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THE    PRINCESS'S  HOLIDAY. 
By  Nora  Perry. 


Up  from  broidery  frame  and  book 
The  Princess  lifted  a  longing  look. 
Green  were  the  fields  that  stretched  before 
The  castle  gate  and  the  castle  door ; 
And  soft  and  clear  the  tinkling  call 
Of  sheep-bells  over  the  castle  wall ; 
And  sweetly,  cheerily  rose  the  song 
Of  the  shepherd  lad,  as  he  strolled  along 
By  his  nibbling  flocks:  —  "Come  hither,  come 
hither," 

He  lightly  sang.  "  And  \vhither,  and  whither 
I  wander,  I  wander,  come  follow,  come  follow  ! 
Over  the  field  and  into  the  hollow  !  " 

Down  went  broidery  frame  and  book 
From  the  Princess'  hands;  and  "Look,  oh, 
look"— 

She  bitterly  cried  to  her  maidens  there, — 
"  At  the  beautiful  world,  so  fresh  and  fair, 
From  which  we  are  shut  out,  day  after  day  ! 
Oh,  what  would  I  give  to  go  or  stay. 
Hither  and  thither,  away  at  my  will ! 
To  follow  and  follow  over  the  hill. 
Where  birds  are  singing,  and  sheep-bells  ring- 
ing, 

And  lambkins  over  the  grass  are  springing ! 

"  The  meanest  peasant  may  have  his  will, 
To  follow  and  follow  over  the  hill ; 
But  I,  because  I  'm  a  Princess  born. 
In  tiresome  state  from  morn  to  morn 
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Must  wait,  before  I  can  go  or  stay. 

For  lackey  and  guard  to  guide  my  way  ! 

Oh,  what  would  I  give  to  have  my  will 

For  once,  just  once,  and  over  the  hill. 

And  through  the  long,  sweet  meadowy  grass 

To  scamper,  as  free  as  a  peasant  lass  !  " 

What  was  it?  —  Did  somebody  whisper  there? 
Or  was  it  a  bird  that,  skimming  the  air, 
Wickedly  dropped  a  secret  word 
That  nobody  but  the  Princess  heard  ? 
For  up  from  broidery  frame  and  book 
She  suddenly  springs  with  a  joyous  look  ; 
"  And  listen  ! "  she  cries,  "  Oh,  listen  to  me  ! 
This  is  a  day  of  victory ! 
For  this  day  year  the  good  news  came 
That  the  brave  French  troops  had  put  to  shame 
The  Spanish  foe,  and  I  heard  him  say  — 
My  father,  the  King  —  that  on  this  day. 
Sinner  and  saint,  year  after  year. 
Should  wander  free,  with  never  a  fear. 
On  the  King's  highway,  till  the  sun  had  set." — 
She  laughed  a  light,  low  laugh.  — "  'T  is  yet 
Two  hours  and  more  ere  the  sun  goes  down. 
And  the  King  comes  back  from  the  market- 
town. 

Where  he  went  this  morn  ;  —  two  hours  and  more. 
And  the  gate  is  wide  at  the  castle  door  !  " 

They  pranked  themselves  from  head  to  foot 
In  gay  disguise  —  a  page's  boot 
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And  doublet  fine  to  take  the  place 
Of  silken  shoon  and  the  flowing  grace 
Of  a  satin  gown. —  Then  down  they  bore, 
These  maiden  troops,  to  the  castle  door. 

The  grim  old  warders  frowned  and  stared ; 
The  pages  laughed;  the  maids  looked  scared. 
But  the  merry  girl-troopers  carried  the  day, 
For  who  should  say  a  Princess  "Nay"? 


'  But  what  if  the  King  should  come  ?  "  one  said, 

Shaking  her  little  golden  head  ; 
'  What  if  the  King  should  come,  alack. 

Before  we  are  safely,  snugly  back?" 

The  Princess  stopped  in  her  merry  race. — 
'  The  King  ? "  she  cried,  with  an  arch  grimace, 
'  Let  the  King  be  told,  if  the  King  forgets, 

That  through  this  day,  till  the  June  sun  sets, 


'over   the    hill  and    into    the  HOLLOW- 
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The  broad  highway  is  an  open  way, 
Where  the  Princess  takes  her  hohday." 

Then,  over  the  hills  and  into  the  liollow 
Where  sheep-bells  ring,  they  follow  and 
follow. 

The  sun  is  fierce  and  the  wind  is  strong. 
Yet  "  Hither,  come  hither  !  "  the  shep- 
herd's song 
Beckons  and  beckons,  now  low,  now  loud. 
But  the  white  dust  blows  in  a  swirling  cloud. 
And  who  \\-ould  have  thought  the  way  so  long 
To  follow  and  follow  a  shepherd's  song? 

For  it  looked  so  near,  the  way  he  went. 
When  one  fi'om  a  palace  window  leant, 
So  near,  so  near, —  and  now  so  far! 
The  palace  window  shines  hke  a  star ; 
And  the  meadowy  grass  that  smelled  so  sweet. 
How  it  trips  and  tangles  the  tender  feet ! 
And  the  hills,  that  seemed  so  smooth,  are  set 
With  stubble  and  thorn  that  prick  and  fret. 

'  Heigho,  and  heigho ! "  the  Princess  cries, 
As  she  brushes  the  blinding  dust  from  her  eyes, 

'  Suppose  we  turn  on  our  homeward  way; 
It  must  be  near  t<i  the  set  of  day!" 


Torn  and  draggled,  the  little  pack 
Of  truant  troopers  wandered  back  — 
Torn  and  draggled,  weary  and  spent. 
Older  and  wiser  than  when  they  went. 

The  Princess  gained  her  chamber  door. 
And  out  of  her  window  leaned  once  more. 
Heigho,  and  heigho  !  "  she  softly  sighed, 
'  The  world  is  fair  and  the  world  is  w  ide 
For  peasant  and  prince ;  but  let  who  will 
Follow  and  follow  over  the  hill. 
I  've  had  enough,  for  one  long  day, 
Of  my  own  sweet  will  .ind  the  King's  high- 
wa)'  !  " 
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HIS   ONE  FAULT. 
Bv  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


WAL,     CONTINUED    I'NXLE  GRAY, 


WOULD    YE    LIKE    THE    LARM  i 


I. 


"  Let  the  boy  come  and  live  with  me,  and  I 
will  be  a. father  to  him,"  said  Uncle  Gray. 

He  was  a  hook-nosed,  wiry  man,  with  weather- 
beaten  cheeks,  and  a  voice  cracked  by  asthma, 
and  made  still  more  harsh  by  driving  slow  oxen 
all  his  life.  The  cheeks  twitched  a  little,  how- 
ever, and  there  was  an  unwonted  softness  in  his 
tones,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  ad- 
dressed these  words  to  the  weeping  woman  on 
the  sofa. 

The  weeping  woman  was  his  wife's  brother's 
wife,  or  rather  widow  ;  for  it  was  now  nine  daj  s 
since  Christopher  Downinicde,  the  village  tin- 
smith, had  scratched  his  thumb  with  a  ragged- 
edged  piece  of  metal,  and  three  days  since  he 
had  been  carried  to  his  grave,  a  victim  of  that 
mysterious  and  terrible  disease,  lockjaw. 

The  boy  alluded  to  was  his  son  Christopher, 
better  known  in  the  village  bv  his  nickname.  Kit  ; 


now  sixteen  years  old,  and  capable,  it  was  thought, 
of  beginning  to  earn  his  own  living. 

This  it  seemed  quite  necessary  that  he  should 
do  ;  for  the  late  Mr.  Downimede,  although  a 
thrifty  mechanic,  had  spent  his  earnings  in  the 
support  of  his  family,  and  left  but  httle  prop- 
erty, except  some  stock-in-trade  and  the  house 
they  lived  in. 

"He  can  come  and  live  with  me,"  said  Uncle 
Gray,  "  and  be  a  farmer;  I  shall  be  glad  enough 
to  have  somebody  to  shift  the  care  and  burden 
on  in  a  few  years.  You  can  keep  the  younger 
childr'n  in  school,  rent  a  part  of  your  house,  and 
take  in  a  little  sewin',  and,  I  guess,  get  along. 
Here,  Christopher  !  Christopher  !  " 

Hearing  his  uncle  call.  Kit,  who  was  outside, 
came  into  the  house.  He  was  a  rather  bashful 
hoy,  with  plump,  red  cheeks,  which  showed  a 
distressing  tendency  to  blush  on  occasions  of  the 
least  embarrassment,  but  which  had  been  looking 
unusually  colorless  since  the  shocking  calamity 
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that  had  bereft  him  of  the  kindest  of  fathers.  He 
was  a  Httle  awed  at  the  sight  of  his  mother  in  tears, 
and  of  his  uncle's  solemn  visage,  but  he  advanced 
manfully  to  hear  the  result  of  the  consultation. 

"  I  've  be'n  thinkin'  o'  your  case,  Christopher," 
said  Uncle  Gray,  "  and  talkin'  to  your  ma  about 
you.    What's  your  idee  o'  gett'n'  a  livin'?" 

Poor  Kit  had  to  confess  that  he  had  n't  any 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

"You  have  n't  any  gre't  hankerin'  after  an 
edecation,  have  ye  ? "  said  Uncle  Gray. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  go  to  college," 
Kit  replied.  "  Though  if  Pa  had  lived," — he 
choked  a  little,—"  I  suppose  I  should  have  kept 
on  going  to  school  two  or  three  years  longer." 

"To  be  sure;  if  he  had  lived."  Uncle  Gray 
coughed  to  clear  his  throat.  But  as 't  is,  it 's 
time  for  you  to  be  considerin'  what  you  're  a-goin' 
to  make  of  yourself  Ye  don't  fancy  his  trade 
pa'tic'larly,  do  ye?" 

"I  don't  fancy  it  at  all,"  said  Kit.  "I  don't 
care  to  be  a  tinner. " 

"  So  I  thought.  And  I  don't  blame  ye.  Wal, 
now,"  continued  Uncle  Gray,  "  how  would  ye 
like  the  farm  ?" 

"The  farm?"  said  Kit.   "What  farm?" 

"  Wal,  f'r  instance,  my  farm.  I 've  got  a  good 
place  for  ye  there,  if  you 'd  like  to  come.  We 've 
no  boys  of  our  own,  since  Andy  died," —  the  harsh- 
toned  voice  softened  again, — "  and  your  aunt  Gray 
an'  I  have  be'n  thinkin'  't  would  be  jest  the  thing 
fer  ye  to  come  and  hve  with  us,  and  be  like  our 
own  son,  and  graj'ally  slip  yer  neck  into  the  yoke  as 
mine  slips  out.  How  do  ye  think  ye  would  like  it?" 

Kit  had  pleasant  recollections  of  the  farm,  from 
having  visited  it  often  in  sugar-making  time  and 
huckleberry  time,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of 
Uncle  and  Aunt  Gray. 

"  I  think  I  should  like  it,"  he  said,  "  only  " — he 
caught  his  breath  —  "  I  don't  want  to  leave  Ma  — 
just  now." 

"That 's  right,  that 's  right,"  said  Uncle  Gray 
approvingly.  "Glad  to  hear  ye  say  that.  But 
ye  can't  live  tied  to  her  apron-strings  all  your  life. 
It 's  in  the  natur'  of  things  that  childr'n,  'specially 
boys,  should  strike  out  and  do  for  themselves. 
Though  yer  livin'  with  me  '11  be  a'most  like  bein' 
't  home ;  you  can  come  and  see  your  ma,  and 
your  ma  can  come  and  see  you,  often  enough. 
Think  on 't,  will  ye  ?  And  Ic'  me  know  to-morrow, 
when  I  '11  be  round  ag'in." 

Think  of  it  Kit  did,  with  many  a  pang  of  grief 
at  the  recollection  of  his  father,  who  had  been  so 
much  more  to  him  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  until 
he  came  to  need  his  love  and  counsel. 

"  If  he  were  only  here  to  tell  me  what  I 'd  bet- 
ter do ! "  he  said  to  his  mother,  as  they  talked  the 


matter  over  that  night,  in  the  sad  loneliness  of 
their  little  home.  "  I  can't  make  it  seem  that  he 
never  will  be  here  any  more.  But  I  know  I  shall 
have  to  depend  upon  myself  now." 

"Yes,  my  son,"  said  the  widow  in  a  stifled 
voice.  "There  never  was  a  more  upright  man, 
nor  a  more  generous  man  in  his  family,  than  your 
father,  while  he  lived.  But  the  prop  of  the  house 
has  been  taken  away.  Heaven  knows,  I  would 
gladly  keep  you  with  me,  and  do  for  you  as  he 
would  have  done,  if  it  were  in  my  power." 

The  mother  and  son  sobbed  softly  together  in 
the  gloomy  silence.    Then  Kit  said  : 

"  There 's  no  use  wishing  things  could  be  differ- 
ent. I  know  I  have  got  my  living  to  work  for,  and 
I  may  as  well  work  for  it  on  Uncle  Gray's  farm 
as  anywhere." 

"  Uncle  and  Aunt  Gray  have  always  been  kind 
to  you,"  suggested  the  widow. 

"Yes,  in  their  fashion,"  said  Kit.  "They're 
good-hearted  folks.  But  a  dollar  looks  pretty  big 
to  them.  I  believe  the  boy  Uncle  Gray  is  a  father 
to,"  he  added,  after  a  little  reflection,  "will  have 
to  earn  every  dollar  he  gets  of  him.  He  and  .^unt 
Gray  work  hard  themselves,  and  don't  believe 
much  in  anybody's  sitting  around  on  the  clover- 
banks,  watching  the  bees  and  butterflies.  Even 
when  I 've  been  visiting  them,  they  have  made  me 
earn  my  board  by  doing  lots  of  little  chores.  But  I 
never  much  cared ;  I  like  the  farm,  and  I  've  had 
good  times  out  there.  May  be,  I 'd  better  go  ;  for 
I  don't  know  what  else  I  can  do.  I  shall  be  near 
you,  and  if  I  do  well  1  can  help  you.  Perhaps  I 
can  make  a  home  for  us  all  some  day." 

When  Uncle  Gray  called  the  next  morning,  he 
was  "rejoiced,"  as  he  said,  to  hear  that  Kit  had 
come  to  so  sensible  a  conclusion.  The  widow  was 
anxious  to  know  just  what  he  proposed  to  do  for 
her  boy,  in  the  way  of  being  "  a  father  to  him  "  ; 
but  the  worthy  farmer  was  not  prepared  to  meet 
that  point. 

"  Wait  till  we  see  how  he  takes  hold,"  he  said. 
"  If  he  does  well  by  me,  I  '11  do  well  by  him  ;  you 
may  count  on  that.  The  only  way  will  be  for  him 
to  come  and  try  it  a  few  months  ;  then  we  can 
settle  the  matter  more  definitely.  We  '11  see  how 
useful  he  makes  himself" 

The  widow  gave  her  bo)'  much  good  advice 
when  the  time  for  parting  with  him  arrived. 

"You  're  a  smart  boy.  Christopher,  and  you  're 
a  well-meaning  boy.  You 're  no  shirk  :  and  you 're 
strong  and  active.  But  you  ha\  e  one  fault,  which 
I 'm  afraid  will  try  your  uncle's  patience,  as  it  has 
often  tried  your  father's  and  mine  —  your  heedless- 
ness. Why  is  it  you  are  sometimes  so  forgetful  of 
things,  right  under  your  eyes,  that  you  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  to  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Kit,  ruefully.  "  But  1 
seem  to  be  thinking  of  something  else." 

"  You  must  try  not  to  be  so  absent-minded," 
the  uido\v  resumed,  in  a  tone  more  of  entreaty 
than  of  chiding.  "  Your  uncle  will  not  put  up  with 
your  fault  as  your  father  and  I  have  done.  If  you 
were  a  stupid  boy,  we  should  n't  expect  so  much 
of  you.  But  you  're  anything  but  stupid  ;  you  're 
one  of  the  brightest  boys  I  ever  saw,  when  you 
have  your  wits  about  you." 

Kit  could  not  forbear  a  smile  of  gratification  at 
this  compliment,  which  was  not  ill-deserved.  He 
had  indeed  a  village  reputation  for  his  witty  retorts. 
"Have  you  heard  Kit's  last  joke?"  was  a  com- 
mon query  among  the  East  Adam  boys,  always 
sure  to  excite  curiosity  and  provoke  a  laugh. 

11. 

It  was  corn-planting  time,  and  Kit  had  a  good 
chance,  to  begin  with,  to  show  his  uncle  how 
"useful  "  he  could  be  on  the  farm.  He  took  the 
place  of  one  hired  man  at  the  start,  and  lamed 
his  back  and  blistered  his  hands,  and  was  home- 
sick enough,  during  the  first  week. 

He  was  a  plucky  lad,  however ;  and  when  he 
went  home  on  Stmday,  he  did  not  show  his  blisters, 
nor  complain  to  his  mother  of  the  difference  be- 
tween living  ou  the  farm  and  visiting  it  occasion- 
ally. And  when  she  said,  with  motherly  concern, 
that  she  feared  the  work  was  too  hard  for  him,  he 
replied  stoutly:  "'It's  pretty  hard.'  as  the  rat 
said  of  the  old  cheese-rind  ;  ■  but  I  guess  I  can 
stand  it,  if  the  cheese  can.'  1  'm  not  like  the 
boy  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  and, 
after  blowing  the  bellows  two  days,  said  he  \\as 
sorry  he  had  learned  the  trade." 

The  widow  was  cheered  to  see  her  boy  in  such 
brave  spirits,  and  told  him,  with  an  aftectionate 
kiss,  that  he  was  the  hope  of  her  life. 

Inwardly  resolved  that  she  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  him,  he  returned  to  the  farm,  and  soon 
worked  off  the  lameness  of  his  back,  his  home- 
sickness, and  the  tenderness  of  his  palms.  His 
muscles  hardened,  his  joints  grew  strong,  his 
hands  became  callous,  and  the  longer  he  staid 
the  better  contented  be  was  with  the  place. 

His  one  serious  fault  clung  to  him,  however,  and 
sorely  vexed  Uncle  Gray,  who  one  day  declared: 

"  You  're  as  willin'  a  youngster  as  ever  I  saw  ; 
but  the  beatermost  dunderpate  in  all  creation. 
Now,  there 's  that  grass-hook  ;  yc  had  it  a-cutt'n' 
off  the  thistle-tops,  and  yc  dropped  it  some- 
where, and,  like  as  not,  we  never  shall  see  it 
again.    Why  can't  ye  take  care  o'  things  ?  " 

*.t-I  don't  know,"  Kit  murmured  penitentho  '--5- 
forgcty^ 


"Ye  forgit ! "  Uncle  Gray  repeated  sternly. 
■ '  Ye  lost  the  whetstone  afore  that ;  and  I  should 
think  I  scolded  ye  enough  fer 't,  so  ye 'd  'a'  be'n  a 
little  mite  more  careful." 

"  I  should  think  so,  too  ! "  replied  Christopher. 

"And  where,  f'r  instance,  do  you  think  I  found 
the  iron  rake  that  disappeared  so  strangely  ?  A- 
hangin'  in  the  apple-tree,  jest  where  you  had 
used  it  last,  a-pokin'  at  the  worms'  nests.  It 
never  '11  do  in  the  world  to  go  on  at  this  rate  ! 
Graj'ally  things  '11  go,  and  I  sha'n't  have  a  tool 
to  lay  my  hands  on,  next  I  know.  Be  ve  asleep, 
or  what  is  the  matter?" 

Kit  smarted  under  these  reproofs  all  the  more 
because  he  felt  they  were  deserved.  He  answered 
humbly : 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  am  a  downright  fool  ;  but  I 
do  believe  there  is  a  fool-streak  in  me.  If  I  get 
my  mind  on  one  thing,  I  go  off  in  a  sort  of  dream, 
and  mind  nothing  else.    I  '11  try  to  do  better." 

"You  must!"  Uncle  Gray  insisted.  "  I  want 
a  boy  I  can  depend  on ;  and  I  never  can  depend 
on  one  tViat  goes  blunderin'  through  the  world  in 
this  way.  Now,  take  my  advice,  and  mind  what 
you  're  up  to  !  " 

Kit  improved  somewhat  after  this.  Yet  if  a 
shovel  was  mislaid,  or  a  heifer  overlooked  in  the 
milking,  or  a  calf  left  to  bawl  for  its  supper,  Kit 
was  always  the  culprit. 

So  anxious  was  he  to  correct  his  bad  habit  that 
he  used  often  to  ask  himself  in  the  evening  if  there 
was  anything  he  had  neglected  during  the  day, 
and  would  punish  himself  by  attending  to  it  then, 
if  it  were  not  too  late.  In  this  way  he  reminded 
himself,  one  night  as  he  was  going  to  bed,  that 
when  he  took  care  of  the  horse  after  his  uncle 
drove  home  from  the  village,  he  had  knocked  the 
whip  out  of  the  wagon,  and  had  forgotten  to  pick 
it  up. 

"  1  kno«  just  where  it  is,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"  and  1  'm  not  going  to  let  Uncle  Gray  find  it 
there  in  the  morning  and  give  me  a  scolding." 

He  had  undressed  and  put  out  the  light.  But 
he  pulled  his  clothes  on  again  in  the  dark,  and 
went  softly  down-stairs,  not  ineaning  to  betray  his 
blunder  by  disturbing  the  old  folk,  who  had  also 
retired. 

He  groped  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  ran  his 
fingers  along  the  door-frame  for  the  key  of  the 
stable,  which  was  left  there.  He  found  it  hanging 
securely  on  its  nail ;  for  if  there  was  one  thing 
which  Uncle  Gray  would  never  trust  to  anybody 
else,  but  always  looked  after  himself,  it  was  the 
locking  up,  at  bed-time,  of  his  barn  and  dwelling. 

The  night  was  dark ;  for  though  there  was  a 
moon,  according  to  the  almanac,  the  sky  threat- 
ened rain,  and  a  few  sprinkles  fell  on  Kit's  hand  as 
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he  reached  out,  feeling  foi-  the  stable-door.  This 
he  unlocked,  and  passed  on  into  the  barn,  where 
he  felt  the  buggy  all  over,  to  make  sure  that  he 
had  not,  in  an  absent-minded  way,  put  the  whip 
back  into  it.  No  ;  it  must  be  on  the  grass  outside 
where  it  fell. 

He  had  kicked  about  in  search  of  it  as  he  ap- 
proached the  barn  ;  but  he  now  went  out  again 
and  made  a  more  thorough  exploration  with  both 
feet  and  hands.  He  was  rewarded  after  a  little 
while  by  entangling  his  toes  in  the  lash  (he  was 
barefoot)  ;  and  with  the  comfortable  consciousness 
of  duty  done,  having  put  the  whip  in  place,  he 
groped  his  way  back  into  the  house. 

As  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  chamber-stairs,  his 
uncle  called  out  to  him:  " 'S  that  you,  Christo- 
pher ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  Kit  replied,  and  immediately  turned 
to  the  water-pail,  to  provide  himself  with  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  untimely  movements. 

"  What  are  you  prowling  about  the  house  after 
bed-time  for  ?  "  Uncle  Gray  demanded. 

"  I  'm  getting  a  drink  of  water,"  Kit  said,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word. 

"  Could  n't  you  think  of  that  afore  you  went  to 
bed  ?  "  growled  Uncle  Gray.  "  I  wonder  what  you 
will  forgit  next !  " 

Alas,  what  had  not  Kit  already  forgotten  in  his 
anxiety  to  find  the  whip  and  get  back  to  bed  with- 
out arousing  the  old  folks  !  The  morning  was  to 
show. 

He  was  awakened  shortly  after  day-break  by  his 
uncle  pounding  on  the  stairs  with  a  cane,  which  he 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  calling,  "  Come,  boy, 
time  to  be  stirrin'  !    Goin' t'  stay  a-bed  all  day  ?  " 

Kit  made  a  yawning  answer,  and  was  leisurely 
pulling  on  his  trousers,  when  Uncle  Gray  came 
again  to  the  stair-way,  and  the  voice,  rendered 
harsh  by  asthma  and  long  experience  in  driving 
sluggish  oxen,  thundered  forth  : 

"  Where 's  the  key  to  the  stable  ?  D'  yc  knou- 
anything  about  it  ?  " 

"  Is  n't  it  there?  "  stammered  the  boy,  remem- 
bering with  consternation  that  he  had  used  the  kev 
the  night  before,  but  utterly  unable  to  remember 
what  he  had  done  with  it. 

"  There  ?  Where  }  "  shouted  the  angry  uncle. 

"  Hanging  by  the  door,"  faltered  Kit. 

He  fumbled  in  his  pockets  as  he  sat  on  the  bed, 
frightened,  half-dressed,  his  hair  tumbled,  a  pict- 
ure of  comical  dismay,  which  he  perceived  by  the 
dim  light  when  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  looking- 
glass  on  the  bare  wall ;  although  he  did  not  notice 
anything  very  comical  in  it  at  the  time. 

"  It  a/a/  hangin'  by  the  door !  "  said  Uncle 
Gray ;  "  though  1  'm  sure  I  put  it  there  last  night. 
Have  you  had  it  since  ?  " 


"I  —  1  believe  —  I  did  take  it,"  the  guilty  one 
confessed,  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  gloomy 
stair-way,  jacket  in  hand.  "  But  I  thought  1  put  it 
back  again." 

"Thought  ye  put  it  back  ag'in  I  "  echoed  Uncle 
Gray  with  savage  sarcasm.  "  I  wonder  ye  don't 
forgit  to  breathe  some  time.   Look  in  yer  pockets  !  " 

Kit  fumbled  again  helplessly. 

"  Ve  did  n't  leave  it  in  the  stable-door,  did  ye  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  1  can't  remember.  I'm  afraid 
1  did  !  "  he  miserably  confessed. 

"  Don't  know  !  can't  remember  !  afraid  ye  did  I  " 
the  ox-compcUing  voice  repeated,  yet  in  tones  the 
laziest  ox,  or  indeed  any  creature  on  that  well- 
ordered  farm,  except  '•  the  beatermost  dunderpate 
in  all  creation,"  had  never  yet  called  forth. 

Uncle  Gray  withdrew,  stonning;  and  Kit,  stoop- 
ing on  the  topmost  stair,  hurriedly  putting  on  his 
shoes,  could  trace  him  all  the  way  through  sitting- 
room  and  kitchen,  in  the  direction  of  the  stable, 
by  the  wrathful  ejaculations  he  let  fall,  dying  away 
like  rattling  thunder  in  the  distance. 

Kit  followed  without  his  hat,  in  the  chill  dawn, 
aware  that  retribution  awaited  him,  but  hoping 
that  no  serious  harm  had  come  of  his  neglect. 
That  hope  was  quickly  dispelled,  however,  as  he 
approached  the  stable. 

His  uncle  had  found  the  door  unlocked,  with  the 
key  in  it.  He  had  entered  in  haste,  and  was  now 
rushing  out  again,  his  eyes  glaring  excitedly,  and 
his  features  in  a  snarl  of  terrible  wrinkles. 

"  Now  see  what 's  come  o'  your — "  he  began,  but 
choked,  or  hesitated  for  a  word  weighty  enough  to 
express  his  wrath  and  alarm  ;  then  spluttered  forth  : 

"Peskiness  !  " 

At  the  same  time  he  pointed  at  an  empty  stall. 

The  guilty  Christopher  hurried  forward  and 
looked  in.  It  was  the  stall  of  Dandy  Jim,  the  one 
serviceable  horse  on  the  place  ;  and  the  horse  had 
vanished  in  the  night. 

Ill, 

"  H,\s  anything  happened?"  said  Aunt  Gray, 
a  stoutish  woman,  with  a  large,  round,  kindly  face, 
hooking  her  dress  as  she  came  out  of  the  house, 
attracted  by  the  little  drama  at  the  stable-door. 

Instead  of  answering  her.  LIncle  Gray  turned 
with  fresh  indignation  on  Kit. 

"What  ever  possessed  ye  to  come  out  and  un- 
lock the  barn  after  1  had  once  locked  it  up  for 
the  night  ? " 

Kit  explained  that  it  was  to  pick  up  and  put 
away  the  whip. 

"That  was  mighty  important!"  exclaimed 
L'ncle  Gray.  "Would  n't  the  whip  stay  where  it 
was  till  mornin',  and  no  gre't  harm  done?" 
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"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Kit.  "  But  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  take  care  of  things  the  moment  I 
thought  of  them;  and  I  thought  of  that  just  as  I 
was  going  to  bed.  I  meant  it  for  the  best  I  " 
added  the  conscience-smitten  boy. 

"  Meant  it  for  the  best !  And  so  you  saved  the 
whip  and  let  the  horse  be  stole  !  I  never  !  "  And 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience  Uncle  Gray  turned 
back  into  the  barn. 

"What!"  ejaculated  Aunt  Gray,  who  had  fin- 
ished hooking  her  dress  by  this  time,— a  some- 
what formidable  operation, —  "the  boss  has  n't 
been  stole,  has  he  ?  " 

"I  hope  not;  I  don't  see  how  he  can  have 
been,"  said  Kit.  "To  think  the  thief  should  come 
just  the  very  night  when  the  door  was  left  un- 
locked—  I  can't  believe  it !  " 

"  You  don't  know  how  many  times  thieves  may 
have  come  and  found  the  door  locked,"  said  Aunt 
Gray.  "Though  it  don't  seem  to  me  Dandy  can 
be  really  stole  !  Pa  !  " —  for  so  she  called  her  hus- 
band,— "  be  ye  sure  ?  " 

"  Sure 's  I  want  to  be,  and  a  good  deal  more 
so,"  he  replied.  "  The  mare  is  there,  but  the  boss 
is  gone,  stole  or  not ;  and  the  saddle  and  best 
bridle  gone  with  him.  A  hundr'd  and  eighty 
dollars  right  out  of  my  pocket,  if  it 's  a  penny  !  " 

He  turned  once  more  on  Kit.  "The  idee  of 
your  comin'  out  here  at  nine  o'clock,  unlockin'  the 
stable,  and  leavin'  the  key  in  the  door,  as  if  to  invite 
tramps  and  vagabonds  to  walk  in  and  help  them- 
selves !    I  've  no  patience  with  such  stupidity  1 " 

"Neither  have  I!"  said  Kit,  with  the  candor 
of  abject  remorse.  "  But  I  don't  know  how  I  am 
to  cure  myself  of  it,  unless  I  go  and  jump  into  the 
pond  with  a  plowshare  hitched  to  my  neck.  I  did 
mean  to  do  better  !  " 

Seeing  his  tears  begin  to  fall.  Aunt  Gray  said, 
soothingly : 

"  Your  comin'  out  here  for  the  whip  shows  you 
did  mean  to,  though  to  patch  a  little  hole  you 
sp'ilt  cloth  that  would  have  made  a  garment. 
You  're  like  the  man  that  went  to  stop  a  little  leak 
o'  cider,  and  burst  the  hoops  off  his  barrel.  But 
there 's  no  use  cryin'  for  spilt  milk,  nor  scoldin' 
about  it,  neither.  If  the  boss  is  stole,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  try  to  find  him.  Here 's 
Abram  ;  mebbe  he  knows  something  that  '11  clear 
up  the  mystery." 

Abram  was  the  hired  man,  who  lived  in  his 
own  home  a  mile  away,  and  used  to  come  up  to 
the  farm  every  morning.  He  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  anybody  to  learn  that  Dandy  Jim  was 
gone,  with  saddle  and  bridle;  and  he  had  to  go 
and  look  the  stalls  and  pens  all  over  before  he 
would  be  convinced.  Then  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed :   "  Jingo  !  " 


"  What  is  it  ?"  Uncle  Gray  asked  eagerly. 

"  The  boss-tracks  I  see  comin'  up  from  the  vil- 
lage !    This  accounts  for  'em  !  " 

"Did  you  see  boss-tracks?"  Aunt  Gray  in- 
quired ;  while  Uncle  Gray  said  frowningly  that 
"  boss-tracks  "  were  "  plenty  enough"  ;  the  roads 
were  "  full  of  'em." 

"  But  not  such  tracks  as  I  saw  this  mornin'," 
replied  Abram.  "There  was  a  light  rain  some 
time  in  the  night,  and  these  tracks  were  made 
afterward,  as  you  could  see  plain  enough.  I 
come  up  the  cow-lane,  or  1  might,  likely,  have 
followed  'em  to  your  front  gate." 

"  Here  they  are  !  "  cried  Kit,  who  was  already 
searching  the  drive- way  which  led  from  the  barn, 
past  the  house,  to  the  road.  '  ■  Fresh  tracks  after 
the  rain  !    There  they  go  !  there  !  there  ! " 

He  was  off  like  a  hound  on  a  scent,  following 
the  tracks  to  the  road.  Uncle  Gray  went  more 
slowly,  scrutinizing  them  with  a  sight  not  so  keen, 
and  muttering  discouragingly : 

"  I  guess  they  're  Dandy's  tracks,  sure  enough ; 
but  what 's  the  use  of  any  more  evidence  that  I 've 
lost  a  boss  ?    I  was  sure  on 't  before." 

"  We  can  track  him  !"  cried  Kit  earnestly. 

"  A  sight  of  good  that  '11  do  !  "  said  Uncle  Gray. 
"You  may  track  him  a  mile  or  so  ;  but  what  '11 
ye  do,  f'r  instance,  when  ye  find  the  roads  full  of 
all  sorts  of  tracks,  as  they  will  be  long  'fore  you 
come  in  sight  of  the  thief?  " 

"Here  are  a  man's  tracks,  too!"  exclaimed 
Kit.  "He  led  Dandy  past  the  gate;  and  here 's 
where  he  mounted.  I 'm  going  to  see  which  way 
he  has  gone,  before  it 's  too  late.  1  wish  the 
mare  was  fit  to  ride  !  " 

"  I  would  n't  trust  her  with  ye,"  was  Uncle 
Gray's  grim  response  ;  "  such  a  blunderhead  as 
you  be ! " 

"  But  I  am  going,  anyway  !  "  Kit  declared. 

"Nobody '11  hinder  ye,"  growled  Uncle  Gray. 
"  Go,  if  ye  wan'  to;  and  I  guess,  on  the  whole,  ye 
better  not  come  back  'ithout  the  boss." 

"  Well  !  I  wont  !"  said  Kit,  desperately. 

"Don't  say  that,  Christopher!"  interposed 
Aunt  Gray.  "  Don't  talk  that  way,  Pa!  you  don't 
mean  it." 

"  Yes,  I  do  !  I 'm  tired  of  the  boy's  blunderin', 
blunderin'  !  I  don't  want  to  see  him  ag'in  'ithout 
he  brings  back  Dandy,  which,  I  guess,  he  '11  do 
about  next  day  after  never." 

"  Christopher  !  "  Aunt  Gray  called  again,  rais- 
ing her  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  distance  :  "  wait 
for  a  mouthful  of  breakfast  !  " 

"  I  don't  want  any  breakfast.'"  Kit  answered,  as 
he  ran. 

"Come  back  for  your  hat!"  screamed  Aunt 
Gray. 
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Kit  did  not  hear ;  nor  had  he  the  least  idea 
that  he  had  started  ot^'  on  liis  hopeless  chase  after 
a  tolerably  well-mounted  rogue,  without  a  hat  to 
his  uncombed  head. 

He  scanned  the  tracks  carefully  as  he  went, 
noting  the  difference  between  those  of  the  hind 
feet,  which  were  shod,  and  those  of  the  fore  feet 
which  were  not,  in  places  where  fore  foot  and 
hind  foot  had  left  separate  prints.  He  also  ob- 
served that  Dandy  had  started  off  evidently  on  a 
walk,  then  struck  into  a  trot,  and  finally  been 
urged  to  a  gallop,  when  he  had  gone  well  out  of 
hearing  from  the   house  ;    his   strides  growing 


longer,  and  his  feet  throwing  up  the  dirt  of  the 
road-way  more  plentifully  as  his  speed  increased. 

The  widow  Downimede  had  barely  risen  that 
morning,  and  her  door  was  still  unfastened,  when 
it  was  shaken  and  pounded  violently,  and  she 
heard  a  voice  calhng  :  "Hallo!  Mother!  Mother!" 

"It  is  Christopher!"  she  exclaimed  in  very 
great  astonishment,  which  was  not  lessened,  be 
sure,  when  she  hastened  to  open  the  door  and 
saw  him  standing  there,  hatless,  with  wild  eyes 
and  hair,  flushed  with  running,  and  out  of  breath. 

"Why,  my  child!"  she  cried,  "what  is  the 
matter  ? " 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  he  said.  "Uncle's 
horse  has  been  stolen.  The  thief  has  ridden  him" 


—  he  gasped  for  breath  —  "right  by  the  liouse 
here.    I  am  on  his  track." 

"  My  dear  boy  !  "  replied  the  widow,  whose  first 
concern  was  not  for  the  loss  of  the  horse,  "  \  ou 
will  kill  yourself  with  running!  " 

"Never  fear!"  said  Kit.  "I  am  all  right  — 
only  "  —  panting  again  —  "I  started  off  without  my 
breakfast.  Give  me  a  doughnut  or  two  to  ]3ut  in 
my  pocket  —  to  eat  —  when  1  have  a  chance." 

On  his  way  to  the  village,  he  had  had  time  to 
reflect  that  he  very  likely  had  an  all-day's  chase 
before  him,  and  that  his  strength  would  not  hold 
out  without  food.     He  had  also  discovered  the 


.absence  of  his  hat,  before  reminded  nf  it  by  his 
mother. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  putting  up  his  hand  to  his 
tossed  hair,  "  that 's  one  thing  I  stopped  for  —  my 
base-ball  cap.  Where  is  it?"  For,  of  course,  so 
heedless  a  lad  as  Kit  was  careless  of  any  of  his  things 
at  home,  and  had  to  ask  his  mother  for  them. 

"I  '11  find  it,"  she  replied.  "But  \ou  must 
eat  something — a  bowl  ot  bread  and  milk.  Mr. 
Pierce  has  just  left  our  pint.     Take  it  all." 

The  can  was  on  the  doorstep.  Kit  took  it  up 
and  handed  it  to  her,  declaring"  at  the  same  time 
that  he  could  not  stop  to  eat,  nor  even  wait  for  his 
cap  unless  she  could  put  her  hand  on  it  at  once. 

"  For  I  must  find  that  horse,"  he  said,  "  if  such 
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a  thing  is  possible.  It  was  my  fault  that  he  was 
stolen,  and  I  am  not  to  go  back  to  Uncle  Gray's 
without  him." 

"Why  !  how  did  it  happen  ?  "  asked  his  mother. 

"  I  left  the  stable-door  unlocked.  Uncle  Gray 
was  mad  as  fury,  and  I  don't  blame  him.  I  some- 
times think  I 'm  Haifa  fool !  "  And  poor  Kit  burst 
into  tears  of  self-hatred  and  grief. 

The  widow  tried  to  soothe  him,  as  she  urged  him 
into  the  house  and  poured  the  milk  into  a  bowl 
on  the  table  before  him ;  yet  she  could  not  help 
speaking  reproachfully  of  his  fault. 

"I  was  afraid  it  would  bring  you  into  trouble; 
and  I  warned  you, —  don't  you  remember  I  warned 
you,  Christopher?  And  now  if  your  uncle  has  cast 
you  off  on  account  of  it,  I  don't  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  I 'm  so  sorry,  so  sorry  !  for  I  don't 
see  the  least  chance  of  your  finding  the  horse,  un- 
less you  have  a  still  faster  one  to  ride." 

"  Well,  1  have  n't  that,  and  I  can't  afford  to 
hire  one,"  said  Kit,  gulping  down  the  milk,  for  he 
found  that  he  was  thirsty,  if  not  hungry.  "I'll 
take. my  chances;  and  if  1  don't  have  a  horse  to 


ride,  why,  then  I  sha'n't  be  bothered  with  one. 
The  thief  is  not  many  hours  ahead  of  me,  for  he 
started  after  it  stopped  raining." 

"  It  rained  till  two  o'clock,  and  after,"  said  the 
widow,  stuffing  his  pockets  with  doubled  slices  of 
buttered  bread.  "  1  was  awake;  and  I  remember 
now,  I  heard  a  horse  clattering  fast  along  the 
street  about  then.  1  thought  of  your  father's  sud- 
den illness,  and  wondered  who  was  riding  fast  for 
the  doctor.  I  think  of  your  father  so  much,  night 
and  day,  Christopher  !  " 

Her  mind  was  running  off  upon  her  great  sor- 
row ;  but  Kit  could  not  stop  to  hear.  He  seized 
the  cap  which,  with  a  housekeeper's  instinct,  she 
had  found  and  handed  him ;  clapped  it  on  his 
frizzly  pate,  took  another  swallow  of  milk  and  a 
bite  of  bread,  allowing  her  at  the  same  time  to 
drop  some  small  change  into  his  pocket, —  all  she 
had  ;  —  then  he  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

The  tracks  were  still  traceable,  and  they  led 
straight  through  the  village;  growing  more  and 
more  indistinct  beyond,  however,  as  they  mingled 
with  other  tracks  made  since  the  rain. 


(  To  be  L'otitinued.j 
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ELEVENTH  SPINNING-WHEEL  STORY. 
By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


A  YOUNG  girl  in  a  little  cap  and  a  big  apron  sat 
poring  over  a  cook-book,  with  a  face  full  of  the 
deepest  anxiety.  She  had  the  kitchen  to  herself,  for 
Mamma  was  out  for  the  day,  and  cook  was  off  duty. 
So  Edith  could  fuss  to  her  heart's  content.  She 
belonged  to  a  cooking  class,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  have  a  luncheon  at  two  o'clock  with  the 
girl  ne.xt  door ;  and  now  the  all-absorbing  question 
was  What  shall  1  make?  "  Turning  the  pages 
of  the  well-used  book,  she  talked  to  herself  aa  the 
various  recipes  met  her  eye. 

"  Lobster-salad  and  chicken-croquettes  I  've  had, 
and  neither  were  very  good.  Now,  I  want  to  dis- 
tinguish myself  by  something  very  nice.  1  'd  try 
a  meat-porcupine  or  a  mutton-duck  if  there  were 
time ;  but  they  are  fussy,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
hearsed before  they  are  given  to  the  class.  Bavarian 
cream  needs  berries  and  whipped  cream,  and  I 
will  not  tire  my  arms  beating  eggs.  'Apricots 
a  la  Neige  '  is  an  easy  thing  and  wholesome,  but 
the  girls  '11  not  like  it,  I  know,  as  well  as  some 
rich  thing  that  will  make  them  ill,  as  Carrie's 
plum-pudding  did.  A  little  meat-dish  is  best  for 
lunch.  I 'd  try  sweet-breads  and  bacon,  if  I  did 
n't  hate  to  burn  my  face  and  scent  my  clothes, 
frying.  Birds  are  fine ;  let  me  see  if  I  can  do 
larded  grouse.  No,  1  don't  like  to  touch  that 
cold,  fat  stuff.  Potted  pigeons — the  very  thing  ! 
We  had  that  in  our  last  lesson,  but  the  girls  are 
all   crazy  about   puff-paste,    so   they   wont  try 


pigeons.  Why  did  n't  1  think  of  it  at  once?  — 
for  we  have  them  in  the  house,  and  don't  want 
them  to-day,  Mamma  being  called  away.  All 
ready,  too ;  so  nice !  1  do  detest  to  pick  and 
clean  birds.  'Simmer  from  one  to  three  hours.' 
Plenty  of  time.    I '11  do  it !    La,  la,  la  !  " 

And  away  skipped  Edith  in  high  spirits,  for  she 
did  not  like  to  cook,  yet  wished  to  stand  well  with 
the  class,  some  members  of  which  were  very 
ambitious,  and  now  and  then  succeeded  with  an 
elaborate  dish,  more  by  good  luck  than  skill. 

Six  plump  birds  were  laid  out  on  a  platter,  with 
their  legs  folded  in  the  most  pathetic  manner. 
These  Edith  bore  away  in  triumph  to  the  kitchen, 
and  opening  the  book  before  her,  she  went  to  work 
energetically,  resigning  herself  to  frying  the  pork 
and  cutting  up  the  onion,  which  she  had  over- 
looked when  hastily  reading  the  recipe.  In  time 
they  were  stuffed,  the  legs  tied  down  to  the  tails, 
the  birds  browned  in  the  stew-pan,  and  put  to 
simmer  with  a  pinch  of  herbs. 

"  Now  I  can  clear  up,  and  rest  a  bit.  If  1  ever 
have  to  work  for  a  living,  I  '11  not  be  a  cook,"  said 
Edith,  with  a  sigh  of  weariness,  as  she  washed  her 
dishes,  wondering  how  there  could  be  so  many ; 
for  no  careless  Irish  girl  would  have  made  a  greater 
clutter  over  this  small  job  than  this  young  lady 
who  had  not  yet  learned  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  a  cook  should  know. 

The  bell  rang  just  as  she  finished  and  was 
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planning  to  lie  and  rest  on  the  dining-room  sofa 
till  it  was  time  to  take  up  her  pigeons. 

"  Please  say  that  I 'm  engaged,"  she  whispered, 
as  the  maid  passed  on  her  way  to  the  door. 

"  It 's  your  cousin,  Miss,  from  the  country,  and 
she  has  a  trunk  with  her.  Of  course  she 's  to  come 
in?"  asked  Maria,  coming  back  in  a  moment. 

"Oh,  dear  me!  I  forgot  all  about  Patty. 
Mamma  said  any  day  this  week,  and  this  is  the 
■most  inconvenient  one  of  the  seven.  Of  course 
she  must  come  in.  Go  and  tell  her  I  '11  be  there 
in  a  minute,"  answered  Edith,  too  well  bred  not 
to  give  even  an  unwelcome  guest  a  kindly  greeting. 

Whisking  off  cap  and  apron,  and  taking  a  last 
look  at  the  birds,  just  beginning  to  send  forth  a 
savory  steam,  she  went  to  meet  her  cousin. 

Patty  was  a  rosy  country  lass  of  sixteen,  plainly 
dressed  and  rather  shy,  but  a  sweet,  sensible  little 
body,  with  a  fresh,  rustic  air  which  marked  her 
for  a  field-flower  at  once. 

"  How  do  you  do,  dear.'  1  'm  so  sorry  Mamma 
is  away ;  she  was  called  to  a  sick  friend  in  a 
hurry.  But  I 'm  here,  and  glad  to  see  you.  I 've 
an  engagement  at  tw  o,  and  you  shall  go  with  me. 
It 's  only  a  lunch  close  by,  with  a  party  of  girls ; 
I  '11  tell  you  about  it  upstairs." 

Chatting  away.  Edith  led  Patty  up  to  the  pretty 
room  ready  for  her,  and  soon  both  were  laughing 
over  a  lively  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  cooking 
class.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  cream-pie 
which  had  been  her  great  success,  and  almost  the 
death  of  all  who  partook  thereof,  Edith  paused, 
sniffed  the  air,  and  crying  tragically,  "  They  are 
burning  !  They  are  burning  !  "  rushed  down-stairs 
as  if  the  house  were  on  fire. 

Much  alarmed,  Patty  hurried  after  her,  guided 
to  the  kitchen  by  the  sound  of  lamentation.  There 
she  found  Edith  hanging  over  a  stew-pan,  with 
anguish  in  her  face  and  despair  in  her  voice,  as 
she  breathlessly  explained  the  cause  of  her  flight. 

"  My  pigeons  !  Are  they  burnt  ?  After  all  my 
trouble —  1  shall  be  heart-broken  if  they  are  spoilt." 

Reluctantly  Patty  owned  that  a  slight  flavor  of 
scorch  did  pervade  the  air,  but  suggested  that  an  ad- 
ditional mite  of  seasoning  would  conceal  the  sad  fact. 

"I  '11  try  it.  Do  you  love  to  cook?  Don't  you 
want  to  make  something  for  the  class?  It  would 
please  the  girls,  and  make  up  for  my  poor  burnt 
pigeons,"  said  Edith,  as  she  skimmed  the  broth 
and  added  pepper  and  salt  with  a  lavish  hand. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  pigeons,  except 
how  to  feed  and  pet  them,"  answered  Patty.  "  We 
don't  eat  ours.  I  can  cook  plain  dishes  and  make 
all  kinds  of  bread.  W ould  biscuit  or  tea-cake  do  ?  " 

Patty  looked  so  pleased  at  the  idea  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  feast,  that  Edith  could  not  bear  to  tell 
her  that  hot  biscuits  and  tea-cake  were  not  just 


"the  thing"  for  a  city  lunch.  She  accepted  the 
offer,  and  Patty  fell  to  work  so  neatly  and  skillfully 
that,  by  the  time  the  pigeons  were  done,  two  pan- 
fuls  of  delicious  little  biscuit  were  baked,  and  folded 
in  a  nice  napkin  ready  to  carry  off  in  the  porcelain 
plate  with  a  wreath  of  roses  painted  on  it. 

In  spite  of  all  her  flavoring,  the  burnt  odor  and 
taste  still  seemed  to  linger  about  Edith's  dish  ; 
but  fondly  hoping  that  no  one  would  perceive 
it,  she  dressed  hastily,  gave  Patty  a  touch  here 
and  there,  and  set  forth  at  the  appointed  time  to 
Augusta's  lunch. 

Six  girls  belonged  to  this  class,  and  the  rule  was 
for  each  to  bring  her  contribution  and  set  it  on  the 
table  prepared  to  receive  them  all ;  then,  when  the 
number  was  complete,  the  covers  were  raised,  the 
dishes  examined,  eaten  (if  possible),  and  pro- 
nounced upon,  the  prize  being  awarded  to  the 
best.  The  girl  at  whose  house  the  lunch  was 
given  provided  the  prize,  which  was  often  both 
pretty  and  valuable. 

On  this  occasion  a  rich  bouquet  of  Jacqueminot 
roses  in  a  lovely  vase  ornamented  the  jniddle 
of  the  table,  and  the  eyes  of  all  rested  admiringlv 
upon  it,  as  the  seven  girls  gathered  around,  after 
depositing  their  dishes. 

Patty  had  been  kindly  welcomed,  and  soon 
forgot  her  shyness,  in  wonder  at  the  handsome 
dresses,  graceful  manners,  and  lively  gossip  of  the 
girls.  A  pleasant,  merry  set,  all  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  the  class, — dainty  white  aprons,  and  co- 
quettish caps  with  many-colored  ribbons,  like  the 
maid-servants  on  the  stage.  At  the  sound  of  a  silver 
bell,  each  took  her  place  before  the  covered  dish 
which  bore  her  name,  and  when  Augusta  said, 
"  Ladies,  we  will  begin,"  off  went  napkins,  silver 
covers,  white  paper,  or  whatever  hid  the  contribu- 
tions from  longing  eyes.  A  moment  of  deep  silence, 
while  quick  glances  took  in  the  prospect,  and  then 
a  unanimous  explosion  of  laughter  followed ;  for 
six  platters  of  potted  pigeons  stood  upon  the  board, 
with  nothing  but  the  flowers  to  break  the  ludicrous 
monotony  of  the  scene  ! 

How  they  laughed  !  For  a  time  they  could  do 
nothing  else;  because  if  one  tried  to  explain,  she 
broke  down  and  joined  in  the  gale  of  merriment 
again  quite  helplessly.  They  made  such  a  noise 
that  Augusta's  mamma  peeped  in  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Six  agitated  hands  pointed  to 
the  comical  sight  on  the  table,  which  looked  as 
if  a  flight  of  potted  pigeons  had  alighted  there, 
and  six  breathless  voices  cried  in  a  chorus:  "  Is 
n't  it  funny  ?    Don't  tell  !  " 

Much  amused,  the  good  lady  retired  to  enjoy 
the  joke  alone,  while  the  exhausted  girls  wiped 
their  eyes  and  began  to  talk,  all  at  once.  Such  a 
clatter  !  But  out  of  it  all,  Patty  evolved  the  fact 
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that  each  had  meant  to  surprise  the  rest, —  and 
certainly  had  succeeded. 

"I  tried  puff-paste,"  said  Augusta,  fanning  her 
hot  face. 

"  So  did  I  !  "  cried  the  others. 

"  And  it  was  a  dead  failure." 

' '  So  was  mine  !  "  echoed  the  voices. 

"  Then  I  thought  I 'd  make  the  other  dish  we 
had  that  day  " 

"  Just  what  I  did  !  " 

"  Feeling  sure  you  all  would  try  the  pastry,  and 
perhaps  get  on  better  than  I." 

"Exactly  like  me!"  and  a  fresh  laugh  ended 
this  general  confession. 

"  Now  we  must  cat  our  pigeons,  as  we  have 
nothing  else,  and  it  is  against  the  rule  to  add  from 
outside  stores.  I  propose  that  each  girl  passes  her 
dish  around  ;  then  we  all  can  criticise  it,  and  so 
get  some  good  out  of  this  very  funny  lunch. 

Augusta's  plan  was  carried  out;  and  all  being 
hungry  after  their  unusual  exertions,  the  girls  fell 
upon  the  unfortunate  birds  like  so  many  famished 
creatures.  The  first  one  went  very  well,  but  when 
the  dishes  were  passed  again,  each  taster  looked 
at  it  anxiously  ;  for  none  were  very  good,  there 
was  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  and  variety  is  the 
spice  of  life,  as  every  one  knows. 

"  Oh,  for  a  slice  of  bread  !  "  sighed  one  damsel. 

"  Why  did  n't  we  think  of  it  ?  "  asked  another. 

"  I  did  ;  but  we  always  have  so  much  cake,  I 
thought  it  was  foolish  to  lay  in  rolls,"  exclaimed 
Augusta,  rather  mortified  at  the  neglect. 

"I  expected  to  have  to  taste  six  pies,  and  one 
does  n't  want  bread  with' pastry,  you  know." 

As  Edith  spoke,  she  suddenly  remembered  Pat- 
ty's biscuit,  which  had  been  left  on  the  side-table 
by  their  modest  maker,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
room  for  them. 

Rejoicing  now  over  the  rather  despised  dish, 
Edith  ran  to  get  it,  saying,  as  she  set  it  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  a  flourish : 

"  My  cousin's  contribution.  She  came  so  late, 
she  only  had  time  for  that.  I 'm  so  glad  I  took 
the  liberty  of  bringing  her  and  them." 

A  murmur  of  welcome  greeted  the  much-desired 
addition  to  the  feast,  which  would  have  been  a 
decided  failure  without  it,  and  the  pretty  plate 
went  briskly  round,  till  nothing  was  left  but  the 
painted  roses  in  it.  With  this  help,  the  best  of  the 
potted  pigeons  were  eaten,  while  a  lively  discussion 
went  on  about  what  they  would  have  next  time. 

"  Let  us  each  tell  our  dish,  and  not  change.  Wc 
shall  never  learn  if  we  don't  keep  to  one  thing  till 
we  do  it  well.  I  will  choose  mince-pie,  and  bring 
a  good  one,  if  it  takes  me  all  the  week  to  do  it," 
said  Edith,  heroically  taking  the  hardest  thing  she 
could  think  of,  to  encourage  the  others. 


Fired  by  this  noble  example,  each  girl  pledged 
herself  to  do  or  die,  and  a  fine  list  of  rich  dishes 
was  made  out  by  these  ambitious  young  cooks. 
Then  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Patty  was  passed,  her 
biscuit  unanimously  pronounced  the  most  success- 
ful contribution,  and  the  vase  presented  to  the 
delighted  girl,  whose  blushes  were  nearly  as  deep 
as  the  color  of  the  flowers  behind  which  she  tried 
to  hide  them. 

Soon  after  this  ceremony  the  party  broke  up, 
and  Edith  went  home  to  tell  the  merry  story, 
proudly  adding  that  the  country  cousin  had  won 
the  prize. 

"  You  rash  child,  to  undertake  mince-pie  !  It  is 
one  of  the  hardest  things  to  make,  and  about  the 
most  unwholesome  when  eaten.  Read  the  recipe 
and  see  what  you  have  pledged  yourself  to  do,  my 
dear,"  said  her  mother,  much  amused  at  the  haps 
and  mishaps  of  the  cooking  class. 

Edith  opened  her  book  and  started  bravely  off 
at  "  Puff-paste";  but  by  the  time  she  had  come 
to  the  end  of  the  three  pages  devoted  to  directions 
for  the  making  of  that  indigestible  delicacy,  her 
face  was  very  sober,  and  when  she  read  aloud  the 
following  recipe  for  the  mince-meat,  despair 
slowly  settled  upon  her  like  a  cloud. 

One  cup  chopped  meat:  1I2  cups  raisins;  cups  currants; 
1 1<  cups  brown  sugar ;  1 1 3  cups  molasses ;  3  cups  chopped  apples  ; 
I  cup  meat  liquor ;  2  tea-spoonfuls  salt ;  2  tea-spoonfuls  cinnamon  ; 
1 2  tea-spoonful  mace;  ^  tea-spoonful  powdered  cloves :  i  lemon, 
grated:  ^  piece  citron,  sliced ;  ^2  cup  brandy:  ^{  cup  wine;  3 
tea-spoonfuls  rose-water. 

"  Oh,  my,  what  a  job  !  I  shall  have  to  work  at 
it  every  day  till  next  Saturday,  for  the  paste  alone 
will  take  all  the  wits  I  have.  I  luas  rash,  but  I 
spoke  without  thinking,  and  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing really  fine.  And  now  1  must  blunder  along 
as  well  as  I  can,"  groaned  Edith. 

"  I  can  help  about  the  measuring  and  weighing 
and  chopping.  I  ahvays  help  mother  at  Thanks- 
giving time,  and  she  makes  delicious  pies.  We 
never  have  mince-pies  at  any  other  time,  as  she 
thinks  it 's  bad  for  us,"  said  P:Uty,  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  good-will. 

"  Patty,  what  are  you  to  take  to  the  lunch  ?  " 
asked  Edith's  mother,  smiling  at  her  daughter's 
mournful  face,  bent  over  the  fatal  book  full  of 
dainty  messes  that  had  tempted  the  unwary  learner 
to  her  doom. 

"Only  coflee,"  replied  Patty,  "I  can't  make 
fancy  things,  but  my  coffee  is  always  good.  They 
said  they  wanted  it,  so  I  offered.'' 

"  1  shall  have  my  pills  and  powders  ready,  for  if 
you  all  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  will  need  a  dose  of 
some  sort  after  your  lunch,  (.".ive  your  orders, 
Edith,  and  devote  your  mind  to  the  task.  I  wish 
you  good  luck  and  good  digestion,  my  dears." 
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With  that  the  mamma  left  the  girls  to  cheer 
each  other,  and  to  make  plans  for  a  daily  lesson 
till  the  perfect  pie  was  made. 

They  certainly  did  their  best,  for  they  began 
on  Monday,  and  each  morning  through  the  week 
went  to  the  mighty  task  with  daily  increasing 
courage  and  skill.  And  they  truly  needed  the 
former,  for  even  good-natured  Nancy  became  tired 
of  having  "  the  young  ladies  fussing  round  so 
much,"  and  looked  cross  as  the  girls  appeared  in 
the  kitchen. 

Edith's  brothers  laughed  at  the  various  failures 
which  appeared  at  table,  and  dear  Mamma  grew 
weary  of  tasting  pastry  and  mince-meat  in  all 
stages  of  progression.  But  the  undaunted  damsels 
kept  on  till  Saturday  came,  and  then  a  very  supe- 
rior pie  stood  ready  to  be  offered  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  class. 

"  I  never  want  to  see  another,"  said  Edith,  as 
the  girls  dressed  together,  weary,  but  well  satisfied 
with  their  labor ;  for  the  pie  had  been  praised  by 
all  beholders,  and  the  fragrance  of  Patty's  coffee 
filled  the  house,  as  it  stood  ready  to  be  poured, 
hot  and  clear,  into  the  best  silver  pot  at  the  last 
moment. 

"  Well,  I  feel  as  if  I  'd  lived  in  a  spice-mill  this 
week,  or  a  pastry-cook's  kitchen ;  and  I 'm  glad 
we  are  done.  Your  brothers  wont  get  any  pie  for 
a  long  while,  I  guess,  if  it  depends  on  you," 
laughed  Patty,  putting  on  the  new  ribbons  her 
cousin  had  given  her. 

"  When  Florence's  brothers  were  here  last 
night,  1  heard  those  rascals  making  all  sorts  of  fun 
of  us,  and  Alf  said  we  ought  to  let  them  come  to 
lunch.  1  scorned  the  idea,  and  made  their  mouths 
water,  by  telling  about  the  good  things  we  were 
going  to  have,"  said  Edith,  exulting  over  the 
severe  remarks  she  had  made  to  these  gluttonous 
young  men,  who  adored  pie  and  yet  jeered  at  un- 
fortunate cooks. 

Florence,  the  lunch-giver  of  the  week,  had  made 
her  table  pretty  with  a  posy  at  each  place,  put  the 
necessary  roll  in  each  artistically  folded  napkin, 
and  hung  the  prize  from  the  gas  burner, — a  large 
blue  satin  bag  full  of  the  most  delicious  bonbons 
money  could  buy.  There  was  some  delay  about 
beginning,  as  one  distracted  cook  sent  word  that 
her  potato-puffs  would  n't  brown,  and  begged 
them  to  wait  for  her.  So  they  adjourned  to  the 
parlor,  and  talked  till  the  flushed  but  triumphant 
Ella  arrived  with  the  puffs  in  fine  order. 

When  all  was  ready  and  the  covers  were  raised, 
another  surprise  awaited  them  ;  not  a  merry  one, 
like  the  last,  but  a  very  serious  affair,  which  pro- 
duced domestic  warfare  in  two  houses  at  least.  On 
each  dish  lay  a  card  bearing  a  new  name  for  its 
carefully  prepared  delicacies.    The  mince-pie  was 


re-christened  "  Nightmare,"  veal  cutlets  "  Dys- 
pepsia," escalloped  lobster  "  Fits,"  lemon  sherbet 
"Colic,"  coffee  "Palpitation,"  and  so  on,  even 
to  the  pretty  sack  of  confectionery,  which  was 
labeled  "Toothache." 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  insulted  cooks, 
and  a  general  cry  of  "  Who  did  it?  "  arose.  The 
poor  maid  who  waited  on  them  declared  with  tears 
that  not  a  soul  had  been  in,  and  she  herself  absent 
only  five  minutes  in  getting  the  ice-water.  Flor- 
ence felt  that  her  guests  had  been  insulted,  and 
promised  to  find  out  the  wretch  and  punish  him 
or  her  in  the  most  terrible  manner.  So  the  irate 
young  ladies  ate  their  lunch  before  it  cooled,  but 
forgot  to  criticise  the  dishes,  so  full  were  they  of 
wonder  at  this  daring  deed.  They  were  just 
beginning  to  calm  down,  when  a  loud  sneeze 
caused  a  general  rush  toward  the  sofa  that  stood  in 
a  recess  of  the  dining-room.  A  small  boy,  nearly 
suffocated  with  suppressed  laughter  and  dust,  was 
dragged  forth,  and  put  on  trial  without  a  moment's 
delay.  Florence  was  judge,  the  others  jury,  and 
the  unhappy  youth,  being  penned  in  a  corner,  was 
ordered  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  on  penalty  of  a  sound  whip- 
ping with  the  big  Japanese  war-fan  that  hung  on 
the  wall  over  his  head. 

Vainly  trying  to  suppress  his  giggles,  Phil  faced 
the  seven  ladies  like  a  man,  and  told  as  little  as 
possible,  delighting  to  torment  them,  like  a  true 
boy. 

"Do  you  know  who  put  those  cards  there?" 
asked  Florence,  who  conducted  the  examination 
of  the  culprit. 

"  Don't  you  wishyoit  did  ?  " 

"  Phil  Gordon,  answer  at  once." 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"Was  it  Alf?  He 's  at  home  Saturdays,  and 
it 's  just  like  a  horrid  Hari'ard  soph  to  plague  us 
so." 

"  It  was  —  not." 

"  Did  you  see  it  done  !  " 

"  1  did." 

"  Man,  or  woman?  Mary  fibs,  and  may  have 
been  bribed." 

"  Man,"  with  a  chuckle  of  great  glee. 

"  Do  I  know  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  you  !  " 

"  Edith's  brother  Rex?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Do  be  a  good  boy,  and  tell  us  !  We  wont 
scold,  though  it  was  a  very,  very  rude  thing  to 
do." 

"  What  will  you  give  me  ?" 
"  Do  you  need  to  be  bribed  to  do  your  duty?" 
"  Well,  it 's  no  fun  to  hide  in  that  stufty  place, 
and  sniff  things  good  to  eat,  and  see  you  make 
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way  with  them,  without  offering  a  fellow  a  taste. 
Give  me  a  good  trial  at  the  lunch,  and  1  '11  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  Boys  are  such  gluttons  !  Shall  we,  girls  ? ''  said 
Florence,  turning  to  her  guests. 

"  Yes,  we  must  know,"  came  the  unanimous 
answer. 

"  Then  go  and  eat,  you  bad  boy;  but  we  shall 
stand  guard  over  you  till  you  tell  us  who  wrote  and 
put  those  insulting  cards  here." 

Florence  let  out  the  prisoner,  and  stood  by  him 
while  he  ate  (in  a  surprisingly  short  time)  the  best 
of  everything  on  the  table,  for  he  well  knew  that 
such  a  rare  chance  would  not  soon  be  his  again. 

"  Now,  give  me  some  of  that  candy,  and  I  'U 
tell,"  demanded  the  young  Shylock,  bound  to 
make  the  best  of  his  power  while  it  lasted. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  little  torment?  I 
can't  give  the  nice  bonbons,  because  they  're  a 
prize,  and  we  have  n't  decided  who  is  to  have  them. " 

"  Never  mind.  Pick  out  a  few  and  get  rid  of 
him,"  cried  the  girls,  hovering  about  their  prisoner 
and  longing  to  shake  the  truth  out  of  him. 

A  handful  of  caramels  was  reluctantly  bestowed, 
and  then  all  waited  for  the  name  of  the  evil-doer 
with  breathless  interest. 

"Well,"  began  Phil,  with  exasperating  slow- 
ness, "Alf  wrote  the  cards,  and  gave  me  half  a 
dollar  to  put  'em  'round.  Made  a  nice  thing  of  it, 
have  n't  I  ? "  And  before  any  of  the  girls  could 
catch  him,  he  had  bolted  from  the  room,  with  one 
hand  full  of  candy,  the  other  of  mince-pie,  and 
his  face  shining  with  the  triumphant  glee  of  a 
small  boy  who  has  teased  seven  big  girls  and  got 
the  better  of  them. 

What  went  on  just  after  that  is  not  recorded, 
though  Phil  peeped  in  at  the  windows,  hooted 
through  the  slide,  and  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  various 
doors.  The  opportune  arrival  of  his  mother  sent 
him  whooping  down  the  street,  and  the  distressed 
damsels  finished  their  lunch  with  what  appetite 
they  could  muster. 

Edith  won  the  prize,  for  her  pie  was  pronounced 
a  grand  success,  and  partaken  of  so  heartily  that 
several  young  ladies  had  reason  to  think  it  well 
named  "Nightmare"  by  the  derisive  Alfred. 
Emboldened  by  her  success,  Edith  invited  them 
all  to  her  house  on  the  next  Saturday,  and  sug- 
gested that  she  and  her  cousin  provide  the  lunch- 
eon, as  they  had  some  new  dishes  to  offer,  not 
down  in  the  recipe-book  they  had  been  studying 
all  winter. 

As  the  ardor  of  the  young  cooks  was  somewhat 
dampened  by  various  failures,  and  the  discovery 
that  good  cooking  is  an  art  not  easily  learned,  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  novelty  was  welcome  ;  and  the 
girls  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  feeling  a  sense 


of  relief  at  the  thought  of  not  having  any  dish  to 
worry  about,  though  not  one  of  them  owned  that 
she  was  tired  of  "mussing,"  as  the  disrespectful 
boys  called  it. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  to  wither  with  silent 
scorn  the  audacious  Alfred  and  his  ally.  Rex,  while 
Phil  was  to  be  snubbed  by  his  sister  till  he  had 
begged  pardon  for  his  share  of  the  evil  deed. 
Then,  having  sweetened  their  tongues  and  tem- 
pers with  the  delicious  bonbons,  the  girls  departed, 
feeling  that  the  next  lunch  would  be  an  event  of 
unusual  interest. 

The  idea  of  it  originated  in  a  dinner  which  Patty 
cooked  one  day  when  Nancy,  who  wanted  a  holi- 
day, was  unexpectedly  called  away  to  the  funeral  of 
a  cousin, —  the  fifth  relative  who  had  died  in  a  year, 
such  was  the  mortality  in  the  jovial  old  creature's 
family.  Edith's  mother  was  very  busy  with  a 
dressmaker,  and  gladly  accepted  the  offer  the  girls 
made  to  get  dinner  by  themselves. 

"  No  fancy  dishes,  if  you  please  ;  the  boys  come 
in  as  hungry  as  hunters,  and  want  a  good  solid 
meal ;  so  have  something  wholesome  and  plain,  and 
plenty  of  it,"  was  the  much-relieved  lady's  only 
suggestion,  as  she  retired  to  the  sewing-room  and 
left  the  girls  to  keep  house  and  prepare  dinner  in 
their  own  way. 

"  Now,  Edie,  you  be  the  mistress  and  give  your 
orders,  and  I  'U  be  cook.  Only  have  things  that 
go  well  together, —  not  all  baked  or  all  boiled,  be- 
cause there  is  n't  room  enough  on  the  range,  you 
know,"  said  Patty,  putting  on  a  big  apron  with 
an  air  of  great  satisfaction ;  for  she  was  fond  of 
cooking,  and  was  tired  of  doing  nothing. 

"  I  '11  watch  all  you  do,  and  learn  ;  so  that  the 
next  time  Nancy  goes  off  in  a  hurry,  I  can  take 
her  place,  and  not  have  to  give  the  boys  what  they 
hate, —  a  '  picked-up  dinner,'"  answered  Edith, 
pleased  with  her  part,  yet  a  little  mortified  to  find 
how  few  plain  dishes  she  could  make  well. 

"  What  do  the  boys  like  ?  "  asked  Patty,  longing 
to  please  them,  for  they  all  liked  her  and  were 
very  kind  to  her. 

"Roast  beef  and  custard  pudding,  with  two  or 
three  kinds  of  vegetables.    Can  we  do  all  that?  " 

"Yes,  indeed.  I  '11  make  the  pudding  right 
away,  and  have  it  baked  before  the  meat  goes  in. 
I  can  cook  as  many  vegetables  as  you  please,  and 
soup  too." 

So  the  order  was  given  and  all  went  w-ell,  if  one 
might  judge  by  the  sounds  of  merriment  in  the 
kitchen.  Patty  made  her  best  gingerbread,  and 
cooked  some  apples  with  sugar  and  spice  for  tea, 
and  at  the  stroke  of  two  had  a  nice  dinner  smok- 
ing on  the  table,  to  the  great  contentment  of  the 
hungry  boys,  who  did  eat  like  hunters,  and  ad- 
vised mamma  to  send  old  Nancy  away  and  keep 
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Patty  for  cook ;  which  complimentary  but  rash 
proposal  pleased  their  cousin  very  much. 

"  Now,  this  is  useful  cookery,  and  well  done, 
though  it  looks  so  simple,"  said  Edith's  mother. 
"Any  girl  can  learn  how,  and  so  be  independent 
of  servants  if  need  be.  Drop  your  class,  Edith, 
and  take  a  few  lessons  of  Patty.  That  would  suit 
me  better  than  French  affairs  that  are  neither 
economical  nor  wholesome." 

"  I  will,  Mamma,  for  1  'm  tired  of  creaming  but- 
ter, larding  things,  and  beating  eggs.  These  dishes 
are  not  so  elegant,  but  we  must  have  them  ;  so  I 
may  as  well  learn,  if  Patty  will  teach  me." 


grew  the  lunch  which  Edith  proposed,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  which  went  much  thought  and  care  ; 
for  the  girls  meant  to  have  many  samples  of  coun- 
try fare,  so  that  various  tastes  might  be  pleased. 
The  plan  gradually  grew  as  they  worked,  and  a  lit- 
tle surprise  was  added,  which  was  a  great  success. 

When  Saturday  came,  the  younger  boys  were  all 
packed  off  for  a  holiday  in  the  country,  that  the 
coast  might  be  clear. 

"  No  hiding  under  sofas  in  my  house,  no  med- 
dling with  my  dinner,  if  you  please,  gentlemen," 
said  Edith,  as  she  saw  the  small  brothers  safely 
off,  and  fell  to  work  with  Patty  and  the  maid  to 
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"With  pleasure,  all  I  know,"  replied  her  cousin. 
"Mother  thinks  it  a  very  important  part  of  a  girl's 
education  ;  for  if  you  can't  keep  servants,  you  can 
do  your  own  work  well,  and  even  if  you  are  rich 
you  are  not  so  dependent  as  is  one  who  is  ignorant 
of  these  things.  All  kinds  of  useful  sewing  and 
housework  come  first  with  us,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments afterward,  as  time  and  money  allow." 

"  That  sort  of  thing  turns  out  the  kind  of  girl  1 
like,  and  so  thinks  every  sensible  fellow,"  exclaimed 
Rex.  "Good  luck  to  you,  Cousin,  and  my  best 
thanks  for  a  capital  dinner  and  a  wise  little  lecture 
for  dessert." 

Rex  made  his  best  bow  as  he  left  the  table,  and 
Patty  colored  high  with  pleasure  at  the  praise  of 
the  tall  collegian. 

Out  of  this,  and  the  talk  thev  had  afterward, 


arrange  the  dining-room  to  suit  the  feast  about  to 
be  spread  there. 

As  antique  furniture  is  the  fashion  nowadays, 
it  was  easy  to  collect  all  the  old  tables,  chairs, 
china,  and  ornaments  in  the  house,  and  make  a 
pleasant  place  of  the  sunny  room,  where  a  tall 
clock  always  stood,  and  damask  hangings  a  cent- 
ury old  added  much  to  the  effect.  A  massive 
mahogany  table  was  set  forth  with  ancient  silver, 
glass,  china,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  old  salt-cellars, 
pepper-pots,  pickle-dishes,  knives,  and  spoons. 
High-backed  chairs  stood  around  it,  and  the  guests 
were  received  by  a  very  pretty  old  lady  in  plum- 
colored  satin,  with  a  muslin  pelerine,  and  a  large 
lace  cap  very  becoming  to  the  rosy  face  it  sur- 
rounded. A  fat  watch  ticked  in  the  wide  belt, 
mitts  covered  the  plump  hands,  and  a  reticule 
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hung  at  the  side.  Madam's  daughter,  in  a  very 
short-waisted  pink  silk  gown,  niusUn  apron,  and 
frill,  was  even  prettier  than  her  mother,  for  her 
dark,  curly  hair  hung  on  her  shoulders,  and  a  little 
cap  with  long  pink  streamers  was  stuck  on  the 
top.  Her  mitts  went  to  the  elbow,  and  a  pink  sash 
was  tied  in  a  large  bow  behind.  Black  satin  shoes 
covered  her  feet,  and  a  necklace  of  gold  beads  was 
around  her  throat. 

Great  was  the  pleasure  this  little  surprise  gave 
the  girls,  and  gay  was  the  chatter  that  went  on  as 
they  were  welcomed  by  their  hostesses,  who  con- 
stantly forgot  their  parts.  Madam  frisked  now  and 
then,  and  "  pretty  Peggy  "  was  so  anxious  about 
dinner  that  she  was  not  as  devoted  to  her  company 
as  a  well-bred  young  lady  should  be.  But  no  one 
minded,  and  when  the  bell  rang,  all  gathered  about 
the  table,  eager  to  see  what  the  feast  was  to  be. 

"  Ladies,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  taste 
of  some  of  the  good  old-style  dishes  rather  out  of 
fashion  now,"  said  Madam,  standing  at  her  place, 
with  a  napkin  pinned  over  the  purple  dress,  and  a 
twinkle  in  the  blue  eyes  under  the  wide  cap-frills. 
"  We  thought  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  some 
of  them  to  the  class  and  to  our  family  cooks,  who 
either  scorn  the  plain  dishes  or  don't  know  how  to 
cook  them  n'ell.  There  is  a  variety,  and  we  hope 
all  will  find  something  to  enjoy.  Peggy,  uncover, 
and  let  us  begin." 

At  first  the  girls  looked  a  little  disappointed,  for 
the  dishes  were  not  very  new  to  them,  but  when 
they  tasted  a  real  "  boiled  dinner,"  and  found  how 
good  it  was ;  also  baked  beans,  neither  hard, 
greasy,  nor  burnt ;  beefsteak,  tender,  juicy,  and 
well  flavored ;  potatoes,  mealy  in  spite  of  the  sea- 
son ;  Indian  pudding,  made  as  few  modern  cooks 
know  how  to  make  it ;  brown  bread,  with  home- 
made butter  ;  and  pumpkin-pie  that  cut  like  wedges 
of  vegetable  gold, — they  changed  their  minds,  and 
began  to  eat  with  appetites  that  would  have  de- 
stroyed their  reputations  as  delicate  young  ladies, 
if  they  had  been  seen.  Tea  in  egg-shell  cups, 
election-cake  and  cream-cheese,  with  fruit,  ended 
the  dinner ;  and  as  they  sat  admiring  the  tiny  old 
spoons,  the  crisp  cake,  and  the  little  cheeses  like 
snow-balls,  Edith  said,  in  reply  to  various  compli- 
ments paid  her;  "Let  us  give  honor  where 
honor  is  due.  Patty  suggested  this,  and  did  most 
of  the  cooking ;  so  thank  her,  and  borrow  her 
recipe-book.  It 's  very  funny,  ever  so  old,  copied 
and  tried  by  her  grandmother,  and  full  of  direc- 
tions for  making  cjuantities  of  nice  things,  from 
pie  like  this  to  a  safe,  sure  wash  for  the  com- 
plexion. May-dew,  rose-leaves,  and  lavender, — 
does  n't  that  sound  lovely  ?  " 


"Oh,  let  me  copy  it!"  was  the  simultaneous 
recjuest  of  Ella  and  May,  who  were  afflicted  with 
freckles,  and  Laura,  who  was  sallow  from  over- 
indulgence in  coffee  and  confectionery. 

"  Yes,  indeed.  But  I  was  about  to  say,  as  we  have 
no  prize  to-day,  we  have  prepared  a  little  souvenir 
of  our  old-fashioned  dinner  for  each  of  you. 
Bring  them.  Daughter  ;  I  hope  the  ladies  will  par- 
don the  homeliness  of  the  offering,  and  make  use 
of  the  hint  that  accompanies  each." 

As  Edith  spoke,  with  a  comical  mingling  of  the 
merry  girl  and  the  stately  old  lady  she  was  trying 
to  personate,  Patty  brought  from  the  sideboard, 
where  it  had  stood  in  hiding,  a  silver  salver,  on 
which  lay  five  dainty  little  loaves  of  bread.  On  the 
top  of  each  loaf  appeared  a  recipe  for  making  it, 
nicely  written  on  a  colored  card  and  held  in  place 
by  a  silver  scarf-pin. 

"  How  cunning  !  "  "  What  lovely  pins  !  "  "  1  '11 
take  the  hint  and  learn  to  make  good  bread  at 
once."  "It  smells  as  sweet  as  a  nut,  and  is  n't 
hard  or  heavy  anywhere  !  "  "  Such  a  pretty  idea, 
and  so  clever  of  you  to  carry  it  out  so  well !  " 

These  remarks  went  on  as  the  little  loaves  went 
around,  each  girl  finding  her  pin  well  suited  to  her 
pet  fancy  or  foible  ;  for  all  were  different,  and  all 
very  pretty,  whether  the  design  was  a  palette,  a 
pen,  a  racquet,  a  fan,  or  a  bar  of  music. 

Seeing  that  her  dinner  was  a  success  in  spite  of 
its  homeliness,  Edith  added  the  last  surprise,  which 
had  also  been  one  to  Patty  and  herself  when  it 
arrived,  just  in  time  to  be  carried  out.  She  forgot 
to  be  Madam  now,  and  said  with  a  face  full  of 
mingled  merriment  and  satisfaction,  as  she  pushed 
her  cap  askew  and  pulled  off  her  mitts  : 

"  Girls,  the  best  joke  of  all  is  that  Rex  and  Alf 
sent  the  pins,  and  made  Phil  bring  them,  with  a 
most  humble  apology  for  their  impertinence  last 
week.  A  meeker  boy  I  never  saw,  and  for  that 
we  may  thank  Floy  ;  but  I  think  the  dinner  Pat 
and  I  cooked  the  other  day  won  Rex's  heart,  so  that 
he  made  Alf  eat  humble  pie  in  this  agreeable 
manner.  We  '11  not  say  anything  about  it,  but  will 
all  wear  our  pins,  and  show  the  boys  that  we  can 
forgive  and  forget  as  '  sweet  girls  '  should,  though 
we  do  cook  and  have  ideas  of  our  own  beyond 
looking  pretty  and  minding  our  older  brothers." 

"We  will!"  cried  the  chorus  with  one  voice, 
and  Florence  added:  "  1  also  propose  that  when 
we  have  learned  to  make  something  besides  '  kick- 
shaws,' as  the  boys  call  our  fancy  dishes,  we  have 
a  dinner  like  this,  and  invite  those  rascals  to  it ; 
which  will  be  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads, 
and  will  put  a  stop  for  evermore  to  their  making 
jokes  about  our  cooking  class." 
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LORRAINE'S  REASON. 
By  Emma  C.  Dowd. 


LORR.'MNE  has  wonderful,  lustrous  eyes, 
Clear  as  the  depths  of  a  mountain  lake, 

Blue  as  the  blue  of  morning  skies 

That  frost  and  sunshine  together  make. 

"  Give  me  those  beautiful  eyes,"  I  said, 

"  Those  merry  blue  eyes  of  yours,  Lorraine!" 


The  sunbeams  danced  on  the  golden  head, 
While  into  the  eyes  crept  a  look  of  pain. 

"  1  tan't !  "  the  little  maid  said,  at  last. 

Her  mind  all  free  from  the  sudden  doubt. 
As  over  the  lids  her  fingers  passed. 
"  Dod  put  'em  in  tight,  and  I  tan't  det  'em  out  !  " 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 
Bv  Frank  R.  Stockton. 


L 

THE   ROMANS,   BUT  NOT  ROME. 

It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  persons  traveling 
in  Europe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  coun- 
tries they  intend  to  visit,  to  form  themselves  into 
companies  under  the  charge  of  a  man  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  go  with  such  parties  and  person- 
ally conduct  them  during  the  tours  and  journeys 
that  may  be  agreed  upon.  Besides  relieving  trav- 
elers from  the  troubles  and  perplexities  which 
often  befall  them  in  countries  with  the  language 
and  customs  of  which  they  are  not  well  acquainted, 
the  personal  conductor  is  familiar  with  all  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  various  places  visited,  and 
is  able  to  explain  to  those  under  his  charge  every- 
thing that  they  see. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  offer  ipy  services  to  you, 
boys  and  girls  of  St.  NICHOLAS,  to  personally 
conduct  you,  in  the  pages  of  your  magazine,  to 
various  interesting  places  in  Europe.  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  you  over  all  Europe,  nor  to  stop 
at  every  well-known  place  upon  our  route,  for  to 
do  this  would  require  a  long  time.  Of  course, 
there  are  few  places  in  the  world  which  the  St. 
Nicholas  young  people  have  not  read  about ;  but 
every  traveler  sees  something  new,  or  sees  old 
things  in  a  new  light,  and  when  we  visit  great 
cities  or  noted  localities,  we  shall  not  only  try  to 
enjoy  what  we  have  read  of  before,  but  to  find  out 
as  much  as  possible  for  ourselves.  I  shall  conduct 
you  only  over  such  ground  as  1  myself  have  pre- 
viously visited.  And  now,  as  we  know  what  is  to 
be  done,  we  will  set  out. 


If  we  cross  the  Atlantic  by  one  of  the  fast  steam- 
ships, we  shall  make  the  voyage  in  about  a  week. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  Liverpool,  to  which  port 
most  of  the  steamers  sail,  we  must  not  think  that 
our  journey  is  over  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day. 
At  that  time  we  have  only  reached  Oueenstown, 
Ireland.  The  time  of  steamers  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic is  estimated  by  the  number  of  days  and  hours 
occupied  in  going  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Oueens- 
town, or  from  Oueenstown  to  Sandy  Hook.  It  is 
true  that,  on  arriving  at  Oueenstown  we  have 
reached  Europe,  but  we  must  go  on  for  about  a 
day  more  before  we  get  to  Liverpool,  the  end  of 
our  voyage  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  stop  for 
a  time  in  Ireland,  which  many  people  do.  We 
are  landed  at  Liverpool  by  a  little  side-wheel 
steam-boat,  which  conveys  us  from  the  ocean 
steamer,  anchored  in  mid-stream,  to  the  "land- 
ing-stage "  or  floating  dock. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  we 
are  on  our  way  to  the  south  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  shall  make  short  stops,  at 
present,  at  intervening  places,  no  matter  how  in- 
teresting they  may  be.  For  this  reason  we  shall 
soon  leave  behind  us  Liverpool,  with  its  mag- 
nificent stone  docks,  its  seven  miles  of  quays,  and 
its  enormous  draught-horses,  which  bear  the  same 
relation  to  common  horses  that  Jumbo  bears  to 
common  elephants.  Nor  shall  we  stop  very  long 
at  the  queer  old  town  of  Chester,  full  of  quaint 
and  curious  houses  of  the  olden  time,  some  with 
Scriptural  texts  upon  their  fronts,  and  which  has 
a  wall  entirely  around  it,  built  by  the  Romans 
when  these  might)-  people  were  masters  of  Eng- 
land.   If  there  is  in  our  company  any  boy  or  girl 
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who  has  studied  ancient  history  so  much  that  he 
or  she  is  tired  of  hearing  about  the  Romans,  that 
member  of  our  party  must  either  turn  back  and 
go  home,  or  else  be  prepared  to  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  resignation  during  the  rest  of  our  journeys. 
For,  in  traveling  over  civilized  Europe,  we  might 
as  well  try  to  avoid  English  or  American  travelers 
(who  are  to  be  found  everywhere)  as  to  avoid  the 
architectural  remains  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
as  great  in  colonizing  as  they  were  in  conquering, 
and  who  left  marks  of  their  enterprise  from  Africa 
to  Scotland.  If  this  energetic  nation  had  known 
of  the  existence  of  a  continent  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  is  \  er)-  likel)'  that  there  would  now 
be  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheater  on 
Coney  Island,  and  a  Roman  wall  around  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey.  Even  London,  the  greatest 
city  in  the  civilized  world,  where  we  shall  not  stop 


but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  stop  here  now,  and 
so  w  e  keep  on  toward  the  south  of  France. 

Our  first  actual  visit  will  be  made  to  the  small 
but  very  old  city  of  Avignon  f  on  the  River  Rhone. 
This  is  a  good  place  at  which  to  begin  our  foreign 
life,  for  there  are  few  towns  in  Europe  which  to  an 
.American  boy  or  girl  would  seem  more  thoroughlj' 
foreign  than  .'Avignon.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  with  the  battlements  and  towers 
almost  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  built  in 
tlie  fourteenth  century.  Nearly  all  the  streets 
arc  either  narrow  or  crooked,  and  many  are 
both,  as  streets  used  to  be  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  some  of  them  are  cut  through  solid  rock, 
with  queer  old  houses  perched  high  overhead. 
But  there  are  broad  open  spaces,  and  one  straight 
wide  street,  which,  with  the  handsome  gate  at  the 
end  of  it,  was  formerly  called  the  street  and  gate 


now,  although  we  shall  visit  it  at  a  fu-  - 
ture  time,  received  its  original  name, 
Londinium,  from  the  Romans,  who  .  ;  A 

made  it  from  two  Saxon  words. 

England  is  a  lieautiful  country,  and 
tempts  us  greatly  to  linger,  but  we 
must  keep  on  and  cross  over,  as  soon  —  -  " 

as  possible,  to  the  Continent ;  and  as 
some  of  us  are  probabh'  subject  to 
sea-sickness,  wc  will  choose  the  short- 
est sea  route  —  that  between  Dover 
and  Calais.*  The  English  Channel  is  one  of  the 
worst  places  in  the  world  for  causing  sea-sickness, 
and  we  shall  take  passage  upon  a  very  curious  vessel, 
built  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  rolling,  pitching,  and  tossing  which  cause 
many  travelers  to  suffer  more  in  a  few  hours'  trip 
between  England  and  France  than  they  had  suf- 
fered in  their  whole  voyage  across  the  wide  Atlantic, 
This  vessel  is,  m  reality,  two  boats,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  covered  with  one  deck  like  the  catama- 
rans in  use  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  com- 
paratively easy  and  steady  motion,  and  it  is  quite 
a  novel  experience  to  go  out  to  the  forward  rail, 
and  see  the  bows  of  the  two  vessels  in  front  of  us 
plowing  through  the  water,  side  by  side,  as  if  they 
were  a  pair  of  steam-boats  running  a  very  even 
race.  From  Calais  we  go  by  rail  to  Paris,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world  ; 
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of  Petrarch,  after  the  famous  poet  who  lived  near 
Avignon.  Lately,  however,  the  French  people 
have  changed  its  name,  and  now  it  is  called  the 
street  of  the  Republic.  But  with  this  exception 
there  is  nothing  about  Avignon  that  would  remind 
us  of  any  modern  tow  n.  Everything  we  see  —  the 
houses,  the  streets,  the  churches — looks  as  if  it 
had  been  in  use  for  centuries. 

In  the  year  1309  .Avignon  became  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ;  for  in  that 
\'ear  the  Pope  of  Rome  came  to  live  here,  and 
made  this  little  city  the  central  seat  of  government 
of  the  Christian  church.  Civil  wars  in  Italy  made 
Rome  a  very  unpleasant  place  for  the  popes  to  live 
in,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  King  of 
France,  Pope  Clement  V.  established  himself  at 
.\vignon,  and  other  popes  succeeded  him  ;  and  the 
fact  that  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  popes 
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lived  at  Avignon  has  given  this  little  city  an  im- 
portant place  in  history. 

The  massive  palace  in  which  the  popes  used  to 
live  still  stands  upon  a  hill  called  the  Rocher  des 
Doms,  overlooking  the  town.  This  building,  lofty 
in  height  and  immense  in  extent,  is  now  occupied 
as  a  military  barracks,  but  visitors  can  walk  through 
it  and  see  many  remains  of  its  former  grandeur. 
But  in  its  lofty  halls  —  (the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  fresco  paintings  by  Italian  masters) 
—  rude  soldiers  now  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  where 
popes  and  cardinals  once  moved  about  in  state. 

After  a  visit  to  the  old  cathedral  near  by,  we  go 
out  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  which  is  laid 
out  as  a  pleasure-ground,  with  handsome  walks 
and  shrubbery.  From  a  high  point  here  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  France.  Far  off  to  the 
eastward,  with  its  white  head  against  the  deep 
blue  sky,  is  a  mountain,  its  top  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  It  is  Mont  Ventoux,*  one  of  the 
Maritime' Alps  ;  and  although  we  shall  see  much 
grander  mountains,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  forget 
this  one,  on  top  of  which  is  lying,  perhaps,  the  first 
perpetual  snow  that  some  of  us  have  ever  seen.  Far 
away  on  every  side,  we  have  beautiful  views  of  the 
Rhone  valley  and  the  surrounding  country  with 
its  dark  masses  of  forest,  its  vast  stretches  of  fields 
and  groves  of  olive-trees,  and  its  little  white  stone 
villages  scattered  about,  here  and  there,  upon  the 
landscape.  The  river  Rhone  runs  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocher  des  Doms  ;  and  looking  across 
its  two  branches,  which  are  here  separated  by  a 


New  City  ;  and  the  place  with  the  walls  around  it 
is  the  ruins  of  the  fortified  .A-bbey  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  used  to  be  a  very  important  establishment 
in  the  time  of  the  popes.  Just  beneath  us  there 
is  a  part  of  an  ancient  bridge  which  once  stretched 
across  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  and  over 
the  island,  to  the  other  side.  The  swift-flowing 
Rhone,  however,  has  long  since  carried  away 
nearly  all  of  it,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
small  portion,  with  a  little  chapel  standing  on  the 
outermost  and  broken  end. 

There  is  now  a  modern  bridge  over  the  river, 
and  as  I  know  we  will  all  wish  to  examine  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  on  the  other  side,  we  will  cross  over 
this ;  and  we  soon  enter  the  town  of  Villeneuve, 
which  I  am  sure  is  the  saddest  and  most  deserted- 
looking  place  that  any  of  you  ever  saw  in  your 
lives. 

There  are  few  persons  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
We  go  up  a  long  street  with  dead-looking  houses 
on  each  side,  and  occasionally  we  see  a  magnifi- 
cent stone  portal  with  pillars  and  carved  ornaments, 
which  would  seem  to  lead  to  some  grand  palace ; 
but  on  looking  through  the  gate-way  we  see  nothing 
behind  but  a  miserable  little  stone  shanty,  the 
palace  having  long  ago  gone  to  ruin.  An  impos- 
ing entrance  of  this  kind,  which  leads  to  nothing 
of  any  consequence,  reminds  me  of  some  people  I 
have  met. 

I  must  say  here,  while  speaking  of  the  aspect 
of  Villeneuve,  that  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  depressed  by  the  melancholy  little  villages  we 
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large  island,  we  see  something  that  seems  like  a 
fortress.  The  four  walls,  inclosing  a  large  square 
space,  have  battlements  and  towers,  most  of  which 
are  now  broken  down ;  but  two  fine  old  towers, 
with  a  gate-way  between  them,  still  stand  up  bold 
and  high.  Near  these  ruins  is  a  long,  straggling 
town,  which  is  the  very  old  town  of  Villeneuve,!  or 


shall  meet  with  in  our  travels  in  the  southern  part 
of  Europe.  We  must  not  expect  pretty  houses, 
surrounded  by  shade-trees,  fresh  grass,  and  flower- 
beds, such  as  we  see  in  country  places  at  home. 
In  England,  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent, 
many  of  the  small  country  houses  and  villages  are 
extremely  picturesque  and  attractive,  but  in  the 
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southern  part  of  Europe,  where  the  summers  arc 
long  and  hot,  the  houses  in  the  villages  are  built 
of  gray  or  whitish  stone,  with  as  few  windows  as 
possible,  and  are  crowded  close  together.  The 
narrow  streets  are  hard  and  white,  and  look  as  if 
they  were  made  of  the  same  stone  as  the  houses. 
The  heat  can  not  penetrate  into  these  tomb-like 


rooms  of  the  tu  o  towers,  which  are  connected,  and 
which  for  centuries  were  used  for  prisons.  In  a  small 
dark,  stone  cell  there  is  an  inscription  stating  that 
Gaston,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  here  confined. 
This  was  the  "  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,"  who  was, 
from  time  to  time,  shut  up  in  various  prisons  of 
France.    One  of  the  large  rooms  has  its  stone 


buildings,  and  they  may  bo  very  cool  and  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  who  live  in  them,  but  they  have 
not  a  cheerful  air.  But  we  shall  get  used  to  this 
and  many  other  things  which  are  either  better  or 
worse  than  what  we  have  left  behind  us  at  home  ; 
and  the  sooner  we  make  up  our  minds  to  enjoy,  so 
far  as  we  can,  whatever  sights  we  see,  without  con- 
tinually comparing  them  with  things  at  home,  the 
greater  pleasure  shall  we  take  in  our  travels,  and 
the  greater  advantage  will  they  be  to  us. 

When  we  have  passed  through  the  town  and 
have  reached  the  old  abbey,  we  find  a  little  man 
with  a  bunch  of  keys ;  he  is  called  the  gardien, 
and  has  the  privilege  of  showing  the  place. 
Did  any  of  you  ever  read  "  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,"  by  Mrs.  Radclifl'e  ?  If  you  have,  you 
will  remember  that  the  story  is  full  of  secret  pas- 
sages, concealed  door-ways,  trap-doors,  and  dun- 
geons. The  two  great  round  towers  which  stand 
on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  this  abbey 
are  very  much  liku  my  idea  of  the  Castle  of  Udol- 
pho. We  enter  one  of  the  towers  by  a  little  door 
on  the  ground,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  dark  apart- 
ment ;  then  we  go  up  narrow,  winding  stone  stairs, 
with  a  rope  on  one  side  to  take  hold  of ;  and  so 
visit,  one  after  another,  the  various  dungeons  and 


floor  literally  co\ered  with  inscriptions  scratched 
or  carved  there  by  prisoners.  Some  of  these  were 
made  as  late  as  the  great  French  Revolution, 
while  others  date  back  to  the  tenth  century;  some 
are  very  elaborate,  and  it  must  have  taken  the 
prisoners  a  long  time  to  cut  them  out,  but  that 
was  probably  the  only  way  they  had  of  passing 
the  time.  In  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  towers 
is  the  bakery,  with  immense  ovens,  still  apparently 
in  good  order.  Near  by  is  the  little  cell  where  the 
baker,  who  was  always  a  prisoner,  was  e\'ery  night 
locked  up.  The  gardien  will  point  out  to  us  trap- 
doors, on  which  we  feel  somewhat  fearful  to  tread, 
and  doors  and  dark  passages  uhich  we  should 
never  be  likely  to  find  by  ourselves.  And,  at  last, 
we  make  our  w-ay  down  the  stone  stairs,  which  are 
worn  by  the  steps  of  many  generations  of  prison- 
ers, guards,  and  jailors,  and  out  into  the  great 
inclosed  space  surrounded  by  the  abbey  walls. 
There  are  other  towers  at  the  corners  of  these 
walls,  but  they  are  in  a  ruined  condition.  Almost 
in  the  center  of  the  inclosure  is  a  comparatively 
modern  convent,  with  a  wall  around  it.  This  is 
the  only  place  within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient 
abbey  that  is  inhabited. 

Ruins  of  this  kind  possess  a  historical  interest. 
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and  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  manners 
and  customs  of  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  should 
not  fail  to  visit  them,  if  it  is  in  their  power ;  but, 
after  all,  I  think  we  shall  feel  relieved  when  we  go 
away  from  this  gloomy  fortress  and  these  melan- 
choly dungeons,  and  prepare  to  visit  something 
which  is  a  relic  of  the  past, —  I  may  say  of  the  very 
long,  long  past, — but  which  has  no  saddening 
traditions  connected  with  it. 

What  we  are  now  going  to  see  is  not  at  Avig- 
non, but  is  distant  about  an  hour's  ride  by  rail. 
It  is  the  Pontdu  Gard*(or  "  Bridge  of  the  Gard"), 
a  great  bridge,  or  aqueduct,  built  here  by  the 
Romans  at  a  time  when  this  part  of  France  was 
occupied  by  the  soldiers  and  colonies  of  that  peo- 
ple ;  and,  next  to  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  it  is 
considered  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  piece  of 
Roman  architecture  now  standing  in  the  world. 

In  order  to  properly  see  this  great  ruin,  we  shall 
give  a  day  to  the  visit ;  and  we  shall  take  a  morning 
train  at  the  station  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  oppo- 
site Avignon,  and  go  to  Remoulin,t  a  small  village 
about  two  miles  from  the  Pont  du  Gard.  Then 
as  many  of  us  as  can  be  accommodated  will  get 
into  little  carriages,  each  drawn  by  one  horse 
with  a  high  horn  to  his  collar,  on  which  hang 
bells,  and  driven  by  a  man  in  a  blue  blouse, 
with  a  whip  that  cracks  as  merrily  as  the  bells 
jingle  ;  and  the  rest  of  us,  1  suppose,  will  have  to 
walk.  The  most  of  our  road  is  by  the  little  river 
Gardon.  usually  called  the  Gard;  and  as  we  go 
along,  we  see  French  rural  life  much  better  than 
we  can  from  the  windoHS  of  a  railway  train.  The 
road  is  smooth  and  hard,  like  those  of  our  cit\- 
parks.  Of  this  kind,  indeed,  are  nearly  all  the 
roads  in  France.  When  we  have  gone  about  two 
miles,  we  reach  a  \  alley  formed  by  two  rows  of 
high  hills,  which  rise  on  each  side  of  the  river : 
and  at  a  turn  in  the  road  we  suddenly  see  before 
us  the  great  Pont  du  Gard.  It  is  an  immense 
stone  bridge,  rising  high  into  the  air  and  stretching 
across  the  whole  valley.  It  consists  of  three  rows 
of  arches,  one  above  the  other.  In  the  lower  row- 
there  are  six  very  large  arches ;  above  this  is  a 
longer  row  of  eleven  smaller  arches  ;  and  over  this, 
thirty-five  arches  still  smaller.  On  the  top  of  the 
upper  row,  and  forming  the  summit  of  the  bridge, 
is  a  covered  aqueduct,  or  water-way.  At  a  little 
distance  this  vast  bridge  seems  almost  as  entire 
and  perfect  as  when  first  built,  and  we  can  hardly 
realize  the  fact  that  it  has  stood  there  for  nineteen 
centuries.  The  valley  here  is  wild  and  almost 
desolate.  There  is  a  mill  on  one  side  of  the  river 
and  a  small  house,  nearly  concealed  by  trees,  on 
the  other,  and  an  occasional  wagon  may  be  seen 
moving  slowly  along  the  road,  or  crossing  the 
river  on  a  bridge,  which  was  built  in  1743  for 


military  purposes,  close  to  the  lower  arches  of 
the  ancient  structure  and  partly  resting  on  them. 
Otherwise  the  place  is  quiet  and  deserted,  as  it 
probably  always  has  been  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that 
the  Romans  should  have  built  such  a  stupendous 
and  costly  bridge  in  a  spot  like  this.  But  it  was 
not  put  here  that  people  might  cross  the  little 
river  Gardon,  which  is  spanned  by  a  single  one  of 
the  lower  row  of  arches.  There  is  a  broad  pave- 
ment of  great  slabs  of  stone  on  the  top  of  this  first 
row  of  arches,  and  on  this  persons  could  walk  if 
there  happened  to  be  anybody  who  wanted  to 
cross  the  river  at  this  point,  but  vehicles  could 
never  go  over  the  Font  du  Gard.  It  was  erected 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  water  across  the 
valley,  and  was  part  of  an  aqueduct,  twenty-five 
miles  long,  constructed  by  the  Romans  to  conduct 
the  water  of  the  springs  of  Airan  to  their  town  of 
Nemausus,  now  the  French  town  of  Nimes.  J 
Remains  of  this  aqueduct  may  still  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  between  the  springs 
and  Nimes. 

We  all  stop  for  a  few  moments  to  gaze  at  this 
massive  structure, — even  now  one  of  the  greatest 
bridges  in  the  world,  —  and  then  we  hurry  forward 
to  take  possession  of  it.  This  we  may  truly  do  for 
as  long  a  time  as  we  please,  for  there  is  no  gar- 
dien  here  in  charge  of  the  bridge  ;  there  are  no 
guides  to  take  us  about  and  explain  everything, 
as  if  they  were  "saying  a  lesson"  which  they 
had  learned  years  ago,  and  had  repeated  every 
day  since ;  and  it  is  very  likely  there  are  no 
tourists  wandering  up  and  down  with  red  guide- 
books in  their  hands,  for  it  is  an  out-of-the-way 
place.  So  we  have  the  great  bridge  to  ourselves, 
and  can  wander  and  climb  about  it  as  much  as 
we  like.  We  send  the  little  carriages  back  to 
Remoulin,  with  orders  to  return  for  us  in  the 
afternoon,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  the  pleasant 
occupation  of  finding  out  exactly  what  sort  of  a 
bridge  the  Romans  constructed  when  they  made 
up  their  minds  to  build  a  really  good  one.  The 
first  thing  we  do  is  to  pass  under  some  of  the 
lower  arches  to  the  farther  side ;  and  this  we 
can  easily  do,  for,  as  I  said  before,  the  little 
river  runs  under  but  one  of  these  arches,  the 
others  stretching  over  the  rocks,  the  grass,  and 
the  road  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  From 
the  other  side  we  get  a  view  of  the  ancient 
bridge  unobstructed  by  the  modern  one,  which 
was  built  by  a  warrior  duke  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  his  cannon  and  military  wagons  across  the 
stream,  and  which  is  now  a  very  good  bridge  for 
vehicles  of  the  present  day.  As  we  gaze  up  at  the 
old  bridge,  we  see  great  stones  projecting  at 
regular  intervals  from  its  sides,  from  the  bottom 
up  to  the  top  of  the  second  row  of  arches.  These 
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served  as  supports  to  the  derricks  and  other 
machines  by  which  the  massive  stones  were  raised 
as  the  building  progressed;  and  when  Agrippa 
(the  son-in-law  of  Csesar  Augustus),  who  is  believed 
to  have  built  this  bridge,  had  finished  his  great 
work,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  his 
workmen  cut  off  these  projecting  stones,  and  thus 
we  have  an  idea  of  one  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  Roman  stone-masons  worked.  When  we  go 
up  to  the  road  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 


we  can  look  through  the  long  covered  water-way 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  But  more  than  this, 
we  can  walk  through  it  if  we  choose,  and  this  we 
immediately  prepare  to  do.  This  long  passage, 
through  which  the  water  used  to  run,  is  several 
feet  wide,  and  higher  than  a  tall  man,  and  in  some 
places  the  broad  slabs  of  stone  which  formed  its 
roof  are  missing,  so  that  it  is  now  quite  well  lighted. 
There  is  no  danger  in  walking  through  it,  for  there 
are  no  holes  in  the  floor  through  which  one  might 
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the  first  row  of  arches,  we  all  cross  the  bridge  on 
the  broad  pavement,  which  seems  as  smooth  and 
solid  as  when  it  was  laid  down,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  The  second  row  of 
arches  rests  upon  this  pavement,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  room  on  the  outside  of  them  for  us  to  walk,  and  if 
we  keep  on  the  side  next  to  the  modern  bridge, 
there  is  no  danger  of  falling  off.  When  we  step 
under  the  arches  of  this  second  row  and  look  up,  we 
see  the  square  indentations  in  the  stone-work  which 
were  made  there  to  support  the  scaffolding  of  the 
Roman  masons.  The  world  has  changed  so  much 
since  those  holes  were  made  that  it  is  almost 
like  a  new  world ;  and  if  Agrippa.  the  famous 
aqueduct-builder,  could  come  back  to  life,  he 
would  find  a  wonderfully  different  Rome  and  a 
wonderfully  different  Europe  from  those  he  used 
to  know,  but  he  would  see  the  square  holes  in  his 
arches  exactly  as  he  left  them. 

When  we  have  examined  the  bridge  as  much  as 
we  wish  to  from  this  broad  lower  pavement,  we 
make  up  our  minds  to  go  to  the  very  top  of  it,  and 
see  what  is  to  be  seen  there.  The  aqueduct,  h  hich 
rests  on  the  upper  row  of  arches,  extends  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  hills  on  one  side  of  the  valley  to 
the  hills  on  the  other,  and  we  can  reach  it  by 
climbing  a  steep  path.  When  we  get  to  the  end 
of  the  path,  —  and  those  of  you  who  are  inclined  to 
be  fat,  and  also  inclined  to  be  in  a  hurry,  must 
expect  to  puff  a  little  at  this  point,  —  we  find  that 


fall,  and  the  w;ills  of  the  aqueduct  are  still  per- 
fect. The  bridge  is  very  old,  but  it  is  solid  enough 
to  support  all  the  people  who  may  choose  to  walk 
through  its  water-way,  and  hundreds  of  years  from 
now  it  will  probably  be  as  strong  as  it  is  to-day. 
There  have  been  young  men  who  have  partly 
crossed  this  bridge  by  climbing  on  the  roof  of  the 
water-way  and  walking  on  the  top  of  the  stone 
slabs.  There  is  no  railing  there  for  any  of  them 
to  catch  hold  of  should  they  make  a  misstep,  and, 
although  it  is  quite  wide  enough  to  walk  on,  it  is 
too  high  in  the  air  to  make  it  safe  for  a  prome- 
nade. So  the  St.  Nicholas  boys  will  keep  off 
this  roof,  if  they  please,  and  walk  in  the  narrow- 
passage  through  which  the  water  used  to  flow  to 
the  old  Roman  town. 

When  this  water-way  was  built,  it  was  lined  with 
the  famous  Roman  cement,  through  which  water 
could  not  penetrate.  The  bottom,  or  floor,  of 
the  passage  is  now  a  good  deal  broken,  and  there 
are  loose  pieces  of  this  plaster,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  lying  here  and  there.  I  dare  say  many 
of  the  young  people  will  pick  up  some  of  these, 
and  carr\-  them  away  as  mementoes  of  mason- 
work  which  was  comparatively  new  and  fresh  at 
the  time  when  Mary  and  Joseph,  with  their  little 
Child,  took  their  flight  into  Egypt.  It  is  not  right 
to  injure  monuments  or  buildings,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  by  carrying  away  pieces  of  them  as  relics, 
but  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  a  piece  of  plaster 
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which  may  be  crushed  by  the  first  heavy  heel  that 
treads  upon  it.  It  is  a  queer  sensation,  walking 
through  this  long  rectangular  pipe,  for  it  is  nothing 
else,  which  is  raised  to  such  a  great  height  in  the 
air.  When  we  arrive  at  about  the  middle,  those 
of  us  who  happen  to  think  of  the  three  rows  of 
arches  beneath  us,  and  of  the  good  old  age  to 
which  they  have  arrived,  may  perhaps  begin  to 
feel  a  little  nervous,  but  there  is  really  no  danger, 
and  if  you  think  you  feel  the  bridge  swerving  from 
side  to  side,  it  is  all  imagination.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  narrow  bridge,  considering  its  great  height  and 
length,  but  the  storms  of  nineteen  centuries  have 
not  moved  it. 

When  we  come  to  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  we 
find  that  it  is  somewhat  broken  and  does  not 
reach  the  hill-top  in  front  of  it,  but  there  arc 
stones,  like  steps,  by  which  we  can  make  our  «  a'y 
to  a  path  which  will  take  us  down  the  hill  to  the 
valley.  This  valley  is  a  delightful  place  for  a  pic- 
nic, and  here  we  shall  sit  down  and  eat  the  lunch- 
eons we  have  brought  with  us.  In  some  places 
the  ground  is  covered  with  beautiful  green  grass, 
shaded  by  trees  ;  and  near  the  bridge  are  many 
rocks  which  are  pleasant  to  sit  upon.  Not  far 
away  is  an  olive  orchard,  and  when  I  first  visited 
this  place  many  of  the  olives  were  ripe.  I  had 
never  before  seen  ripe  olives,  \\'hich  are  of  a  dark 
purple,  almost  black,  and  look  like  little  plums. 
I  naturally  wished  to  know  how  they  tasted,  and 
so  I  picked  one  and  tried  it.  I  do  not  believe 
the  owner  of  the  grove  would  object  to  the  boys 
and  girls  picking  as  many  ripe  olives  as  they 
chose,  provided  the)-  would  give  him  a  cent  apiece 
for  all  they  did  not  eat  after  tasting  them.  The 
foliage  of  olive-trees  is  of  a  dull  grayish  green, 
and  although  picturesque  when  seen  in  masses, 
and  at  a  little  distance  with  the  sunlight  upon 
it,  is  not  of  a  cheerful  hue.  But  an  olive  grove 
will  always  appear  more  cheerful  to  those  who 
have  not  tasted  the  ripe  fruit  than  to  those  who 
have.  The  olives  which  we  use  on  our  tables  are 
picked  green  and  pickled;  those  which  ripen  are 
used  for  oil. 

We  wander  by  the  side  of  the  little  river,  which 
sometimes  spreads  out  to  quite  a  width,  overhung 
by  trees,  and  then  hurries  between  rocks  toward 
the  mill,  where  it  spreads  itself  out  again  and  falls 
gayly  over  a  dam.  Then  we  sit  upon  the  rocks 
and  the  grass,  and  look  through  the  great  lower 
arches  of  the  old  bridge,  and  we  see  through  each 
one  a  different  picture  ;  sometimes  a  bit  of  the 
river,  the  mill,  and  distant  hills  spotted  with  vil- 


lages and  steeples  ;  sometimes  the  river,  a  grove, 
the  bright  green  grass,  and  the  deep  blue  sky ;  and 
then  again  a  white  road,  with  a  queer  old-fashioned 
wagon  making  its  way  slowly  along ;  or  high, 
rocky  hills,  and  a  mass  of  deep  green  foliage,  with 
a  bit  of  sky  just  visible  at  the  top. 

And,  when  we  gaze  upward,  there  is  the  bridge, 
wonderful  in  its  size,  its  beauty,  and  enduring 
strength,  and  still  more  wonderful  in  the  story  it 
tells  of  that  great  nation  which  once  spread  itself 
over  the  known  world,  leaving  everywhere  monu- 
ments of  its  power  and  \\'ealth.  But,  with  one  ex- 
ception, none  of  its  monuments  which  survive 
to-day  are  so  vast  and  imposing  as  this  immense 
l^ridge,  built  simply  for  the  piu'pose  of  giving  good 
pure  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  town. 
Nearly  every  one  w-ho  sees  the  Pont  du  Gard 
makes  the  remark  that  it  seems  strange  that  such 
an  enormous  and  expensive  bridge  should  have 
been  built  just  to  carry  water  across  that  valley. 
Truly,  the  Romans  were  an  energetic  people. 

The  reason  why  the  Pont  du  Gard  is  now  so 
much  more  a  perfect  structure  than  that  other 
great  remaining  work  of  the  Roman  architects, 
the  Colosseum,  is  that  it  has  always  stood  at  a 
distance  from  towns  and  cities  whose  inhabitants 
might  want  its  stones  to  build  their  palaces  and 
their  huts.  It  is  not  the  hand  of  time  that  has,  in 
most  cases,  destroyed  the  temples  and  other  archi- 
tectural works  of  the  ancients,  but  the  hand  of 
man.  They  were  built  strongly  and  massively ; 
but,  although  they  could  resist  the  storms  of  cent- 
uries, they  could  not  resist  the  crow-bars  of  men 
who  found  it  much  easier  to  take  away  their  stones, 
already  cut  and  shaped,  than  to  quarry  building- 
material  from  the  rocks.  The  world  has  now 
more  respect  for  ancient  remains  than  it  used  to 
have ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  ever  a  town  arises  near 
the  Pont  du  Gard,  the  stones  of  the  old  bridge  will 
not  be  taken  to  build  its  houses. 

But  now  we  hear  jingling  bells,  and  the  crack- 
ing of  whips,  and  here  come  the  little  carriages  to 
take  us  back  to  Remoulin. 

At  Nimes,  and  at  some  other  places  in  the  south 
of  France,  there  are  ruins  of  amphitheaters  and 
other  Roman  buildings ;  but  we  shall  not  visit 
these  now.  After  a  while  we  wish  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  if  we  see  too  many  Roman  ruins  before  we  get 
there,  it  may  take  off  a  little  of  the  edge  of  the 
keen  pleasure  we  expect  in  the  Eternal  City. 

But  the  Pont  du  Gard  is  something  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  else  in  the  world;  it  would 
not  do  to  miss  that. 


[An  illustration,  showing  the  Pont  du  Gard,  arrives  too  late  for  the  present  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
appear  in  the  December  number.  —  Ed.  ] 
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A    STARTLING  DISCOVERY. 


MARV's    LITTLE    LA.'MU;    "  BAA  !    THAT    DuLL's    HAIK    IS  IxlOolI" 


MIKKEL. 

By  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen. 


I. 

HOW  MIKKEL  WAS  FOUND. 

You  may  find  it  hard  to  believe  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  strictly 
true.  I  knew  the  boy  who  is  the  hero  of  this 
story.  His  name  was  Thor  Larsson,  and  a  very 
clever  boy  he  was.  Still  I  don't  think  he  would 
have  amounted  to  much  in  the  world,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  friend  Michael,  or,  as  they  write  it 
in  Norwegian,  Mikkel.  Mikkel,  strange  to  say, 
was  not  a  boy,  but  a  fox.    Thor  caught  him,  when 


he  was  a  very  small  lad,  in  a  den  under  the  roots 
of  a  huge  tree.  It  happened  in  this  way.  Thor 
and  his  elder  brother,  Lars,  and  still  another  boy, 
named  Ole  Thomlemo,  were  up  in  the  woods 
gathering  faggots,  which  they  tied  together  in 
large  bundles  to  carry  home  on  their  backs ;  for  their 
parents  were  poor  people,  and  had  no  money  to 
buy  wood  with.  The  boys  rather  liked  to  be  sent 
on  errands  of  this  kind,  because  delicious  rasp- 
berries and  blue-berries  grew  in  great  abundance 
in  the  woods,  and  gathering  faggots  was,  after 
all,  a  much  manlier  occupation  than  staying  at 
home  minding  the  baby. 
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Thor's  brother  Lars  and  Ole  Thomlemo  were 
great  friends,  and  they  had  a  disagreeable  way  of 
always  plotting  and  having  secrets  together  and 
leaving  Thor  out  of  their  councils.  One  of  their 
favorite  tricks,  when  they  wished  to  get  rid  of 
him,  was  to  pretend  to  play  hidc-and-seek ; 
and  when  he  had  hidden  himself,  they  would 
run  away  from  him  and  make  no  effort  to  find 
him.  It  was  this  trick  of  theirs  which  led  to 
the  capture  of  Mikkel,  and  to  many  things  be- 
sides. 

It  was  on  a  glorious  day  in  the  early  autumn  that 
the  three  boys  started  out  together,  as  frisky  and 
gay  as  a  company  of  squirrels.  They  had  no  lunch- 
eon baskets  with  them,  although  they  expected  to 
be  gone  for  the  whole  day  ;  but  they  had  hooks  and 
lines  in  their  pockets,  and  meant  to  have  a  famous 
dinner  of  brook-trout  up  in  some  mountain  glen, 
where  they  could  sit  like  pirates  around  a  fire, 
conversing  in  mysterious  language,  while  the  fish 
was  being  fried  upon  a  flat  stone.  Their  tolh 
knives*  were  hanging,  sheathed,  from  their  girdles, 
and  the  two  older  ones  carried,  besides,  little 
hatchets  wherewith  to  cut  off  the  dry  twigs  and 
branches.  Lars  and  Ole  Thomlemo,  as  usual, 
kept  ahead  and  left  Thor  to  pick  his  way  over  the 
steep  and  stony  road  as  best  he  might;  and  when 
he  caught  up  with  them,  they  started  to  run,  while 
he  sat  down  panting  on  a  stone.  Thus  several 
hours  passed,  until  they  came  to  a  glen  in  which 
the  blue-berries  grew  so  thickly  that  you  could  n't 
step  without  crushing  a  handful.  The  boys  gave 
a  shout  of  delight  and  flung  themselves  down, 
heedless  of  their  clothes,  and  began  to  eat  with 
boyish  greed.  As  far  as  their  eyes  could  reach 
between  the  mossy  pine  trunks,  the  ground  was 
blue  with  berries,  except  where  bunches  of  ferns 
or  clusters  of  wild  flowers  intercepted  the  view. 
When  they  had  dulled  the  edge  of  their  hunger, 
they  began  to  cut  the  branches  from  the  trees 
which  the  lumbermen  had  felled,  and  Ole  Thom- 
lemo, who  was  clever  with  his  hands,  twisted 
withes,  which  they  used  instead  of  ropes  for  tying 
their  bundles  together.  They  had  one  bundle 
well  secured  and  another  under  way,  when  Ole, 
with  a  mischievous  expression,  ran  over  to  Lars 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"  Let  us  play  hide-and-seek,"  said  Lars  aloud, 
glancing  over  toward  his  little  brother,  who  was 
working  like  a  Trojan,  breaking  the  faggots  so  as 
to  make  them  all  the  same  length. 

Thor,  who  in  spite  of  many  exasperating  experi- 
ences had  not  yet  learned  to  be  suspicious,  threw 
down  an  armful  of  dry  boughs  and  answered: 
"Yes,  let  us,  boys  !  I  am  in  for  anything." 


'■'  1  '11  blind  first,"  cried  Ole  Thomlemo  ;  "  now, 
be  quick  and  get  yourselves  hidden." 

And  off  the  two  brothers  ran,  while  Ole  turned 
his  face  against  a  big  tree  and  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hands.  But  the  very  moment  Thor  was 
out  of  sight,  Lars  stole  back  again  to  his  friend, 
and  together  they  stepped  away  under  cover  of 
the  bushes,  until  they  reached  the  lower  end  of  the 
glen.  There,  they  pulled  out  their  fish-lines,  cut 
rods  with  their  hatchets,  and  went  down  to  the 
tarn,  or  brook,  which  was  only  a  short  distance 
off;  the  fishing  was  excellent,  and  when  the  large 
speckled  trout  began  to  leap  out  of  the  water  to 
catch  their  flies,  the  two  boys  soon  ceased  to 
trouble  themselves  about  little  Thor,  who,  they 
supposed,  was  hiding  under  some  bush  and  wait- 
ing to  be  discovered. 

In  this  supposition  they  were  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong. 

No  sooner  had  Ole  Thomlemo  given  the  signal 
for  hiding,  than  Thor  ran  up  the  hill-side,  stum- 
bling over  the  moss-grown  stones,  pushing  the  un- 
derbrush aside  with  his  hands,  and  looking  eagerly 
for  a  place  where  he  would  be  least  likely  to  be 
found.  He  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  game,  and 
anticipated  with  joyous  excitement  the  w-onder  of 
the  boys  when  they  should  have  to  give  up  the 
search  and  call  to  him  to  reveal  himself  While 
these  thoughts  were  filling  his  brain,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  huge  old  fir-tree,  which  was  leaning  down 
the  mountain-side  as  if  ready  to  fall.  The  w'ind  had 
evidently  given  it  a  pull  in  the  top,  strong  enough 
to  loosen  its  hold  on  the  ground,  and  yet  not 
strong  enough  to  overthrow  it.  On  the  upper  side, 
for  a  dozen  yards  or  more,  the  thick,  twisted  roots, 
with  the  soil  and  turf  still  clinging  to  them,  had 
been  lifted,  so  as  to  form  a  little  den  about  two 
feet  wide  at  the  entrance.  Here,  thought  Thor, 
was  a  wonderful  hiding-place.  Chuckling  to  him- 
self at  the  discomfiture  of  his  comrades,  he  threw 
himself  down  on  his  knees  and  thrust  his  head 
into  the  opening.  To  his  surprise  the  bottom  felt 
soft  to  his  hands,  as  if  it  had  been  purposely  cov- 
ered with  moss  and  a  layer  of  feathers  and  eider- 
down. He  did  not  take  heed  of  the  peculiar  wild 
smell  which  greeted  his  nostrils,  but  fearlessly 
pressed  on,  until  nearly  his  whole  figure,  with  the 
exception  of  the  heels  of  his  boots,  was  hidden. 
Then  a  sharp  little  bark  startled  him,  and  raising 
his  head  he  saw  eight  luminous  eyes  staring  at  him 
from  a  dark  recess,  a  few  feet  beyond  his  nose.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  was  a  little  frightened  ; 
for  it  instantly  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  unwit- 
tingly entered  the  den  of  some  wild  beast,  and  that, 
in  case  the  old  ones  were  at  home,  there  was  small 


*  The  national  knife  of  Norway.  It  has  a  round  or  oblong  handle  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivorj-,  often  beautifully  curb  ed,  and  a  slightly- 
curved,  one-edged  blade,  with  a  sharp  point 
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chance  of  his  escaping  with  a  whole  skin.  It  could 
hardly  be  a  bear's  den,  for  the  entrance  was  not 
half  big  enough  for  a  gentleinan  of  Bruin's  size. 
It  might  possibly  be  a  wolf's  premises  he  was 
trespassing  upon,  and  the  idea  made  his  blood  run 
cold.  For  Mr.  Graylegs,  as  the  Norwegians  call 
the  wolf,  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  a  small  boy 
armed  only  with  a  knife  was  hardly  a  match  for 
such  an  antagonist.  Thor  concluded,  without 
much  reflection,  that  his  safest  plan  would  be  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Digging  his  hands  into  the 
mossy  ground,  he  tried  to  push  himself  backward, 
but,  to  his  unutterable  dismay,  he  could  not  budge 
an  inch.  The  feathers,  interspersed  with  the  smooth 
pine-needles,  slipped  under  his  fingers,  and,  more- 
over, the  roots  caught  in  his  clothes  and  held  him 
as  in  a  vice.  He  tried  to  force  his  way,  but  the  more 
he  wriggled  the  more  he  realized  how  small  was 
his  chance  of  escape.  To  turn  was  impossible,  and 
to  pull  off  his  coat  and  trousers  was  a  scarcely  less 
difficult  task.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  four  inhabit- 
ants of  the  den,  to  whom  the  glaring  eyes  belonged, 
seemed  no  less  frightened  than  himself ;  for  they 
remained  huddled  together  in  their  corner,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  fight.  They  only  stared 
wildly  at  the  intruder,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
know  what  he  intended  to  do  next.  And  Thor 
stared  at  them  in  return,  although  the  darkness 
was  so  dense  that  he  could  discern  nothing  except 
the  eight  luminous  eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon 
him  with  an  uncanny  and  highly  uncomfortal^le  ex- 
pression. Unpleasant  as  the  situation  was,  he 
began  to  grow  accustomed  to  it,  and  he  collected 
his  scattered  thoughts  sufficiently  to  draw  certain 
conclusions.  The  size  of  the  den,  as  well  as  the 
feathers  which  everywhere  met  his  fumbling  hands, 
convinced  him  that  his  hosts  were  young  foxes, 
and  that  probably  their  respected  parents,  for  the 
moment,  were  on  a  raid  in  search  of  rabbits  or 
stray  poultry.  That  reflection  comforted  him,  for 
he  had  never  known  a  fox  to  use  any  other  weapon 
of  defense  than  its  legs,  unless  it  was  caught  in 
a  trap  and  had  to  fight  for  bare  life.  He  was  just 
dismissing  from  his  mind  all  thought  of  danger 
from  that  source,  when  a  sudden  sharp  pain  in  his 
heel  put  an  end  to  his  reasoning.  He  gave  a 
scream,  at  which  the  eight  eyes  leaped  apart  in 
pairs  and  distributed  themselves  in  a  row  along 
the  curving  wall  of  the  den.  Another  bite  in  his 
ankle  convinced  hiin  that  he  was  being  attacked 
from  behind,  and  he  knew  no  other  way  of  defense 
than  to  kick  with  all  his  might,  screaining  at  the 
same  time  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
boys,  who,  he  supposed,  could  hardly  be  firr  oft". 
But  his  voice  sounded  choked  and  feeble  in  the 
close  den,  and  he  feared  that  no  one  would  be  able 
to  hear  it  ten  yards  away.    The  strong  odor,  too. 


began  to  stifle  him,  and  a  strange  dizziness  wrapped 
his  senses,  as  it  were,  in  a  gray,  translucent  veil. 
He  inade  three  or  four  spasmodic  efforts  to  rouse 
himself,  screamed  feebly  and  kicked;  but  probably 
he  struck  his  wounded  ankle  against  a  root  or  a 
stone,  for  the  pain  shot  up  his  leg  and  made  him 
clinch  his  teeth  to  keep  the  tears  from  starting. 
He  thought  of  his  poor  mother,  whom  he  feared 
he  should  never  see  again,  and  how  she  would  watch 
for  his  return  through  the  long  night  and  cry  for 
him,  as  it  said  in  the  Bible  that  Jacob  cried  over 
Joseph  when  he  supposed  that  a  wild  beast  had  torn 
him  to  pieces  and  killed  him.  Curious  lights,  like 
shooting  stars,  began  to  move  before  his  eyes;  his 
tongue  felt  dryand  parched,  and  his  throat  seemed 
burning  hot.  It  occurred  to  him  that  certainly 
God  saw  his  peril  and  might  yet  help  him,  if  he 
only  prayed  for  help ;  but  the  only  prayer  which  he 
could  remember  was  the  one  which  the  minister 
repeated  every  Sunday  for  "  our  most  gracious 
sovereign,  Charles  XV.,  and  the  ariny  and  navy 
of  the  United  Kingdoms."  Next  he  stumbled  upon 
"the  clergy,  and  the  congregations  committed  to 
their  charge";  and  he  was  about  to  finish  with 
"  sailors  in  distress  at  sea,"  when  his  words,  like  his 
thoughts,  grew  more  and  more  hazy,  and  he  drifted 
away  into  unconsciousness. 

Lars  and  Ole  Thomlemo  in  the  meanwhile 
had  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  top  of  their  bent, 
and  when  they  had  caught  a  dozen  trout,  among 
which  was  one  three-pounder,  they  reeled  up 
their  lines,  threaded  the  fish  on  withes,  and  began 
to  trudge  leisurely  up  the  glen.  When  they  came 
to  the  place  where  they  had  left  their  bundles  of 
faggots,  they  stopped  to  shout  for  Thor,  and  when 
they  received  no  reply,  they  imagined  that,  being 
tired  of  waiting,  he  had  gone  home  alone,  or  fallen 
in  with  some  one  who  was  on  his  way  down  to  the 
valley.  The  only  thing  that  troubled  them  was 
that  Thor's  bundle  had  not  been  touched  since 
they  left  him,  and  they  knew  that  the  boy  was  not 
lazy,  and  that,  moreover,  he  would  be  afraid  to 
go  home  without  the  faggots.  They  therefore 
concluded  to  search  the  copse  and  the  surrounding 
underbrush,  as  it  was  just  possible  that  he  might 
have  fallen  asleep  in  his  hiding-place  while  waiting 
to  be  discovered. 

"  1  think  Thor  is  napping  somewhere  under 
the  bushes,"  cried  Ole  Thomlemo,  swinging  his 
hatchet  over  his  head  like  an  Indian  tomahawk. 
"  We  shall  have  to  halloo  pretty  loud,  for  you 
know  he  sleeps  like  a  top." 

And  they  began  scouring  the  underbrush,  trav- 
ersing it  in  all  directions,  and  hallooing  lustily, 
both  singly  and  in  chorus.  They  were  just  about 
giving  up  the  quest,  when  Lars's  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  two  foxes  which,  undismayed  by  the 
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noise,  were  running  about  a  large  fir-tree,  barking 
in  a  way  which  betrayed  anxiety,  and  stopping 
every  minute  to  dig  up  the  ground  with  their  fore- 
paws.  When  the  boys  approached  the  tree,  the 
foxes  ran  only  a  short  distance,  then  stopped,  ran 
back,  and  again  fled,  once  more  to  return. 

"  Those  fellows  act  very  quecrly,"  remarked 
Lars,  eying  the  foxes  curiously;  "'I'll  wager 
there  arc  young  un's  under  the  tree  here,  but " 
— Lars  gasped  for  breath  —  "  Ole  —  Ole  —  Oh,  look  ! 
What  is  this?" 

Lars  had  caught  sight  of  a  pair  of  heels,  from 
which  a  little  stream  of  blood  had  been  trickling, 
coloring  the  stones  and  pine-needles.  Ole  Thom- 
lemo,  hearing  his  comrade's  exclamation  of  fright, 
was  on  the  spot  in  an  instant,  and  he  compre- 
hended at  once  how  everything  had  happened. 

"  Look  here,  Lars,"  he  said  resolutely,  "  this  is 
no  time  for  crying.  If  Thor  is  dead,  it  is  we 
who  have  killed  him  ;  but  if  he  is  n't  dead,  we  'vc 
got  to  save  him." 

"  Oh,  what  shall  we  do,  Ole?"  sobbed  Lars,  while 
the  tears  rolled  down  over  his  cheeks,  "  what  shall 
we  do  ?  I  shall  never  dare  go  home  again  if  he  is 
dead.    We  have  been  so  very  bad  to  him  !  " 

"  We  have  got  to  save  him,  I  tell  you,"  repeated 
Ole,  tearless  and  stern  ;  "  we  must  pull  him  out ; 
and  if  we  can't  do  that,  we  must  cut  through 
the  roots  of  this  fir-tree  ;  then  it  '11  plunge  down  the 
mountain-side,  without  hurting  him.  A  few  roots 
that  have  burrowed  into  the  rocks  are  all  that  keep 
the  tree  standing.  Now,  act  like  a  man.  Take 
hold  of  him  by  one  heel  and  I  '11  take  the  other." 

Lars,  who  looked  up  to  his  friend  as  a  kind  of 
superior  being,  dried  his  tears  and  grasped  his 
brother's  foot,  while  Ole  carefully  handled  the 
wounded  ankle.  But  their  combined  eftbrts  had 
no  perceptible  effect,  except  to  show  how  inex- 
tricably the  poor  lad's  clothes  were  intertangled 
with  the  tree-roots,  which,  growing  all  in  one 
direction,  made  entrance  easy,  but  exit  impos- 
sible. 

"That  wont  do,"  said  Ole,  after  three  vain 
trials.  "We  might  injure  him  without  knowing  it, 
driving  the  sharp  roots  into  his  eyes  and  ears, 
as  likely  as  not.  We 've  got  to  use  the  hatcliets. 
You  cut  that  root  and  I  '11  manage  this  one." 

Ole  Thomlemo  was  a  lumberman's  son,  and 
since  he  was  old  enough  to  walk  had  spent  his  life 
in  the  forest.  He  could  calculate  with  great 
nicety  how  a  tree  would  fall,  if  cut  in  a  certain 
way,  and  his  skill  in  this  instance  proved  valuable. 
With  six  well-directed  cuts  he  severed  one  big 
root,  while  Lars  labored  at  a  smaller  one.  Soon 
with  a  great  crash  the  mighty  tree  fell  down  the 
mountain-side,    crushing   a   dozen   birches  and 
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smaller  pines  under  its  weight.  The  moss-grown 
sod  around  about  was  torn  up  with  the  remaining 
roots,  and  three  pretty  little  foxes,  bhnded  and 
stunned  by  the  rush  of  daylight,  sprang  out  from 
their  hole  and  stared  in  bewilderment  at  the  sud- 
den change  of  scene.  Through  the  cloud  of  flying 
dust  and  feathers  the  boys  discerned,  too,  Thor's 
insensible  form,  lying  outstretched,  torn  and  bleed- 
ing, his  face  resting  upon  his  hands,  as  if  he  were 
asleep.  With  great  gentleness  they  lifted  him  up, 
brushed  the  moss  and  earth  from  his  face  and 
clothes,  and  placed  him  upon  the  grass  by  the  side 
of  the  brook  which  flowed  through  the  bottom 
of  the  glen.  Although  his  body  was  warm,  they 
could  hardly  determine  whether  he  was  dead  or 
alive,  for  he  seemed  scarcely  to  be  breathing,  and 
it  was  not  until  Ole  put  a  feather  before  his  mouth 
and  perceived  its  faint  inward  and  outward  move- 
ment, that  they  felt  reassured  and  began  to  take 
heart.  They  bathed  his  temples  with  the  cool 
mountain  water  and  rubbed  and  chafed  his  hands, 
until  at  last  he  opened  his  eyes  wonderingly  and 
moved  his  lips,  as  if  endeavoring  to  speak. 

"Where  am  1?"  he  whispered  at  last,  after 
several  vain  efforts  to  make  himself  heard. 

"  Why,  cheer  up,  old  fellow,"  answered  Ole,  en- 
couragingly; "you  have  had  a  little  accident, 
that 's  all,  but  you  'II  be  all  right  in  a  minute." 

"Unbutton  my  vest,"  whispered  Thor  again; 
"  there  is  something  scratching  me  here." 

He  put  his  hand  over  his  heart,  and  the  boys 
quickly  tore  his  waistcoat  open,  but  to  their  unut- 
terable astonishment  a  little  fox,  the  image  of  the 
three  that  had  escaped,  put  his  head  out  and 
looked  about  him  with  his  alert  eyes,  as  if  to  say ; 
"Here  am  I;  how  do  you  like  me?"  He  evi- 
dently felt  so  comfortable  where  he  was,  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  get  away.  No  doubt  the  little 
creature,  prompted  either  by  his  curiosity  or  a  de- 
sire to  escape  from  the  den,  had  crept  into  Thor's 
bosom  while  he  was  insensible,  and,  finding  his 
quarters  quite  to  his  taste,  had  concluded  to  re- 
main. Lars  picked  him  up,  tied  a  string  about 
his  neck,  and  put  him  in  the  side-pocket  of  his 
jacket.  Then,  as  it  was  growing  late,  Ole  lifted 
Thor  upon  his  back,  and  he  and  Lars  took  turns 
in  carrying  him  down  to  the  valley. 

Thor's  ankle  gave  him  some  trouble,  as  the 
wound  was  slow  in  healing.  With  that  excep- 
tion, he  was  soon  himself  again ;  and  he  and 
Mikkel  (for  that  was  the  name  he  gave  to  the  little 
fox)  grew  to  be  great  friends  and  had  many  a  frolic 
together. 

But  the  little  fox  was  not  a  model  of  deportment, 
as  you  will  see  when  1  tell  you,  in  the  next  chapter, 
how  Mikkel  disgraced  himself 
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THE    ISLE    OF  CONTENT. 
By  S.  Conant  Foster. 


There  'S  a  land  in  a  latitude  near  to  us  all 
Where  each  dweller  may  follow  his  bent ; 

It  is  under  no  monarch's  tyrannical  thrall, 
And  is  known  as  the  Isle  of  Content. 

It 's  a  wonderful  spot  :  if  you  ask,  it  will  bring 
To  you  quickly  whate'er  you  desire ; 

What  it  can  not  produce  —  ( it 's  a  singular  thing), — 
That  is  just  what  you  never  require. 

By  the  balmiest  zephyrs  of  Happiness  fanned, 

It  is  neither  too  cold  nor  too  hot. 
And  the  lassies  and  lads  never  care  in  this  land 

Whether  school  is  in  session  or  not. 

In  Content,  tho'  but  poor,  yet  you  feel,  ne'erthe- 
less, 

You  are  equal  in  wealth  to  a  king, 


I  HAVE  great  difficulty  at  first  in  making  any 
one  believe  that  I  am  a  detective,  because  I 
hav'n't  a  hooked  nose,  nor  a  fierce  black  mustache, 
nor  a  restless,  penetrating  gray  eye.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  nose  is  aquiline,  I  have  no  mustache  at 
all,  and  my  eyes  are  mild  and  blue.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cruise  of  the  pirate-ship 
"  Moonraker. " 

One  afternoon  in  August  —  a  hot,  sultry  after- 


While  a  tear  in  the  trousers  or  darn  in  the  dress 
You  consider  a  capital  thing. 

If  you  have  n't  the  money  to  purchase  a  meal 
(I  have  been  in  that  strait  once  or  twice), 

Take  a  reef  in  your  vest  and  you  '11  instantly  feel 
(If  you  live  in  Content)  "very  nice." 

When  I  notice  a  lad  with  a  bright,  sunny  smile 

That  extends  for  three  inches,  or  more, 
Then  I  nudge  myself  inwardly,  thinking,  the 
while, 

'■  He 's  encamped  on  Content's  happy  shore." 

1  have  dwelt  on  this  beautiful  island  at  times, 
While  inditing  small  verses  for  you, 

And  I  often  have  wondered  if,  reading  my  rhymes, 
You  were  there  as  a  resident,  too. 


noon  —  I  was  idly  resting  at  Police  Station  No.  i, 
and  the  reserve  squad  were  sitting  about  the 
room,  with  their  coats,  vests,  and  collars  off,  try- 
ing to  keep  cool.  We  were  discussing  the  adven- 
tures of  a  small  boy  who  had  run  away  from  his 
home  in  the  country  a  short  time  before,  and  had 
made  an  attempt  to  start  for  the  West  to  be  an 
Indian-fighter.  I  had  caught  him,  while  he  was 
trving  to  buy  a  worn-out  musket  from  a  pawn- 


( Disrcsf-^it/ully  dedicated  to  young  readers  of  trashy  literature.) 
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broker.  We  found  that  his  head  had  been  turned 
by  reading  "  flash,"  or  trashy,  stories,  and  we 
locked  him  up  overnight  and  sent  him  back  to 
his  father,  the  homesickest,  meekest,  and  worse- 
scared  youth  you  ever  saw.  Well,  as  1  said, 
we  were  talking  over  his  case,  and  Officer  Bounce 
was  saying  that  if  that  boy  were  his  son,  he  would 
keep  him  locked  up  in  the  smoke-house  for  a  year, 
when  suddenly  the  telegraph  instrument  began 


Glenn,"  he  said,  turning  to  me,  "come  into  my 
office.    I  have  something  else  for  you  to  do." 

Now,  you  may  believe  that  I  was  disappointed  at 
this  turn  of  affairs.  I  was  expecting  to  have  a 
stirring  time  with  the  men  on  the  police-boat;  for 
if  a  gang  of  roughs  were  really  trying  to  burn  up 
the  city,  it  meant  the  liveliest  kind  of  a  row.  How- 
ever, I  had  to  do  as  the  captain  said,  and  there- 
fore I  followed  him  rather  sulkilv  into  his  office. 


to  click  "  L.  M.,"  which  was  the  call  for  Station  i, 
concluding  with  "  K.,"  which  meant  that  it  came 
from  the  sub-station  on  the  river  front. 

The  operator  answered  the  call,  and  took  down 
quite  a  long  message.  Then  he  gave  a  sharp 
whistle,  and  ran  into  the  captain's  office.  A  mo- 
ment after,  the  captain  rushed  out,  with  the  dis- 
patch, which  he  read  aloud  : 

"  A  gang  of  river  roiigii?  have  stolen  a  yacht,  and  are  sailing  up 
the  river, —  setting  fire  to  the  sliipping  near  Harbor  street.  The 
police-boat  is  getting  up  steam.  [  have  sent  the  alarm  of  fire- 
Make  the  greatest  haste. 

"  D.\LTON,  Captain  of  Sub-station, " 

The  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  the  captain 
said  quietly  to  the  sergeant  of  the  reserves,  for 
there  was  no  use  in  getting  excited  : 

"  Sergeant :  Report  with  your  men  on  the  police- 
boat  at  once,  and  take  what  measures  arc  neces- 
sary for  the  suppression  of  whatever  lawlessness  is 
going  on.  Telegraph  if  you  need  assistance.  Mr. 
Vol.  Xll.— 3. 


SEE   PAGE  37. J 

To  mv  surprise,  a  richly  dressed  lady  was  seated 
there,  whom  I  recognized  as  Mrs.  Carlton  Bronson, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the 
city.  She  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  I  knew 
who  she  was,  however,  and  as  soon  as  the  captain 
entered  the  room  she  burst  into  tears  (which  I 
could  see  were  not  the  first  she  had  shed  that 
afternoon),  and  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  Captain!  My  poor  child!  Have  you 
learned  anything  about  him  ?  Can  anything  be 
done  ?  " 

The  captain  turned  to  me  and  said:  "Glenn, 
go  with  this  lady  to  her  house.  She  '11  tell  you 
her  story  on  the  way.  and  you  must  do  what  vou 
think  best  about  it."  And  he  winked  with  that 
eye  which  was  concealed  from  Mrs,  Bronson's 
vision,  to  let  me  know  that  the  case  was  not  as  bad 
as  she  thought.  .Mrs.  Bronson  had  risen  from  her 
seat  before  he  could  conclude  his  orders  to  me, 
and  she  said  beseechingly  : 

"Oh,  come  at  once,  Mr.  Glenn  !  There  is  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  My  carriage  is  waiting  at  the 
door." 

Surely  enough,  the  carriage  was  waiting,  and 
a  number  of  small  boys  and  two  or  three  reporters 
were  waiting  also,  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the 
elegant  equipage  in  that  locality.    One  of  the 
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reporters  tried  to  button-hole  me,  but  I  got  into 
the  carriage  safely  with  the  lady,  who  called  to  the 
coachman:  "Don't  lose  a  moment.  Get  me 
home  as  quickly  as  possible. "  And  we  rolled 
away  so  rapidly  that  the  reporters  gave  us  up,  and 
went  into  the  station  to  make  life  miserable  for  the 
captain. 

Mrs.  Bronson  told  me  that,  while  she  was  absent 
from  home  on  a  shopping  expedition  that  morn- 
ing, the  house  had  been  entered  by  burglars,  who 
had  stolen  a  great  deal  of  the  family  silver  and 
most  of  her  own  jewelry.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst  of  their  depredations,  for  they  had  kid- 
napped her  youngest  child,  little  Harry,  aged 
twelve  years  ;  and  at  this  point  Mrs.  Bronson 
wept  again,  and  was  unable  to  go  on  with  her 
story  until  we  reached  the  house.  There  she  told 
me  that  Harry  was  a  very  quiet  and  studious  boy, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  reading  in  his  room. 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  he  had  gone  out  with 
any  of  his  little  friends  without  saying  anything 
about  it,  for  he  was  obedient  and  tractable,  and 
never  left  the  house  without  informing  some  one 
where  he  was  going.  I  told  Mrs.  Bronson  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  burglars  to  enter  the 
house  and  carry  away  valuables  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  especially  as  the  servants  were  about  at 
the  time ;  but  she  was  quite  indignant  that  I 
should  combat  her  theories.  She  showed  me 
the  places  where  the  missing  silver  and  jewelrj-  had 
been  kept ;  and  I  informed  her  that  the  articles 
had  been  stolen  by  some  one  familiar  with  the 
premises,  at  which  she  seemed  inclined  to  send  me 
back  to  the  station. 

However,  when  I  asked  to  be  shown  her  boy's 
room,  she  took  me  into  a  prettily  furnished  apart- 
ment, containing  more  appliances  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  boy  of  twelve  than  I  supposed  had  ever 
been  invented.  Connected  with  this  room  was  a 
smaller  sleeping-apartment,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
little  white  bed,  Mrs.  Bronson  went  into  a  third 
fit  of  weeping.  She  seemed  to  forget  my  pres- 
ence, and  finally  went  to  the  little  bureau  and 
opened  the  drawers,  one  after  the  other,  to  gaze 
at  the  articles  which  had  belonged  to  her  lost  boy. 
I  was  in  no  hurry,  as  I  am  paid  by  the  year, 
and  so  1  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  and  tried  to 
think  out  some  theory  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
silver  and  jewelry.  I  was  sure  that  the  boy  had 
not  been  kidnapped.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
too  old ;  and  then,  too,  he  had  been  missed  only 
a  few  hours,  and  had  probably  gone  off  to  play 
with  some  of  his  friends. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  these  reflections,  a  very 
"swell"  young  man,  of  about  twenty-one  years, 
entered  the  room  — one  of  those  young  men  who 
maintain  an  equilibrium  by  parting  their  hair  in 


the  middle  and  wearing  a  watch  in  each  side  of 
the  waistcoat.  This  particular  young  man  further 
balanced  a  slender  cane,  which  he  carried  in  his 
right  hand,  by  a  yellow  kid  glove  in  the  left.  Mrs. 
Bronson  ■  fell  on  his  neck  and  shed  tears  on  his 
standing  collar,  which  threatened  to  melt  it  down 
from  its  glossy  altitude  under  his  adolescent  chin. 

"Oh,  my  dearest  Charles!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  You  are  all  1  have  left  now.  Your  little  brother 
Harry  has  been  kidnapped  by  burglars  !  " 

Charles  looked  as  if  he  did  n't  care  very  much, 
but  he  said : 

"Aw,  you  don't  mean  it!  But  what  do  you 
think  !  Somebody  has  stolen  my  yacht,  the  '  Norse- 
man.' Can't  find  her  anywhere.  Awful  bore, 
you  know,  because  1  'd  invited  a  party  to  go  out 
this  afternoon." 

While  they  were  talking,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
soiled,  yellow-covered  book  in  one  of  the  bureau 
drawers.  1  took  it  up.  It  was  77/t'  Adventii7-i's  of 
IVild  Bill  J  and  scattered  about  the  drawer  were 
several  others  with  similar  titles,  such  as  Dare-devil 
Dick,  the  Terror  of  the  Seas,  The  Boy  Pirate, 
The  Symbol  of  the  Red  Hand,  and  The  Pirate's 
Bride.  The  truth  flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment. 
The  boy's  mind  had  been  poisoned  by  reading 
this  trash,  and  he  had  stolen  his  mother's  silver 
and  his  brother's  yacht  to  go  on  a  piratical  cruise 
of  his  own.  That  might  account,  also,  for  the  mes- 
sage which  came  to  the  police  station,  about  roughs 
burning  up  the  shipping.  Possibly  Harry,  with 
some  of  his  companions,  had  set  fire  to  something, 
and  the  story  had  been  exaggerated  —  as  stories 
generally  are  before  reaching  the  station. 

I  said  nothing  of  my  theories  to  Mrs.  Bronson 
or  her  son ;  but  merely  informing  her  that  I  had 
a  clew  which  I  thought  sufficient  to  work  upon,  and 
that  I  would  guarantee  to  bring  back  her  child 
before  morning,  I  left  the  house  and  went  directly 
to  the  station,  where  I  laid  my  views  before  the 
captain.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Bronson  had  been 
in  since  I  left,  and  that  he,  knowing  more  of  boy- 
nature  than  his  wife,  had  an  idea  that  his  son  might 
have  run  away,  particularly  as  he  had  also  taken  a 
hint  from  the  yellow-covered  literature  in  Harry's 
room.  The  captain  told  me  to  go  and  look  for  the 
stolen  yacht  along  the  river  front,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  it  if  I  found  it  in  charge  of  Harry  and  his 
companions, —  for,  of  course,  he  had  taken  com- 
panions with  him.  Meantime,  he  would  send  Mr. 
Bronson  on  board  the  police-boat,  and  instruct  his 
men  to  look  for  the  yacht,  up  and  down  the  river. 

I  knew  the  mooring-place  of  the  "  Norseman"  in 
front  of  the  boat-club  houses,  and  I  went,  at  once,  to 
the  spot.  There  I  found  additional  indications  that 
boys  had  been  at  work,  for  a  bonfire  had  been  kin- 
dled ;  and  no  boy  ever  started  out  on  an  adventure 
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of  any  kind  that  did  n't  include  a  fire.  The  flame 
had  set  fire  to  a  boat-house,  and  had  burned  it  to 
the  ground,  which  had  probably  —  as  1  surmised  — 
started  the  rumor  of  roughs  burning  the  shipping. 
I  walked  down  the  river  until  1  had  left  the  city  a 
mile  behind,  and  in  a  little  bay  I  caught  sight  of  a 
yacht  moored  to  a  wooden  pier  which  had  belonged 
to  an  old  boat-house,  now  falhng  to  decay.  It  was 
the  "  Norseman,"  but  over  the  name  on  the  stern  a 
piece  of  coarse,  brown  packing-paper  had  been 


jewelry-casket ;  but  Harry  and  his  companions  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  started  to  go  up  again,  but 
just  as  my  eyes  rose  to  a  level  with  the  deck,  a 
small  hand  seized  my  collar,  and  the  touch  of  the 
cold  steel  of  a  revolver  against  my  temple  made  me 
shiver,  while  a  boy's  voice  screamed  excitedly  : 

"  Another  step,  you  varlet,  and  1  fire  !  " 

Half  a  dozen  boys,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  clustered  around  me.  What  could  1  do? 
Mrs.   Bronson's  beloved  youngster  was  holding 
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tacked,  which  bore  in  rudely  painted  letters  the 
words,  •'  The  Moonraker,"  and  an  attempt  at  a 
representation  of  a  skull  and  cross-bones. 

There  were  no  boys  to  be  seen  on  the  deck  of  the 
yacht,  and  1  concluded  that  they  had  left  her  and 
gone  ashore  on  a  foraging  expedition.  Accordingly, 
I  went  out  on  the  end  of  the  pier  and  jumped 
aboard.  The  yacht  was  a  small  vessel,  about 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  it  had  a  cabin  amidships. 
Into  this  cabin  1  descended,  and  there,  in  a  con- 
fused heap,  was  a  pile  of  silver  and  Mrs.  Bronson's 


to  my  head  a  glistening  seven-shooter,  which 
carried  a  number  thirty-two  cartridge,  as  big  as 
the  end  of  my  little  finger,  and  a  boy  could  pull 
that  trigger  with  just  as  fatal  results  as  a  man.  A 
boy  of  his  age,  too,  would  be  just  foolish  enough 
never  to  give  a  thought  to  the  fact  that  he  was  com- 
mitting an  act  which  would  blight  his  whole  life. 

The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  submit  as  grace- 
fully as  possible,  and  so  those  boys  tied  me  hand 
and  foot  with  heavy  cord,  which  is  always  a  part 
of  the  bov-adventurcr's  outfit.      He  mav  want  it 
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to  tie  up  Indians  with,  you  know.  I  saw  that 
Harry  Bronson  had  for  his  companions  a  number 
of  rough  street-boys,  some  of  whom  were  older 
than  himself,  and  who  had  come  on  the  trip  merely 
for  the  fun  of  it.  He  had  his  father's  revolver, 
however,  and  they  stood  in  some  awe  of  that  and 
of  his  fine  clothes.  But  this  feeling  would  soon 
have  W'Orn  off,  and  then  they  would  have  done  as 
they  pleased  with  him  and  the  3'acht.  At  present, 
however,  he  was  commander,  and  he  now  gave 
orders  to  make  sail.  I  was  afraid  the  boys  would 
be  unable  to  run  the  yacht ;  but  as  there  was 
a  dead  calm,  I  knew  they  could  not  get  into 
danger. 

Of  course,  Harry  was  unaware  that  1  was  a  de- 
tective—  my  appearance  being,  this  time,  in  my 
favor  —  and  they  had  only  captured  me  on  the 
general  principle  that  a  pirate-ship  is  hardly  a 
success  without  a  few  prisoners.  Master  Harry 
did  me  the  honor  to  converse  Avith  me  as  I  lay  in 
the  hot  cabin.  He  told  me  that  his  name  was 
"  The  Boy  Terror,"  and  seemed  very  much  sur- 
prised when  I  told  him  what  his  name  really  «as. 

"  I  just  left  your  mother,"  I  said,  "  and  if  you 
knew  how  badly  she  felt,  and  could  see  her  crying 
and  sobbing  because  her  son,  whom  she  had 
always  considered  an  honorable  little  gentleman, 
had  actually  become  a  thief,  I  think  you 'd  be 
inclined  to  go  back  home,  and  leave  these  dirty 
little  rascals  you 've  picked  out  for  companions." 

Harry  winced  at  the  allusion  to  his  mother's 
grief,  which  made  me  think  that  he  was  not  a  bad 
boy  at  heart,  and  1  believe  that  in  time  I  could 
have  induced  him  to  take  the  yacht  back  quietly, 
if  one  of  the  boys  on  deck  had  not  called  out : 

"  Hullo,  Terror  !    Here  comes  a  boat." 

Harry  bustled  up  on  deck.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  police-boat,  as  no  merchant  vessels 
navigated  that  part  of  the  river.  But  whatever  it 
was,  it  did  not  come  up  to  us,  and  a  bend  in  the 
river  soon  hid  us  from  sight.  Ere  long,  '' The  Boy 
Terror"  came  into  the  cabin  again,  and  the  boys  on 
deck  had  evidently  talked  him  into  carrying  out 
his  piratical  designs.  Nothing  I  could  say  moved 
him.  He  gave  me  the  cheerful  information  that 
I  was  to  be  hanged  at  sunrise.  I  informed  him 
that  I  was  glad  he  had  decided  not  to  make  me 
walk  the  plank,  for  I  might  have  got  my  feet  wet. 
Then  I  told  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
steal  his  brother's  boat,  especially  as  that  young 
nobleman  had  invited  some  friends  to  go  out  in  it 
that  afternoon. 

'■  Pooh  !"  said  "  The  Boy  Terror."  ■■  1  asked 
CharUe  if  I  could  take  the  yacht  this  morning, 
and  he  stuck  a  one-barreled  eye-glass  in  his  eye  — 
(he  tries  to  be  awfully  English  since  he  went  abroad 
for  three  months,  and  he 's  practicing  with  that 


eye-glass  at  home  'cause  he 's  afraid  to  try  it  yet  in 
the  street)  —  and  then  he  called  me  a  '  nuisance.' 
1  'm  going  to  capture  him,  and  not  send  him  home 
until  I  get  a  ransom.  I  should  n't  think  Papa 
would  pay  anything  to  get  him  back,  though,"  he 
added,  meditatively. 

It  grew  late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  as  no  wind 
sprang  up,  the  yacht  still  lay  in  the  little  bay,  near 
the  old  boat-house.  When  it  began  to  grow  dark 
in  the  cabin,  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  deck 
and  see  the  sun  set  for  the  last  time,  as  I  was  to  be 
hanged  in  the  morning.  Accordingly,  my  feet 
were  loosened  enough  for  me  to  go  upstairs,  and 
1  was  permitted  to  lie  down  on  the  deck. 

"  Bo's'n  !  "  called  "  The  Boy  Terror,"  "  pipe  all 
hands  to  supper." 

And  disappearing  into  the  cabin,  he  brought  up 
a  scjuare  tin  box,  labeled  in  gilt  letters  "  Cake." 
This  was  filled  with  nice  fresh  cakes,  which  he 
informed  me,  the  cook  had  baked  for  him  that 
morning ;  and  he  fed  me  one  or  two  of  them  as  I 
lay  with  my  hands  and  feet  tied. 

We  watched  the  sun  go  down  into  the  river  be- 
low us  ;  and  when  the  moon  came  up  and  fantastic 
shadows  lengthened  upon  the  water,  and  uncouth 
shapes  were  revealed  in  the  shades  upon  the  shore, 
"  The  Boy  Terror  "  became  remarkably  quiet  and 
subdued.  To  keep  his  courage  up,  he  began  to 
relate  wonderful  stories  of  the  adventures  of  Cap- 
tain Kidd  and  other  pirates. 

"I  'm  going  to  write  a  song  like  Captain 
Kidd's,"  he  said.    "  1  've  begun  it  already: 

''  ■  Oh,  my  name  was  The  Boy  Terror,  as  I  sailed, 
And  many  wicked  things  I  did,  as  I  sailed. 
Oh,  I  murdered  ' 

"What  's  your  name?"  he  asked,  suddenly 
breaking  off. 

■"  John  Flood,"  I  said,  giving  a  name  I  some- 
times went  by. 

The  Terror  continued : 

"  Oh,  I  murdered  John  Flood,  as  I  sailed, 
-And  left  him  in  his  blood,  as  I  sailed." 

This  was  cheerful ;  but  here  he  suddenly 
stopped,  for  the  hoarse  throbbing  of  a  steamer 
sounded  over  the  still  waters,  and  soon  a  red  eye 
of  fire  shot  into  the  night  from  the  river's  bend.  I 
divined  at  once  that  it  was  the  powerful  lantern  of 
the  police-boat,  which,  since  it  made  directly  to- 
ward us,  had  probably  been  directed  to  our  location 
by  some  one  who  had  seen  the  yacht  from  the  shore. 

The  boys  sprang  to  their  feet  in  consternation 
as  the  vessel  came  up  alongside,  and  turned  full 
upon  us  a  calcium  light,  which  made  everything 
as  bright  as  day  on  board  the  yacht.  1  saw  among 
the  policemen  on  board  the  other  boat,  a  well- 
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dressed  gentleman,  who  carried  a  lithe  and  supple 
cane,  and  1  knc\v  it  was  Mr.  Bronson,  the  father 
of  "The  Boy  Terror."  He  caught  sight  of  his 
son,  and  called  out  excitedly  ; 

"There's  the  little  rascal,  now!  What  do  you 
mean,  sir,  by  running  away  from  home  and  fright- 
ening your  mother  ahnost  to  death?" 

At  this  moment  the  boats  were  close  enough  for 
the  officers  to  jump  from  one  to  the  other.  But 
"  The  Boy  Terror"  suddenly  remembered  that  he 
was  a  pirate,  and  he  drew  the  revolver. 

"  You  little  idiot  !  "  I  cried.  "  Put  that  up,  or 
you  'II  hurt  somebody  !  "  And  the  officers,  who 
were  preparing  to  jump  aboard,  shrank  back. 

"Never  mind  that  pop-gun!"  shouted  I\Ir. 
Bronson,  furioush .  "  It  is  n't  loaded,  and  never 
has  been."  And  he  suddenly  jumped  upon  the 
deck,  snatched  the  revolver  from  the  Terror's 
grasp,  threw  it  overboard,  and  began  to  wield  that 
lithe  and  supple  cane  swiftly  and  fiercely  over  the 
unfortunate  young  pirate's  back  and  shoulders. 
"The  Boy  Terror"  screamed,  begged,  and  im- 
plored; he  promised  to  "be  good"  and  "never 
to  do  so  again,"  but  his  father  did  not  cease  plying 


the  cane  until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  boy's  pun- 
ishment was  complete. 

"There,  you  young  vagabond,"  he  exclaimed^ 
"  that 's  the  first  whipping  I  ever  gave  you,  but  it 
will  nut  be  the  last."  And  he  took  him  by  the 
collar  upon  the  police-boat,  where  the  vanquished 
pirate  crept  abjectly  into  a  corner  and  wept  with 
pain  and  mortification. 

You  should  have  seen  the  officers  laugh  when 
they  found  me  tied  hand  and  foot.  They  laugh 
about  it  to  this  day,  and  1  probably  never  shall 
hear  the  last  of  it. 

Never  was  a  piratical  cruise  more  thoroughly 
broken  up.  We  took  "  The  Boy  Terror's  "  asso- 
ciates to  the  station,  and  scared  them  well  by  locking 
them  up  overnight.  Young  Harry  Bronson  fared 
worse;  for  his  father  restricted  him  to  bread  and 
water  and  one  room,  for  a  week.  However,  his 
"  swell  "  brother,  Charles,  had  compassion  on  him, 
and  looked  in  upon  him  without  the  one-barreled 
eye-glass,  and  brought  him  Rohiiison  Crusoe  and 
The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Harry  is  a  young 
man  now,  but  he  is  said  to  still  dislike  to  hear  allu- 
sions to  the  cruise  of  the  pirate-ship  "  INIoonrakei  .  ' 
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A    QUEER  COASTIXG-PLACE. 
By  E.  George  Squier. 


Though  America  was,  in  truth,  a  "  new  world  " 
to  Europeans  when  Columbus  discovered  it  for 
them,  it  was  no  new  world  to  many  of  the  races 
and  tribes  which  inhabited  various  parts  of  its  vast 
surface.  For  three  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Columbus,  Peru,  in  South  America,  had  been  a 
great  country,  containing  large  cities  and  rich  in 
gold  and  silver.  It  was  ruled  by  kings,  or  chiefs, 
called  Incas,  and,  as  many  of  you  know,  the  last 
Inca  was  the  one  who  was  captured  by  Francisco 
Pizarro,  the  Spaniard,  who  conquered  Peru  in 
1532.  From  that  time  until  about  fifty  years  ago, 
when  it  revolted  and  became  a  republic,  Peru  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

Cuzco,"  the  ancient  capital  of  the  old  Inca  Em- 
pire of  Peru,  is  situated  high  up  among  the  Andes. 


at  a  point  so  elevated  that,  although  under  the 
tropics,  it  has  the  climate  and  products  of  the 
temperate  zone.  It  still  has  many  remains  of  Inca 
architecture,  distinguished  for  its  massiveness,  and 
these  are  likely  to  endure  for  centuries  to  come. 
On  a  hill  nearly  a  thousand  feet  high,  overlooking 
the  present  city  of  Cuzco,  are  the  remains  of  the 
great  Inca  fortress  of  the  Sac-sa-hua-man,  in  the 
storming  of  which,  Juan  Pizarro,  the  brother  of  the 
conqueror  of  Peru,  was  slain.  This  fortress  was 
built  of  gigantic  stones,  or  rather  rocks,  and  their 
great  size  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are 
fitted  together  astonish  all  who  see  them. 

In  front  of  this  fortress  is  a  curious,  dome-shaped 
mass  of  rock,  called  the  Ro-da-dero,  and  some- 
times also  La  Picdra  Lisa,  or  "  smooth  rock," 
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because  its  convex  surface  is  grooved,  as  if  the 
rock  had  been  squeezed  up,  while  in  a  plastic  state, 
between  irregular  and  unyielding  walls,  and  then 
hardened  into  shape.  A  mass  of  dough,  forced  up 
under  the  outspread  hands,  would  give  something 
of  the  same  appearance  in  miniature.  But  the 
hollows  of  the  grooves  on  the  Peruvian  hill  are 
smooth  and  glassy.  It  is  said  in  the  old  chronicles 
and  traditions,  that  the  Inca  youth,  long  years 
ago,  amused  themselves  by  coursing,  or  sliding, 
through  these  polished  grooves  on  festival  days  and 
holy-days  ;  and  this  custom  is  still  practiced  by  the 
modern  youth  of  Cuzco.  It  must  have  been  an 
amusing  sight  to  have  seen  the  royal  "Children 
of  the  Sun,"  as  they  called  themselves,  sitting  on 
the  cold  rock,  going  at  full  speed,  and  full  of  fun, 
from  top  to  bottom,  down  the  hill.  And  if  the 
customs  and  dress  of  the  present  Cuzco  boys  are 
like  those  of  their  ancient  predecessors,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
scene. 

There  is  one  advantage,  and  it  is  a  great  one, 
too,  which  these  bo\s  possess  o\-er  the  northern 
boys,  who  live  in  the  land  of  ice  and  snow,  and 
that  is,  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  toil  up  a  long 
and  slippery  hill,  dragging  after  them  their  heavy 
sleds,  which  grow  heavier  with  every  step  they  take, 
so  that  the  longer  they  ride  the  harder  work  it  is 
to  get  back  to  the  starting-place.  The  Cuzco  boy 
sits  down  at  the  top  of  the  rock  in  one  of  the  grooves, 
and,  with  a  slight  start,  away  he  goes  with  all  the 


speed  imaginable,  until  he  reaches  the  bottom, 
landing  in  a  soft  bed  of  earth  ;  then  he  picks  him- 
self up,  runs  around  to  an  easy  place  of  ascent, 
and  is  up  again  in  a  minute  to  repeat  his  ride.  It 
no  doubt  occurs  to  many  of  you  that  there  would 
be  trouble  in  store  for  some  of  the  youngsteis  on 
their  arrival  at  home  in  the  evening  with  their 
clothes  torn  and  the  heels  and  toes  of  their  boots 
worn  out.  That  no  doubt  would  be  the  case  if 
they  lived  in  a  country  like  ours ;  but  in  Peru  it 
makes  but  little  difference  if  a  boy  is  well  dressed 
or  not;  and  as  for  shoes,  he  never  wears  them, 
but  goes  barefoot  all  the  \'ear  round,  and  all 
through  life. 

On  the  summit  of  the  rock  is  a  series  of  broad 
seats,  cut  in  the  rock  itself  rising  one  above  the 
other,  like  a  stair-way,  and  called  "The  Seats  of 
the  Inca."  It  is  said  the  Incas,  or  Kings,  them- 
selves came  here  to  watch  the  construction  of  the 
fortress.  From  these  seats  they  could  also  watch 
the  gay  sports  of  the  boys,  and  perhaps  recall  the 
happy  time  when  they  were  boys  themselves,  just 
as  the  old  boys  of  our  land  often  do,  when  w-atch- 
ing  the  sports  of  their  descendants. 

But  the  glory  of  Cuzco  has  gone,  and  the  royal 
Incas  are  no  more.  The  city  that  w'as  once  the  seat 
of  an  advanced  civilization  and  the  home  of  great 
and  powerful  kings,  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Inca  kings  are  but  sorry 
specimens  of  humanity,  —  ignorant,  ragged,  dirty, 
poorly  fed,  and  rapidly  passing  away. 


L  ITT  LI-  MISCHIEF. 


ERHAPS  I  'am  little.    But  what  of  that  ? 

I  am  big  enough  to  find  Charley's  hat 
He  left  it  here  with  its  queer  little  feather, 
Lying  right  out  in  the  wind  and  weather. 
He's  searching  now;  I  can  hear  him  call;  — 
Never  thinking  of  me,  because  I  am  small. 
He 's  shouting  and  calling  to  this  one,  and  that, 
I  say,  have  \  ou  seen  my  gray  felt  hat  ?  " 

Oh,  yes,  1  've  seen  it  !    But  //<■  does  n't  know. 
He  thinks  I  am  nothing  but  Baby  Bo. 
That 's  what  they  called  me  before  I  could  walk  : 
And  now  I  can  run,  and  jump,  and  talk. 

See  him  stooping  and  hunting  out  there  in  the  hay  ! 
He 'd  find  it  right  oft',  if  he 'd  just  look  this  way. 
Why  does  n't  he  see  me  ?    Oho  I    Oho  ! 
He  thinks  I  am  nothing  but  Baby  Bo  I 
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THE    BICYCLE  ROYS. 


liV  JOKI,  Stacv. 


I. 


Oh,  the  bicycle  boys, 

The  bicycle  boys  ! 
They  care  not  for  tops 

Or  babyish  toys  ; 
They  're  done  with  their  hobbies 

And  that  sort  of  play, 
As  mounted  on  nothing 

They  're  off,  and  away  ! 

II. 

Oh,  the  bicycle  boys, 

The  bicycle  boys  ! 
They  travel  along 

Without  any  noise. 


They  travel  so  softly, 
They  travel  so  fast, 

They  always  get  somewhere, 
I  'm  told,  at  the  last. 


III. 

They  race  with  each  other. 

They  race  with  a  horse, 
All  sure  they  will  beat 

As  a  matter  of  course  ; 
And  often  they  win. 

And  often  they  fall;  — 
Then  "down  comes  bicycle, 

Bov,  and  all  !  " 


READY  FOR  BUSINESS;   OR,  CHOOSING  AN  OCCUPATION.* 
A  SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL  PAPERS  FOR  BOYS. 


Bv  George  J.  M.\xsox. 


Introduction. 


"  The  world  ivas  all  be/ore  him  ivlierc  to  choose." 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  boy  has  arrived  at  the 
age  when  he  wants  to  answer  for  himself  and 
friends  the  question:  "What  work  shall  I  do? 
What  occupation  shall  1  follow  in  which  I  can  make 
name  and  fame  and  money  ?  "  And  the  boy  some- 
times, nay  ofttimes.  ruminating  on  this  all-impor- 
tant subject  thinks,  we  will  imagine,  in  this  wise : 
"  I 'd  like  to  be  an  architect  or  a  house-builder. 
I  wonder  how  1  'd  be  pleased  with  such  work? 
Wonder  if  it 's  hard?  No  ;  I 'd  rather  be  a  sea-cap- 
tain. But  how  do  boys  ever  get  to  be  sea-captains? 
To  be  a  traveling  salesman  would  be  pleasant  —  to 
go  all  around  the  country  and  see  the  different 
cities,  and  stay  only  a  little  while  here  and  a  little 
while  there.  Yes,  that  would  be  fine  ;  but  how  do 
boys  get  to  be  traveling  salesmen,  and  is  it  really  as 
agreeable  an  occupation  as  I  think  it  is  ?  Perhaps,  to 
keep  a  store  might  be  better.  Really,  1  wish  I 
did  know  what  1  would  like  to  do  best.  1  've  asked 
Father ;  he 's  a  lawyer,  and  though  they  say  he 's 
great  on  'authorities,'  he  is  no  authority  on  this 
matter.  He  just  says  I  must  think  of  what  1  want 
to  be,  and  then  start  out.    I  do  think,  and  the 
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more  I  think,  the  less  I  am  able  to  decide  what  1 
want.  If  I  only  knew  some  one  who  could  give  me 
an  idea  about  the  good  and  bad  features  of  the 
different  occupations  that  I  think  I  should  like, 
why,  1  could  decide  very  soon  which  one  to  take." 

If  I  am  right  in  supposing  there  are  a  large 
number  of  boys  who  think  as  I  have  just  suggested, 
the  series  of  sketches,  of  which  this  is  the  first, 
will  be  found  useful.  My  aim  is  to  give  in  them 
what  might  be  called  an  inside  view  of  various 
trades  and  businesses  which,  as  a  rule,  are  attract- 
ive to  youth,  and  to  help  the  lad  in  either  making 
his  selection  from  a  number  of  industries,  or  give 
him  more  light  on  the  one  which  he  feels  sure  will 
please  him,  but  about  the  real  nature  of  which  he 
has  probably  only  a  cursory  knowledge.  In  other 
words,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  answer  just  such 
cjuestions  as  a  boy  would  naturally  ask  about  an 
occupation  while  he  was  making  up  his  mind  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  would  like  to  enter  it. 

On  the  general  topic  of  how  to  succeed  in  life,  I 
shall  in  these  articles  have  little  to  say.  Scores  of 
books  have  been  written  on  success,  and  hundreds 
of  men,  some  great,  but  many  small,  have  endeav- 
ored to  tell  us  the  secret  of  success.  I  have  read 
many  of  these  works,  and  doubtless  my  young 
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readers  have  perused  volumes  of  that  kind  ;  but  I 
have  failed  to  find  any  new  or  short  road  to  that 
goal  for  which  we  all  are  strix'ing. 

And  so,  at  the  outset,  let  my  young  reader  un- 
derstand that  1  have  no  new  or  mysterious  sug- 
gestions to  make  on  ho'in  he  can  be  successful. 
Let  him  remember  that  in  each  and  all  of  the 
occupations  of  which  I  shall  speak,  he  must,  if  he 
would  reach  a  high  place  in  the  business,  work 
hard  and  be  attentive,  always  willing  to  learn, 
steady  in  his  habits,  that  he  must  choose  good 
associates,  and  must  have  within  him  a  thorough 
determination  to  work  up  higher.  Success  in  anv 
calling,  it  seems  to  me,  depends  on  a  great  many 
conditions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tem- 
perament, industry,  quickness  to  learn  from  your 
own  experience  and  the  failures  of  those  about 
you,  and  an  ever-watchful  eye  for  opportunities  to 
reach  a  better  position  than  the  one  you  occupy. 

I  shall  aim  to  make  these  articles  thoroughly 
reliable.  The  facts  in  regard  to  each  calling  have 
been  obtained,  in  personal  interviews,  from  promi- 
nent and  trustworthy  persons  engaged  therein. 

I.  —  A  RETAIL  DRUG  STORE. 

There  have  been  two  important  changes  in  the 
drug  business  within  the  past  few  years.  In  the 
first  place,  the  scope  of  the  drug  store  has  been 
enlarged.  In  old  times  the  term  "drugstore" 
indicated  an  establishment  where  simply  drugs 
were  kept.  Now  you  can  go  to  many  drug  stores 
and  purchase  cigars,  tobacco,  canes,  umbrellas, 
tea,  coffee,  stationery,  confectionery,  and  manv 
kinds  of  fancy  articles.  Some  say  that  druggists 
have  been  forced  into  selling  these  goods  on 
account  of  the  competition  they  have  had  to  con- 
tend against  in  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  by  dry- 
goods  establishments  and  book  stores,  and  because 
some  of  their  own  number  sell  the  patent,  or  pro- 
prietary, medicines  below  the  regular  marked  price. 
There  is  much  truth  in  this  statement,  but  I  think 
there  is  another  reason  to  account  for  the  practice, 
and  that  is  the  increased  rate  of  rent.  In  former 
times  the  item  of  rent  was  not  so  great  as  it  is  now, 
and  the  druggist  could  make  a  good  living  by  con- 
fining himself  to  drugs  proper.  Now  the  expense 
for  rent  is  a  matter  for  serious  financial  considera- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  business  yields  a  large 
percentage  of  profit,  but  the  total  sales  are  com- 
paratively small.  At  one  time,  when  the  calling 
was  confined  to  its  legitimate  sphere,  the  profit 
was  fifty  per  cent.  Now  the  average  rate  of  profit 
is  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent. 

In  the  second  place,  the  drug  clerks  of  to-day 
are  required  to  be  better  educated  than  those  of 
former  times.    Many  of  the  men  —  in  fact,  most  of 


the  men  who  are  the  owners  of  drug  stores  now  — 
learned  the  business  simply  by  working  with  a 
druggist  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  and  "picked 
up  "  their  knowledge  from  behind  the  counter  and 
at  the  prescription  desk.  Literally,  they  have 
"grown  up"  in  the  business.  Some  got  into  it 
accidentally.  As  boys,  they  were  looking  for 
something  to  do,  they  found  a  situation  in  a  drug 
store,  staid  there  because  they  could  not  find  any 
better  place,  gradually  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
the  business,  and  have  made  it  their  life-work.  At 
the  present  time,  in  most  of  the  States,  a  drug 
clerk  is  either  required  to  serve  a  certain  period  in 
a  store,  and  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  as  to 
his  qualifications  before  he  can  become  a  licensed 
druggist,  or  else  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  college 
of  pharmacy. 

In  the  allusion  just  made  to  the  druggists  who 
have  not  been  compelled  to  comply  with  these 
conditions,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
stating  that  they  are  all  incompetent  druggists 
or  pharmacists,  for  that  would  be  untrue.  Some 
men,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  in 
any  trade,  business,  or  profession,  will  learn  more 
and  do  better  than  others  with  every  advantage. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that,  owing 
to  this  condition  of  affairs  in  the  past,  there  are 
now  many  druggists  and  old  clerks  who  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  obtaining  only  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  their  calling,  and  have  burdened 
themselves  with  no  more  than  enough  information 
to  get  along  quietly  and  comfortably.  Hence,  the 
assertion  can  be  safely  made  that  there  is  room 
for  thoroughly  competent,  well-qualified  drug 
clerks  and  druggists. 

Aside  from  the  preliminary  study  required,  it  is 
not  what  may  be  called  an  easy  business,  at  least 
in  its  early  stages.  It  requires  constant  care,  and, 
even  with  the  best  of  care,  money  and  reputation 
may  be  lost  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  not 
through  the  fault  of  the  druggist  himself,  but  from 
the  negligence,  carelessness,  dishonesty,  or  stu- 
pidity of  his  clerks.  But  such  failures  are  rare,  and 
only  call  for  incidental  mention. 

Now,  what  will  a  boy  do  who  wants  to  be  a 
druggist?  He  should  be  an  apt  scholar,  quick  to 
learn,  and  should  have  what  may  be  called  a  good 
technical  memory  ;  that  is,  the  ability  to  keep  in 
mind  arbitrary  terms  and  phrases.  A  knowledge 
of  Latin,  even  of  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
that  language,  would  be  found  very  useful,  while 
a  taste  for  botany  would  be  the  very  ground- 
work for  love  of  the  occupation,  and  an  almost 
certain  prophecy  of  success.  He  must  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  English  branches,  and,  though 
he  need  not  have  a  student's  love  for  books,  he 
must  not  be  absolutely  averse  to  study.  These 
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preliminaries  borne  in  mind,  let  him,  not  earlier 
than  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  enter  a  drug  store,  tak- 
ing for  wages  any  sum  that  is  offered.  It  will  be 
small,  probably  not  more  than  two  dollars  a  week, 
and  he  will  have  to  board  himself.  But  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  he  lives  at  home,  and  that  his  parents 
or  guardians  are  giving  him  his  living  while  he  is 
making  his  start  in  life.  For  a  year  or  two  he  will 
do  little  more  than  open  and  sweep  out  the  store, 
carry  medicines  to  the  homes  of  customers,  learn 
to  do  up  packages  neatly,  and,  perchance,  his  pro- 
fessional acquirements  will  have  grown  so  great 
that  he  can  be  trusted  to  sell  a  seidlitz  powder  or 
a  small  cake  of  Windsor  soap.  But,  no  matter  what 
he  is  allowed  to  do,  he  must,  within  two  years,  if 
he  is  a  bright,  observing  boy,  have  gathered  con- 
siderable miscellaneous  information  about  drugs 
and  the  drug  business. 

He  is  now  prepared  to  enter  a  college  of  phar- 
macy. There  are  sixteen  of  these  colleges,  or 
schools,  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  col- 
lege of  pharmacy  at  each  of  the  following  cities : 
Albany,  New  York;  San  Francisco,  California; 
Chicago,  Illinois ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Louisville, 
Kentucky  ;  Baltimore,  Maryland  ;  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts;  New  York  City,  New  York ;  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania  ;  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania ;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  And  there  are  schools  of  phai-macy 
connected  with  the  Michigan  LInivcrsity,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  the  \'anderbilt  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  method 
of  instruction  in  each  of  these  institutions.  It  is 
substantially  the  same  in  all.  The  plan  pursued 
in  the  New  York  College  will  serve  to  show  what 
is  done  in  each.  The  full  course  extends  over  two 
years,  and  is  divided  into  junior  and  senior  classes. 
The  instruction  is  by  lectures  and  practical  experi- 
ments. In  the  department  of  matvria  iiicdica,  all 
the  parts  of  plants  and  animals  that  are  used  in 
medicine  are  described,  the  student  being  taught 
where  they  come  from,  how  they  are  obtained, 
how  they  are  used,  and  the  proper  doses  to  be 
given.  In  the  chemical  department,  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  chemistry  are  presented  and 
the  chief  compounds  carefully  studied,  with  special 
reference  to  their  mode  of  occurrence  in  nature, 
the  methods  employed  in  their  preparation,  their 
effects  upon  and  with  other  substances,  the  meth- 
ods for  determining  their  purity,  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  arts.  The  great  chemical  operations  are 
investigated,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  metals  and 
organic  chemistry  studied  in  detail.  Lectures  are 
given  on  botany,  illustrated  by  plates,  diagrams, 
and  plastic  models.  In  the  department  of  phar- 
macy the  student  is  taught  how  to  make  the  fin- 


ished product  from  the  organic  vegetable,  or 
chemical.  Analytical  chemistry  is  taught,  and 
the  chemical  nature  of  poisons,  their  antidotes, 
and  the  methods  for  detecting  them.  The  total 
charge  for  full  courses  in  the  various  departments 
is  sixty  dollars.  To  those  who  comply  with  the 
rules,  and  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination, 
diplomas,  conferring  the  title  of  Graduate  in  Phar- 
macy (Ph.  G.),  are  granted. 

The  student  is  now,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good 
pharmacist.  He  has  had  his  early  experience  in 
the  drug  store  ;  he  has  obtained  a  large  amount 
of  theoretical  knowledge  at  the  college,  and  has 
seen  there  many  interesting  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  lecture-room  while  attending 
college.  Possibly  he  has  kept  his  position  in  the 
store,  working  during  the  evenings  of  the  week,  in 
which  case  he  has  had  a  great  advantage,  for  he 
has  had  daily  opportunity  to  make  a  practical  use 
of  some  of  the  knowledge  he  has  gained. 

What  does  he  do  when  he  gets  out  of  college  ? 
If  he  is  favorably  situated  financially,  and  feels 
confident  that  he  has  the  ability,  he  may  open  a 
store  for  himself,  or  enter  into  partnership  in  some 
concern  already  established.  If  neither  of  these 
conditions  exists,  he  will  get  a  clerkship  in  a  store. 
Now  he  will  receive  say  $12  a  week,  or  more, 
depending  on  the  location  of  the  store  and  the 
liberality  of  his  employer  ;  also  upon  whether  he  is 
in  a  large  city,  a  good-sized  town,  or  the  country. 
But  all  the  time  the  ambitious  worker  is  looking 
forward  to  a  store  of  his  own.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  list  of  the  number  of 
druggists  in  the  United  States.  The  following 
table  is  believed  to  be  approximately  correct.  The 
number  in  some  of  the  large  cities  is  given,  as  well 
as  the  number  in  the  State. 


.\Lib.ima   265 

Arkansas   365 

California   341 

San  Francisco   ir7 

Colorado   125 

Connecticut   282 

L'elaware   75 

Florida   90 

Georgia   278 

Illinois   iSig 

Chicago   290 

Indiana   1386 

Iowa   1155 

Kansas   665 

Kentucky   566 

Louisiana,   257 

Maine   2S2 

Maryland   152 

Baltimore   206 

Massachusetts   735 

Boston   265 

-Michigan   974 

Minnesota   4T2 

Mississippi   306 

Missouri   1236 

St.  Louis   164 


Nebraska   321 

Nevada   41 

New  Hampshire    i6x 

New  Jersey   538 

New  York   1550 

New  York  City   372 

Brooklyn   337 

North  Carolina   200 

Ohio   1400 

Cincinnati   142 

Cle\eland    100 

Oregon    103 

Pennsylvania   1320 

Philadelphia   464 

Pittsburg   77 

Rhode  Island   112 

South  Carolina   163 

Tennessee   389 

Texas   635 

Vermont   173 

Virginia   273 

Washington,  D.  C   119 

West  Virginia   163 

Wisconsin   559 

Territories   205 

Canada    027 


Now,  it  would  not  seem  probable  that  a  drug 
clerk,  without  moncv  of  his  own  and  with  no 
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prospect  of  getting  any  by  gift  or  inheritance, 
could  become  the  owner  of  a  store.  And  yet,  by 
perseverance,  ability,  and  energy,  a  great  many 
do.  The  amount  of  capital  required  to  start  the 
business,  of  course,  varies.  The  young  apothe- 
cary might  start  a  little  store  in  a  small  town  for 
$500.  But  it  would  look  very  plain  indeed.  There 
would  be  very  modest  fixtures,  common  shelves, 
no  inclosed  cases  bordering  the  side  walls.  One 
authority  says  that  no  one  ought  to  start  with  less 
capital  than  from  $2000  to  $5000.  Another  thinks 
$1000  or  $1500  would  be  sufficient.  But  no  rule 
can  be  laid  down  on  this  point,  except  that  it 
requires  more  money  in  large  cities,  less  in  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  and  still  less  in  villages,  where, 


strange  to  the  reader ;  it  certainly  seemed  strange 
to  me  when  1  heard  of  it.  But,  after  all,  though 
the  financial  backer  might  lose  his  money,  the 
young  man  has  everything  to  gain  by  striving  to  be 
successful,  and  loses  everything  if  he  acts  negli- 
gently or  dishonestly. 

Here  is  a  true  story,  by  way  of  illustration.  A 
young  drug  clerk  wrote  from  the  Far  West  to  a 
prominent  pharmacist  in  New  York,  saying  he 
would  like  to  come  to  the  city  and  enter  a  store. 
He  came,  but  when  the  pharmacist  questioned  him 
personally  he  found  that  his  visitor  had  never  put 
up  prescriptions  written  in  Latin;  consequently,  he 
could  not  get  a  situation.  He  did  not  know  a  soul 
in  the  great  city,  not  even  the  gentleman  to  whom 
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by  the  way,  the  druggist  often  combines  the  func- 
tions of  pharmacist  and  postmaster,  or  keeps  a 
stock  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  cheap  fancy  articles. 

Clerks  of  real  ability,  who  have  not  only  gained 
the  confidence  of  their  employers,  but  have  estab- 
lished a  reputation  on  account  of  their  attainments, 
their  energy,  and  good  management,  can  nearly 
always  find  some  responsible  person  who  will  back 
them  in  starting  a  store.  Sometimes  a  man  will 
loan  the  necessary  amount  and  take  a  mortgage  on 
the  business,  but  more  often  the  mortgage  is  on 
the  personal  responsibility,  the  ability,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  voung  man.    This  may  seem  a  little 


he  had  written  (until  he  met  him  at  his  store).  He 
sought  in  vain  for  a  place,  and  finally  found  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  where  he  was  given  five  dollars  a 
week  and  had  to  board  himself.  He  was  a  studious, 
pushing,  active  young  fellow,  and  soon  managed  to 
attend  the  lectures  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 
The  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  corresponded 
took  an  interest  in  him,  and  invited  him  to  come 
to  his  store  and  assist  in  the  manufacturing  of  fluid 
extracts.  Once  he  showed  his  employer  what  he 
could  do  in  that  line.  The  man  was  surprised. 
"  Why  can't  you  do  something  of  that  kind  for 
me  ?  "  he  asked.  The  clerk  said  he  could,  and 
his  salary  (which,  in  the  meanwhile  had  been 
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slightly  increased)  was  raised  to  very  respectable 
proportions.  He  worked  for  a  time  in  this  way, 
eventually  receiving  a  salary  of  $50  a  week  :  final- 
ly he  opened  a  laboratory  of  his  own,  and  to-day 
he  employs  forty  or  fifty  "hands."  And  yet,  when 
he  arrived  in  New  York  he  did  not  have  a  dollar, 
and  was  without  influence  and  without  friends. 

The  successful  young  druggist  must  be  a  good 
salesman.  Many  of  the  sales  of  medicines,  espe- 
cially in  the  city  stores,  are  of  the  "  patent,"  or  pro- 
prietary, kind.  Their  name  is  legion.  Most  drug- 
gists keep  a  good-sized  catalogue  containing  a  list 
of  the  different  varieties.  Some  of  them  arc  said  to 
be  good,  and  many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  bad. 

Care  in  compounding  prescriptions  is  of  great 
importance.  Two  druggists  may  put  up  the  same 
prescription,  and  the  prescriptions  will  look  the 
same  to  an  ordinary  observer,  but  there  will  be  a 
difference  in  the  method  of  compounding  them, 
noticeable  at  once  to  the  eye  of  a  physician. 
When  a  doctor  finds  a  pharmacist  who  under- 
stands his  business,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  take  pains 
to  recommend  him  to  his  patients.  So  the  drug- 
gist gets  a  good  reputation,  becomes  better  known, 
and  grows  more  prosperous  from  year  to  year. 


As  the  making  up  of  prescriptions  requires  great 
care,  a  prescription  clerk  should  be  careful  to  have 
"  all  his  wits"  about  him.  He  should  not  suffer  any 
interruption  or  engage  in  conversation  while  he 
is  at  his  work.  In  the  handling  of  poisons,  it  is 
needless  to  say  he  should  be  cxceedingl)-  cautious, 
for  one  mistake  in  dealing  them  out  might  cost 
him  his  reputation  for  hfe.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
however,  that  the  cases  of  carelessness  of  drug 
clerks  in  this  particular  are  yearly  becoming  more 
rare.  In  many  drug  stores  all  the  poisons  are  kept 
on  a  shelf  by  themselves,  each  bottle  being  plainly 
marked.  In  stores  where  this  is  done,  it  is  claimed 
that  mistakes  are  less  liable  to  occur  than  in  places 
where  the  bottles  are  put  on  shelves  in  different 
parts  of  the  establishment. 

The  young  druggist  w  ill  be  just  to  his  subordi- 
nates. Knowing  that  their  work  is  hard,  he  will 
allow  them  to  take  respites  when  business  is  dull. 
He  will  "  keep  up  "  in  his  knowledge  of  pharmacy, 
by  reading  one  or  more  of  the  journals  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  druggists,  and,  having  secured  a 
good  location,  he  will  endeavor  to  keep  it  all  his 
life,  unless,  for  some  very  good  reason,  he  believes 
a  change  would  be  greatly  to  his  advantage. 


A    DOZEN    LITTLE  DOLLS. 
By  One  of  Them. 


A  DOZEN  little  dolls  are  we  as  happy  as  the  day, 
Black  and  white,  short  and  tall,  grave  and  grand  and  gay, 
A  dozen  dolls  all  waiting  here.    Who  will  come  and  play  ? 
Come  and  take  us,  little  maidens,  ere  we  run  away. 
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TEA-CUP  LORE. 
By  C.  C.  Ward.' 


Pictures  in  a  tea-cup?  Well,  the  idea  is  not 
altogether  a  new  one,  and  many  of  my  little  friends 
have,  no  doubt,  tried  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
making  pictures,  or,  as  1  think  it  is  called,  "telling 

fortunes,"  in  a 
tea-cup.  In 
fact,  1  have  a 
friend  who  is 


mailing  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  vague  ;  but 
the  gist  of  it  all  was,  that  in  a  short  time  a  young 
gentleman  of  extremely  prepossessing  appearance 
would  arrive,  and  that  he  was,  in  some  unexplained 
way,  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  future 
prospects  of  the  young  lady.  Wishing  to  discover 
what  there  was  in  the  cup  to  warrant  such  a  fore- 
cast, 1  obtained  possession  of  it  without  being  ob- 
served. In  the  bottom  of  the  cup  I 
saw  that  the  tea-leaves  had  assumed 
a  form  which,  with  a  little  aid  of  the 


quite  renowned  for  her  success  as  a  fortune-teller 
through  her  skill  in  shaking  and  tapping  a  tea-cup 
until  the  grounds,  or  tea-leaves,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tea-cup  assume,  in  a  rude  way,  certain  shapes 
or  forms  representing  peo- 
ple, animals,  and  various 
other  images  which  she 
professes  to  understand  as 
referring  in  some  way  to  the 
person  whose  fortune  she 
happens  to  be  telling  at  the 
I  was  present  once 
he  told,  in  this  way, 
the  fortune 
of  a  young 
^  lady.  The 
prophecy 
and  the 
method  of 


tniic. 
when 


imagination, 
might  be  ac- 
cepted as  re- 
sembling a  very 

spare,  delicate,  and  altogether  di- 
lapidated young  man.  With  the 
aid  of  a  tea-spoon,  and  using  a 
few  other  grounds  or  leaves  that 
were  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  I  quickly  changed  the  young 
man  into  a  most  disreputable-look- 
ing old  tramp,  with  a  big  bundle 
on  his  back,  and 
by  a  ferocious-looking 
Then  I  awaited  the  resuli 
ently,  the  young  lady  whose  fortune  hatl  been  fore- 
told, took  up  the  cup,  with  a  blush  of  pleasure,  to 
examine  its  contents.  The  moment  she  saw  the 
dreadful  figure  of  the  old  tramp,  she  exclaimed, 


a  big  bundle  S  ^ 

accompanied 
;ing  bull-dog.     ^L&S^^  a 
result.    Pres-  '-—-^'^'^^^ 
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"What  a  horrid  old  fright !  "  Then  there  was  a  great 
commotion,  which  was  only  quelled  when  1  acknowl- 
edged my  guilt.  But  I  had  learned  something, 
which  was  that,  with  a  little  management,  pictures 
of  many  kinds  could  be 
made  in  a  tea-cup. 


And  now  1  will  ex- 
plain how  the  pictures 

are  made.  First  drink  or  slowly  pour  out  all 
the  tea,  which,  by  the  way,  should  not  have 
been  too  carefully  strained,  and  then  shake 
the  cup  and  observe  what  forms  the  tea-leaves  and 
sediment  at  the  bottom  have  taken.  In  each  case 
something  will  be  suggested,  either  a  figure,  ani- 
mal, bird,  or  groups  suggesting  all  of  these ;  but  it 
will  only  be  a  suggestion  for  the  imagina- 
tion, not  a  perfect  form.  In  order  to  make 
it  more  perfect,  take  a  tea-spoon,  and  by 
adding  more  of  the  sediment  and  particles 
of  leaves  to  some  parts,  and  taking  away 
from  others,  you  will  soon  get  the  figure, 
or  whatever  is  suggested,  into  proper  shape, 
or  "drawing"  as  artists  say. 

Now  make  a  careful  drawing  on  paper 
of  what  you  have  formed,  preserving  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  picture  as  it  appears 
in  the  cup.  Any  one 
who  has  not  tried  to 
make  pictures  in  this  way  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  easy 


practice  for  any  one,  not  only 
in  the  way  of  drawing,  but 
also  in  cultivating  the  imagi- 
nation. For  instance,  I  give 
the  cup  a  shake,  and  what 
do  I  see  ?  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard and  her  dog,  perhaps, 
or  a  hurdy-gurdy  man 
tramping    along    with  the 

hurdy-gurdy  on  his  back  ;  if  he  has  a  trained  monk- 
ey with  him,  it  will  be  or  ought  to  be  on  the  top  of 
the  hurdy-gurdy ;  if  he  has  no  monk- 
ey, a  slight,  dexterous  handling  of 
the  tea-spoon,  and  a  few  bits  of  tea- 
aves,  will  soon  form  the  little  animal. 

Another  shake, 
and  1  see  a  small' 
girl  feeding 
the  chickens. 
Again,  and  I 
will  see  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  his- 
torical charac- 
9^  ter;  perhaps 
some  character 
in  a  book  —  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Barnaby  Rudge,  or 
The  Marchioness.  Then,  again,  it  may  be  a  dog, 
or  a  man  on  horseback.  I  may  not  be  quite  sure 
of  the  latter,  but  the  spoon  soon  converts  him  into 


a  Cossack  soldier. 
Another  time  it  is 
three  black  objects,  the  spoon  comes  into  play 
again,  and  then  they  arc  unmistakably  bear  cubs 
having  a  frolic. 

The  pictures  can  be  made  all  black,  like  a  sil- 
houette, or  they  can  be  white  in  parts,  by  remov- 


it  is  to  form  and  draw  them  after  a  Uttle  practice,  ing  all  of  the  sediment,  and  leaving  the  white  of 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  cup  for  faces,  hands,  or  other  parts  of  the 
pictures  that  can  be  made,  and  it  is  really  good  picture. 
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(RecoUcctioiis  of  a  Page  ut  t/ie  U?titcii  States  Senate.) 


Chapter  I. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

"  The  Senate  will  come  to  order  !  "  That  is  ex- 
actly what  he  said,  and  when  he  said  it  the 
wheels  of  legislation  began  once  inore  to  revolve. 
Probably  you  do  not  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.    Well,  1  will  tell  you. 

When  1  was  about  thirteen  j  ears  of  age  I  was 
appointed  page  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
And  before  I  proceed  any  further,  —  as  this  story 
is  a  narrative  of  actual  facts  that  I  trust  will  fur- 
nish sonic  instruction  as  well  as  amusement  to  my 
young  read.rs, —  it  would  be  well  to  make  sure 
that  they  understand  nie,  at  tlie  outset,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  law. 

I  presume,  howe\er,  that  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  read  Sr.  NICHOLAS  know  what  a  gov- 
ernment is,  what  it  is  for,  and  in  what  important 
respect  the  government  of  the  United  States  differs 
from  those  of  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  governments  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  society,  and  the  object  of  every 
government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  give  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  security  as  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property.  To  afford  this  security,  laws 
are  made.  But  then  laws  are  of  no  use  unless 
there  are  some  means  to  compel  obedience  to 
them.  For  example,  there  are  laws  in  nearly 
every  country  against  killing,  stealing,  and  other 
wrongs  to  life  and  property;  and  to  deter  people 
from  committing  any  of  these  wrongs,  the  laws 
provide  for  the  imposition  of  penalties --from  the 
severe  penalty  of  death  to  that  of  imprisonment, 
or  the  payment  of  a  fine,  according  to  the  gravity 


of  the  offense.  The  system,  or  institution,  which 
makes  and  enforces  these  laus  constitutes  a  gov- 
ernment. Every  government,  therefore,  should 
possess  three  powers  —  first,  the  power  to  make 
laws ;  second,  the  power  to  execute  them  ;  and 
third,  the  power  to  administer  justice,  by  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  and  the  punishment  of  offend- 
ers, in  accordance  with  the  laws.  These  three 
powers  are  known  respectively  as  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial  powers  of  a  government. 

In  some  nations  these  powers  reside  in  a  single 
person,  and  such  a  governinent  is  called  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  or  an  autocracy.  There  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  this  kind  to-day  in  Russia.  There,  the 
sovereign  or  monarch  can  do  as  he  pleases,  having 
unlimited  authority  and  control  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  subjects.  The  great  distinction  be- 
tween our  government  and  that  autocracy  is  this  — 
that  licrc  the  people  rule.  Every  citizen  of  this  vast 
republic  is  a  sovereign,  and  has  a  voice  in  saying 
what  laws  shall  be  made,  and  who  shall  execute 
them.  As  most  of  the  people,  however,  can  not 
neglect  their  ordinary  business  affairs,  they  exercise 
their  right  of  government  through  certain  persons 
whom  they  elect  to  act  for  them.  Every  official 
in  our  government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
derives  his  power  from  the  people. 

The  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  distributed  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
clared in  the  great  fundamental  law  of  this  country, 
called  the  Constitution,  which  perhaps  some  of  you 
know  by  heart.  This  constitution  was  ratified,  or 
agreed  to,  by  the  people  of  our  republic  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  it  begins  in  these  words: 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquillity,  pro. 
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vide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  li'i 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  oi 
America." 

Since  the  Constitution  was  cstablislicd  by  our 
forefatl'iers,  the  rcpubUc  has  extended  its  power  and 
dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  it  consists  now  of  thirty-eight  States,  ten  or- 
ganized territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Alaska,  containing  in  all  3,604,000  square  miles, 
and  fifty  millions  of  people.    But  to-day,  as  then, 


partment  is  that  which  makes  the  laws  for  the 
country,  and  is  called  Congress;  and  Congress  is 
composed  of  two  bodies  of  men,  one  being  known 
as  The  Senate  and  the  other  as  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Each  State  of  the  Union  sends  two 
men  (called  Senators)  to  the  Senate  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  (called  Representatives)  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  number  of 
Representatives  sent  by  each  State  depends  upon 
the  population  of  the  State.  And  every  Territory 
sends  to  the  House  one  man,  called  a  Delegate, 
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the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
sacred  to  every  American ;  and  as  you  grow  older  and 
become  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  human- 
ity and  civilization,  you  will  learn  to  reverence  and 
to  love  it,  and  be  willing,  as  many  have  been  in  the 
past,  to  lose  your  lives,  if  necessary,  in  its  defense. 

You  ought,  therefore,  to  read  every  word  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  study  it  carefully,  before  you 
grow  to  be  men  and  citizens  of  our  republic. 
By  the  Constitution  the  government  of  the 
Union  (styled  the  "general"  or  "federal" 
government,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  local 
governments  of  the  States  forming  the  Union) 
is  divided  into  three  separate  and  distinct 
branches — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the   judicial  departments.     The  legislative  dc- 


who  may  talk  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  vote  in  making  laws.  The  District  of 
Columbia,  which  is  neither  a  State  nor  a  Territory, 
has,  like  Alaska,  no  one  to  represent  or  to  speak  a 
kind  word  for  it  in  Congress,  although  more  people 
reside  in  the  District  than  in  some  of  the  States  and 
Territories  that  are  represented.  Of  course,  this 
is  hardly  right  ;  but  there  are  many  imperfect 
features  in  our  system  of  government  that  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  improved  when  the  boys  of 
the  United  States  become  old  enough  to  take  a 
hand  in  public  affairs. 

The  manner  in  which  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  chosen  by  the  people,  I 
will  explain  hereafter ;  but  that  you  may  realize 
what  a  great  institution  Congress,  or  the  legisla- 
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live  department  of  the  government,  is,  I  will  state 
that,  at  the  time  I  was  appointed  page,  there 
were  seventy-four  senators,  and  about  three  hvm- 
dred  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  executive  department  of  the  government 
consists  of  a  great  many  officers,  headed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  also  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  is  sometimes  styled  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  his  duty,  and 
the  duty  of  his  subordinate  officers,  to  see  that  the 
laws  which  are  made  by  Congress  are  executed  — 
that  is,  carried  into  effect. 

The  judicial  department  of  the  government  is 
vested  in  a  great  many  courts,  the  principal  one 
being  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  "  administer "  the  laws. 
When  appealed  to,  they  should  decide  upon  con- 
troversies involving  the  legal  rights  of  parties,  and 
dispense  the  relief  or  inflict  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed by  law.  In  adjusting  differences,  they  are 
empowered  to  expound,  or  explain,  the  meaning 
of  dubious  legislation.  For  frequently  Congress  so 
mixes  up  the  language  of  a  law  or  statute,  that  it 
costs  much  time  and  money  before  the  courts 
ascertain  what  Congress  really  intended  when  it 
enacted  the  law. 

I  have  made  this  perhaps  tedious  explanation  that 
you  may  know  clearly  what  Congress  is  —  that  it  is 
the  department  of  the  federal  government  which 
makes  the  laws.  The  members  of  Congress  are, 
therefore,  law-makers,  and  are  called  Congressmen  ; 
every  senator  is  a  Congressman,  and  so  is  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Before 
I  conclude  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  you  a 
general  idea  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in 
making  laws,  and  of  certain  special  prerogatives 
belonging  to  each  "House  "  in  addition  to  this  law- 
making power.  But  you  understand  now  what  a 
law-maker  is. 

Well,  the  congressmen  meet  together  or  '•'as- 
semble "  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  noon,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  each  December,  and  they  hold 
their  meetings,  or  sessions,  in  the  huge  white  build- 
ing known  as  the  Capitol,  of  which  you  have  all  seen 
pictures  in  your  geographies.  They  talk  and 
talk  and  legislate  (which  simply  means  to  make 
laws  for  the  people)  for  about  three  months  in 
one  year  and  about  seven  months  the  next  year, 
and  so  on  alternately,  thus  having  more  holidays 
than  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  school. 

The  senators  meet  in  a  large  room  in  the  north- 
ern wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  meet  in  a  still  larger 
room  in  the  opposite  wing ;  and  in  going  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  you  have  to  pass  through  the 
great  rotunda  of  the  building.  This  rotunda  may 
be  considered  neutral  space,  separating  the  two 


legislative  halls,  like  the  dividing  line  between  two 
empires ;  and  for  one  of  the  bodies  to  infringe 
upon  the  privilege  of  the  other  to  control  its  par- 
ticular wing  of  the  Capitol-building  would  be  as 
much  an  evidence  of  hostility  as  for  the  army  of 
one  nation  to  invade  the  domain  of  another. 

While  each  House  of  Congress  is  independent 
of  the  other,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  its  own  pro- 
ceedings and  the  management  of  its  own  affairs 
are  concerned,  yet  the  Senate  is  usually  looked 
upon  and  spoken  of  by  the  people  as  the  "  Upper 
House."  It  has  been  called  "the  grandest  delibera- 
tive body  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  and  the  senators 
are  supposed  to  be  like  the  senators  of  Venice, 
whom  Othello  addressed  as  "most  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  Seigneurs."  There  is  an  iceberg 
dignity  about  the  Senate  that  fills  a  spectator  with 
awe,  and  that  would  almost  freeze  a  smile  before 
it  could  break  into  a  laugh. 

The  senators  are  very  courteous  in  their  remarks, 
and  you  can  almost  hear  a  pin  drop,  at  times, 
when  a  senator  is  speaking;  whereas,  there  is  so 
much  confusion  in  the  House  that  one  might 
almost  say  that  a  thunderbolt  falling  through  the 
roof  would  hardly  cause  an  interruption  in  the 
proceedings.  Of  course,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
greater  noise  in  the  House  is  the  much  larger 
number  of  members  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  senators  ;  and  besides  that,  the  senators,  being 
generally  older  men,  have  more  natural  gravity  of 
demeanor. 

Now,  the  time  of  these  senators  is  presumed  to 
be  very  valuable  ;  and  as  their  thoughts  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed  when  they  are  engaged  in  making 
laws,  only  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  allowed 
to  go  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  sena- 
tors are  at  work ;  and  the  other  people,  who  wish 
to  hear  them  talk  or  to  look  at  them,  must  sit  in 
the  vast  galleries  which  extend  entirely  around 
the  room.  The  entrances  leading  into  the  room, 
which  is  called  the  senate  chamber,  are  guarded 
by  door-keepers,  and  only  the  certain  select  per- 
sons I  have  spoken  of  are  permitted  to  pass.  The 
senators  naturally  recjuire  a  great  many  errands 
and  services  to  be  done  for  them ;  and,  on  this 
account,  there  are  appointed  fourteen  boys, 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are 
termed  "pages" — seven  for  the  Democratic 
side,  and  seven  for  the  Republican  side.  A 
Democrat  is  a  man  who  thinks  the  country 
ought  to  be  governed  in  a  particular  way,  and  a 
Republican  is  one  who  thinks  the  Democrats  are 
always  wrong,  and  therefore  believes  in  govern- 
ing the  country  in  some  other  manner  than  the 
Democrats  wish.  That,  in  short,  is  what  the  dis- 
tinction amounts  to.  The  Democrats  are  called  a 
''  party,"  and  they  always  talk  and  vote  the  same 
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way  on  any  question  of  a  political  character  — 
that  is,  any  question  which  affects  their  power 
as  a  party  or  any  of  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  which  they  believe.  The  Republicans  are 
also  a  party,  and  they  talk  and  vote  on  these 
political  questions  just  the  opposite  way  from  that 
in  which  the  Democrats  talk  and  vote.  For  this 
reason,  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress are  almost  constantly  quarreling  when  they 
are  in  session,  although  when  they  are  not  in  ses- 
sion they  associate  and  talk  and  joke  with  one 
another  as  if  they  all  belonged  to  the  same  party. 

The  senators  sit  at  nice  little  rosewood  desks, 
arranged  in  a  semicircle  and  facing  a  pile  of  steps 
and  tables  where  the  clerks  sit,  and  where,  higher 
still,  away  up  on  top,  sits  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  (or  whoever  may  act  in  his 
stead  when  he  is  absent),  who  is  termed  the 
"presiding  officer"  or  "President"  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  senators  in 


pointed,  seven  of  the  pages  were  to  wait  upon  one 
half  of  the  senators,  while  the  other  seven  were 
to  serve  the  other  half.  They  were  expected  to 
sit  on  the  lower  steps  around  the  big  pile  occu- 
pied by  the  Vice-President  and  clerks.  Whenever 
a  senator  wanted  an  errand  done  he  would  clap 
his  hands  or  beckon  with  his  finger,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  one  of  the  pages  on  that  side  of  the 
chamber  to  go  to  him  and  find  out  what  he 
wished.  After  having  performed  the  errand  or 
attended  to  the  wants  of  the  senator,  the  page 
would  return  to  his  seat  and  wait  until  some  other 
senator  called.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  the 
pages  would  generally  be  flying  about  in  all 
directions  regardless  of  these  rules  —  boys  from 
the  Democratic  side  would  be  running  messages 
for  the  Republican  side,  and,  as  is  said  in  Latin, 
vice  versa.  Sometimes  the  senators  could  not 
think  of  anything  to  send  the  pages  for,  and 
we  would  have  an  easy  time ;  and,  instead  of 
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order,  just  like  a  big  school-master,  and  not  let 
more  than  one  of  them  talk  at  once.  The  senators 
on  the  right  of  the  Vice-President  (that  is,  toward 
the  south-west)  are  mostly  Democrats  ;  those  on 
the  other  side  (toward  the  south-east)  are  princi- 
pally Republicans  ;  and  when  1  was  there  they  Irad 
one  or  two  independents,  —  men  who  talk  and 
vote  sometimes  with  the  Democrats  and  some- 
times with  the  Republicans,  just  as  they  wish, — 
and  they  sat  wherever  they  could  get  good  seats. 
As  I  say,  speaking  of  the  time  when  I  was  ap- 


sitting,  as  we  ought,  up  in  an  erect  and  digni- 
fied position,  we  would  kneel  down  upon  the  soft 
carpet  and  play  marljles.  I  have  often  gone  up 
on  the  Republican  side  to  where  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent sat,  as  on  a  throne,  and  played  marbles  with 
a  page  on  the  Democratic  side,  almost  under  the 
\'ice-President's  chair.  It  would  make  some  of 
the  senators  angry  to  see  us  do  this,  especially 
Senator  Anthony,  who  of  late  \'ears  has  been  called 
the  "Father  of  the  Senate" — because  he  served 
continuously  for  more  years  than  any  other  senator, 
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his  time  of  service  dating  back  to  1859.*  But  most 
of  the  senators  bcheved  in  letting  us  do  whatever 
we  pleased,  so  long  as  we  kept  still,  while  the  young 
ladies  in  the  gallery  usually  paid  more  attention 
to  \\hat  we  did  than  to  what  the  law-makers  w  ere 
doing.  1  think  it  was  this  that  used  to  annoy  Sen- 
ator Anthony.    Hut  1  am  running  ahead  of  my 


early  as  nine  o'clock,  and  in  about  two  hours  the 
galleries  were  crowded  and  would  hold  no  more. 
The  ladies  sat  in  the  part  of  the  gallery  reserved 
for  them  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  room,  and 
looked  charming  in  their  beautiful  hats  and  gar- 
ments of  every  color.  Over  on  the  opposite,  or 
Democratic,  side  sat  the  men  who  were  unaccom- 
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Story.  I  wished  you  to  understand  who  a  page  is, 
and  what  his  duties  are. 

Of  course,  it  was  quite  an  honor  to  Ije  appointed 
a  page  to  such  a  distinguished  body  as  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  I  was  accredited  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  I  considered  that  1,  as 
well  as  tlie  two  senators  from  that  State,  had 
the  honor  of  the  State  to  protect.  I  had  heard  so 
much  about  the  awful  solemnity  and  power  of 
the  Senate,  that  I  was  at  first  afraid  to  touch  any 
of  these  great  law-makers,  for  fear  1  should  be 
paralyzed  or  sent  to  jail. 

The  first  day  1  went  to  the  Senate  was  the  second 
of  December,  1S72.  People  who  wished  to  see 
the  great  body  called  to  order  began  to  arrive  as 


panied  by  ladies.  Then,  directly  over  the\'ice-Pres- 
ident's  chair,  were  the  reporters  for  the  newspapers 
—  those  industrious  men  who  apparently  never 
sleep,  but  who  seem  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  and 
are  always  on  hand  whenever  there  is  a  fight  or 
anything  else  of  interest  going  on,  ready  to  find  out 
all  about  it  (and  more,  too)  and  to  telegraph  it  off. 
thousands  of  miles,  to  be  printed  in  some  great 
paper,  the  editor  of  which  then  preaches  a  sort  of 
sermon  about  it,  called  an  "  editorial."  Thus  the 
people  of  the  country  are  kept  informed  of  what 
is  happening  throughout  the  world,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  these  reporters,  a  great  many  of  our 
public  men  never  would  be  heard  of  outside  the 
towns  in  which  they  li\  e.    But,  as  I  was  about  to 


*  Since  the  writing  of  these  pages  this  illustrious  statesman  has  passed  away.  The  esteem  entertained  for  him  by  the  people,  and 
ma;iifested  at  the  funeral,  was  well  deser\'ed. 
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say,  the  reporters'  gallery  was  filled  with  corre- 
spondents representing  all  classes  of  journals,  from 
the  powerful,  thundering  "organs"  of  New  York, 
to  the  weekly  publication  of  some  little  hamlet  in 
the  West. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock.  Cap- 
tain Bassett,  the  venerable  gentleman  who  has 
charge  of  the  comfort  of  the  senators,  told  me  to 
go  to  the  Vice-President's  desk  and  put  the  gavel 
upon  a  certain  spot  on  the  table.  The  gavel  is  a 
small  mallet  of  ivory  with  which  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  thumps  upon  his  desk  to  com- 
mand silence  or  attention,  precisely  as  a  school- 
teacher taps  his  bell  or  raps  with  the  ruler  against 
his  table.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  members  do  not  behave  as  well  as  in  the 
Senate,  they  have  a  wooden  gavel  with  a  long 
handle  to  it,  like  a  hammer,  that  will  make  more 
noise,  and  sometimes  it  reminded  me  of  a  black- 
smith at  his  anvil  to  see  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  House  (who  is  called  The  Speaker)  pounding 
away  for  dear  life,  trying  to  make  the  Representa- 
tives be  quiet.  In  fact,  the  Speaker's  gavel  is 
known  in  the  official  parlance  of  that  body  as  the 
"  hammer." 

I  placed  the  gavel  near  the  edge  of  the  desk, — 
in  order  that  it  could  be  reached  conveniently  by 
the  Vice-President  without  destroying  the  impres- 
siveness  desired, — and  hardly  had  I  done  so  when, 
exactly  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  walked  two  men 
through  the  door  near  me.  They  were  Schuyler 
Colfa.x,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Dr.  Newman,  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate. 
The  Vice-President  advanced  to  the  side  of  his 
desk,  took  up  the  gavel,  and  gave  one  loud  rap. 
At  once  the  buzzing  in  the  galleries  and  on  the  floor 
ceased ;  and,  in  perfect  silence.  Dr.  Newman  as- 
cended the  steps  to  the  Vice-President's  chair,  and 
standing  up,  as  he  would  in  a  pulpit,  delivered  a 
short  prayer.  1  do  not  remember  all  that  he  said, 
but  he  offered  thanks  to  God  for  his  blessings 
upon  the  nation  since  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress during  the  preceding  summer,  and  prayed 
that  the  senators  might  be  blessed  with  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  guided  of  Heaven  in  their  delib- 
erations throughout  the  session  then  begun. 

The  prayer  was  hardly  finished  when  nearly  all 
the  senators  began  to  clap  their  hands  in  every 
part  of  the  chamber,  making  quite  a  racket.  They 
had  a  habit  of  doing  that  immediately  after  the 
opening  exercises,  and,  on  one  occasion,  caused  an 
old  man  in  the  gallery  to  exclaim,  "  Wall,  I  'II  be 
hanged  ef  I  saw  anything  pertikerlerly  fine  about 
that  prayer  !  "  But  they  were  not  applauding  the 
prayer — they  were  merely  calling  for  pages  ! 

When  the  clapping  commenced,  the  other  pages 
started  to  run  zigzag  and  in  every  direction,  and  at 


first  I  became  confused  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  At  last  1  saw  one  senator  look  at  me  and  clap, 
and  1  walked  toward  him,  but  another  page  ran 
ahead  of  me.  1  was  about  the  only  new  page,  and 
more  timid  and  modest  than  the  other  boys.  They 
wished  to  "  show  off,"  and  they  ran  as  fast  as  they 
could  every  time  ;  and  as  1  was  a  little  fellow, 
with  short  legs,  of  course  they  distanced  me.  1 
think  1  tried  about  a  dozen  times  to  answer  calls, 
but  was  beaten  by  the  other  pages.  The  fact 
was,  I  was  not  only  more  modest,  but  more  delib- 
erate and  deferential  in  my  movements. 

1  think  several  of  the  senators  must  have  ob- 
served my  einbarrassment,  for  after  a  while  Sen- 
ator Conkling  beckoned  me  with  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand, —  that  was  the  way  he  always  called 
a  page,  —  and  I  began  to  walk  at  a  quick  but  re- 
spectful gait.  The  other  pages,  however,  were  all 
anxious  to  get  the  message,  for  it  would  cause 
people  in  the  galleries  to  look  at  them,  as  Senator 
Conkling  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in 
the  Senate,  and  people  watched  everything  he 
did.  He  was  then  standing  behind  his  desk 
holding  a  letter,  and  a  number  of  pages  rushed  and 
put  up  their  hands  and  grabbed  at  the  letter,  and 
almost  fought  for  it.  The  Senator  made  a  gesture 
for  them  to  go  away,  and  when  I  came  up  he 
reached  over  their  heads  and  gave  the  letter  to  me, 
with  instructions  as  to  what  I  should  do  with  it. 
I  felt  that  the  people  in  the  galleries  saw  it  all, — 
and  so  they  did,  and  every  one  on  the  floor  saw  it 
also, — and  I  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  straight, 
so  flurried  was  I,  knowing  that  so  many  eyes  were 
upon  me.  The  other  boys  not  only  felt  flurried, 
but  looked  sheepish,  and  did  not  understand  the 
Senator's  conduct.  Neither  did  I,  for  that  matter, 
but  I  thought  and  still  think  it  was  purely  out  of 
sympathy  for  me. 

As  Dr.  Newman  came  down  from  the  \'ice- 
President's  table,  Vice-President  Colfax  mounted 
the  steps  and,  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  said : 
"The  Senate  will  come  to  order  I  "  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  chair. 

Then  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  called  the  roll 
of  senators  to  see  how  many  were  present,  after 
which  Senator  Conkling  arose  and  offered  a  reso- 
lution, the  object  of  which  was  to  have  the  Vice- 
President  appoint  two  senators  to  act  as  a  com- 
mittee to  join  a  similar  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  call  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  notify  him  that  Congress 
was  in  session,  and  ready  to  hear  anything  he 
might  have  to  say. 

Senator  Anthony  then  submitted  .1  resolution 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  inform  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  had 
assembled  (that  is.  a  sufficient  number  of  senators 
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to  transact  business,  which  must  be  a  majority  of 
the  entire  Senate),  and  that  it  was  ready  to  proceed 
to  business;  and  also  another  resohition,  "That 
the  hour  of  daily  meeting  of  the  Senate  be  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  until  otherwise  ordered."  Both 
these  resolutions  offered  by  Senator  Anthony  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and,  after  brief  proceed- 
ings about  other  matters, 
the  resolution  presented 
by  Senator  Conkling  was 
also  agreed  to,  and  Sen- 
ator Conkling  and  Sen- 
ator Thurman  were  ap- 
pointed as  a  committee. 
Senator  Conkling  being 
the  chairman,  or  head  of 
the  committee.  At  this 
point,  as  the  Senate  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  a 
recess  was  taken  for  one 
hour.  Instantly  the  peo- 
ple in  the  gallery  began 
to  buzz  again,  and  the 
senators  to  talk  among 
themselves  and  tell  jokes 
and  laugh,  and  a  certain 
senator,  who  sat  far  over 
on  the  Democratic  side, 
even  amused  himself  by 
writing  letters  and  soar-  ^ 
ing  them  away  up  into  the 
air,  and  even  against  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
watching  the  pages  at- 
tempt to  catch  them  as 
they  sailed  down  toward 
the  floor.  I  think  he  could 
sail  a  letter  better  than 
any  other  senator.  Of 
course,  this  was  no  great 

achievement  to  boast  about,  but  some  of  the 
senators  sat  through  a  whole  session  so  quietly 
that  they  seemed  never  to  do  anything  except 
to  go  to  the  Senate  every  day  and  sit  still  and 
vote.  And  I  remember  once  a  senator  came 
into  the  chamber  just  as  his  name  was  reached  by 
the  clerk  who  was  calling  the  roll  on  a  vote.  He 
looked  around,  and  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on  or  what  he  should  do,  and  1  pitied  him  and 
called  out  from  behind  him,  "  Vote  '  No  !  '  "  And 
he  did !  Of  course  he  thought  it  was  some  respon- 
sible senator  speaking  to  him.  But  I  had  been  in 
the  Senate  several  days  before  I  had  enough  cour- 
age to  pretend  to  advise  a  senator. 

Upon  the  Vice-President's  calling  the  Senate  to 
order  after  the  recess,  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  announced,  and  he  stated  that 


the  House  had  assembled  and  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  business.  These  notifications  from  each 
Congressional  body  to  the  other,  and  from  both 
to  the  President,  are  acts  of  courtesy  that  are 
always  observed  at  the  beginning  and  close  of 
every  session  of  Congress. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  Senators  Conk- 
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ling  and  Thurman  returned  from  the  White  House, 
whither  they  had  gone  to  see  the  President,  and 
said  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate 
liad  discharged  its  duty,  and  that  the  President  had 
stated  that  he  would  communicate  with  the  Senate 
at  once  in  writing.  In  olden  times,  during  the 
early  days  of  our  government,  it  was  usual  for 
the  President  to  come  to  the  Senate  chamber  in 
person,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  senators  and 
members  of  the  House,  deliver  whatever  address 
he  might  desire  to  make.  But  this  custom  was 
abandoned  when  President  Jefferson  went  into 
office,  and  communications  from  the  President 
are  now  always  put  in  writing  and  delivered  by  a 
messenger. 

After  the  report  of  the  committee,  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  proceedings,  during  which  the  people 
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resumed  their  conversations  and  wliisperings. 
Very  soon  a  gentleman  entered  the  room  through 
the  door  directly  facing  the  Vice-President,  carry- 
ing under  his  arm  a  package  in  a  large  white  envel- 
ope fastened  with  a  large  red  seal.  As  he  entered 
every  one  became  quiet  again.  Captain  Bassett 
walked  up  the  aisle  in  front  of  the  Vice-President, 
and,  when  he  reached  the  door,  shook  hands 
with  the  other  gentleman,  who  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Babcock,  the  private  secretary  to  President  Grant ; 
and  then  this  is  what  was  said  : 

Captain  Bassett:  "  A  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Babcock  (bowing):  "Mr.  President." 

T/ic  Vice-President  (how'ing)  :  "Mr.  Secretary." 

Air.  Babcock:  "I  am  directed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  deliver  to  the  Senate  a 
message  in  writing." 

Thereupon,  the  President's  secretary  and  the 
Vice-President  exchanged  bows  again,  and  Mr. 
Babcock,  giving  the  package  to  Captain  Bassett, 
left  the  Senate  and  went  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  go  through  the  same  ceremony  there. 

Captain  Bassett  took  the  envelope  to  the  Vice- 
President,  who  opened  it,  and  said  that  he  would 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 

(  To  be  a 


dent  of  the  United  States.  Then  the  secretary 
of  the  Senate  began  to  read  the  message  which 
the  President  had  sent.  It  was  a  lengthy  address, 
and  the  reading  of  it  occupied  an  hour.  It  told 
how  the  country  had  prospered  since  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  and  what  laws  ought  to  be  enacted  in 
order  to  make  it  more  prosperous  in  the  future. 
When  it  had  been  read  through,  Senator  Anthony 
moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table  and  be 
printed,  which  was  agreed  to.  To  "lay  upon 
the  taljle  "  is  what  is  known  as  a  "  parliamentary 
expression,"  and  signifies  that  the  Senate  is  not 
ready  to  consider  or  take  action  upon  the  mes- 
sage, bill,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  just  then. 

By  this  time  we  all  were  tired  out,  after  keeping 
still  and  listening  to  the  reading  for  so  long,  and 
shortly  after  Senator  Edmunds  arose  and  said : 

"  1  move  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn." 
Then  everybody  else  began  to  move,  and  there 
was  such  a  hubbub  that  all  1  could  hear  distinctly 
was  the  \'ice-President  saying  : 

"  The  motion  is  carried,  and  the  Senate  stands 
adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock." 

Then  he  gave  another  loud  rap  with  his  gavel, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  for  the  first  day 
of  the  session  came  to  an  end. 


§/ve  :  f  w  0      fH^^  E.  : 
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"  You  were  only  in  fun.  1  am  sure,  when  you 
spoke ; 

It  would  n't  be  safe,  for  you  can't  swim  a  stroke. 
If  you   feel  you   must  sail,  why  not  try  the 
canal  ?  " 

And  he  said,  in  a  weak  little  whisper,  "  I  shall !  ' 

So  he  put,  with  much  practice,  a  roll  in  his  walk. 
And  introduced  nautical  terms  in  his  talk; 
While  the  neat  little  suit  that  she  made  him 
to  wear 

Had  anchors,  to  give  him  a  sailor-like  air. 


1  '11  hold,  on  the  tow-path,  one  end  in  my  hand, 
And,  if  you  should  sink,  I  will  pull  you  to  land. 
1  think  it's  much  safer,"  she  uttered;  "don't 
you  ?  " 

And  he  said,  in  his  weak  little  whisper,  ''I  do  !  " 

Then  he  hoisted  his  sail  with  a  feeling  of  pride, 
And  gayly  sped  off,  while  she  kept  at  his  side  ; 
So  you 'd  better  look  out,  for  who  knows  but, 
some  day. 

These  queer  little  folk  will  be  coming  your 
way  ? 
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WORK    AND    PLAY   FOR   YOUNG   FOLK.    NO.  XIIL 
METALLIC    BAND-WORK    AND    NAILS  IN  DECORATION. 

By  Charles  G.  Lkland. 


There  are  few  places  where  strips  of  iron  or 
other  metal  are  not  used  to  hoop  barrels  or  bind 
boxes  ;  and  strips  of  brass  or  zinc,  for  the  same 
purpose,  are  to  be  had  of  any  dealer  in  sheet- 
metal.  These  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  little 
adapted  to  decorative  art  purposes  ;  yet,  precisely 
the  same  material  was  largely  employed,  and  with 
very  good  effect,  in  the  days  of  old  —  the  times  of 
gold  —  to  ornament  not  only  doors,  but  all  kinds 
of  furniture. 

If  we  take  a  common  oaken  box,  and  place  upon 
it  strips  and  pieces  of  iron  or  brass  hoop,  cut  to 
proper  lengths,  we  have,  of  course,  an  iron  or 
brass-banded  chest.  The  strips  must  be  fastened 
with  large-headed  iron  nails,  such  as  were  used  at 


BOX  ORNAMENTED    WITH    BANDS    AND  NAILS. 

one  time  freely  by  trunk-makers,  and  which  may 
still  be  found.  But  any  smith  will  make  them  to 
order,  with  either  round  or  square  heads. 

The  ends  of  the  hoops  may  be  easily  filed- 
into  shapes  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  orna- 
mental effect  of  the  work.  Thus,  false  hinges, 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  look  very  well  with 
either  rounded  or  pointed  tips.  A  little  study 
of  the  examples  here  given  will  readily  sug- 
gest other  forms  to  a  person  with  any  inge- 
nuity. The  file  to  be  used  for  shaping  these 
ends  should  be  a  very  large  one,  and  it 
will  be  advisable  to  have  the  iron  screwed  ui 
a  vise.  There  are  several  shapes  which  may 
be  given  to  these  ends,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
semicircle,  the  ball,  the  point,  the  heart-point, 

Vol.  Xll.— 


and  the  notch.  By  repeating  them  in  connection, 
very  good  effects  may  be  obtained. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  ends  or  points 
which  will 
occur  to 
the  artist  ; 
but  of  all, 
the  semi- 
circle, the 
point,  and 
the  heart- 
point,  or 
the  ogive, 
will  prove 
to  be  the 
easiest  to 
make.  The 
best  effects 
will  be 
seen  when 
the  end  of 
a  strip  is 
made  into 
a  cross 

with  another.  By  tasteful  arrangement  the  sim- 
plest box  or  chest  may  be  given  a  handsome 
appearance.  .A  few  years 
ago  it  was 
law,  none  the 
less  impera- 
tive because 
unwritten, 
that  noth- 
ing was 
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worthy  of  very  much  admiration  unless  it  was 
expensive  and  highly  finished.    The  upholsterer 
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judged  for  everybody,  and  his  taste  served  for 
the  world.  Consequently,  the  upholsterer,  in 
his  own  interests,  invariably  declared  that  noth- 
ing cheap  could  be  beautiful.  Now  that  people 
are  beginning  to  study  decoration  for  themselves, 
and  to  have  opinions  of  their  own  as  to  how  their 
houses  should  be  decorated,  and  are  finding  out 
how,  in  other  countries,  people 
have  contrived  to  make 


AN    EASY  PATTERN. 

home  beautiful  without  much  money,  tlie  more 
ignorant  upholsterer  is  losing  his  influence.  He 
is  no  longer  an  oracle  of  taste.  On  the  contrary, 
he  stands  directly  in  opposition  to  true  knowledge 
and  honest  art,  which  proposes  to  teach  people 
that  they  may  still  have  beautifully  decorated 
rooms  though  they  inay  be  altogether  too 
poor  to  buy  of  the  upholsterer. 

It  was  long  since  discovered  that  a  hinge 
was  not  only  useful  as  a  means  of  holding  a 
lid  and  enabling  it  to  be  lifted  up  and  down, 
but  that  it  strengthened  it,  prevented  it  from 
cracking,  and  might  be  so  expanded  as  to 
materially  aid  in  preventing  a  chest  or  coffer 
from  being  broken  into.  But  as  this  latter 
purpose  could  be  effected  by  a  false  hinge, 
false  hinges  came  to  be  extensively  made. 
The  illustrations  on  page  65  show  how 
they  can  be  constructed  from  pieces  of  hoop- 
iron  and  similar  strips  of  other  metals. 

These  hinges  need  not  be  confined  to  chests 
or  boxes.  It  is  common  enough  to  see  in  country 
cottages  doors  of  plain  plank  or  boards,  made  with- 
out panels  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  though 
the  easiest  to  make  and  the  cheapest  and  strongest 
of  all  doors,  they  are  invariably  considered  ugly. 
Yet  one  of  these  portals  can  be  so  hinged  and 
barred  with  hoop-iron,  and  so  studded  with  nails  as 


to  look  far  better  than  the  average  machinery- 
made,  saw-mill-paneled  affair,  which  any  boy  of  ten 
years  could  kick  to  pieces  in  ten  minutes  with  a 
pair  of  stout  bcots. 

Not  less  effective  are  bands  of  brass.  These  are 
made  of  every  width,  from  half  an  inch  to  four  or 
six  inches,  and  sheets  of  brass  may  be  had  from 
six  inches  in  width  to  any  breadth  whatever.  Brass 
hoop  has  the  great  advantage  that,  when  made  up 
artistically,  it  may  be  carried  out  with  the  aid  of 
nails  with  "  fancy  "  heads  of  many  beautiful  forms, 
such  as  fleurs-de-lis,  rosettes  in  great  variety, 
eagles,  horses'  heads,  and  flowers.  One  has  but 
to  send  to  any  dealer  in  hardware  to  obtain  a  cata- 
logue containing  representations  of  these  nails. 
Many  of  them  are  used  by  harness-mal«ers  and 
upholsterers.  Some  are  silver-plated  or  made  of 
German  silver. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  apart  from  the  iron  or 
brass  bands,  these  nails  may  of  themselves  be 
extensively  used  in  decorating  chests,  etc.  It  is 
well  known  in  repousse  or  sheet-brass  work  that 
a  very  important  point  consists  of  introducing  at 
regular  intervals  bosses,  or  round  studs,  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  shall  attract  the  eye  by  reflecting 
light.  Thus,  in  the  days  when  every  room  had 
its  salvers  and  plates  of  hammered  brass,  favorite 
subjects  were  oranges,  grapes,  and  other  round 
fruits,  whose  hemispherical  and  rounded  surface 
gave  a  brilliant  reflect  of  light.  Accordingly,  a  very 
favorite  subject  for  a  brass  platter  was  the  spies 
returning  from  Canaan,  bearing  between  them  an 
immense  bunch  of  grapes.  During  three  hundred 
years  there  were  as  many  salvers  made  with  this 
subject  as  all  others  combined.   In  fact,  the  em- 


DKSIGN    IHIK    LID    OK    SIDE    OF  BOX. 

ployment  of  the  boss,  or  knob,  or  circle,  in  art 
is  as  old  as  art  itself ;  it  was  common  among  the 
earliest  races,  and  an  article  which  I  have  read  de- 
clares that  the  white  dots  in  a  blue  ground  which 
form  the  undying  "polka-dot  pattern"  in  cravats 
is  a  survi\al  of  the  heads  of  the  rivets  in  ancient 
armor.    It  is  as  curious  as  instructive  to  observe 
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how,  for  instance  in  Romanesque  dress,  very  good 
effects  were  produced  by  simple  circlets,  sur- 
rounded at  times  by  dots.  These  are  seen,  too,  not 
only  on  old  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gaulish  dresses,  but 
on  all  objects  where  it     ^     was  desirable  to  pro- 


duce the  most  orna- 
easiest  manner 
at  the  brass  fur- 
variety    and  of 
from  one  or  tw  o 
eter  down  to 
tacks. 


mental  effect  in  the 
Nails  can  be  had 
nishcr's  in  great 
every  pattern, 
inches  in  diam- 
the  tiniest 
If  the  artist 


should 
ence,  as 
great dif 
finding 
with  large 
made,  he  must 
self  a  pattern 
and    have  re- 
ingenious  black- 
forge  them  for 


expen- 
have, 
ficulty  in 
iron  nails 
heads,  ready 
make  for  him- 
in  wax  or  wood 
course  to  some 
smith  who  can 
him  by  liand,  —  that  is,  if  he 
wants  real  nails  that  will  hold.  The  — - 
ornamental  brass  nails,  of  ■which 

have  spoken,  have  gen-   

erally  only  a  thin  ^  - 

wire  shank,  and        ~  — £::_r. 


DESIGN  formed  entirely  of 
bra^s-headed  nails  or 
tacks  of  different  sizes. 
Suitable  for  a  hanging- 
box  ot  for  a  chair-back 


DESIGN    l-OK    BORDER    OF    CHEST.     FORMED    OF    L.MiGE  AND 
SMALL    BRASS  NAILS. 

are  only  meant  to  be  looked  at,  not  subjected  to 
any  severe  test.  They  can  be  plated  to  order 
with  nickel,  and  then  match  well  with  polished 
brass  or  iron. 

Iron  and  brass  hoop  can  be  applied  to  doors,  to 
boxes,  panels,  chests,  and  many  plane  or  fiat  sur- 
faces in  furniture,  with  admirable  effect.  Narrow 
brass  or  German  silver  strips  are  very  well 
suited  to  the  covers  of  books,  albums,  and  port- 
folios. It  is  quite  certain  that,  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  minor,  or  decorative,  arts,  there  is  not  one 
in  which  so  much  elegance  and  utility  can  be 
combined  with  so  little  e.xpense,  as  in  ornamenting, 
let  us  say  for  example,  a  plain  oak  chesf'  with 
iron  or  brass  bands  and  large-headed  nails. 

Common,  small  brass  nails,  such  as  were  much 
used  for  trunks  fifty  years  ago,  are  still  popular 
among  our  Western  Indians,  who  ornament  whip- 
handles  with  them.  These  and  larger  round 
heads  may  be  set  together  so  as  to  form  bunches 
of  grapes.  With  the  aid  of  carving  and  sheet- 
brass  leaves,  very  striking  effects  may  be  obtained. 
It  is  easy  to  make  the  holes  in  hoop-metal, 
throut;h  which  the  nails  are  driven.  An  excellent 
drill  for  the  purpose  is  sold  for  fifty  cents  by  most 
dealers  in  tools,  or  will  be  obtained  by  them  to 
order.  .AH  dealers  in  brass  or  sheet-metals  supply 
hoop  of  any  width. 

There  are  few  boys,  who  are  clever  or  ingenious 
enough  to  do  any  work  at  all,  who  can  not  orna- 
ment boxes  in  the  manner  here  described,  with 
hoop-metal  and  large  nails.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  when  the  work  is  thoroughly  well  done,  the 
hoop  should  be  sunk  in  the  wood,  either  by  ham- 
inering  it  well  in,  or  by  cutting  grooves  with  a  chisel. 

As  a  distinct  art  or 
branch  of  work,  the 
application  of  hoop- 
metal  and  nails  to  cas- 
kets, etc.,  was  first 
practiced  in  the  Public 
Industrial  Art  School 
of  Phil.idelphia. 
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A  PRIZE   STORY  FOR  GIRLS,  TO   BE  WRITTEN  BY  A  GIRL. 


In  pursuance  of  the  announcement  made  last  month,  St.  Nicholas  now  in\-ites  all  girls  not  younger  than 
thirteen,  nor  older  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  compete  for  the  following  prizes,  amounting  in  all  to  One 
Hundred  Dollars  : 

PRIZES. 

For  the  best  story  for  girls,  under  the  conditions  named  below  A  prize  of  Forty  Dollars. 

For  the  story  ranking  second  in  merit,  under  the  conditions  named  below.  .A  prize  of  Twenty  Dollars. 
For  the  story  ranking  third     "       "       "      "         "  "         "      .  .A  prize  of  Fifteen  Dollars. 

For  the  story  ranking  fourth   "  "  "         "      .  .A  prize  of  Ten  Dollars. 

For  the  stories  ranking  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh         "  "         "      .  .A  prize  of  Five  Dollars,  each. 

CONDITIONS. 

No  story  written  by  any  one  younger  than  thirteen  or  older  than  seventeen  can  enter  into  the  competition. 
The  story  must  be  not  less  than  2000  nor  more  than  30CO  words  in  length. 

At  the  head  of  each  MS.,  just  above  its  title,  must  be  written  the  words  "  Story  for  Prize  Competition." 

Initials  only,  must  be  signed  to  the  MS.  But  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  together  with  the  title  of 
the  story,  and  postage  and  directions  for  the  return  of  the  M.S.  (in  case  it  does  not  win  a  prize),  must  be  sent  in  a 
sealed  envelope  with  the  MS. 

Injustice  to  all  competitors,  the  sealed  envelope  must  also  contain  a  certificate  signed  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
some  adult  friend,  that  the  story  is  the  original  composition  of  the  sender,  and  that  her  age  is  within  the  prescribed 
limits. 

Let  the  sealed  envelopes  contain  only  the  inclosures  here  requested.  Letters  concerning  the  stories  can  not 
be  answered. 

The  sealed  envelopes  will  not  be  opened  until  all  the  manuscripts  have  been  read,  and  the  prize  stories  selected. 
No  MS.  will  be  returned  that  is  unaccompanied  by  the  requisite  amount  of  postage-stamps  inclosed  in  the 
sealed  envelope. 

Translations  will  not  be  considered.  The  stories  must  not  be  Burlesque,  Fairy,  Sensational,  exclusively 
Religious,  nor  Love  Stories  :  but  in  literary  quality  and  moral  influence  they  must  be  unobjectionable.  The 
purpose  of  the  competition  is  to  obtain  a  good,  wholesome,  and  interesting  story  for  girls  written  by  a  girl. 

Stories  may  be  sent  in  until  December  15,  1S84.  No  story  received  after  that  date  can  enter  into  the 
competition. 

The  best  story  —  and  possibly  one  or  more  of  the  other  prize  stories  —  will  be  printed  in  St.  Nicholas. 

If  the  Awarding  Committee  agree  unanimously  that  no  one  of  the  stories  sent  in  is,  even  by  a  generous  con- 
struction, worthy  to  receive  the  first  prize  ($40),  that  prize  will  not  be  awarded.  But  in  that  case,  the  remaining 
prizes  will  be  assigned,  relatively,  to  the  best  six  stories  received,  beginning  with  the  prize  of  twenty  dollars. 

Stories  may  be  sent  either  by  mail  or  express.  Address  all  MSS.  for  this  competition,  to  The  Prize  Story 
Committee,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 


THE  FIRST  CONVENTION  OF 

The  AG.4SSIZ  Association  is  now  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  St.  NICHOLAS,  as  a  national, 
and,  indeed,  international,  union  of  local  societies 
of  young  and  old  folk,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
natural  objects  by  personal  observation. 

The  first  iinportant  public  mention  of  the  A.  A. 
will  be  found  in  the  number  of  St.  Nichol.as, 
for  November,  1880;  and,  since  then,  regular 
monthly  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  Association 


"  THE  AGASSIZ  ASSOCIATION. 

1  have  appeared  in  the  closing  pages  of  this  maga- 

,  zine.    The  files  of  the  magazine  will  thus  be 

s  found  to  contain  a  complete  history  of  its  work. 

I  The  first  general  convention  of  the  Agassiz  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d,  3d, 

.  and  4th  of  September,  1S84,  by  invitation  of  the 

,  Philadelphia  Assembly,  which  is  a  society  formed 

r  by  the  union  of  most  of  the  chapters  of  the  A.  A. 

1  in  or  near  Philadelphia.* 


*  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  are  printed  in  fnll,  and  may  be  had  at  cost  price,  on  application  to  Mr.  Robt.  T.  Taylor, 

4701  Leiper  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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In  the  evening  of  Sept.  2d,  an  informal  reception 
was  held,  during  wliich  the  president  of  the  A.  A. 
and  the  officers  of  the  Assembly  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  about  three  hundred  delegates  from 
widely  scattered  chapters,  States  as  far  apart  as 
Iowa  and  Maine  being  represented.  The  ne.xt 
morning,  by  special  invitation,  the  convention  \'is- 
ited  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
spent  several  hours  in  examining  the  treasures  ol 
the  wonderful  collection. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  first  regular  session  was 
opened  by  ])rayer,  at  2  (j'clock,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Franklin  Institute.  John  Shallcross,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  gave  a  cordial  address  of 
welcome,  to  which  President  Harlan  H.  Ballard 
responded  for  the  Agassiz  Association.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  excellent  papers  and  discussions 
by  various  delegates.  The  exercises  included  the 
histories  of  several  chapters ;  a  stirring  debate. 
"Eyes  ?'i7;f/«' Books ;  "  papers  on  "The  A.  A.  in 
the  Family"  and  "The  A.  A.  in  the  Public 
School ;  "  and  essays  on  "  Methods  of  Work." 

In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Ants  and  Their  Architect- 
ure," which  was  highly  entertaining,  instructive, 
and  suggestive  of  methods  of  observation. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  convention  visited 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  were  courteoush 
received  by  Superintendent  Brown,  who  guided 
them  through  the  different  buildings,  where  wild 
animals  are  kept  in  a  condition  of  remarkable 
cleanliness. 

The  hard-wood  floors  of  their  cages  shone  like 
the  floor  of  a  dancing-hall.  We  were  quite  inter- 
ested in  an  attempt  that  was  being  made  to  secure 
a  photograph  of  a  refractory  old  bison.  Owing  to 
his  restlessness  and  ill-nature,  the  attempt  was  not 
successful,  but  the  delegates  grouped  themselves 
in  front  of  the  lion  and  tiger  house,  and  a  picture 
of  them  was  taken,  which  was  perhaps  quite  as 
well. 

In  the  afternoon  came  the  second  regular  ses- 
sion at  the  Franklin  Institute.  A  very  important 
feature  of  the  day  was  an  address  by  Prof  James 
McAllister,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia.  He  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  the  excellent  work  and  admirable  methods  of  tlie 
Agassiz  Association,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
a  chapter  might  ultimately  be  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  every  school  in  the  United  States  ;  or, 
at  least,  in  default  of  that,  that  the  methods  of  the 
A.  A.  should  be  adopted  in  every  school,  so  that 
young  people  should  learn  to  use  their  own  e>  es 


instead  of  blindly  following  the  statements  of  their 
books.  Next,  special  topics  in  the  several  branches 
of  natural  histor)-  were  considered.  Papers  were 
read  on  "The  Bluebird;"  "The  Fishes  of 
Texas  ;  "  "'  Botany  ;  "  "  Insect  Transformation  ;  " 
and  "A  Cruise  Around  Salt  Lake." 

Prof  Wni.  K.  Dudley,  of  Cornell  Universit)-. 
gave  a  most  hel]jful  talk  on  "  Preparing  Plants  for 
the  Herbarium  ;  "  and,  in  passing,  it  must  be  said 
that  no  one  thing  gives  the  members  greater  en- 
couragement than  the  aid  so  kindly  extended  to 
them  by  many  eminent  men  of  science.  Of  those 
who  have  helped  the  Association  in  years  past.  Prof. 
Dudley,  Prof  G.  Howard  Parker,  of  Cambridge, 
and  Prof  C.  H.  Fernald,  of  the  Maine  State 
College,  were  present  at  the  sessions  of  the 
convention. 

The  president  of  the  A.  A.  closed  the  exercises 
by  an  address  on  "Methods  of  Work,"  and  the 
"  Future  of  the  Association."  The  applause  that 
greeted  his  reference  to  "  our  most  powerful  patron 
and  most  faithful  friend,  the  good  St.  Nicholas," 
showed  what  a  warm  place  the  magazine  holds  in 
the  hearts  of  all  its  members.  After  the  address, 
Mr.  Shallcross,  in  behalf  of  the  assembly,  presented 
to  the  president  a  beautiful  gold-headed  cane. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates,  by  invitation,  went 
in  a  body  to  the  Electrical  Exhibition.  They  were 
received  in  the  lecture-room  by  Prof.  Houston, 
who  explained,  in  a  short  lecture,  some  of  the 
more  important  pieces  of  electrical  mechanism 
they  were  to  see  ;  and  then  they  dispersed  through- 
out the  building,  and  spent  a  delightful  evening 
among  the  wonders  of  the  place. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  this  con\ention 
was  the  feeling  of  friendly  fellowship  continually 
manifested.  Not  only  was  no  word  spoken  that 
could  cause  regret,  but  everything  was  said  and 
done  that  could  minister  to  the  happiness  of  each 
and  all.  There  was  no  machinery  of  business 
to  distract  attention  from  the  consideration  of  the 
various  branches  of  natural  science ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  wise  simplicity  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
A.  A.,  not  a  vote  was  called  for,  except  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  generous  hosts  and  to  the 
gentlemen  who  kindh-  addressed  the  convention. 

The  result  of  the  first  meeting  has  been  a  firm 
cementing  of  friendship,  a  great  increase  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  conviction  that  the  Agassiz  .Asso- 
ciation is  certain  to  grow  far  more  rapidly  in  the 
future  than  it  has  e\  er  grown  before.  You  are  now 
invited  to  turn  to  the  regular  report  of  the  A.  A., 
on  page  78  of  this  number. 

H.  H.  B. 
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BY  ROYAL  AND  EARR  HILL. 


Sagittarius  bends  his  bow, 
'I'hat  the  Sun  may  hunting  go. 


He  pursues  the  chase  so  far 
That  our  skies  quite  gloomy  are. 


Day 
of 
VIoDth. 

Day 
of 
Week. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Moon's 
Place. 

Sun  on 
Noon 
Mark. 

Holidays  ^iml  Incidents. 

1 

Sat. 



14 

Pisces 

H.  M. 
11.44 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  b.  1500. 

2 

FULL 

Aries 

11.44 

21st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

3 

Mon. 

10 

11.44 

Mendelssohn,  died  1847. 

i 

Tues. 

17 

Taurus 

11.44 

C  very  near  Aldebaran. 

6 

Wed. 

18 

11.44 

G  near  Saturn. 

6 

Thur. 

19 

Gemini 

11.44 

Gust's  Adolphus,  d.  1632. 

7 

Fri. 

20 

11.44 

C  bet.  Procyon  &  Twins. 

8 

Sat. 

21 

Cancer 

11.41 

John  Milton,  died  1674. 

9 

22 

Leo 

11.44 

22d  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

10 

Mon. 

23 

Sextant 

11.44 

tl  near  Regulus  &  Jupiter. 

11 

Tues. 

24 

Leo 

11.41 

King  Canute,  died  1035. 

12 

Wed. 

25 

Virgo 

11.41 

13 

Thur. 

26 

11.45 

C  near  Venus. 

11 

Fri. 

27 

11.45 

C  near  Spica. 

16 

Sat. 

28 

11.45 

Gluck,  died  1787. 

16 

29 

11.45 

23d  .Sunday  after  Trinity. 

17 

Mon. 

NEW 

11.45 

Acc'n  of  Q.  Eliz'th,  1.558. 

18 

Tues. 

1 

11.46 

Sir  D.  Wllkie,  b.  1785. 

19 

Wed. 

2 

11.46 

C  near  Mars. 

20 

Thur. 

3 

Sagitt. 

11.46 

Thos.  Chatterton.  b.  1752. 

21 

Fri. 

4 

11.46 

Venus  near  Spica. 

22 

Sat. 

.5 

11.47 

Lord  Clive,  died  1774. 

23 

s 

6 

Capri. 

11.47 

24th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

21 

Mon. 

11.47 

Peace  dec'd  bet.  G.  Brit. 

26 

Tues. 

8 

Aqua. 

11.47 

[and  .\nierica,  1814. 

26 

Wed. 

9 

11.18 

Marsh.al  Soult,  died  1850. 

27 

Thur. 

10 

Pisces 

11.18 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

28 

Fri. 

11 

11.18 

Wash'n  Irving,  d.  1859. 

29 

Sat. 

12 

Aries 

11.49 

Horace  Greeley,  d.  1S7'2. 

30 

13 

11.49 

.A.dvent  Sunday. 

SroRT  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


Rosy  are  the  apples  that  are  crowding  in  the  bin; 
Golden  is  the  grain,  with  the  sunlight  gathered  in; 
Ripe  and  rich  the  clusters  that  have  swung  in  juicy  prime; 
But  the  rainfall  of  the  nuls  is  the  children's  harvest-time. 


Evening  Skies  for  Young  Astronomers. 

(See  Introduction,  page  255.  St.  Nicholas  for  January. )" 
November  15th,  8.30  p.  m. 

Saturn  is  now  very  conspicuous  in  the  east,  and  not  far  from 
him  are  our  old  acquaintances  of  last  winter,  Aldebaran  and 
the  Pleiades,  the  stars  of  Taurus,  The  Bull.  Orion,  too,  is 
rising  in  the  east.  Altair  is  going  down  in  the  west,  Lyra  in 
the  north-west.  The  Dipper  of  T/ie  Great  Bear  is  now  at  its 
lowest  point  immediately  under  the  North  Star,  Cassiopeia, 
The  Lady  in  her  Chair,  is  nearly  overhead  in  the  Milky  Way. 
The  Square  of  Pegasus  is  now  upright,  Markab  and  Scheat 
have  passed  an  hour  to  the  west,  and  now  the  other  two  stars 
of  the  square  are  exactly  over  our  south  mark.  The  upper 
one  is  Alpherat  of  the  constellation  A}idroi>ieda,  the  lower 
one  is  Algenib  of  the  constellation  Pegasus. 

We  have  not  traced  the  path  of  the  sun  since  September. 
The  two  stars  of  Capricornus  are  still  visible  in  the  south-west ; 
the  sun  passes  from  the  point  mentioned  near  them,  which  he 
occupies  the  ^oth  of  January,  to  a  point  in  a  line  with 
Alpherat  and  Algenib,  and  just  as  far  below  Algenib  as  that 
star  is  distant  from  Alpherat.  This  point  is  on  the  equinoctial 
line,  and  the  sun  reaches  it  on  the  21st  of  March. 

The  Milky  Way  makes  a  complete  arch  from  east  to  west. 
Notice  that  near  the  star  Arided  in  Cygiins,  The  Sivan,  the 
Milky  Way  divides  into  two  branches,  descending  to  the  west. 
Altair  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  south  branch.  Facing  the 
west  and  looking  upward  at  Cygnus,  we  now  see  that  there 
are  two  other  stars  below  Arided,  that  with  the  other  stars  of 
the  constellation  form  a  large  upright  cross. 


THE    PEACOCK    AND    THE  TURKEY 


"  Look  at  me,''  said  the  Peacock,  sj^reading  his  tail  and  sd  uttint;  i^randly  about,  "  am  I  not  handsome  ? 
"Yes,"  replied  the  Turkey,  *•  in  your  own  eyes;  but  I  put  up  a  perpetual  thanksgiving  that  1  was  not 
hatched  so  vain  as  you." 

"I  .should  think  thanksgiving  \\-as  i-ather  a  tender  subject  for  vou,"  rejoined  the  Peacock,  pluming 
himself. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Farmer,  who  had  been  listening  to  this  interchange  of  civililies ;  "he  is  a  tender 
subject  for  Thanksgiving  !  "    And  so  saying  he  caught  up  the  Turkey,  and  carried  him  off  to  market. 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  Peacock,  "I'm  glad  I'm  too  handsome  to  eat,  and  that  fine  feathers  don't 
always  make  fine  birds  according  to  tiie  cook." 


"The  names  of  planets  are  printed  in  capitals, —  those  of  constellations  in  italics. 
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Foi^  Boys  and  Gii^ls. 


30 

Days. 


I  «  ill 


1^ 
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"  Whkrk  are  my  bow  and  arrows,  and  my  buskins,  Mother  ?  "  cried  November,  slipping  in  on  a  little  bit 
of  Ihin  ice.  "  I  ■\\  ant  to  go  a-hunting.  I  can't  do  very  much  for  you  in  your  garden,  and  I  must  look  after 
the  deer  and  the  rabbit." 

"  Oh,  but  my  lad  !  "  cried  Dame  Nature,  "  there  are  late  pears  and  apples  awaiting  you,  and  the 
squashes  and  pumpkins  must  be  gathered,  or  we  shall  not  be  ready  for  Thanksgiving.  You  must  begin  to 
nip  the  vines  and  leaves  and  late  flowers,  for  there  is  much  clearing  up  to  bt;  done.  Vou  are  quite  enough 
of  an  executioner,  November,  without  going  after  game." 

"  Well,  well  !  "  said  November,  rather  cross  and  surly,  "  if  I  must,  I  must ;  but  if  I  could  only  have  my 
own  way  a  little,  I  would  be  a  great  deal  more  agreeable.  How  can  you  expect  me  to  be  very  bright  and 
sunny  when  1  have  to  do  so  much  ungracious  work  ?  " 


FALLING    L  EAVES. 


Bv  Agnes  L.  Carter. 


AVhat  will  become  of  the  trees,  Mamma  ? 
The  leaves  are  falling,  one  by  one. 
Colder  it  blows  ; 
Soon  come  the  snows. 
What  will  become  of  the  trees,  Mamma, 
The  bare,  brown  trees,  when  all  is  done  ? 

Will  not  the  trees  be  cold.  Mamma, 
Wlien  all  the  leaves  are  blown  away? 
When  nights  are  long. 
And  winds  are  strong, 
^\'ill  not  the  trees  be  cold,  Mamma, 
On  many  a  cold  and  wintry  day? 


What  will  become  of  the  leaves,  Mamma  ? 
.\way  before  the  wind  they  fled  ; 
After  their  play, 
Hurried  away. 
What  will  become  of  the  leaves.  Mamma  ? 
1  can  not  think  that  thev  are  dead. 

Poor  little  leaves  !  It  is  sad.  Mamma. 
If  I  run  after  them,  will  they  mind  ? 
Now  for  a  race  ! 
Now  for  a  chase  ! 
I  will  bring  you  some  prett_\"  leaves.  Mamma ; 
Some  tired  leaves  that  are  left  behind. 
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[November, 


GOOD-DAV  to  you,  one  and  all,  my  friends  !  It 
is  delightful  to  meet  this  time,  in  bright,  bracing, 
grateful  November,  and  to  shake  hands,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  very  threshold  of  a  new  volume  of 
St.  Nicholas. 

Now,  what  shall  we  take  up  first  ?  The  letters  ? 
Very  well ;  the  letters  it  shall  be. 

Here  is  one  sent  by  a  little  girl  across  the  Atlantic 
to  tell 

HOW   THE   SWALLOWS    PUNISHED   THE  SPARROWS. 

Oeden'burg,  via  Vienna,  Hungary,  July  19,  1884. 
Dear  Jack-in-the-Pulpit :  I  always  find  creat  interest  in  the 
information  you  give,  and  especially  in  that  which  relates  to  natural 
history :  and  as  I  think  that  some  of  your  little  readers  will  have  the 
same  interest,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  very  wonderful  incident  about 
birds,  whi:h  I  hope  will  aaiuse  them.  Here,  at  Oedenburg,  at  the 
baclv  of  the  theater,  there  was  an  empty  swallow's  nest,  of  which  a 
pair  of  lazy  sparrows  took  possession.  They  made  themselves  quite 
at  home,  laid  their  C2:gs  in  it,  and  hatched  out  their  young  ones. 
After  a  while  the  s.valljvvs  came  back  and  were  not  at  all  pleased  to 
see  their  nest  occupied,  but  they  were  seen  flying  quietly  away. 
Soon  they  came  back,  accompanied  bv  ten  or  twenty  other  swallows, 
carryiig  in  their  bills  mud  and  building  materials.  These  actually 
be:;an  to  work  at  shutting  up  the  nest,  so  that  the  poor  little  .guilt- 
less sparrow-^  had  to  die  of  hunger.  The  sparrow-papa  was  killed  a 
short  distance  from  his  nest,  and  the  poor  little  m.Tmma  was  left  to 
watch  and  wail  over  her  unhappiness.  Did  you  know  that  dear 
little  swallows  could  be  so  cruel  in  their  wrath  ?  This  is  a  true  story, 
and  I  have  seen  the  nest  myself.  It  will  soon  be  taken  to  the  mu- 
seum at  Pcsth.      Ever  your  constant  reader,       Tildi  M.  Ripp. 

This  letter  will  make  a  sensation  among  my 
birds  if  they  happen  to  hear  of  it.  The  swallows 
will  den\-  its  accuracy,  and  the  sparrows  will  indig- 
nantly insist  that  the  story  is  an  invention  ;  but 
all  the  other  birds  will  say,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  true. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  swallows  have  acted  in 
this  way,  and  1  am  very  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
that  sparrows  will  get  into  difficulty.  What  we 
want  is  a  bird-college,  where  the  feathered  students 
can  study  moral  philosophy.  Don't  you  notice 
how  good  and  fair  and  forgiving  human  beings 


are?  And  don't  they  study  moral  philosophy? 
Great  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  poor 
ignorant  birds. 

Then,  again,  there  sometimes  m.ny  be  other 
extenuating  circuinstances,  as  in  the  following 
history  of 

A  CAT  PUNISHED  BY  ROBINS. 

Dear  Jack-in-the-Pi:  lpit  :  While  I  was  visiting  my  Eastern 
cousins,  this  summer,  we  saw  a  great  big  cat  running  as  hard  as  she 
could  from  half  a  dozen  robins.  But  she  could  not  escape  them, 
for  they  flew  after  her,  and  pecked  at  her  head  as  if  they  were  deter- 
mined to  kill  htr.  Finally,  they  seemed  to  think  she  had  been  pun- 
ished enough,  and  they  wf.hdrew  from  the  attack  and  settled  down 
on  the  ground  in  a  queer  jerky  way,  as  if  to  say,  "There,  we  'II 
teach  ihose  cats  that  they  must  not  trouble  iis " 

Now,  this  C  't  had  the  reputation  in  my  cousins'  neighborhood  of 
being  a  great  bird-killer  :  and  undoubtedly  the  angry  roijins  had  seen 
her  trj'ing  tn  attack  some  of  their  nests  —  may  be  she  had  even  killed 
their  young  birds. 

M.  E.  R. 

THE  "SPOUTING  ROCK"  AT  NEWPORT. 

A  LITTLE  girl  of  twelve  summers,  whose  par- 
ents lately  moved  from  Kansas  to  Boston,  has 
written  the  Little  School-ma'am  a  letter,  telling 
of '' trips  along  the  Atlantic  coast. "  "Of  course," 
she  says,  "you  know  about  the  wonderful  spout- 
ing rock  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island  ? 

"It  usually  spouts  during  a  storm,  when  people 
dare  not  go  out  on  the  rocks,  and  then  the  grand 
scene  is  lost.  But  we  saw  it  at  its  best,  when  it 
was  spouting  higher  than  it  had  spouted  for  years. 
We  had  to  climb  up  on  some  massive  rocks,  and 
there  we  stood  and  gazed. 

"  Far  out  on  a  rocky  ledge  great  waves  were 
breaking  and  dashing  furiously  about  the  rocks, 
forming  a  magnificent  picture.  But  most  inter- 
esting of  all  was  the  spouting  rock.  It  has  an 
opening  in  it  about  three  feet  across,  where  the 
water  rushes  through,  and  in  coming  out  is  thrown 
many  feet  into  the  air,  making  a  natural  fountain 
of  pure  white  foam. 

"  Cousin  Harry,  who  was  with  us,  is  of  an  invent- 
ive turn  of  mind,  with  a  natural  liking  for  investi- 
gation ;  so  he  walked  as  near  the  edge  of  the 
rocks  as  possible.  But  that  was  not  enough.  Oh, 
no !  he  must  look  into  the  opening.  So  he 
clambered  down  the  rocks  cautiously,  went  up  to 
the  very  edge,  took  a  peep,  and  then,  in  his 
anxiety  to  '  see  how  it  worked,'  stood  with  his 
head  over  the  opening  and  —  up  it  came  !  Harry 
walked  off  into  the  sun  to  dry,  feeling,  perhaps, 
that  he  had  been  reproved  for  trying  to  pry  into 
Nature's  unpatented  inventions. 

"  A  man  who  was  there  said  that  v  hen  he  was  a 
boy  the  opening  was  much  smaller  and  the  water 
spouted  much  higher,  but  that  it  is  being  grad- 
ually worn  away  by  the  waves." 

A  QUERY  CONCERNING  ANTS. 

Danville,  III  ,  May  22,  '84. 
Dear  Jack:  Are  ants  in  the  habit  of  caring  for  the  remains  of 
their  dead  ?  •\  few  days  ^ince,  my  brother  and  I  saw  an  ant  carrying 
one  as  large  ns  itself,  which  was  dead  It  took  the  little  body  up  a 
step  eight  inches  high,  and  about  ten  feet  on  the  stone  wall,  where 
it  disappeared  with  its  burden.  Ever  yours  gratefully, 

G.  'M.  B. 

Who  can  answer  G.  M.  B.  ?  ) 
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A  MYSTERY. 

Now,  who  would  think  that  a  j;ood  little  New 
England  girl  would  do  such  a  thing  as  try  to 
frighten  a  kindly,  well-disposed  Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
like  me  !  Yet  here  is  her  letter  plain  as  day  — 
just  as  she  wrote  it  —  postmarked  New  Hampshire  : 

Dear  Jack-in-the-Pulpit:  I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  was 
upon  our  farm.  No  one  knows  wliat  it  was.  It  makes  a  noise  like 
singing,  and  my  aunty  thought  it  was  a  crazy  man  walking  around. 
Grandma  put  a  bone  on  the  window-seat,  and  it  nibbled  it  some  and 
went  away  and  left  tracts,  but  they  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 

Your  friend,  HfXEN. 

Horrible  !  The  idea  of  those  tracts  sends  a  chill 
through  mc.  Deacon  Green  has  seen  your  letter, 
and,  though  he  is  badly  frightened,  he  says  "it" 
evidently  is  not  a  school-master,  or  it  would  have 
left  different  "  tracts"  from  those. 

HONEY  AT  LARGE. 

Dear  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  :  In  a  recent  number  of  our  St. 
NlCHOL.^s  something  was  said  about  bees  building  in  trees.  You  also 
asked  if  any  one  else  had  seen  anythingof  the  kind.   Ihavc.   A  year 


THE 


The  answer  to  the  above  rebus  is  a  couplet  from  "  E-ssay  on 
Poetry,"  by  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 


or  two  ago  the  bees  swarmed  on  our  place,  and  after  several  ineffect- 
ual attempts  on  our  part  to  hive  them,  they  left  the  yard  and  settled 
on  a  limb  of  a  small  willow-lrec,  about  200  yards  from  the  house.  They 
staid  there  luitil  winter,  when  they  all  froze.  While  on  the  willow- 
tree  they  built  sevcial  large  sheets  of  comb.  This  they  filled 
with  honey,  and  all  of  it  was  nicely  capped.  The  tree  was  leaning 
over  a  branch  or  brook.  It  was  also  very  near  the  road,  and  the 
bees  became  quite  a  curiosity. 

I  am,  your  reader, 

Emm.\  LEON.^r(D. 

ANOTHER    HANG!  NG  HONEY-COMB. 

lJuRNT  RivEFJ,  Oregon. 

Dear  Jack  ;  In  St.  Nicholas  for  last  .March  you  told  of  a  large 
huney-comb,  seen  near  Santa  Anna,  Cal.  I  will  tell  you  of  one  I  saw 
in  1876  — on  the  Klamath  river  in  Northern  California.  A  Mr.  Jack- 
.son  who  lived  there  had  a  large  tree  of  bees.  Near  the  place  where 
the  bees  we:e,  there  stood  a  tall  cottonwood-tree,  thirty  feet  high,  I 
should  think.  The  tree  rose  from  the  bottom  of  a  small  stream,  and 
the  road  or  trail  came  off  high  ground,  so  that  as  you  came  toward 
the  tree,  if  on  horseback,  you  were  almost  on  a  level  with  the  top. 

Riding  along  there  one  day  I  glanced  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
there  1  saw  a  large  mass  of  honev  with  bees  thick  around  it.  It  was 
cone-shaped,  with  the  ape.v  pninting  down.  It  was  longer  one  way, 
and  I  should  think  would  ha\'e  filled  a  half  bushel.  How  large  it 
afterward  became,  or  how  long  it  remained  there,  I  do  not  know,  as 
I  left  the  locality  during  that  fall.  There  were  plenty  of  wild  bees 
all  through  the  mountains,  but  they  stored  their  honey  in  hollow 
trees.  1  never  ■■aw  or  heard  of  any  other  comb  being  farmed  on  the 
outside  of  the  tree.  J.  F.  Cooper. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

The  answer,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  one  letters,  is  a  four- 
line  stanza,  and  expresses  a  sentiment  appropriate  for  I  hanksgiving- 
day. 

FIRST  LINE. 

My  2-6-1-3-5-22  is  a  meal.  My  15-4-19-27-1S  is  a  large  stream. 
My  7-25  is  an  exclamation  My  23-S-17-Q  is  a  kingdom  in  Farther 
India.  My  10-11-21-24-20-12  is  to  cherish.  My  16-13-14-26  is  a 
division  of  time. 

SECOND  LINE, 

My  28-47-53-51-46  is  a  large  bird.  My  31-39-30-42-45-29  is  to 
remain  firm.  iMy  34-35-5o-32-4i  dirt.  My  33-44-37-40-38-48  is  a 
hangman's  rope.    My  49-36-52-43  is  to  whip. 

THIRD  LINE. 

My  54-56-68-65-73  is  to  embellish.  My  74-63-58-60-55  is  a  sharp 
shoot  from  the  stem  of  a  tree  or  shrub.  My  71-61-59-64-69  js  en- 
gaged for  wages.  My  62-67-76-57  is  a  kind  of  covering  for  the 
head.    My  77-75-72-66-70  Is  an  arrow. 

FOIRTH  LINE. 

My  IOO-7S-94-98-ES  Is  a  peg.  My  80-87-83-89-82-79-91-81-86-92 
are  low  tracts  of  land  inundated  with  water.  My  85-84-97-101  are 
small  watch-pockets.    My  96-90-59-95-93  is  to  gleam. 

FRANK  SNELLING. 

CHARADE. 

Mv  angry  Jirst  did  lash  and  roar  amain  ; 

My  second,  all  undaunted,  saw  the  rage. 
My  third,  meanwhile,  did  bow  and  bow  again 
With  courtesy  this  fury  to  assuage. 
"  Ho,"  laughed  my  scco7id,  "you  shall  quickly  see 
Whether  my  third  and  I  ha\ e  fear  of  thee; 
Roar  as  thou  wilt,  we  take  our  destined  path. 
And  with  my  Ti'hvL-  will  overcome  thy  wrath." 

ivi.  A.  H. 

INVERTED  PVIv.V:*nD. 

Across:  i.  An  iuici\ilized  person.  2.  A  large  earless  seal.  3. 
Falls  in  drops.    4.  The  close  of  the  day.    5.  In  breakfasting. 

Downward:  i.  In  breakfasting.  2.  A  conjunction.  3.  A  color. 
4.  Unadorned.  5.  Living.  6.  Mature.  7.  K.xclamations  of  joy  or 
triumph.    S.  An  article.    9,  In  breakfasting.        "  LVON  h.\rt." 

HALF-S(H'ARE. 

I.  Taunting.  2,  Hatred.  3.  To  fall  back.  4.  Beseeches.  5. 
A  SDecies  of  poplar.  6.  To  hiss.  7.  A  part  of  the  body.  S, 
Within.    9.  A  consonant.  "rovaltarr." 
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PECUIilAR  ACROSTICS. 

Each  of  the  words  described  contains  nine  letters.  When  rightly 
selecced  and  placed  one  below  the  other  in  the  order  here  given,  the 
fourth  row  of  letters  (reading  downward)  will  spell  an  act  of  express- 
ing gratitude,  and  the  sixth  row,  a  publication  by  authority.  These 
two  lines,  read  in  connection,  name  an  important  document  which 
is  issued  annually, 

Ckoss-words  :  i.  Manifold.  2.  Practicing  arithmetic.  3. 
Thumped  soundly.  4.  Shells  which  adhere  to  rocks  and  timbers. 
5.  A  coarse  tc^cture  worn  as  a  mark  of  mourning.  6.  An  officer  of 
the  peace.  7.  Having  three  sorts  of  flowers  in  the  same  head.  8. 
Having  several  leaflets  arranged  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  stem.  g.  Need.  10.  Determinations.  11.  The 
whooping-cough,    12.  Of  the  same  nature  or  disposition. 

CVRIL  DEANE. 

CT  BE. 


3    ....  4 


5    .     .     ■     ■  6 


7  ....  a  _ 

From  i  to  2.  a  rogue ;  from  2  to  6,  foliage;  from  5  to  6,  utensils; 
from  I  to  5,  bordered ;  from  3  to  4,  a  titmouse;  from  4  to  8,  to  tie ; 
from  7  to  8,  one  who  tans;  from  3  to  7,  a  disturbance;  from  i  to  3, 
a  small  animal;  from  2  to  4,  illuminated;  from  6  to  8,  a  title;  from 
5  to  7,  a  small  spot.  fred. 

COMBINATION  PUZZLE. 

Concealed  Double  Acrostic.  In  each  of  the  following  sen- 
tences a  cross-word  is  concealed,  the  definition  of  which  is  given  in 
the  same  sentence. 

I.  Can  Ella  give  me  a  pretty  name  for  a  pretty  girl?    2.  It  will 


teach  Edwin  not  to  row  so  far,  if  he  would  avoid  the  pain  in  his 
wrists.  3.  The  psalm  is  solemn,  if  I  do  not  err.  4.  I  gave  Elsie  a 
long  squirming  fish. 

The  initials  (which  mean  a  cognomen)  and  the  finals  (meaning 
smaller)  may  both  be  found  in  the  following 

Double  Cross-word  Enigma: 

In'knoll,  not  in  mound; 

In  lake,  not  in  ground; 

In  homes,  not  in  land; 

In  heads,  not  in  hands; 

You  '11  find  the  answer  rather  tame, 

As  for  it  I  can  find  no  name. 

gilbert  FORRESTER. 

METAMORPHOSEe*. 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  another  given  word, 
by  altering  one  letter  at  a  dme,  each  alteration  making  a  new  word, 
the  number  of  letters  being  always  the  same,  and  the  letters  remain- 
ing always  in  the  same  order.  Sometimes  the  metamorphoses  may 
be  made  in  as  many  moves  as  there  are  letters  in  each  given  word, 
but  in  other  instances  more  moves  are  required. 

Exaiiifle:   Change  lamp  to  fire,  in  four  moves.  Answer, 

LAMP,  lame,  fame,  FARE,  FIRE. 

I.  Change  one  to  two,  in  ten  moves.  2.  Change  fish  to  bird, 
in  five  moves.  3.  Change  north  to  south,  in  twelve  moves.  4. 
Change  earth  to  water,  in  eleven  moves.  5.  Change  east  to 
west,  in  three  moves.  6.  Change  calf  to  veal,  in  five  moves. 
7.  Change  pink  to  blue,  in  eleven  moves.  8.  Change  lion  to 
bear,  in  se\'en  moves.  f.  w. 

PI. 

Ik  what  poem  by  William  Cullen  Eiyant  do  the  following  lines 
occur  ? 

Soulriog  rea  het  swodo  ni  rethi  stealt  dolg  dan  scrimno, 
Tey  rou  lufl-veadle  swollwi  ear  ni  rcith  sthefres  nereg. 
Cush  a  kylind  muntau,  os  luciferlym  leandig 
Hitw  eth  storghw  fo  muserm,  I  rcnve  tey  heav  nese. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 


Concealed  Word-squares.   I.    i.  Nadir.  2.  Alone.    3.  Dozen. 

4.  Inert.  5.  Rents.  II.  i.  Blanc  2.  Labor.  3.  Abate.  4. 
Notes.    5.  Crest.  Charade.  Clergj'-man. 

Quotation  Puzzle.  Longfellow.  1.  SheLley.  2.  GOldsmith. 
3.  BurNs.  4.  Gray.  5.  LongFellow.  6.  PopE.  7.  HoLnies. 
8.  CoLeridge.    g.  TennysOn.     10.  Wordsworth, 

Word-square,    x.  Craber.    2.  Remote.   3.  Ambons.    4.  Bootee. 

5.  Etnean,    6.  Resent. 
An  Open  Letter. 

A  letter,  timely  writ,  is  a  rivet  to  the  chain  of  affection  : 
And  a  letter,  untimely  delayed,  is  as  rust  to  the  soldier. 
Easy    Beheadings.     Wellington.     i.  W-hen.     2.  E-ton.  3. 
L-ash.    4.  L-ark.     5.  I-van.    6.  N-ape.     7.  G-one.    8.  T-our.  9. 
G-men.    10.  N-ail. 

Pi.    October  turned  my  maple's  leaves  to  gold ; 

The  most  are  gone  now;  here  and  there  one  lingers; 
Soon  these  will  slip  from  out  the  twig's  weak  hold. 
Like  coins  between  a  dying  miser's  fingers. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  in     Maple  Leases." 
Anagrams,    i.  Jack  the  Giant-killer.    2.  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 
3.  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk.   4.  Little  Red  Riding-hood.    5.  Beauty 
and  the  Beast.    6.  Cinderella. 

Double  Final  Acrostics.  Talent,  sports.  Cross-words;  i. 
suITS.    2.  strAP.    3.  rolLO.    4.  JatER.    5.  stiNT.    6.  goaTS. 


Double  Diagonal.  Real,  true.  Cross-words:  i.  RenT.  2. 
fERn.    3.  dUAl.    4.  EviL. 

St.  Andrew's  Cross  of  Diamonds.  I.  1.  S.  2.  Sap.  3. 
Salem.  4.  Pew,  5.  M.  II.  i.  M.  2.  Tar.  3.  Maker.  4  Red. 
5.  R.  III.  I.  M.  2.  War.  3.  Mayor.  4.  Rot.  5.  R.  IV.  i. 
M.  2.  Bar.  3.  Manor.  4.  Rod.  5.  R.  V.  i.  R.  2.  Tip.  3. 
Rider.    4.  Pen.    5.  R. 

The  Prisoner's  Puzzle. 


r 

1.- 

-t- 

J- 

L. 

Numerical  Enigma. 

Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  in  doubt ; 
Nothing 's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out. 


The  names  of  those  who  send  solutions  are  printed  in  the  second  number  after  that  in  which  the  puzzles  appear.  Answers  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  "Riddle-box,"  care  of  The  Century  Co.  33  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Ai^gust  Number  were  received,  too  late  for  acknowledgment  in  the  October  number,  from  John, 
Lily,  and  Agnes  Warburg,  London,  8 —  Bella  and  Cora  Wehl,  Frankfort,  Germany,  5  —  Carl  and  Norris,  Ayr,  Scotland,  2. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  September  Number  were  received,  before  September  20,  from  "Cousins  " — Paul  Reese  — 
Bertha  Feldwisch  —  Hattie  B.  Badeau — E,  H.  H.,  H.  S.,  and  A,  W.— S.  R.  T. —  Maggie  T.  Turrill — "  Shumway  Hen  and  Chickens" 
— "  Daisy,  Pansy,  and  Sweet  William  " —  Clara  and  Mamma  —  Johnny  Duck —  "  Unknown  to  Histoi-y  " — T.  R.  S.  and  E.  R.  S. —  Harry 
W.  Wheelock  —  Francis  W,  Islip  — Hugh  and  Cis. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  September  Number  were  received,  before  September  20,  from  Maude,  i — Grace  Zublin,  i  —  Lillie 
R.  B.,  I — Elmer  Haynes,  i — S.  H.  Hepner,  i — Daisy  H.  R.,  2 — "  Lucretia  "  and  "Minnehaha,"  i  —  M.  Alice  Barrett,  i — C.  L. 
Weir,  3 —  Ellie  and  Susie,  i  — Clara  L.  Powers,  i  —  G.  R.  and  J.  N.,  i  —  Albert  G.  Wliitney,  2  —  Tiny  Puss,  Mitz,  and  Muff,  13  —  Agnes 
and  Emma.  6  —  M.  F.  Pemberton,  i  —  Lena  Smith  and  Nannie  Rogers,  i  — E.  M.  Lewis,  4  — "  Pepper  and  Maria,"  13  —  Geo.  C.  Beebe, 
I  _C,  S.  and  G.  B.,  -  —"Aunt  Helene,"  i~  Effie  K.  Talboys,  5— Frank  Smyth,  4  — Alex.  H.  Laidlaw,  7  — J.  Webb  Parker,  6— Dollie 
Palmer,  4 — Helen  Du  Barrx'-,  2  —  Ida  C.  Lusk,  13  —  Hamilton  E.  Field,  i  —  Kenneth  B.  Emerson,  7  —  George  Habenicht,  i  —  Kittie 
Greenwood  A.,  2  —  Edith  and  Lawrence  Butler,  2 —  Flossie  L.  N. ,  i  — Miles  Turpin,  9  —  Gertrude  and  Harrj',  g  —  Charles  H.  Kyte,  11  — 
E.  Muriel  Grundy,  8  —  Louis  Schuman,  i  —  Cora  Achor  and  Nettie  Taylor,  7  —  "  Sairy  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig,"  5  —  Edith  Swanwick,  g 
—  Elizabeth  B.  R.  H.,  i  —  Edith  Valedy,  S  —  Miss  Spiller  and  Eleanor  and  Maude  Peart,  5 — "In  the  Glen,"  8  —  Jennie  Balch,  3  — 
Carrie  and  Bess.  4  —  "  Papa  and  I,"  8  —  Grace  Zublin,  1  — Mary  P.  Stockett,  4  — Lulu  and  Ida  Newman,  10. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Owing  to  an  oversight,  the  trnnslation  of  "The  Floral  Letter" 
which  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  S  r.  Nicholas  was 
omitted  from  the  (_)ctober  number.  It  is  therefore  printed  here.  The 
correct  reading  of  the  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Stkenie  : 

"  I  hope  you  'II  be  a  'daisy'  boy; 

You 've  ever  been  a  joy  to  me; 
Your  principles  don't  violate, 

A  sterling  man  you  then  will  be. 
As  puny  boys  make  sickly  men, 

I  hope  you  're  of  a  healthy  stock. 
Rise  with  the  larks,  perhaps  you  do, 

But  not  too  soon; — say  four  o'clock. 
If  good  report  you  lack  at  school, 

I  would  by  no  means  whine  and  fret; 
But  courage  take  and  say  to  Sloth: 
'  Be  gone,  you  wretch!  I  '11  conquer  yet!' 
Some  folks  there  are  who  lie  like  time. 

And  with  a  sweet  peculiar  ease; 


That  you  will  not  be  one  of  them 
I 'd  wager  any  amount  you  please! 

Be  sure  you  don't  refuse  your  aid 
To  help  a  fellow-man's  hard  lot. 

Sweet  will  your  memories  ever  be; 
And  now,  good-bye, —  forget  me  not. 
"Your  affectionate 

"  Uncle  Rt'ssELL." 

The  flowers  mentioned  in  the  letter  arc  respectively:  daisy,  ver- 
bena, violet,  aster,  cyclamen,  stock,  larkspur,  four-o'clock,  portulaca, 
woodbine,  begonia,  lilac,  thyme,  sweet-pea,  geranium,  fuchsia, 
sweet-william,  and  forget-me-not. 


Boys  and  girls  who  like  to  make  with  their  own  hands  some  of  the 
Christmas  gifts  which  they  present  to  their  friends  will  appreciate 
Mr.  Leiand's  article  on  Metallic  Band  and  Nail  Work  on  page  65. 
They  may  also  be  glad  to  refer  to  Mr.  Leiand's  papers  on  Erass- 
work  (St.  Nicholas  for  July,  1S33),  and  Modem  Leather-work 
(St.  Nicholas  for  May,  1884). 
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Ayr,  Scotland. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Wc  are  spending  our  summer  holidays 
here  in  the  "  Land  of  Burns,"  and  often  go  on  our  tricycles  to  visit 
the  cottage  where  the  poet  was  bom.  One  sees  there  some  of  the 
original  furniture,  also  some  of  his  own  handwriting  in  his  poems 
and  letters.  In  the  visitors'  book  at  the  cottage  we  noticed  that 
many  of  the  names  were  those  of  Americans.  Near  by  is  the  monu- 
ment to  Burns's  memory.  It  is  placed  in  a  beautiful  garden.  From  the 
top  of  the  monument  one  has  a  fine  view  of  the  "  Auld  Brig 
o'Doon,"  where  Tarn  o'  Shanter  was  supposed  to  have  crossed 
when  chased  by  the  witches.  Alloway  Kirk  is  close  by.  Bums's 
father  is  buried  in  the  church-yard. 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  Carl  N.  Stockwei.l. 


BrFFALO.  1S84. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  had  a  great  deal  of  fiui  one  day  repeat- 
ing some  of  the  well-known  alliterations,  such  as  "  Peter  Piper," 
"  Five  Brave  Maids,"  etc.  We  came  across  a  few  new  ones,  among 
which  were  "She  sells  sea-shells"  and  "Sweet  sleek  sheep  sleep." 
Please  let  your  young  readers  know  about  ihem.  I  think  they 
will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  say  the  sentences  rapidly. 

Your  constant  reader,  Elizabeth  T.  Smith. 


Greenville,  S.  C,  i8S.i. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Your  article  on  "  Old  Shep  and  the  Central 
Park  Sheep,"  in  the  August  number,  is  most  interesting  to  me.  as 
my  father  has  lately  given  me  a  full-blooded  Collie,  which  I  am 
an.\'ioiis  to  teach  several  tricks.  I  write  to  ask  some  of  your  readers 
to  tell  me  how  I  can  train  or  teach  my  little  pet.  Its  name  is 
Cleopatra,  but  we  call  it  "Cleo,"  which  we  think  pretty.  I  wish 
"Cleo"  to  perform  as  many  tricks  as  I  can  succeed  in  teaching 
her. 

Trusting  that  my  letter  is  not  too  long  and  to  see  several  letters 
on  this  subject  from  some  of  your  many  readers. 

Your  constant  reader,  Lalla  E.  C. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  hope  no  boy  or  girl  will  tiy  the  trick  here 
to  be  described  on  any  v€?y  nervous  person.  But  to  those  who 
will  promise  to  be  good,  and  not  scare  anybody,  I  will  tell  all 
about  it. 

Take  the  Uvo  half  shells  of  an  English  walnut,  as  large  as  can  be 
held  between  the  brow  and  cheek,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  bore  a 
hole  a  little  larger  than  the  pupil  of  your  eye.  The  shell  is  soft 
enough  to  cut  with  a  penknife.    A  gimlet  would  crack  it. 


Care  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  clean  the  Inside  of  the  shells. 

Now  paint,  over  all,  a  coat  of  white  paint.  You  need  not  be  very 
particular,  because  if  it  does  go  thin  in  places  it  will  only  help  the 
weird  effect.  And  you  may  use  either  oil  or  water-colors.  The  oil 
is  most  permanent  and  effective,  but  the  water-color  dries  right  ofT; 
and,  as  a  piece  of  fun  is  most  fim  when  done  most  quickly,  we  sup- 
pose the  latter  method  is  the  better. 

Around  the  pupil-hole  paint  the  iris  a  dark  dull  green.  Let  the 
size  of  it  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  natural  eye.  If  you  have  no 
artistic  friend  at  hand  to  guide  you,  you  can  get  the  color  near 
enough  by  mi.ving  blue  with  a  little  yellow  and  a  little  red.  Do  not 
paint  the  color  all  round,  but  leave  a  small  space  of  white  on  the 
upper  left-hand  side.  Be  careful  to  keep  this  on  the  same  side  of  each, 
as  it  represents  the  glare  of  sunlight  on  the  eye,  and  so  should 


come  from  the  same  direction.  In  arranging  them  for  painting,  it  is 
best  to  place  them  on  the  table  in  position,  with  the  pointed  ends  of 
the  shells  toward  each  other.  And  it  is  better  to  leave  the  light  in  the 
white,  which  is  already  on  the  shell,  than  to  paint  the  iris  all  round 
and  then  try  to  put  the  white  light  on.  The  effect  is  heightened  by 
painting  a  thick  black  line  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  iris. 

Finally,  with  a  bright  vermilion,  daub  irregular  blotches  of  color 
all  around  the  edge  of  the  shells  and  a  few  irregular  blobs  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  iris,  and  you  will  ha\  e  a  pair  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing eyes  you  can  imagine.  The  diagram  above  will  help  you  in  color- 
ing —  the  dark  lines  representing  the  green  and  the  light  ones  tlie  red. 

To  fit  on  the  eyes,  hold  one  in  each  hand,  taking  care  that  the  points 
are  toward  each  other  and  that  the  lights  will  appear  on  top  when 
in  position.  Then  open  your  eves  and  raise  your  eyebrows  as  high 
as  you  possibly  can  ;  and  putting  both  shells  up  at  once,  set  them 
so  that  each  completely  covers  one  ej-e.    You  will  find  that  the 
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edges  of  the  shells,  even  when  ihe  eyes  are  fully  distended,  press 
safely  between  the  upper  lid  and  the  fleshy  under-part  of  the  brow 
and  in  the  hollow  between  the  lower  lid  and  the  cheek  ;  and  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  inside  the  shell  even  for  the  eyelashes  to 


play  ,  and  so  there  can  be  no  danger  of  injury  to  the  eye.  Feeling 
secure  of  this,  and  adjusting  the  shell?  till  you  feel  they  are  in  the 
best  position  for  holding,  let  your  eyes  and  brows  fall  to  their  natural 
position,  and  you  will  hnd  your  false  eyes  lightly  but  sufficiently 
held.  Adjust  both  at  once  :  for  if  you  try  to  put  them  in  one  at  a 
time,  the  effort  to  unduly  expand  one  eye  will  disturb  the  other. 

Of  course,  you  set  them  privately.  And  then  you  need  make  no 
other  demonstration  in  going  into  the  presence  of  your  victims.  Just 
go  quietly  and  iooi-  at  them. 

Henrv  W.  Trov. 

Stonington,  Ct.,  1884. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  you  quite  long, 
and  always  am  glad  when  I  go  to  the  post-ofllice  and  find  you  in  the 
box.    I  like  Miss  Alcott's  "Spinning-wheel  Stories"  very  much. 


Two  other  stories,  "Jack  and  Jill  "  and  "  Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide- 
Mill,"  I  thought  were  splendid.  Stonington  is  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  is  an  old  sea-port.  In  the  summer  it  is  quite  a  resort 
for  city  people.  It  was  attacked  by  the  Hriii^h  ship  Terror  and 
another  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
on  the  ninth  (if  August  we  cel- 
ebrate the  battle.  '1  he  two  old 
eighteen-pounders  which  defend- 
ed this  place  in  the  battle  stand 
uncovered  OLit  on  the  Common, 
in  front  of  our  house,  and  often 
yon  may  see  strangers  stop  and 
look  at  them  I  have  just  received 
tht;  August  number  of  the  splen- 
did magazine,  and  I  am  enjoying 
reading  it. 

Your  friend. 

O.  B.  B. 


Brook:l\'n,  Sept.,  1884. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  are 
two  girls  who  have  taken  you 
nearly  three  years,  and  enjoy  you 
very  much.  We  send  our  hearty 
thanks  to  Miss  Louisa  Alcott  for 
her  lovely  stories,  and  you  may 
tell  her  for  ns  that  we  are  always 
interested  in  books  she  writes. 
We  remain,  your  ardent  admirers,  Jennie  and  Marion. 

P.  S. —  Marion  is  eleven  years  old  and  I  am  thirteen. 


The  number  of  letters  received  from  our  young  correspondents  is 
greater  than  we  can  make  room  for  in  our  "Letter-box,"  but 
we  wish  especially  to  thank  the  following  boys  and  girls  for  their 
pleasant  letters :  Leon  A.  Mitchell,  May  I\IcLoughlin,  Maud 
McQuaid,  A.  G.  K.,  Fanny  Hope,  Richard  H.,  Evelyn  D.,  Jean 
11.  G.,  Anna  P.  A.,  Genevieve  A.  Farnell,  Nan,  Nellie  Nottingham, 
Hattie  A.  Homer,  Blanche  A,  Tuck,  Mamie  A.  Cramer,  Nina 
Nicholas,  Hallie,  Josie  H.  Barrett,  Lillie  F.  C,  George  C.  Gale, 
and  Beatrice  Hartford. 


AGASSIZ  ASSOCIATION  — FORTY-THIRD  REPORT. 


An  Invitation. 

"  Here  bcginneth  "  the  fifth  year  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Agassiz 
Association.  It  Is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  it  is  an  assured  success. 
Our  records  show  that  over  seven  hundred  local  branches  have  been 
formed,  most  of  which  are  still  flourishing,  and  that  we  have  enrolled 
more  than  ci^ht  thousand  members.  We  will  not  now  repeat  the 
history  of  the  society,  but  refer  the  thousands  of  young  people  who 
begin  their  acquaintance  with  St.  Nicholas  with  this  new  \'ohimc  to 
the  reports  that  have  regularly  appeared  here  since  November,  i28o, 
and  to  a  brief  account  of  our  late  delightful  con^■ention,  which  will 
be  found  on  page  68.  We  wish  now  to  renew  to  you  all  our 
hearty  invitation  to  join  our  Association.  There  are  thousands  who 
read  our  reports  and  take  a  lively  interest  in  our  work  who  have  not 
yet  sent  in  their  names  as  active  members  of  the  A.  A.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  do  this  at  the  opening  of  a  new  year.  You  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  finding  three  besides  yourself,  and  we  will  recognize  four 
as  a  "Chapter."  There  are  Father  and  Mother  and  Brother  John  at 
once;  so  you  need  n't  delay.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  admission 
of  a  Chapter,  although  it  is  necessary  that  you  have  a  copy  of  our  hand- 
book, giving  complete  history,  rules,  etc.  This  costs  fifty-four  cents, 
and  beyond  this  there  will  be  no  expense,  nor  are  there  any  yearly 
dues.  If  you  can  not  form  a  Chapter,  you  cnn  join  by  yourself  as  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  original  Association  at  Lenox,  Mass. 
For  this  there  is  a  nominal  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents,  but  no  further 
dues.  The  advantages  that  yon  may  expect  have  been  detailed 
often  in  these  reports,  and  are  briefly  these : 

I  St.  Free  communication,  correspondence,  and  exchange  with 
thousands  of  naturalists,  young  and  old,  in  nearly  all  portions  nf  the 
world. 


2d.  The  privilege  of  receiving  free  assistance,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment you  select,  from  a  scientist  who  is  an  authority  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

3d.  The  occasional  notice  of  your  desire  to  exchange  or  correspond, 
in  the  columns  of  St.  Nicholas. 

4th.  The  privilege  of  attending  any  of  the  conventions  of  the 
Association. 

5th.  The  opportunity  of  aiding  and  interesting  all  the  others  by  a 
record  of  your  own  observations  and  methods  of  work. 

There  is  no  reason  w^hy  there  should  not  be  a  Chapter  of  the  A.  A. 
in  every  town — in  you7-  town.  The  name  of  each  new  Chapter, 
with  the  address  of  its  permanent  secretary,  is  regularly  printed  in 
St.  Nicholas  and  i.T  the  hand-book. 

Our  badge  is  a  Swiss  cros^,  of  gold  or  silver,  chosen  because 
Professor  Agassiz  was  a  native  of  Switzerland. 

It  is  not  required  that  every  member  be  a  subscriber  to  St. 
Nicholas,  although  as  this  magazine  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Association  and  contains  our  monthly  reports,  the  advantage  of 
access  to  its  pages  is  self-e\idcnt.    All  are  welcome. 

The  youngest  child  need  not  hesitate  to  write.  Our  youngest 
member  is  four  years  old,  and  our  eldest  is  more  than  eighty.  Every 
letter  is  answered,  provided  it  contains  the  .full  address  of  the  writer 
and  a  postal-card  or  stamped  envelope. 

Many  persons  wonder  how  we  can  find  time  to  do  this,  and  we 
could  not  unless  we  felt  a  deep  personal  interest  in  every  member  of 
the  Association.  As  it  is,  we  are  compelled  to  answer  by  printed 
circular  oftener  than  wc  could  wish  :  but  our  correspondents  may  be 
sure  that  every  letter  that  comes  is  read  by  the  president  and  care- 
hilly  considered  The  letters  printed  here  from  month  to  month 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  models,  both  as  to  style  and  length. 
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NrW  CltAl'TEKS  : 

N'o.  Name.  No.  of  Mcmbci's.  Address. 

692  Saegcrtown,  Pa.  (A)   6  .^liss  Lizzie  Apple,  45  Main  St. 

693  Fort  Union,  N.  Mex.  (A)..  6.  .Jus.  Drum,  care  Lieut.  Jno. 

Drum. 

694  Orange,  Cal.  (A)   7. .  Miss  Julia  Squires. 

6q5    Wellington,  Canada  ( A) . .  .  :2,  .  \V.  R.  Garratt. 

696  Manhattd,n\ille,  N.  Y.  (A).  5.. Miss  Carmen  Rosado,  Con- 

vent of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

697  Baltimore,  Md.  (I)   7. .  Oliver  W.  Cook,  63  German  St. 

698  Middlcport,  N,  Y.  (A)   6.. J.  W.  Hicklcy. 

699  Odin,  Pa   (A)    4..  Victor  L.  Ucebe. 

700  Mt.  Pleasant,  Towa  (A)         4.  Paul  H.  Woolson. 

701  Stockton,  California  (A)..,  4 ,.  Miss  Hattie  Hedges. 

702  Kingston,  N.  Y.  (A)   4.  .\V.  D.  Newman. 

DlSCONTINL'lTD. 

559    Bath,  N.  Y   Percy  C.  Mesene. 

Reorganized. 
203    Framingham,  ^L1SS.  (A)...  4..F,  P.  Valentine. 

Reports  from  Chapters. 

677,  Milwaukee,  C.,  one  of  our  latest  Chapters,  writes. ;  "  We  are 
progressing  nicely,  have  a  fine  herbarium,  a  good  collection  of  min- 
erals, and  many  scientific  books,  which  we  read  and  discuss  with  the 
most  animated  interest.  Our  secretary  found  a  tarantula  in  a 
bunch  of  bananas.  1  should  like  to  correspond  with  other  Chapters. 
—  Miss  Lizzie  G.  Jordan,  142  3d  St. 

555.  Olympia,  Washington  T'y.  "  Had  a  meeting  in  the  Tacoma 
of  this  city.  Our  cabinet  was  hung  on  the  wall,  and  other  specimens 
arranged  on  tables.    We  are  now  trying  to  build  a  room." 

{  We  have  no  doubt  yoii  will  siieceed  ivtth  your  room  ;  but  ivhat  is 
a  Tacoma  ?\ 

106,  Lebanon,  N,  Y.,  ha?i  been  exploring  a  cave  to  the  depth 
of  70  feet. 

655,  New  Lyme,  O.  The  members  of  this  Chapter  live  at  quite  a 
distance  from  one  another,  coming  even  from  several  different  towns  ; 
nevertheless,  the  work  "  proves  interesting  and  instructive. " 

[  This  is  an  example  0/  rare  cartiesUiess.  ] 

158,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Miss  Sarah  0.  Foote,  Sec,  writes: 
"  Questions  are  presented  at  every  meeting  for  consideration  during 
the  week  by  every  member.     We  frequently  have  several  visitors." 

642.  Florence,  Mass.  ;  A.  T.  Bliss,  Sec.  "  Progressing  splendidly. 
We  now  have  31  members.  About  a  month  ago  we  began  to  be  in- 
terested in  insects." 

508,  Middlebury,  Vt.  Miss  May  A.  Bolton  writes:  "I  trust 
you  will  hear  of  good  work  done  by  us.  Botany  is  our  special 
branch,  but  we  keep  our  eyes  open  for  anything  that  is  interesting." 

A  young  lady  of  California  says :  "  My  knowledf;e  on  these  sub- 
jects is  not  of  books  as  yet,  but  as  I  begin  to  read  I  find  numerous 
confirmations  of  things  I  've  seen,  as  I 've  always  been  given  more 
or  less  to  '  peering,'  and  finding  things  '  a-purpose.'  " 

645,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  B.  " 'X\vo  active  and  two  honorary  members 
have  been  added,  and  six  others  are  to  be  balloted  for  at  next  meet- 
ing. The  librarian  takes  great  interest  in  the  A.  A.  and  helps  us 
very  much." — Charles  Kingsley. 

576,  Hadley,  Mass.  "  We  are  going  to  have  a  new  member  and  a 
paper.  We  have  a  P.  O.  box  now,  so  that  we  can  change  our  Sec- 
retary when  we  want  to.  The  address  now  stands  like  this  :  Sec.  of 
Ch.  576  of  the  A,.  A.,  box  241,  Hadley,  Mass." 

yrhis  report  has  bee?i  crowded  out  for  some  time,  but  is  too  good 
to  omit  for  thai  reasoft.] 

289.  Our  Chapter  has  been  removed  from  Cambria  Station  to 
Longport.  N.  J.,  where  we  have  a  cottage.  We  are  in  a  very  thriv- 
ing condition. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Oberholtzer  continues  President  and  I  Secretary.  We 
have  several  learned  naturalists  as  members,  and  hold  interesting 
meetings  weekly. 

We  have  40  members,  most  of  whom  add  greatly  to  the  interest  nt 
our  meetings.  Among  our  prominent  members  arc  Professors  J.  P. 
Remington,  Eugene  Aaron,  and  ( Jrace  .^nna  Lewis,  the  last  two 
being  members  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. — 
Very  cordially,  Ellis  P.  Oberhulczer,  Secretary. 

Not  Its. 

129.  luiperial  Moth  — I  found  a  caterpillar  of  the  Imperial  Moth 
feeding  on  maple.  I  had  supposed  this  larva  fed  only  on  pine. —  F. 
H.  Foster,  Sec  440. 

130.  Alligator. —  I  saw  a  note  in  St.  N.  to  the  effect  that  Alli- 
gators live  only  in  fresh  water.  In  Florida  I  have  frequently  see.. 
them  in  a  salt-water  bay,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  uf  the 
river.  I  had  supposed  that  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  in  which  crocodiles 
abound,  are  entirely  fresh  water. —  Ellen  C.  AN'cod. 


T31.  Surfeited  Bees, —  I  have  noticed  a  glutinous  substance  on 
the  leaves  and  smaller  twigs  of  soft  maple.  Bees  swarm  around  it, 
and  some  get  so  full  that  they  fall  to  the  ground.  Can  any  one  tell 
whence,  what,iand  why  it  is  ''.  —  C.  S.  L. 

132.  Parasites- —  1  have  found  minute  parasites  on  the  under  side 
of  a  live  stag-beetle. —  C.  S.  L. 

133.  Lnurcl-fe7'tilizatioti. —  I  noticed  with  admiration  the  prcity 
way  in  which  the  stamens  of  mouniain  laurel  are  caught  down  in 
the  flower.  Ten  little  pockets  in  the  corolla  keep  them  in  pl::ce 
until  some  prying  insect  touches  one,  when  it  flies  up  with  a  jerk 
and  dusts  him  well  with  pollen.  The  grains  were  connected  by 
threads  like  those  of  the  azalea. —  C. 

134.  Spiders. —  I  found,  under  a  stone,  a  large  brown  spider, 
with  her  family  on  her  back.  The  little  fe)lows  were  about  as  large 
as  very  small  ants.  I  could  almost  imagine  them  playing  "hide 
and  seek"  on  their  walking  combination  of  mother,  nursery,  and 
play-ground.  —  Wm.  E.  McHenry. 

135.  jyee-toad. —  Why  will  a  tree-toad  or  a  kat>'dld  stop  singing 
when  you  touch  the  tree  on  which  it  is?  You  may  put  your  finger 
within  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  the  tree,  and  the  music  continues, 
but  at  the  slightest  touch  it  stops. —  Frank  M.  Davis,  Sec,  St. 
Louis,  D. 

[Let  7ts  hear  frovi  others  regarding  this,  that  7ve  may  knoiv 
whether  it  is  a  general  fact.  ] 

136.  Apple-blossoms. —  I  heard  it  said  by  an  aged  lady  that  pink 
apple-blossoms  produce  red  apples,  and  white  blossoms  yellow 
apples.    Is  it  so  ^  —  L.  M.  Howe. 

137.  Violets  and  Asters.  —  While  walking  in  the  woods  this  fall 
I  found  a  number  of  common  violets.  Close  by  bloomed  the  purple 
aster.  It  seemed  strange  that  those  two  flowers,  emblems  of  spring 
and  fall,  should  blossom  side  by  side.  Is  it  a  common  occurrence? 
—  R.  H.  Weld,  Boston,  Mass. 

Exchanges. 


Cactus. — Jeannie  Cowgill,  Spearfish,  Dakota  T'y. 

Phaneus  carnifex,  ?  ,  for  Dytiscus  emarginatus  or  Prionus  brevi- 
comus.  A  cicada  for  Lucanus  dama,  or  Cotalpa  lanigera. —  F.  W. 
Seabury,  51  Duke  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Minerals,  fine  specimens,  including  Erucite,  spodumcne,  and 
Frankhnite. —  C.  A.  Quintard,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Petrified  wood,  mosses,  and  ferns  for  an  uld  "  Packard's  Geolog>'." 
—  Fannie  Staples,  Linden,  California. 

Perfect  eggs,  with  data. —  L.  B.  Fontaine,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Pressed  flowers  (Write), —  Mrs.  F,  W.  Baldwin,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

A  choice  collection  of  one  hundred  minerals  and  one  hundred 
fossils,  for  meteorites  and  ver>'  rare  fossils. —  E.  D.  Walker,  357  7th 
St  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Productus  giganteus,  and  crinoid  stems,  for  Mississippi  sands. — 
S.  C.  Durst,  box  293,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

To  any  one  sending  me  four  2-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage  and 
packing;  I  will  send,  free  of  charge,  a  box  of  fine  insects. —  Ernest 
Stephan,  Pine  City,  Minnesota. 

S.NOw-CR^■STAl.  Prize. 

It  is  now  lime  for  our  Association  to  do  some  earnest  work  in  the 
collection  of  drawings  of  snow-crystals.  Wc  have  already  done 
something,  but  not  with  sufficient  care.  Among  the  drawings  sent 
me  have  been  many  with  four,  five,  and  seven  points,  although  I 
am  assured  by  eminent  scientists  that  they  nc-\  er  can  be  formed  with 
any  other  number  than  three  or  a  multiple  of  three.    Who  is  right? 

I  wish  that  I  might  receive  this  winter  a  set  of  at  least  six  cnreful 
drawings  from  each  Chapter  or  indi\idual  member  north  of  the 
snow-line;  and  to  srimulatc  efturt  a  bit,  I  will  send  to  ihe  person 
forwarding  me  before  April  i,  1SS5,  the  best  collection  of  such  draw- 
ings a  year's  subscription  to  St.  Nichol.\s:  for  the  second  best 
set,  that  beautiful  book  of  Prof  Winchell,  "Sparks  from  a  Geolo- 
gist's Hammer"  ;  for  the  third  best,  "  Wonders  of  Plant  Life"  ;  for 
the  fourth  best,  "The  Botanical  Collector's  Hand-book,"  price, 
$1.50;  and  for  each  of  the  three  sets  next  in  rank,  a  copy  of  the 
hand-book  of  the  Agassiz  Association.  All  drawings  must  be  made 
on  cards  the  size  of  a  pustal-card,  six  crj'stals  on  each  card;  and 
each  drawing  should  be  accompanied  by  the  following  data:  ist. 
Locality;  2d.  Temperature;  3d.  Force  of  wind;  4th.  Collector's 
name.  The  crystals  may  bs  caught  on  black  cloth  and  obser\'ed 
with  a  glass  or  without.    "  The  pencil  is  the  best  microscope." 

Address  all  communications  fur  this  department  to  the  President 
of  the  A.  A., 

Mr.    H.\KLAN    H.  B.VLU-\RD, 

Principal  of  Lenox  Academy. 

Lenox,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 
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To  iT?aKe  the  bail"  gi^ovv 
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THE    LIGHT   THAT    IS  FELT. 

By  John  G.  Whittier. 

A  TENDER  child  of  summers  three, 

Seeking  her  little  bed  at  night, 
Paused  on  the  dark  stair  timidly. 
"  Oh,  mother !    Take  my  hand,"  said  she, 
"  And  then  the  dark  will  all  be  light." 

We  older  children  grope  our  way 

From  dark  behind  to  dark  before ; 
And  only  when  our  hands  we  lay. 
Dear  Lord,  in  Thine,  the  night  is  day 
And  there  is  darkness  nevermore. 

Reach  downward  to  the  sunless  days 
Wherein  our  guides  are  blind  as  we. 

And  faith  is  small  and  hope  delays ; 

Take  Thou  the  hands  of  prayer  we  raise. 
And  let  us  feel  the  light  of  Thee ! 
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V  I  S I T I N  G    SANTA    C  L  A  U  S . 


[December, 


We  want  to  do  something  for  Santa  Claus," 

Two  little  children  were  saying  ; 
Let  us  go  and  find  him,  and  thank  him,  be- 
cause 

He  is  always  bringing  us  beautiful  things. 
Let  us  carry  him  something  as  nice  as  he 
brings." 

They  laughed,  and  they  went  on  playing. 

Oh,  he  lives  away  over  the  mountains  of  snow," 

Said  the  fair  little  maid  named  Lily, 
And  the  Northern  Lights  on  his  windows  glow ; 
But  the  good  Great  Bear  will  show  us  the 
way. 

And  will  wrap  us  up  in  his  fur  robe  gray, 
If  we  find  the  journey  chilly." 

Let  us  start  in  the  morning,"  said  Marjorie 
(She  was  little  White  Lily's  sister); 


'  By  two  o'clock,  or  at  most  by  three, 
The  moon  will  be  rising,  and  we  will  go 
With  our  new  red  moccasins  over  the  snow !  " 
And  Lily  said  "Yes,"  and  kissed  her. 

The  children  were  tired,  and  they  both  slept 
sound ; 

But,  almost  before  they  knew  it, 
They  were  tiptoeing  over  the  frozen  ground, 
Over  wide  white  fields  where  grew  not  a  tree, — 
Over  the  crust  of  the  Polar  Sea, — 

You  never  would  think  they  could  do  it ! 

'  Are  we  almost  there,  dear  Marjorie  ?  " 

Said  the  breathless  little  White  Lily; 
■  I  am  cold  and  weary  as  1  can  be  ! 
I  wish  we  never  had  started  at  all !  " 
And  she  cuddled  under  her  sister's  shawl. 
The  air  was  so  very  chilly. 
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"  Oh,  yes ;  Oh,  yes ;  we  are  almost  there  ! 

Don't  you  see  the  North  Star  shining? 
And  here  is  the  house  of  the  good  Great  Bear ; 
He  will  surely  be  kind  to  us,  because 
He  is  second  cousin  to  Santa  Claus ; 

See!  he  sits  at  his  table,  dining." 

So  the  Great  Bear  asked  the  children  in, 
And  made  them  sit  down  at  his  table  ! 
A  chain  of  stars  hung  under  his  chin. 
And  a  jeweled  pointer  was  in  his  hand. 
By  which  all  the  pilgrims  to  North-Star-Land, 
To  keep  the  straight  road  are  able. 

"  Will  you  show  us  the  way  to  Santa  Claus  ?  " 

They  said,  after  eating  and  drinking. 
"  Oh,  that  is  against  the  Christmas  laws, 

Which    arc    strictly    obeyed    in  North-Star- 
Land  " ; 

But  the  Great  Bear  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand, 

And  sat  for  a  moment,  thinking. 

"  He  hung  up  his  coat  here,  an  hour  ago  — 
There  !  drop  down  into  the  pocket ! 
I  hear  his  sledge-bells  over  the  snow ; 
Oh,  don't  be  afraid!    he  will  treat  you  well." 
They  heard  a   "  Halloo !  "  and   before  they 
could  tell 

How  it  was,  they  were  off,  like  a  rocket. 

How  the  reindeer  flew  !  how  the  stars  whizzed 
by  ! 

But  the  children  so  close  were  hidden. 
They  scarcely  could  open  the  edge  of  an  eye ; 
They  could  neither  speak,  nor  wiggle,  nor  wink. 
They  could  only  breathe  very  softly,  and  think 

Of  the  ride  they  were  taking  unbidden. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  Santa  Claus'  house. 

And  he,  as  he  threw  off  his  jacket, 
Cried,  "Wife!  did  you  hear  the  squeak  of  a 
mouse  ?  " 

For  the  children  were  friglitencd,  and  could  not 
keep  still  : 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  Mrs.  Santa .  look  here,  if  you  will ! 
Here's  a  new-fashioned  Christmas  packet!" 


So  Santa  Claus'  wife  put  her  spectacles  on. 
And  came  and  peeped  over  his  shoulder, 
For  she  thought  that  her  husband  clean  daft 
had  gone. 

His  eyes  grew  so  large  in  his  shiny  bald  head. 
"Please  do   not  be  vexed  with   us,"  Marjorie 
said, 

And  Lily  exclaimed,  growing  bolder: 


"  We  wanted  to  see  where  you  live,  Santa  Claus ! 
To  thank  you,  and  bring  you  a  present ; 
But  we  could  not  find  anything,  sir,  because — " 
"  Why,  you 've  brought  me  yourselves,  dears,  and 
now  }-ou  must  stay. 
And  make  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  merry  and  gay ; 
No  home  without  children  is  pleasant." 
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[December, 


The  children,  quite  startled  and  sorely  afraid, 

A  sob  and  a  sigh  tried  to  smother ; 
But  good  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  came  to  their  aid, 
And  said,  "  Santa,  dear,  now  I  can't  have  them 
stay  ! 

Such  midgets  would  only  be  right  in  my  way; 
So  please  take  them  home  to  their  mother  !  " 

When  the  reindeer  came,  with  a  jingling  din. 

The  children  were  hardly  ready ; 
They  were  watching  the  Northern  Lights  be- 
gin ; 

But  Santa  Claus  lifted  them  into  his  sleigh, 
And  whipped  up  the  reindeer,  and  whisked  away. 
With  a  chirrup,  and  "So!  be  steady!" 

And  was  n't  it  fun  now  and  then  to  stop. 

And  eagerly  wait  and  listen 
For  Santa  Claus,  over  a  chimney-top. 
And  ask  if  the  little  folks  saw  him  bring 
Their  presents  inside!  —  then,  ting-a-ling-ling! 

Down,  down,  where  the  snow-drifts  glisten! 

But,  somehow,  the  two  little  girls  never  knew,— 

Neither  Marjorie  nor  White  Lily, — 
How  they  were  let  down  their  own  roof  through, 
How  they  came  to  be  sleeping  side  by  side, 
In  their  own  little  room  at  the  morning-tide, 
When  the  Christmas  dawn  broke  chilly. 


But  there  was  a  package  under  each  head, 

Tied  up  with  a  silver  label ; 
And  "  Cakes  from  Santa  Claus'  oven,"  it  read 
And  their  stockings  were  full  of  beautiful  thingS; 
Such  as  nobody  else  but  he  ever  brings, 

Though  they  call  him  a  myth  and  a  fable. 

And  when  Marjorie  tells  of  going  one  night, — 

And  wonders  that  people  doubt  her, — 
To  see  Santa  Claus,  while  the  stars  shone  bright, 
White  Lily  will  open  her  eyes  of  blue, 
And  say,  "There's  a  Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  too; 
Or  else  I  have  dreamed  about  her." 
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A    TALK    ABOUT  PAINTING. 
By  Anna  Lea  Merritt. 


Do  YOU  remember,  dear  reader  of  St.  NICHO- 
LAS, your  first  paint-box  —  the  very  first  ?  Oh,  how 
well  I  remember  mine,  though  it  was  so  many 
years  ago  !  One  summer  morning  I  and  my  doll 
were  standing  on  a  chair  to  look  out  of  the  parlor 
window,  when  my  uncle  came  by  — a  merry  young 
uncle  just  home  from  school.  "  Come  with  me  to 
Grandma's,"  said  he,  "I  've  a  new  paint-box"; 
and  with  that  he  lifted  me  out  of  the  window,  and 
I  ran  along  beside  him  to  Grandma's,  wondering 
what  a  paint-box  would  be.  I  was  a  little  more  than 
three  years  old,  and  had  never  seen  paints  nor 
noticed  pictures,  excepting  in  some  toy-books  ;  and 
in  those  days  toy  picture-books  were  very  ugly 
things,  with  glaring  color  and  careless  drawings. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  dear  old  house  in 
Fourth  street,  my  uncle  put  me  on  a  high  chair 
at  the  writing-table,  in  a  cjuiet,  sunny  corner  of 
the  dining-room.  Then  he  produced  the  paint- 
box and  a  large  plate  to  rub  the  colors  on,  and 
some  nice  white  paper.  Then  Uncle  showed  me 
how  to  dip  a  brush  in  water,  and  leave  a  little 
drop  on  the  plate.  Then  a  cake  of  paint  was 
rubbed  gently  on  the  plate,  just  in  the  drop  of 
water ;  and  presently  a  beautiful  patch  of  moist 
color  would  appear  on  the  plate.  The  cake,  care- 
fully dried,  was  put  back  in  its  place  in  the  box. 

When  we  had  every  color  on  the  plate,  and  dear 
Uncle  had  allowed  me  to  rub  some  quite  by  my- 
self, he  asked  me  what  pictures  I  would  have,  and 
he  drew  with  a  sharp  outline  anything  for  which  1 
asked, — a  little  girl  going  out  to  walk,  a  little 
dog  running  after  her,  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, a  horse  galloping,  a  little  boy,  a  house,  a 
cow,  an  elephant.  Then  I  dipped  my  little  brush 
into  water,  and  took  a  little  paint  on  it,  and  very 
carefully  filled  up  the  outline.  The  elephant  be- 
came brown,  the  cow  red,  the  house  a  red  house 
with  green  window-shutters  of  the  old  Philadel- 
phia pattern ;  the  little  boy  grew  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  black  as  to  his  coat ;  the  horse  was  blue, 
because  there  was  no  other  chance  to  use  that 
favorite  color;  and  the  little  girl  and  the  dog 
were  quite  artistic  and  natural.  Oh,  how  exciting 
and  how  difficult  it  was  !  though  the  chief  diffi- 
culty seemed  to  be  in  keeping  the  colors  from 
running  together  and  smearing  over  the  outline. 

When  dinner  came  I  did  not  at  all  wish  to 
stop  for  food,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
just  beginning  to  improve.   After  dinner  my  uncle 


drew  some  more  outlines,  and  1  even  learned 
to  draw  a  pretty  face,  but  I  could  not  so  well  copy 
anything  else. 

For  many  days  the  paint-box  was  my  greatest  in- 
terest and  delight.  My  mother  let  me  have  bristol- 
board  and  paper  in  abundance,  and  when  I  began  to 
go  to  school,  by  the  time  1  was  five  years  old,  1  had 
found  that  things  much  more  wonderful  than  any 
I  had  imagined,  could  be  done  —  even  n\  ith  black 
crayon. 

A  young  artist,  Mr.  Furness,  who  painted  many 
beautiful  portraits  before  his  early  death,  came  to 
my  father's  house  to  make  a  crayon  portrait  of  my 
two  little  sisters.  They  were  very  young  children, 
and  he  told  them  wonderful  fairy  tales,  so  that  it  was 
their  great  pleasure  to  go  into  the  library  where 
he  was  at  work.  I,  too,  was  allowed  to  be  in  the 
room  and  to  watch  his  drawing.  I  did  not  realize 
then  how  very  kind  he  was.  I  did  not  know  how 
troublesome  it  must  be  to  an  artist,  with  two  rest- 
less children  to  draw,  to  have  another  child  looking 
over  his  shoulder  ;  but  now  I  know  how  patient 
and  kind  he  was,  and  that  the  crayon  picture 
which  I  saw  grow  like  magic  under  his  hand  was, 
indeed,  no  ordinary  portrait.  It  was  drawn  on  a 
warm  gray  paper ;  sometimes  he  used  a  delicate 
point  of  soft,  black  crayon,  sometimes  he  put  on 
the  palest  shadows  with  a  stump  (a  short,  thick 
roll  of  leather,  or  paper,  cut  to  a  point,  and  used 
for  softening  pencil  or  crayon  marks).  But  what- 
ever Mr.  Furness  did  made  the  little  faces  more 
and  more  like  my  sisters.  The  drawing  was  as 
large  as  life,  and  therefore  there  was  room  to  give 
every  feature  its  exact  form;  and  besides  this,  the 
expression  of  the  faces  was  as  if  they  would  speak, 
and  yet  it  was  done  without  any  colors,  and  merely 
by  copying  exactly  the  shape  of  every  shadow. 

First,  Mr.  Furness  put  in  the  general  shadows 
over  the  whole  of  the  eyes  and  hair,  under  the  chin, 
nose,  and  mouth  ;  then  the  darkest  shadows  in  the 
nostrils,  and  under  the  eyelids  ;  then  the  shape  of 
the  eyes  and  eyebrows,  the  shape  of  the  lips  ;  then 
the  more  delicate  shadows  that  made  the  light 
softly  melt  into  the  shadows,  but  how  he  did  it  I 
could  not  discover.  To  see  these  shadows  well,  all 
the  windows  of  the  library  had  been  darkened 
except  one,  so  that  light  and  shadow  should  come 
from  one  direction  only.  When  1  had  noticed 
everything  that  Mr.  Furness  had  in  the  way  of 
materials,  and  watched  with  wonder  the  picture 
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grow  under  his  hand,  I  resolved  to  make  a  trial. 
But  it  seemed  very  bold  to  attempt  to  do  what  he 
had  done,  —  so  bold  that  I  wished  to  try  without 
any  one  knowing  about  it.  I  knew  it  would  be 
difficult,  and  that  I  could  not  make  my  drawing 
beautiful,  as  his  was ;  but  still  I  wished  to  try  and 
to  hide  my  effort  carefully  away,  so  that  no  one 
would  laugh  at  me.  I  had  some  pennies  in  my 
money-jug,  so  I  managed,  when  we  were  walking 
with  our  nurse,  to  get  some  paper  of  the  right 
kind  and  some  crayon  at  a  little  shop  that  we 
often  passed.  When  my  materials  were  safely  in 
the  school-room  in  my  own  special  cupboard,  then 
I  had  to  find  some  one  willing  to  be  portrayed. 
There  was  our  dear  little  sister  Trudy,  the  youngest 
of  us  all,  at  that  time  about  two  years  old  !  She 
was  always  willing  to  be  my  pet  and  to  play  that 
she  was  a  doll,  or  to  be  put  into  the  doll's  bed. 
Trudy  was  generally  awake  very  earh-  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  she  was  quite  pleased  when  I  took  her  out 
of  her  crib,  while  nurse  was  still  asleep,  and  carried 
her  to  the  school-room.  She  sat  on  the  table  and 
was  as  good  and  still  as  a  mouse  for  fear  any  one 
should  hear  us,  and  really  I  did  make  a  beginning 
at  the  picture,  though  it  was  even  more  difficult  than 
I  had  imagined.    As  soon  as  I  heard  the  servants 
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stirring  about  the  house,  I  hid  away  my  work, 
and  we  slipped  back  to  bed  so  quietly  that  Nurse 
never  knew  we  had  been  away.  We  had  inany 
of  these  stolen  morning  sittings,  and  Trudy  was  a 
dear,  good  little  sister,  as  she  has  ever  been. 
Though  she  was  so  tiny,  she  helped  mc  all  she 
could  by  being  very  quiet,  and  I  tried  to  tell  her 
some  of  the  fairy  tales  that  I  had  heard  Mr.  Furness 


tell  the  bigger  girls.  At  last  1  thought  the  picture 
was  as  good  as  I  could  make  it.  It  did  look  rather 
like  Trudy,  though  the  curls  were  a  little  like  cork- 
screws, and  the  shadows  were  smeary  here  and 
there,  arid  would  not  melt  softly  into  the  light  as 
they  ought  to  do.  It  was  very  disappointing,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  still  perhaps  it  was  fit  to  show  to  Papa, 
so  that  he  might  tell  me  if  I  could  be  taught  to  do 
better. 

Before  he  came  to  breakfast,  my  drawing  was 
pinned  on  the  door,  and  I  was  very  happy  to  find 
that  both  Papa  and  Mamma  were  cjuite  pleased  with 
it,  and  knew  at  once  that  it  was  intended  to  look  like 
Trudy.  After  a  few  days  I  heard  that  Mr.  Furness 
had  seen  my  drawing  and  that  he  would  permit 
me  to  go  to  his  studio  twice  a  week  for  lessons. 
That  was  a  happy  winter  for  me,  when  I  continued 
to  learn  from  my  kind  friend.  He  set  me  to  draw 
from  casts.  A  hand  was  the  first  study,  and  then  the 
head  of  the  beautiful  Clytie.  Then  the  perception 
of  beauty  came  upon  me  all  at  once.  I  longed  to 
give  my  whole  life  to  study  it,  to  portray  it.  All 
other  studies  were  to  me  quite  unattractive.  In 
my  mind's  eye  were  ever-changing  pictures,  which 
some  day  1  would  paint. 

Mr.  Furness  soon  went  to  Europe ;  and  the  time 
came  when  I  was  sent  to  a  large 
school  where  I  was  ashamed  to 
be  behind  in  my  classes,  and  it 
was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
keep  a  middle  place.  On  half- 
holidays  I  sometimes  made  a 
crayon  drawing  of  one  of  the 
scholars,  but  never  with  the 
success  that  I  longed  for.  All 
the  time  I  used  to  keep  saying 
in  my  heart,  ' '  Some  day  I  shall 
get  through  with  these  lessons 
and  begin  to  draw  in  earnest." 
At  last,  when  I  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  I  did  begin,  but  that 
was  very  old  to  begin  in  ear- 
nest. Since  then  I  have  worked 
constantly.  And  still  I  love  my 
paint-box  better  than  I  did  that 
first  day,  and  year  by  year  I 
struggle  to  do  better  work. 

Now  that  1  have  told  you  how 
I  began  to  paint,  I  will  tell  you 
about  children  who  come  to  my  studio  to  have  their 
portraits  painted,  and  how  we  do  it. 

A  great  many  little  children  come  to  my  studio 
to  have  their  portraits  painted.  If  they  are  old 
enough  to  talk  and  ask  questions,  they  wish  to  look 
at  my  easel  and  at  my  palette.  The  easel  is  a 
sort  of  standing  frame,  which  has  a  movable  shelf 
to  hold  the  canvas  on  which  the  picture  is  painted, 
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and  a  crank,  by  turning  whicli  yiiu  can  raise  or 
lower  the  shelf. 

Then  the  palette  is  a  thin  mahogany  Ijoard  with 
a  hole  for  the  thumb,  so  that  I  may  hold  it  easily 
and  a  handful  of  brushes  as  well.  On  my  palette 
I  put  fourteen  colors,  squeezing  them  out  of  little 
tin  tubes,  in  which  they  are  put  up  and  sold  to 
artists. 

When  the  palette  is  ready  and  the  canvas  on  the 
easel,  I  am  ready  to  begin.  At  first,  perhaps  during 
all  the  first  sitting,  1  only  play  with  the  little  child, 
or  get  his  little  brother  or  sister  to  play  with  him  un- 
til I  see  some  natural  and  pretty  movement  that  is 
picturesque.  I  like  best  to  paint  two  children  to- 
gether, because  that  seems  to  me  the  most  natural 
way.  So  soon  as  I  have  seen  a  position  that  1  like, 
I  persuade  baby  to  sit  in  a  little  chair  made  fast  on 
a  table  —  a  "throne"  we  painters  call  it  —  high 
enough  for  me  to  see  his  face  opposite  mine,  while  I 
stand  and  walk  backward  often,  to  get  the  right  view 
of  baby  and  of  the  picture.  1  have  to  keep  two  things 
in  mind :  first,  to  paint  the  portrait ;  secondly,  how 
to  amuse  the  baby.  If  he  is  very  little,  we  gener- 
ally make  believe  that  I  ain  a  horse.  I  tie  the  reins 
around  my  waist  and  baby  drives  me.  When  I 
wish  to  see  him  laugh,  I  caper  about  like  a  very 
wild  horse  ;  sometimes  I  am  an  omnibus  horse,  and 
stop  every  minute  to  take  up  passengers,  and  when- 
ever we  stop  I  run  to  my  canvas  and  try  to  put  in 
a  good  touch.  Sometimes,  if  baby  will  keep  very 
still  for  two  or  three  ininutes,  I  reward  him  by  be- 
ing a  saddle-horse,  and  take  him  on  my  back  for  a 
gallop  about  the  studio.  All  this  does  not  seem 
to  leave  much  time  to  paint,  and  that  is  just  the 
difficulty.  If  I  made  baby  sit  in  his  chair,  tired 
and  worried,  he  might  look  cross,  and  his  Papa  and 
Mamina  would  find  my  portrait  ugly.  They  would 
say  I  had  not  "  caught  his  sweet  expression,"  and 
other  people  would  not  ask  me  to  paint  their 
children.  That  would  be  very  bad  for  me  ;  there- 
fore, be  it  ever  so  difficult  to  romp  and  play  and 
paint  all  at  once,  I  have  learned  that  with  patience 
it  can  be  done. 

There  was  one  dear  little  boy  in  America  who 
foutid  an  ear  of  red  Indian  corn  in  my  studio,  and 
he  was  always  quite  happy  for  an  hour  to  pick  off 
with  his  tiny  fingers  one  grain  at  a  tiine,  until  his 
cap  was  full  of  corn ;  this  he  took  into  the  street 
to  throw  to  the  "chickey  birds."  I  took  care  to 
have  a  new  ear  ready  for  him  whenever  he  came, 
and  he  was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  with  it.  On  page 
90  is  a  sketch  from  his  portrait.  You  see  he  is  feed- 
ingpigeons.  The  pigeons  had  to  cometo  my  studio, 
too,  and  they  were  not  much  quieter  than  children, 
for  1  tried  to  catch  their  motions  as  they  flew 
about. 

The  strangest  models  I  c\'er  had  were  a  faniil)- 


of  rats.  You  all  must  know  the  story  in  Robert 
Browning's  beautiful  verses  of  the  "  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin,"and  how  the  rats  followed  the  piper  into 
the  river  and  all  were  drowned.   Of  course  he  after- 
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ward  piped  away  the  children,  and  though  I  should 
have  preferred  to  paint  that  scene,  I  felt  that  I  had 
not  the  skill ;  so  I  began  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
piper  followed  by  rats. 

Of  course  1  could  not  paint  a  rat  without  see- 
ing one.  I  found  an  old  gypsy  whose  face  was 
wild  and  queer,  and  I  painted  him  as  the  piper. 
He  liked  the  story  much,  and  did  not  think  it  at 
all  extraordinary  that  rats  had  followed  the  piper, 
but  he  felt  sure  that  it  was' not  the  music  that 
charnred  them. 

"1  know  the  reason,"  said  he;  "the  man  put 
anise-seed  oil  on  his  shoes.  Rats  will  run  anywhere 
after  that."  As  the  old  gypsy  knew  so  much  about 
rats,  I  asked  him  to  bring  me  two  alive,  which  he  did. 
At  first  I  kept  them  in  a  cage,  and  tamed  them  until 
they  would  eat  from  ni)-  fingers.  They  were  very 
fond  of  sugar  and  candle-ends,  biscuits  and  meat, 
and  bird-seed,  and  for  a  special  treat  a  drop  of  attar 
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of  roses.  Cheese  they  would  never  touch  !  Per- 
haps they  had  heard  how  traps  are  baited  with 
it.  Finally,  when  they  seemed  to  have  become 
friendly  to  me,  I  let  one  rat  out  of  the  cage,  for  1 
needed  to  see  him  run.  AH  the  rats  in  my  picture 
were  running.  I  had  sketched  in  more  than  a 
hundred  rats,  all  tearing,  and  jumping,  and  run- 
ning, and  some  beckoning  to  other  swarms  of 
rats  coming  on  after  them,  less  distinctly  seen. 
When  my  tame  rat  was  joyfully  frisking  about, 
I  watched  his  movements,  and  carefully  corrected 
each  one  of  the  rats  in  my  painting  to  make 
them  quite  natural.  I  put  my  tame  rat  on  a 
large  table  at  a  safe  distance,  but  1  did  not  know 
how  rats  can  spring,  and  1  was  startled  when  he 
suddenly  jumped  upon  my  shoulder.  I  caught 
him  by  the  neck  and  put  him  on  the  shelf  of  my 
easel.  Then  he  ran  along  my  mahl-stick  to  my 
palette  and  tasted  some  paint.  Very  bad  for  you, 
Mr.  Rat !  I  never  had  such  a  sitter !  He  was 
always  taking  flying  jumps  of  a  few  yards,  or  eat- 
ing unwholesome  things,  or  biting  holes  in  the 
chair-covers,  or  else  sneaking  about  the  corners  of 
the  studio,  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  him. 
To  me  he  was  quite  gentle,  but  I  never  returned 
his  affection  ;  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  too  ugly. 
When  the  picture  was  finished,  I  took  the  rats 
to  a  quiet  corner,  near  a  stable,  and  let  them  run 
away  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  artists  ought  to  paint 
"out  of  their  heads."  No  artist  who  does  not 
paint  "from  life"  (as  painting  from  models  is 
called)  ever  gives  his  pictures  a  look  of  real- 
ity. We  may  be  able  to  paint  a  marble  floor 
from  a  small  piece  of  marble,  or  a  brocade  dress 
from  a  yard  or  two  of  the  material ;  but  even  to 
do  this  we  must  have  made  studies  of  large  sur- 
faces of  marble  when  opportunity  has  offered, 
and  we  must  spend  days  in  studying  the  folds  of 
drapery  in  a  dress  worn  by  a  living  model  before 
the  special  material  of  the  brocade  can  be  copied 
into  it.  If  we  wish  to  represent  any  material  oi 
substance  well,  we  must  at  least  have  a  piece  of 
it  before  us,  and,  as  the  most  important  of  all 
things  wc  can  paint  are  the  faces  of  men  and 
women  and  children,  it  follows  that  we  must  em- 
ploy people  to  pose  for  us. 

Here  in  London,  where  I  am  writing,  there  are 
several  hundred  people  whose  business  it  is  to  sit 
for  artists.  Some  of  them,  who  are  particularly 
beautiful,  are  engaged  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
may  earn  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars 
a  day.  They  must  keep  still  for  hours,  and  often 
stand  or  kneel  in  tiresome  positions.  However, 
the  models  generally  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
pictures  they  sit  for,  and  like  to  do  their  best  for  the 
artists  who  employ  them. 


Among  the  models  are  some  very  little  children, 
who  began  to  sit  when  they  were  mere  babies.  I 
have  often  wished  that  some  rich  children  could 
see  how  patient  these  little  ones  can  be,  when  they 
understand  that  they  are  earning  money  to  buy 
food  and  clothes.  I  have  tried  for  days  to  persuade 
a  fine  little  boy,  in  smart  silk  stockings  and  fine 
shoes,  to  keep  lus  feet  still  long  enough  for  me 
to  paint  them ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  minutes 
his  feet  would  skip  away  with  his  stockings  and 
leave  me  in  despair  ! 

When  1  find  that  a  child  can  not  sit  quietly 
to  have  his  dress  painted,  I  send  for  Georgie 
Munn.  He  is  very  proud  to  put  on  the  beautiful 
stockings  and  shoes.  I  make  a  chalk  mark  on 
the  throne  where  his  little  feet  should  go,  and  he 
will  keep  carefully  on  the  mark.  He  has  a  few 
minutes  for  rest  at  intervals  during  each  hour,  and  a 
long  rest  at  dinner-time  ;  but  he  will  keep  very  quiet 
while  we  are  working,  and  will  not  move  without 
leave.  He  is  a  very  little  boy,  so  his  mother  keeps 
her  arm  around  him  to  steady  him,  and  talks  to  him 
in  a  whisper  without  disturbing  me.  She  teaches 
him  to  count,  or  to  sing  little  songs,  or  to  spell. 
Every  now  and  then  he  tries  to  guess  what  there 
will  be  for  dinner.  With  so  good  a  boy  to  help 
me,  I  can  paint  very  quickly  ;  and  when  little  Mas- 
ter Restless  comes  ne.xt  day  to  sit  for  his  portrait, 
he  is  surprised  to  see  the  dress  quite  finished. 

Last  summer  1  was  at  Goodwick,  on  the  coast  of 
Wales.  One  day  I  had  climbed  far  up  a  hill  among 
wild  fields  of  gorse  and  heather  all  golden  and  pink 
with  flowers.  Below  the  great  cliffs  lay  the  spark- 
ling sea,  and  the  rocky  headlands  of  the  coast,  one 
beyond  another,  blue  and  faint,  with  shining  bays 
between,  stretched  away  to  the  north.  My  hill  rose 
still  above  me,  and  there  on  its  summit  were  the  re- 
mains of  a  vast  circle  of  great  stones,  rudely  shaped, 
and  placed  there  at  least  two  thousand  years  ago 
to  serve  in  the  mysterious  worship  of  the  Druids. 
A  little  stone  cottage  was  near  them.  Two  little 
girls  suddenly  appeared  coming  up  the  steep  hill- 
side from  the  sea.  They  carried  great  tin  cans  ;  but 
when  1  asked  what  they  had  in  them,  they  could 
not  speak  English  nor  understand  any  language  but 
the  strange  and  beautiful  Welsh, —  a  language 
spoken  in  England  before  Romans,  Danes,  or 
Normans  had  set  foot  in  the  country,  and  now  only 
remembered  in  these  lonely  Welsh  hills.  Since 
they  could  not  understand,  I  looked  into  their  cans 
and  found  them  filled  with  water.  The  girls  had 
evidently  gone  a  mile  down  the  cliff  for  water 
from  the  nearest  spring,  and  were  taking  it  to  their 
home  among  the  Druid  stones.  I  liked  them  so 
much,  as  they  stood  smiling  at  me,  that  another  day 
I  brought  my  paints,  and  when  they  passed  I 
sketched  them.     This  pleased  them  very  much. 
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and  they  would  come  with  their  water-cans  and  quite  a  Pegasus,  for  Charley  declared  it  could  fly 

stand  among  the  heather  as  still  as  if  they  were  away.* 

being  photographed.    By  degrees  1  learned  that       Here  are  two  more  dear  little  friends  of  mine,  Eus- 

their  father  was  a  sailor  in  a  sailing-ship,  and  in  tace  and  Percy  Loraine.   One  day,  when  I  had  just 

another  year  would  be  coming  back  from  South  begun  this  portrait,  a  beautiful  pheasant  was  sent 

America.  to  me.  The  pheasant  has  feathers  like  burnished 

Now,  1  must  tell  you  of  two  English  boys  whose  bronze,  and  a  purple  and  green  throat, —  a  most 

picture  you  have  on  page  89.    You  will  like  to  see  splendid  bird,  that  English  gentlemen  raise  with 

them  because  they  are  the  grandchildren  of  the  great  care  and  expense  in  the  spring  and  shoot 

great  poet  Tennyson.    Every  child  knows  "The  in  the  autumn.    Eustace  wished  to  hold  this  bird. 

May  Queen,"  and  the  lovely  story  of  the  "  Sleep-  and  little  Percy  stood  on  tiptoes  to  touch  its  soft 


THE    BOY    WHO    LIKED    TO    FEED    THE  PIGEONS. 


ing  Beauty,"  and  knows  that  Tennyson,  now  Lord 
Tennyson,  has  long  been  the  great  poet  of  our 
day.  These  little  boys,  Alfred  and  Charles,  often 
visit  their  grandfather  in  his  peaceful  country 
home.  Lord  Tennyson  dedicated  a  collection  of 
some  of  his  latest  poems  to  little  Alfred  in  a  verse 
beginning —  "  Golden-haired  Ally  whose  name  is 
one  with  mine. "  Alfred  has  hair  of  a  rich  golden 
shade,  and  Charley  has  dark  eyes  and  hair  like 
silver  floss.  1  used  to  call  him  moonbeam  and  Alfred 
sunshine.  Alfred  loved  to  listen  to  stories  one  after 
another,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  read  to  him. 
Charles  liked  to  invent  his  stories,  and  told  me 
the  wonderful  adventures  of  a  sugar  pig  that 
came  to  live  in  his  nursery.    I  think  the  pig  was 


breast,  and  both  boys  were  sad  to  see  it  dead.  The 
pheasant  was  so  beautiful,  and  they  looked  so  gentle 
holding  it  with  pity,  that  I  painted  them  as  you  see 
them  in  the  engraving.  The  father  of  these  chil- 
dren, SirLambton  Loraine,  is  a  brave  captain  in  the 
English  navy,  and  you  American  children  must 
hear  about  him,  so  that  you  shall  not  forget  the 
great  service  he  did  to  some  unfortunate  Americans. 

It  was  in  the  year  1873,  when  the  Cubans  were 
in  insurrection  against  Spanish  rule.  Spanish 
ships  were  blockading  the  ports  of  Cuba  to  prevent 
the  rebels  from  receiving  arms  or  help  from  other 
countries.  The  "  Virginius "  was  an  American 
steamer,  and  had  been  suspected  of  running  the 
blockade,  but  this  had  not  been  proved.   It  sailed 


*  For  the  storj'  tif  "  Pegasus,"  see  St.  Nicholas  for  December,  1879. 
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from  Kingston  in  Jamai- 
ca, pretending  to  go  to 
Port  Limon  in  Costa 
Rica,  and  had  taken  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five 
passengers  on  board. 
Four  of  these  were  lead- 
ers of  the  Cuban  rebell- 
ion, but  the  rest  were 
peaceable,  innocent  peo- 
ple, going  to  Costa  Rica 
on  business  or  to  join 
their  families,  and  who 
had  no  wish  whatever  to 
enter  Cuba. 

In  spite  of  his  agree- 
ment to  land  these  pas- 
sengers at  Costa  Rica, 
the  captain  of  the  "Vir- 
ginius"  contrived  to  get 
a  cargo  of  arms,  and 
then  set  sail  direct  for 
Cuba.  The  Spanish 
ships  spied  the  "Vir- 
ginias "  as  it  neared 
land,  chased  it  into  the 
open  sea,  and  captured 
it  there,  contrary  to  in- 
ternational law.  When 
the  "  Virginius  "  was 
taken  into  Santiago  di 
Cuba,  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor declared  all  on 
board  to  be  pirates,  and 
had  them  tried  by  court- 
martial  as  fast  as  it  could 
be  done.  The  four  rebel 
chiefs  were  shot  first ; 
and  then  thirty-seven  of 
the  crew,  who  were  most- 
ly English  or  United 
States  citizens,  were  bru- 
tally shot  to  death.  The 
court-martial  sat  all 
night,  but,  before  they 
had  time  to  shoot  any 
more  of  the  unfortunate 
people,  the  news  of  these 
butcheries  reached  Ja- 
maica. 

The  English  Governor 
immediately  protested, 
and  ordered  the  "  Ni- 
obe,"  which  was  com- 
manded by  Sir  Lambton 
Loraine,  to  sail  at  once 
for  Santiago  di  Cuba. 
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The  Spaniards  were  amazed  to  see  the 
"  Niobe  "  steaming  full  speed  into  port  without 
saluting.  Before  her  anchor  touched  bottom, 
her  brave  commander  was  lowered  in  his  gig, 
and  on  landing  went  directly  to  the  governor, 
General  Burriel.  He  was  enraged  that  England 
should  interfere.  The  "  Virginius"  wasan  American 
ship,  and  he  claimed  that  it  was  no  affair  of  Eng- 
land. Sir  Lambton  Loraine  replied  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  United  States  war-ship,  he  took  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  upholding  the  honorof  her  flag,  and  that 
if  any  more  innocent  blood  were  shed  he  would 
sink  whichever  of  the  Spanish  men-of-war  should 
be  nearest  to  the  "  Niobe."  After  that.  General 
Burriel  began  to  listen  to  reason.  No  more  people 
were  shot,  and  finally,  when  the  American  ship 
"Juniata"  arrived  at  Santiago  di  Cuba,  eighteen 


days  after  the  last  executions,  the  "Virginius" 
and  the  surviving  prisoners  were  surrendered  to  her 
in  the  presence  of  the  "  Niobe."  All  through  the 
LInited  States,  from  east  to  west,  people  were  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  brave  English  commander, 
and  for  the  friendly  aid  of  England.  1  am  sure  you 
will  like  to  see  these  very  little  boys,  whose  father 
you  must  not  forget. 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  I  must  stop  talking,  and 
wish  you  a  merry  Christmas.  I  wish  that  on  this 
day  you  could  see  some  of  the  glorious  paintings 
which  ancient  artists,  especially  in  Italy,  have 
left  us.  They  never  wearied  of  painting  the  little 
Jesus  in  his  Mother's  arms,  and  sometimes  with 
angels  or  saints  or  the  wise  men  of  the  East 
coming  to  adore  him,  and  they  knew  how  to  give 
these  pictures  the  peace  and  beauty  of  another 
world. 


[Note. —  The  children's  portraits  in  this  article  are  engraved  from  photographs  of  the  original  paintings  by  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt, 
furnisheti  by  the  artist  with  the  kind  consent  of  the  Honorable  Lionel  Tennyson,  and  of  Sir  Lambton  Loraine. — Ed.] 
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From  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night - 
A  weary  march  for  the  strongest  feet  — 

She  trudges  along,  a  pitiful  sight, 

To  be  seen  every  day  in  the  city  street. 


Oh,  how  do  you  think  she  feels  when  she  sees. 
In  the  pleasant  parks  on  a  sunny  day. 

The  rows  of  nurses,  all  taking  their  ease. 

With  children  who 've  nothing  to  do  but  play? 


She  is  tired,  and  hungry,  and  cold  and  wet ;  ' 

She  trembles  with  wretchedness  where  she  stands ; 
But  she  knows  if  she  falters  a  moment,  she  '11  get 

A  cruel,  hard  blow  from  the  cruel  hands. 

Her  tambourine  feels  as  heavy  as  lead ; 

She  wearily  shifts  it  from  side  to  side ;  ' 
Her  poor  little  knuckles  are  bruised  and  red ; 

Her  pale,  sunken  eyes  show  how  much  she  has 
cried. 


Who   have   nothing   to   do   but   play!"  —  The 
thought ! 

She  can  not  imagine  it,  if  she  tries ; 
Nor  how  such  wonderful  playthings  are  bought, — 
The  dolls  that  can  walk  and  open  their  eyes! 

Who  have  nothing  to  do  but  play  !  "  It  seems 
To  her  that  such  children  in  Heaven  live. 

Not  all  her  wildest,  most  beautiful  dreams 
A  happiness  greater  than  that  could  give. 


But  she  must  keep  step  to  the  gayest  tunes,  O  children,  who 've  nothing  to  do  but  play. 

With  merry,  quick  flings  of  her  tambourine;  And  are  always  happy,  do  not  forget 

And  watch  for  the  crowds,  in  the  late  afternoons.  The  poor  little  children  who  work  all  day, 

—  How  soon  they  forget  the  sad  face  they  have  seen  !  And  are  tired  and  hungry  and  cold  and  wet! 
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By  Charles  Carryl. 


Chapter  I. 

HOW  THE  GOBLIN  CAME. 

It  happened  one  Christmas  eve,  when  Davy  was 
about  eight  years  old,  and  this  is  the  way  it  came 
about. 

That  particular  Christmas  eve  was  a  snowy  one 
and  a  blowy  one,  and  one  generally  to  be  re- 
membered. In  the  city,  where  Davy  lived,  the 
storm  played  all  manner  of  pranks,  swooping  down 
upon  unwary  old  gentlemen  and  turning  their  um- 
brellas wrong  side  out,  and  sometimes  blowing 
their  hats  quite  out  of  sight.  And  in  the  country, 
where  Davy  had  come  to  pass  Christmas  with  his 
dear  old  grandmother,  things  were  not  much  better ; 
but  here  people  were  very  wise  about  the  weather, 
and  staid  indoors,  huddled  around  great  blazing 
wood  fires  ;  and  the  storm,  finding  no  live  game, 
buried  up  the  roads  and  the  fences,  and  such  small- 
fry  of  houses  ascouldrcadily  be  put  out  of  sight,  and 
howled  and  roared  over  the  fields  and  through  the 
trees  in  a  fashion  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Davy,  being  of  the  opinion  that  a  snow-storm 


was  a  thing  not  to  be  wasted,  had  been  out  w-ith 
his  sled,  trying  to  have  a  little  fun  with  the  weather; 
but  presently,  discovering  that  this  particular  storm 
was  not  friendly  to  little  boys,  he  had  retreated 
into  the  house,  and  having  put  his  hat  and  his 
high  shoes  and  his  mittens  by  the  kitchen  fire  to 
dry,  he  began  to  find  his  time  hang  heavily  on  his 
hands.  He  had  wandered  idly  all  over  the  house, 
and  had  tried  how  cold  his  nose  could  be  made  by 
holding  it  against  the  window-panes,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  had  even  been  sliding  down  the  bal- 
usters and  teasing  the  cat ;  and  at  last,  as  evening 
was  coming  on,  had  curled  himself  up  in  the  big 
easy-chair  facing  the  fire,  and  had  begun  to  read 
once  more  about  the  marvelous  things  that  hap- 
pened to  little  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Then,  as  it 
grew  darker,  he  laid  aside  the  book  and  sat 
watching  the  blazing  logs  and  listening  to  the 
solemn  ticking  of  the  high  Dutch  clock  against 
the  wall. 

Then  there  stole  in  at  the  door  a  delicious  odor 
of  dinner  cooking  down-stairs  —  an  odor  so  sug- 
gestive of  roast  chickens  and  baked  potatoes  and 
gravy  and  pie  as  to  make  any  little  boy's  mouth 
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water ;  and  presently  Davy  began  softly  telling 
himself  what  he  would  choose  for  his  dinner.  He 
had  quite  finished  fancying  the  first  part  of  his 
feast  and  was  just  coming,  in  his  mind,  to  an  extra- 
large  slice  of  apple-pie  well  browned  (staring 
meanwhile  very  hard  at  one  of  the  brass  knobs  of 
the  andirons  to  keep  his  thoughts  from  wandering), 
when  he  suddenly  discovered  a  little  man  perched 
upon  that  identical  knob  and  smiling  at  him  with 
all  his  might. 

This  little  man  was  a  very  curious-looking  per- 
son indeed.  He  was  only  about  a  foot  high,  but 
his  head  was  as  big  as  a  cocoanut,  and  he  had 
great  bulging  eyes,  like  a  frog,  and  a  ridiculous 
turned-up  nose.  His  legs  were  as  slender  as 
spindles,  and  he  had  long-pointed  toes  to  his  shoes, 
or  rather  to  his  stockings,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  his 
trousers, —  for  they  were  all  of  a  piece — and  bright 
scarlet  in  color,  as  were  also  his  little  coat  and  his 
high-pointed  hat  and  a  queer  little  cloak  that  hung 
over  his  shoulder.  His  mouth  was  so  wide  that 
when  he  smiled  it  seemed  to  go  quite  behind  his 
ears,  and  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  where  the 
smile  ended,  except  by  looking  at  it  from  behind  — 
which  Davy  could  n't  do  without  getting  into  the 
fire. 

Now,  there 's  no  use  in  denying  that  Davy  was 
frightened.  The  fact  is,  he  was  frightened  almost 
out  of  his  wits,  particularly  when  he  saw  that  the 
little  man,  still  smiling  furiously,  was  carefully 
picking  the  hottest  and  reddest  embers  out  of  the 
fire,  and,  after  cracking  them  like  nuts  with  his 
teeth,  eating  them  with  great  relish.  Davy  watched 
this  alarming  meal,  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
the  little  man  burst  into  a  blaze  and  disappear,  but 
he  finished  his  coals  in  safety,  and  then  nodding 
cheerfully  at  Davy,  said : 

"  I  know  you  !  " 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Davy  faintly. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  the  little  man.  "  I  know  you 
perfectly  well.  You  are  the  little  boy  who  does  n't 
believe  in  fairies,  nor  in  giants,  nor  in  goblins, 
nor  in  anything  the  story-books  tell  you." 

Now,  the  truth  was  that  Davy,  having  never  met 
any  giants  when  he  was  out  walking,  nor  seen  any 
fairies  peeping  out  of  the  bushes,  nor  found  any 
goblins  about  the  house,  had  come  to  believe  that 
all  these  kinds  of  people  were  purely  imaginary 
beings,  so  that  now  he  could  do  nothing  but  stare  at 
the  little  man  in  a  shamefaced  sort  of  way  and 
wonder  what  was  coming  next. 

"  Now  all  that, — "  said  the  little  man,  shaking 
his  finger  at  him  in  a  reproving  way,  "all  that  is 
very  foolish  and  very  wrong.  I 'm  a  goblin  my- 
self,—  a  hob-goblin  —  and  I've  come  to  take  you 
on  a  Believing  Voyage." 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  I  can't  go  '■  "  cried  Davy,  in 


great  alarm  at  this  proposal,  "I  can't,  indeed.  I 
have  n't  permission." 

"Rubbish!"  said  the  Goblin.  "Ask  the 
Colonel." 

Now,  the  Colonel  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  silly-looking  little  man  made  of  lead  that  stood 
on  the  mantel-shelf  holding  a  clock  in  his  arms. 
The  clock  never  went,  but,  for  that  matter,  the 
Colonel  never  went  either,  for  he  had  been  stand- 
ing stock-still  for  years,  and  it  seemed  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  ask  Aim  anything  about  going 
anywhere,  so  Davy  felt  quite  safe  in  looking 
up  at  him  and  asking  permission  to  go  on  the 
Beheving  Voyage.  To  Tiis  dismay  the  Colonel 
nodded  his  head  and  cried  out  in  a  little  cracked 
voice : 

"  Why,  certainly  !  " 

At  this,  the  Goblin  jumped  down  off  the  knob 
of  the  andiron,  and  skipping  briskly  across  the 
room  to  the  big  Dutch  clock,  rapped  sharply  on 
the  front  of  the  case  with  his  knuckles,  when  to 
Davy's  amazement  the  great  thing  fell  over  on  its 
face  upon  the  floor  as  softly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
feather  bed.  Davy  now  saw  that  instead  of  being 
full  of  weights  and  brass  wheels  and  curious  works, 
as  he  had  always  supposed,  the  clock  was  really  a 
sort  of  boat  with  a  wide  seat  at  each  end ;  but  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  make  any  further  discoveries, 
the  Goblin,  who  had  vanished  for  a  moment,  sud- 
denly re-appeared,  carrying  two  large  sponge-cakes 
in  his  arms.  Now,  Davy  was  perfectly  sure  that  he 
had  seen  his  grandmother  putting  those  very 
sponge-cakes  into  the  oven  to  bake,  but  before  he 
could  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance  the  Goblin 
clapped  one  into  each  seat,  and  scrambling  into 
the  clock  sat  down  upon  the  smaller  one,  merely 
remarking : 

"They  make  prime  cushions,  you  know." 

For  a  moment,  Davy  had  a  wild  idea  of  rushing 
out  of  the  room  and  calling  for  help ;  but  the  Gob- 
lin seemed  so  pleased  with  the  arrangements  he 
had  made  and,  moreover,  was  smiling  so  good- 
naturedly  that  the  little  boy  thought  better  of  it, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  climbed  into  the 
clock  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  other  cake.  It 
was  as  warm  and  springy  and  fragrant  as  a  day 
in  May.  Then  there  was  a  whizzing  sound,  like 
a  lot  of  wheels  spinning  around,  and  the  clock 
rose  from  the  floor  and  made  a  great  swoop  toward 
the  window. 

"  1  '11  steer,"  shouted  the  Goblin,  "  and  do  you 
look  out  sharp  for  light-houses  !  " 

Davy  had  just  time  to  notice  that  the  Colonel 
was  hastily  scrambling  down  from  the  mantel-shelf 
with  his  beloved  time-piece  in  his  arms,  when  they, 
seated  in  the  long  Dutch  clock,  dashed  through 
the  window  and  out  nito  the  night. 
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Chapter  II. 

THE  BEGINNING   OF  THE   RELIEVING  VOYAGE. 

The  first  thoutjht  that  came  into  Davy's  mind 
when  he  found  himself  out-of-doors  was  that  he 
had  started  off  on  his  journey  without  his  hat,  and 
he  was  therefore  exceedingly  pleased  to  find  that 
it  had  stopped  snowing  and  that  the  air  was  quite 
still  and  delightfully  balmy  and  soft.  The  moon 
was  shining  brightly,  and  as  he  looked  back  at 
the  house  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  window 
through  which  they  had  come,  and  which  he  was 


Sure  enough,  at  this  moment  the  Colonel's  head 
appeared  through  the  flaps.  The  clock  was  still 
in  his  arms,  and  he  seemed  to  be  having  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  it  through,  and  his  head 
kept  coming  into  view  and  then  disappearing  again 
behind  the  flaps  in  so  ridiculous  a  manner  that 
Davy  shouted  with  laughter,  and  the  Goblin  smiled 
harder  than  ever.  Suddenly  the  poor  little  man 
made  a  desperate  plunge  and  had  almost  made 
his  way  out  when  the  flaps  shut  to  with  a  loud 
snap  and  caught  him  about  the  waist.  In  his 
efforts  to  free  himself,  he  dropped  his  clock  to  the 
ground  outside,  when  it  burstwith  a  loud  explosion 
and  the  house  instantly  disappeared. 


quite  sure  had  always  been  a  straight-up-and-down, 
old-fashioned  window,  was  now  a  round  aftair  with 
flaps  running  to  a  point  in  the  center,  like  the 
holes  the  harlequin  jumps  through  in  the  pan- 
tomime. 

"  How  did  that  window  ever  get  changed  into  a 
round  hole  ? "  he  asked  the  Goblin,  pointing  to  it 
in  great  astonishment. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Goblin,  carelessly,  "  that 's  one 
of  the  circular  singumstances  that  happen  on  a 
believing  voyage.  It 's  nothing  to  what  you  '11  see 
before  we  come  back  again.  Ah  !  "  he  added, 
"  there  comes  the  Colonel  !  " 


This  was  so  unexpected  and  seemed  so  serious 
a  matter  that  Davy  was  much  distressed,  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  his  dear  old  grand- 
mother and  ^Irs.  Frump,  the  cook,  and  Mary 
Farina,  the  housemaid,  and  Solomon,  the  cat. 
However,  before  he  had  time  to  make  any  in- 
quiries of  the  Goblin,  his  grandmother  came  drop- 
ping down  through  the  air  in  her  rocking-chair. 
She  was  quietly  knitting,  and  her  chair  was  gently 
rocking  as  she  went  by.  Next  came  Mrs.  Frump 
with  her  apron  quite  full  of  kettles  and  pots,  and 
then  Mary  Farina,  sitting  on  a  step-ladder  with 
the  coal-scuttle  in  her  lap.    Solomon  was  nowhere 
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to  be  seen.  Davy,  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
clock,  saw  them  disappear,  one  after  the  other,  in 
a  large  tree  on  the  lawn ;  and  the  Goblin  informed 


\  ;  ■ 

"NEXT  CAME  MARY  FARINA." 

him  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  kitchen  of  a 
witch-hazel  tree  and  would  be  well  taken  care  of 
Indeed,  as  the  clock  sailed  over  the  tree,  Davy 
saw  that  the  trunk  of  it  was  hollow  and  that  a 
bright  light  was  shining  far  under-ground ;  and  to 
make  the  matter  quite  sure,  a  smell  of  cooking  was 
coming  up  through  the  hole.  On  one  of  the  top- 
most boughs  of  the  tree  was  a  nest  with  two  spar- 
rows in  it,  and  he  was  much  astonished  at  discov- 
ering that  they  were  lying  side  by  side,  fast  asleep, 
with  one  of  his  mittens  spread  over  them  for  a 
coverlet. 

"  I  suppose  my  shoes  are  somewhere  about,"  he 
said,  sadly.  '■  Perhaps  the  scjuirrels  are  filling 
them  with  nuts." 

"  You  're  quite  right,"  replied  the  Goblin,  cheer- 
fully ;  "and  there's  a  rabbit  over  by  the  hedge 
putting  dried  leaves  into  your  hat;  I  rather  fancy 
he 's  about  moving  into  it  for  the  winter." 

Davy  was  about  to  complain  against  such  liber- 
ties being  taken  with  his  property,  when  the  clock 
began  rolling  over  in  the  air,  and  he  had  just  time 
to  grasp  the  sides  of  it  to  keep  himself  from  fall- 
ing out. 

"Don't  be  afraid  !"  cried  the  Goblin,  "she's 
only  rolling  a  little,"  and  as  he  said  this,  the  clock 
steadied  itself  and  sailed  serenely  away  past  the 
spire  of  the  village  church  and  off  over  the  fields. 

Davy  now  noticed  that  the  Goblin  was  glowing 
with  a  bright,  rosy  light,  as  though  a  number  of 


candles  were  burning  in  his  stomach  and  shining 
out  through  his  scarlet  clothes. 

"That's  the  coals  he  had  for  his  supper," 
thought  Davy ;  but  as  the  Goblin  continued  to 
smile  complacently  and  seemed  to  be  feeling  quite 
comfortable,  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions, and  went  on  with  his  thoughts.  "  I  suppose 
he  '11  soon  have  smoke  coming  out  of  his  nose,  as 
if  he  were  a  stove.  If  it  were  a  cold  night  I 'd  ask 
him  to  come  and  sit  in  my  lap.  I  think  he  must 
be  as  warm  as  a  piece  of  toast  !  "  and  the  little  boy 
was  laughing  softly  to  himself  over  this  conceit, 
when  the  Goblin,  who  had  been  staring  intently  at 
the  sky,  suddenly  ducked  his  head  and  cried 
"Barkers!"  —  and  the  next  instant  a  shower  of 
little  blue  woolly  balls  came  tumbling  into  the 
clock.  To  Davy's  alarm  they  proved  to  be  alive, 
and  immediately  began  scrambling  about  in  all 
directions,  and  yelping  so  ferociously  that  he 
climbed  up  on  his  cake  in  dismay,  while  the  Goblin, 
hastily  pulling  a  large  magnifying-glass  out  of  his 
hat,  began  attentively  examining  these  strange 
visitors. 

"  Bless  me  !  "  cried  the  Goblin,  turning  very 
pale,  "  they  're  sky-terriers.  The  dog-star  must 
have  turned  upside-down." 

"What  shall  we  do  ?"  said  Davy,  feeling  that 
this  was  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs. 


THE  RABBIT  TAKES  LIBERTIES  WITH  DAVY'S  PROPERTY. 

"The  first  thing  to  do,"  said  the  Goblin,  "  is  to 
get  away  from  these  fellows  before  the  solar 
sisters  come  after  them.  Here,  jump  into  my 
hat !  " 

So  many  wonderful  things  had  happened  already 
that  this  seemed  to  Davy  quite  a  natural  and 
proper  thing  to  do,  and  as  the  Goblin  had  already 
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seated  himself  upon  the  brim,  he  took  his  place 
opposite  to  him  witliout  hesitation.  As  they  sailed 
away  from  the  clock,  it  cjuietly  rolled  over  once, 
spilling  out  the  sponge-cakes  and  all  the  little  dogs, 
and  was  then  wafted  off,  gently  rocking  from  side 
to  side  as  it  went. 

Davy  was  much  surprised  at  finding  that  the  hat 
was  as  large  as  a  clothes-hamper,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  him  to  swing  his  legs  about  in  the  crown. 
It  proved,  however,  to  be  a  very  unpleasant  thing 
to  travel  in.  It  spun  around  like  a  top  as  it  sailed 
through  the  air,  until  Uavy  began  to  feel  uncom- 
fortably dizzy,  and  the  Goblin  himself  seemed  to 
be  far  from  well.  He  had  stopped  smiling,  and 
the  rosy  light  had  all  faded  away,  as  though  the 
candles  inside  of  him  had  gone  out.  His  clothes, 
too,  had  changed  from  bright  scarlet  to  a  dull  ashen 
color,  and  he  sat  stupidly  upon  the  brim  of  the 
hat  as  if  he  were  going  to  sleep. 

"  If  he  goes  to  sleep,  he  will  certainly  fall  over- 
board," thought  Davy;  and  with  a  view  to  rousing 
the  Goblin,  he  ventured  to  remark,  "  I  had  no 
idea  your  hat  was  so  big." 

"I  can  make  it  any  size  I  please,  from  a  thimble 
to  a  sentry-box,"  said  the  Goblin.  "  And  speaking 

of  sentry-boxes  "  here  he  stopped  and  looked 

more  stupid  than  ever. 

"  I  verily  believe  he  's  absent-minded,"  said 
Davy  to  himself. 

"  I 'm  worse  than  that,"  said  the  Goblin,  as  if 
Davy  had  spoken  aloud.  "  I 'm  absent-bodied," 
and  with  these  words  he  fell  out  of  the  hat  and 
instantly  disappeared.  Davy  peered  anxiously 
over  the  edge  of  the  brim,  but  the  Goblin  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  little  boy  found  him- 
self quite  alone. 

Strange-looking  birds  now  began  to  swoop  up 
and  chuckle  at  him,  and  others  flew  around  him.  as 
the  hat  spun  along  through  the  air,  gravely  staring 
him  in  the  face  for  a  while,  and  then  sailed  away, 
sadly  bleating  like  sheep.  Then  a  great  creature 
with  rumpled  feathers  perched  upon  the  brim  of 
the  hat  where  the  Goblin  had  been  sitting,  and 
after  solemnly  gazing  at  him  for  a  few  moments, 
softly  murmured,  "  I 'm  a  Cockalorum,"  and  flew 
heavily  away.  All  this  was  very  sad  and  distress- 
ing, and  Davy  was  mournfully  wondering  what 
would  happen  to  him  next,  when  it  suddenly  struck 
him  that  his  legs  were  feeling  very  cold,  and  look- 
ing down  at  them  he  discovered  to  his  great  alarm 
that  the  crown  of  the  Goblin's  hat  had  entirely 
disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but  the  brim  upon 
which  he  was  sitting.  He  hurriedly  examined 
this  and  found  that  the  hat  was  really  nothing  but 
an  enormous  skein  of  wool,  which  was  rapidlv 
unwinding  as  it  spun  along.  Indeed,  the  brim 
was  disappearing  at  such  a  rate  that  he  had  hardly 

Vol.  XII.— 7. 


made  this  alarming  discovery  before  the  end  of 
the  skein  was  whisked  away  and  he  found  himself 
falling  through  the  air. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  screaming  out  in  his 
terror,  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  falling  very 


**i'm  a  cockalorum,"  he  softly  mlrmcred. 

slowly  and  gently  swaying  from  side  to  side,  like  a 
toy-balloon.  The  next  moment  he  struck  some- 
thing hard,  which  gave  way  with  a  sound  like 
breaking  glass  and  let  him  through,  and  he  had 
just  time  to  notice  that  the  air  had  suddenly  be- 
come deliciously  scented  with  vanilla,  when  he  fell 
crashing  into  the  branches  of  a  large  tree. 

Chapter  III. 

IN  THE  SUGAR-PLUM  GARDEN. 

The  bough  upon  which  Davy  had  fallen  bent  far 
down  with  his  weight,  then  sprang  back,  then  bent 
again,  and  in  this  way  fell  into  a  sort  of  delightful 
up-and-down  dipping  motion,  which  he  found  very 
soothing  and  agreeable.  Indeed,  he  was  so  pleased 
and  comforted  at  finding  himself  near  the  ground 
once  more  that  he  lay  back  in  a  crotch  between 
two  branches,  enjoying  the  rocking  of  the  bough 
and  lazily  wondering  what  had  become  of  the 
Goblin,  and  whether  this  was  the  end  of  the 
Believing  Voyage,  and  a  great  many  other  things, 
until  he  chanced  to  wonder  where  he  was.  Then 
he  sat  up  on  the  branch  in  great  astonishment,  for 
he  saw  that  the  tree  was  in  full  leaf  and  loaded 
with  plums,  and  it  flashed  across  his  mind  that  the 
winter  had  disappeared  very  suddenly,  and  that 
he  had  fallen  into  a  place  where  it  was  broad 
daylight. 

The  plum-tree  was  the  most  beautiful  and  won- 
derful thing  he  had  ever  seen,  for  the  leaves  were 
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perfectly  white,  and  the  plums,  which  looked 
extremely  delicious,  were  of  every  imaginable 
color. 

Now,  it  immediately  occurred  to  Davy  that  he 
had  never  in  his  whole  life  had  all  the  plums  he 
wanted  at  any  one  time.  Here  was  a  rare  chance 
for  a  feast,  and  he  carefully  selected  the  largest 
and  most  luscious-looking  plum  he  could  find,  to 
begin  with.  To  his  disappointment  it  proved  to 
be  quite  hard  and  as  solid  and  heavy  as  a  stone. 
He  was  looking  at  it  in  great  perplexity,  and  punch- 
ing it  with  his  thumbs  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  soft  place  in  it,  when  he  heard  a  rustling 
sound  among  the  leaves,  and  looking  up,  he  saw 
the  Cockalorum  perched  upon  the  bough  beside 
him.  It  was  gazing  sadly  at  the  plum,  and  its 
feathers  were  more  rumpled  than  ever.  Presently 
it  gave  a  long  sigh  and  said,  in  its  low,  murmuring 
voice  :  "  Perhaps  it 's  a  sugar-plum,"  and  then 
flew  clumsily  away  as  before. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  !  "  exclaimed  Davy  joyfully,  tak- 
ing a  great  bite  of  the  plum.  To  his  surprise  and 
disgust,  he  found  his  mouth  full  of  very  bad-tasting 
soap,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  white  leaves  of 
the  plum-tree  suddenly  turned  over  and  showed 
the  words  "April  Fool"  printed  very  distinctly 
on  their  under  sides.  To  make  the  matter  worse, 
the  Cockalorum  came  back  and  flew  slowly  around 
the  branches,  laughing  softly  to  itself  with  a  sort 
of  a  chuckling  sound,  until  Davy,  almost  crying 
with  disappointment  and  mortification,  scrambled 
down  from  the  tree  to  the  ground. 

He  found  himself  in  a  large  garden  planted  with 
plum-trees,  like  the  one  he  had  fallen  into,  and  with 
walks  winding  about  among  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. These  walks  were  beautifully  paved  with 
sugar-almonds  and  bordered  by  long  rows  of  many- 
colored  motto-papers  neatly  planted  in  the  ground. 
He  was  too  much  distressed,  however,  by  what 
had  happened  in  the  plum-tree  to  be  interested  or 
pleased  with  this  discovery,  and  was  about  walking 
away  along  one  of  the  paths  in  the  hope  of  finding 
his  way  out  of  the  garden,  when  he  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  small  figure  standing  a  little  dis- 
tance from  him. 

He  was  the  strangest-looking  creature  Davy  had 
ever  seen,  not  even  excepting  the  Goblin.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  As  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  about 
as  thick  as  one  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  was 
so  transparent  that  Davy  could  see  through  his 
head  and  his  arms  and  his  legs  almost  as  clearly 
as  though  he  had  been  made  of  glass.  This  was 
so  surprising  in  itself  that  when  Davy  presently  dis- 
covered that  he  was  made  of  beautiful,  clear  lemon- 
candy,  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  as  explaining  his  transparency.  He  was 
neatly  dressed  in  a  sort  of  tunic  of  writing-paper. 


with  a  cocked  hat  of  the  same  material,  and  he  had 
under  his  arm  a  large  book  with  the  words  "  HOLE- 
KEEPER's  Vacuum  "  printed  on  the  cover.  This 
curious-looking  creature  was  standing  before  an 


"'that  was  the  skv-light,'  shrieked  the  hole-keeper," 


extremely  high  wall  with  his  back  to  Davy,  intently 
watching  a  large  hole  in  the  wall  about  afoot  from 
the  ground.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary 
about  the  appearance  of  the  hole  (except  that  the 
lower  edge  of  it  was  curiously  tied  in  a  large  bow- 
knot  like  a  cravat),  but  Da\y  watched  it  carefully 
for  a  few  moments,  thinking  that  perhaps  some- 
thing marvelous  would  come  out  of  it.  Nothing 
appeared,  however,  and  Davy,  walking  up  close 
behind  the  candy  man,  said  very  politely,  "  If  you 

please,  sir,  I  dropped  in  here  " 

Before  he  could  finish  the  sentence,  the  Hole- 
keeper  said  snappishly,  "  Well,  drop  out  again  — 
quick  !  " 

"  But,"  pleaded  Davy,  "  you  can't  drop  out  of 
a  place,  you  know,  unless  the  place  should  happen 
to  turn  upside  down." 

"1  doii'/  know  anything  about  it,"  replied  the 
Hole-keeper,  without  moving.  ''  I  never  saw  any- 
thing drop — e.xcept  once.  Then  I  saw  a  gum- 
drop.  Are  you  a  gum  ? "  he  added,  suddenly 
turning  around  and  staring  at  Davy. 

"  Of  course  I 'm  not,"  said  Davy,  indignantly. 
"If  you'll  only  listen  to  me,  you'll  understand 
exactly  how  it  happened." 

"Well,  go  on,"  said  the  Hole-keeper,  im- 
patiently, "  and  don't  be  tiresome." 

"  I  fell  down  ever  so  far,"  said  Davy,  beginning 
his  story  over  again,  "  and  at  last  1  broke  through 
something  " 

"  That  was  the  sky-light  !  "  shrieked  the  Hole- 
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keeper,  dashing  his  book  upon  the  ground  in  a 
fury.  "  That  was  the  barley-sugar  sky-hght,  and 
I  shall  certainly  be  boiled  !  " 

This  was  such  a  shocking  idea  that  Uavy  stood 
speechless,  staring  at  the  Hole-keeper,  who  rushed 
to  and  fro  in  a  convulsion  of  distress. 

"  Now,  see  here,"  said  the  Hole-keeper,  at 
length,  coming  up  to  him  and  speaking  in  a  low, 
trembling  voice.  "  This  must  be  a  private  secret 
between  us.    Do  you  solemsy  promilse  ?  " 

"  I  prolemse,"  said  Davy,  earnestly.  This  was  n't 
at  all  what  he  meant  to  say,  and  it  sounded  very 
ridiculous  ;  but  somehow  the  words  would  7Ct  come 
straight.  The  Hole-keeper,  however,  seemed  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  picking  up  his  book,  said: 
"Well,  just  wait  till  1  can't  find  your  name,"  and 
began  hurriedly  turning  over  the  leaves. 

Davy  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  that  there  was 
nothing  whatever  in  the  book,  all  the  leaves  being 
perfectly  blank,  and  he  could  n't  help  saying, 
rather  contemptuously : 

"  How  do  you  expect  to  find  my  name  in  tliat 
book?    There's  nothing  in  it." 

"Ah!  that's  just  it,  you  see,"  said  the  Hole- 
keeper,  exultingly ; 
"I  look  in  it  for  the 
names  that  ought 
to  be  out  of  it.  It 's 
■  the  completest  sys- 
tem that  ever  was 
invented.  Oh !  here 
you  are  n't  !  "  he 
added,  staring  with 
great  satisfaction  at 
one  of  the  blank 
pages.  "Yourname 
is  Rupsy  Frimbles." 

"  It 's  nothing  of 
the  sort,"  said  Da- 
vy, indignantly. 

"  Tut  !  Tut  !  " 
said  the  Hole-keep- 
er. "  Don't  stop  to 
contradict  or  you  '11 
be  too  late  ;"  and 
Davy  felt  himself 
gently  lifted  off  his 

feet  and  pushed  head-foremost  into  the  hole.  It 
was  quite  dark  and  rather  sticky,  and  smelt  strongly 
of  burnt  sugar,  and  Davy  had  a  most  unpleasant 
time  of  it  crawling  through  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
To  add  to  his  distress,  when  he  came  out  at  the 
further  end,  instead  of  being,  as  he  had  hoped,  in 
the  open  country,  he  found  himself  in  a  large  room 
fairly  swarming  with  creatures  ver\'  like  the  Hole- 
keeper  in  appearance,  but  somewhat  darker  and 
denser  in  tlie  way  of  complexion.     The  instant 


Davy  came  out  of  the  hole,  a  harsh  voice  called 
out  : 

"Bring  Frungles  this  way,"  and  the  crowd 
gathered  around  him  and  began  to  rudely  hustle 
him  across  the  room. 

"  That 's  not  my  name  !  "  cried  Davy,  struggling 
desperately  to  free  himself.  "  It  is  n't  even  the 
name  I  came  in  with  !  " 

"  Tut !  Tut !  "  said  a  trembling  voice  near  him, 
and  Davy  caught  sight  of  the  Hole-keeper,  also 
struggling  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  with  his  great 
book  hugged  tightly  to  his  breast.  The  next 
moment  he  found  himself  before  a  low  platform 
on  which  a  crowned  figure  was  sitting  in  a  gor- 
geous tin  chair,  holding  in  his  hand  a  long  white 
wand  with  red  lines  running  screw-wise  around  it, 
like  a  barber's  pole. 

"Who  broke  the  barley-sugar  sky-Hght  ? "  said 
the  figure,  in  a  terrible  voice. 

The  Hole-keeper  began  fumbling  at  the  leaves 
of  his  book  in  great  agitation,  when  the  king,  point- 
ing at  him  with  his  wand,  roared  furiously:  "Boil 
him,  at  all  events  !  " 

"  Tut !  Tut !  your  majesty  "  began  the  Hole- 


THE    CROWD    BEGAN    TO    HL'STLE    HIM    ACROSS    THE  ROOM. 

keeper  confusedly,  with  his  stiff  little  tunic  fairly 
rustling  with  fright ;  but  before  he  could  utter  an- 
other word  he  was  dragged  awa)-,  screaming  with 
terro)-. 

'"Don't  you  go  with  them!"  shouted  Daw, 
made  really  desperate  by  the  Hole-keeper's 
danger.     "  They  're  nothing  but  a  lot  of  molasses 


canay  ! 

At  this  the  king  gave  a  frit 
aiming  a  furious  blow  at  Dav 


htful  shriek,  and 
•  with  his  wand, 
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rolled  off  the  platform  into  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gling crowd.  The  wand  broke  into  a  hundred 
pieces,  and  the  air  was  instantly  filled  with  a  chok- 
ing odor  of  peppermint ;  then  everything  was 
wrapped  in  darkness,  and  Davy  felt  himself  being 
whirled  along,  heels  over  head,  through  the  air. 
Then  there  came  a  confused  sound  of  bells  and 
voices,  and  he  found  himself 
running  rapidly  down  a  long 
street  with  the  Goblin  at  his  side. 

Chapter  IV. 

THE  BUTTERSCOTCH  MEN. 

Bells  were  pealing  and  toll- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant shouts  and  cries. 

"What  were  they?"  asked 
Davy,  breathlessly. 

"  Butterscotchmcn,"  said  the 
Goblin. 

"And  what  makes  you  that 
color  ? "  said  Davy,  suddenly 
noticing  that  the  Goblin  had 
changed  his  color  to  a  beautiful 
blue. 

"Trouble  and  worry,"  said  the  Goblin.  "I 
always  get  blue  when  the  Butterscotchmen  are 
after  me." 

"Are  they  coming  after  us  now?  "  inquired  Davy 
in  great  alarm. 

"  Of  course  they  are,"  said  the  Goblin.  "But 
the  best  of  it  is,  they  can't  run  till  they  get  warm, 
and  they  can't  get  warm  without  running,  you 
see.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  uv  can't  stop  with- 
out sticking  fast."  he  added,  anxiously.  "We 
must  keep  it  up  until  we  get  to  the  Amuserum." 

"  What 's  that?  "  said  Davy. 

"It's  a  place  they  have  to  amuse  themselves 
with,"  said  the  Goblin, — "curiosities,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know.  By  the  way,  how  much 
money  have  you  ?   We  have  to  pay  to  get  in." 

Davy  began  to  feel  in  his  pockets  (which  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do  when  you  're  running 
fast)  and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  they 
were  completely  filled  with  a  most  extraordinary 
lot  of  rubbish.  First,  he  pulled  out  what  seemed 
to  be  an  iron  ball,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  hard-boiled 
egg,  without  the  shell,  stuck  full  of  small  tacks. 
Then  came  two  slices  of  toast  firmly  tied  together 
with  a  green  cord.  Then  came  a  curious  little 
glass  jar  filled  with  large  flies.  As  Davy  took  this 
out  of  his  pocket,  the  cork  came  out  with  a  loud 
"  pop !  "  and  the  flies  flew  away  in  all  directions. 
Then  came,  one  after  another,  a  tart  filled  with 


gravel,  two  chicken  bones,  a  bird'snest  with  some 
pieces  of  brown  soap  in  it,  some  mustard  in  a  pill- 
box and  a  cake  of  beeswax  stuck  full  of  caraway 
seeds.  Davy  remembered  afterward  that  as  he 
threw  these  things  away  they  arranged  themselves 
in  a  long  ro'v  on  the  curb-stone  of  the  street.  The 
Goblin  looked  on  with  great  interest  as  Davy  fished 


them  up  out  of  his  pockets,  and  finally  said,  envi- 
ously:  "  That 's  a  splendid  collection;  where  did 
they  all  come  from  ?  " 

"1  'm  sure  /  don't  know,"  said  Davy,  in  great 
bewilderment. 

"And  I  'm  sure  /  don't  know,"  repeated  the 
Goblin.     "What  else  is  there  ?  " 

Davy  felt  about  in  his  pockets  again  and  found 
what  seemed  to  be  a  piece  of  money.  On  taking 
it  out,  however,  he  was  mortified  to  find  that  it 
was  nothing  but  an  old  button;  but  the  Goblin  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction,  "Ah!  hold 
on  to  that  !  "  and  ran  on  faster  than  ever. 

The  sound  of  the  distant  voices  had  grown 
fainter  and  fainter  still,  and  Davy  was  just  hoping 
that  their  long  run  was  almost  over,  when  the  street 
came  abruptly  to  an  end  at  a  brick  wall,  over  the 
top  of  which  he  could  see  the  branches  of  trees. 
There  \\  as  a  small  round  hole  in  the  wall  with  the 
words  "Pay  Here"  printed  above  it,  and  the 
Goblin  whispered  to  Davy  to  hand  in  the  button 
through  this  hole.  Davy  did  so,  feehng  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself,  when  to  his  surprise  instead 
of  receiving  tickets  in  return,  he  heard  a  loud  ex- 
clamation behind  the  wall,  followed  by  a  confused 
sound  of  scuffling,  and  the  hole  suddenly  disap- 
peared. The  next  moment,  a  little  bell  tinkled 
and  the  wall  rose  slowly  before  them  like  a  cur- 
tain, carrying  the  trees  with  it,  apparently,  and  he 
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and  the  Goblin  were  left  standing  in  a  large  open 
space  paved  with  stone. 

Davy  was  exceedingly  alarmed  at  seeing  a  dense 
mass  of  Butterscotclimen  in  the  center  of  the 
square,  pushing  and  crowding  one  another  in  a  very 
quarrelsome  manner,  and  chattering  like  a  flock  of 
magpies,  and  he  was  just  about  to  propose  a  hasty 
retreat,  when  a  figure  came  hurrying  through  the 
square,  carrying  on  a  pole  a  large  placard  bearing 
the  words : 

"JUST  RECEIVED  ! 
THE  GREAT  FRUNGLES  THING ! 
ON  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  PLUM-GARDEN  !  " 

At  the  sight  of  these  words,  the  mob  set  up  a 
terrific  shout,  and  began  streaming  out  of  the 
square  after  the  pole-bearer,  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
jostling  and  shoving  one  another  as  they  went,  and 
leaving  Davy  and  the  Goblin  quite  alone. 

"  I  verily  believe  they  're  gone  to  look  at  my 
button,"  cried  Davy,  beginning  to  laugh  in  spite  of 
his  fears.    "They  called  me  Frungles,  you  know." 

"That's  rather  a  nice  name,"  said  the  Goblin, 
who  had  begun  smiling  again.     "  It 's  better  than 
Snubgraddle,  at  all  events.    Let 's  have  a  look  at 
the  curiosities ;"  and  here  he  walked 
boldly  into  the  center  of  the  square. 

Davy  followed  close  at  his  heels, 
and  found  to  his  astonishment  and 
disappointment  that  the  curiosi- 
ties were  simply  the  things  that 
he  had  fished  out  of  his  pockets 
but  a  few  minutes  before,  placed  on 
little  pedestals  and  carefully  pro- 
tected by  transparent  sugar  shades. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  laughing 
outright  at  this  ridiculous  exhibi- 
tion, when  he  saw  that  the  Goblin 
had  taken  a  large  telescope  out  of 
his  pocket  and  was  examining  the 
different  objects  with  the  closest 
attention,  and  muttering  to  him- 
self,  "Wonderful!  wonderful !"  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  them  before. 

"Pooh!"  said  Davy,  contemptuously.  "The 
only  wonderful  thing  about  them  is  how  they  ever 
came  here." 

At  this  remark  the  Goblin  turned  his  telescope 
toward  Davy  and  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  surprise  ;  and 
Davy,  peering  anxiously  through  the  large  end, 
saw  him  suddenly  shrink  to  the  size  of  a  small 
beetle  and  then  disappear  altogether.  Davy  has- 
tily reached  out  with  his  hands  to  grasp  the  tele- 
scope ;  but  it,  too,  disappeared. 

The  next  moment  he  felt  something  spring  upon 
his  back.  Before  he  could  cry  out  in  his  terror,  a 
head  was  thrust  forward  o\'er  his  shoulder,  and 


he  found  the  Goblin,  who  was  now  of  a  bright 
purple  color,  staring  him  in  the  face  and  laughing 
with  all  his  might. 

Chapter  V. 

THE  GIANT  BADORFUL. 

"Goblin,"  said  Davy,  very  seriously,  as  the 
little  man  jumped  down  from  off  his  back,  "  if  yoti 
are  going  to  play  such  tricks  as  t/ia/  upon  me,  I 
should  like  to  go  home  at  once." 

"  Where 's  the  harm?"  said  the  Goblin,  sitting 
down  on  the  grass  with  his  back  against  a  wall  and 
smiling  contentedly. 

"  The  harm  is  that  I  was  frightened,"  said 
Davy,  with  great  indignation.  But  as  he  spoke, 
a  loud  rumbling  noise  like  distant  thunder  came 
from  behind  the  wall  against  which  the  Goblin 
was  leaning,  followed  by  a  tremendous  sneeze  that 
fairly  shook  the  ground. 

"What 's  that?"  whispered  Davy  to  the  Gob- 
lin, in  great  alarm. 

"It's  only  Badorful,"  said  the  Goblin,  laugh- 
ing. "He's  always  snoring  and  waking  himself 
up,  and  1  suppose  it 's  sleeping  on  the  ground  that 


hi;  goblik  tlrned  his  telescope  toward  daw. 

makes  him  sneeze.  Let 's  have  a  look  at  him," 
and  the  Goblin  led  the  way  along  the  wall  to  a 
large  grating. 

Davy  looked  through  the  grating  and  was  much 
alarmed  at  seeing  a  giant,  at  least  twenty  feet  in 
height,  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  his  legs 
crossed  under  him  like  a  tailor.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  shabby  suit  of  red  velveteen,  with  a  great 
leathern  belt  about  his  waist  and  enormous  boots, 
and  Davy  thought  he  looked  terribly  ferocious. 
On  the  grass  beside  him  lay  a  huge  club,  thickly 
studded  at  one  end  with  great  iron  knobs  ;  but 
Davy  noticed  to  his  great  relief  that  some  little 
creeping  vines  were  twining  themselves  among 
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"  n  ST    LISTEN    TO  THIS." 


these  knobs,  and  that  moss  was  growing  thickly 
upon  one  side  of  the  club  itself,  as  though  it  had 
been  lying  there  untouched  for  a  long  time. 

The  giant  was  talking  to  himself  in  a  low  tone, 
and,  after  listening  attentively  at  the  grating  for  a 
moment,  the  Goblin  shrieked  ; 

"  He 's  making  poetry  !  "  and  throwing  himself 
upon  the  ground  kicked  up  his  heels  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  delight. 

"  Oh,  hush,  hush  !  "  cried  Dav)-  in  terror. 
"  Suppose  he  hears  you  !  " 

"Hears  me!"  said  the  Goblin,  discontinuing 
his  kicking  and  looking  very  much  surprised. 
"What  if  he  does?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  he  might  not  like  being 
laughed  at,"  said  Davy,  anxiously. 

"  There 's  something  in  that,"  said  the  Goblin, 
staring  reflectively  at  the  grounds 

"And,  you  see,"  continued  Davy,  "a  giant  who 
does  n't  like  what 's  going  on  must  be  a  dreadful 
creature." 

"  Oh  !  there 's  no  fear  of /;/;«,"  said  the  Goblin, 
contemptuously,  motioning  with  his  head  toward 
the  giant.  "He's  too  old.  Why,  I  must  have 
known  him,  off  and  on,  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.    Come  in  and  see  him." 

"Will  he  do  anything?"  said  Davy,  anxiously. 

"Bless  you,  no!"  said  the  Goblin.  "He's  a 
perfect  old  kitten  " ;  and  with  these  words  he  pushed 
open  the  grating  and  passed  through  with  Davy 


following  tremblingly  at  his  heels.  Badorful  looked 
up  with  a  feeble  smile,  and  merely  said,  "Just 
listen  to  this  "  : 

My  age  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-two. 
And  I  think,  with  the  deepest  regret, 

How  I  used  to  pick  up  a)id  voraciously  chew 
The  dear  little  boys  whom  I  met. 

I  '71c  eaten  them  raw  in  their  holiday  suits, 

I  'I'C  eaten  them  curried  with  rice, 
I  ^ve  eaten  them  baked  in  their  jackets  and  boots. 

And  found  them  exceedingly  nice. 

But  now  that  my  jaws  are  too  weak  for  such  fare, 

I  think  it  excessively  rude 
To  do  such  a  thing,  when  I ';«  quite  well  aware 

Little  boys  do  not  like  to  be  chewed. 

.And  so  I  co)itcntedly  live  upon  eels. 

And  try  to  do  nothing  amiss. 
And  I  pass  all  the  time  I  can  spare  from  my  meals 

In  innocent  slumber —  like  this. 

Here  Badorful  rolled  over  upon  his  side,  and 
was  instantly  fast  asleep. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Goblin,  picking  up  a  large 
stone  and  thumping  with  it  upon  the  giant's  head, 
"  you  see,  he 's  quite  weak  here.  Otherwise,  con- 
sidering his  age,  he 's  a  very  capable  giant." 

At  this  moment  a  farmer  with  bright  red  hair 
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thrust  his  head  in  at  the  grating,  and  calHng  out, 
"Look  out,  there!"  disappeared  again.  Davy 
and  the  GobUn  ruslied  out  and  were  just  in 
time  to  see  something  go  by  like  a  flash  with 
a  crowd  of  people,  armed  with  pitchforks,  in 
hot  pursuit.  Davy  and  the  Goblin  were  just 
setting  off  on  a  run  to  join  in  the  chase,  when 
a  voice  said,  "Ahem!"  and  looking  up,  they 
saw  Badorful  staring  at  them  over  the  top  of  the 
wall. 

"  How  does  this  strike  you  ?"  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  Davy : 

Although  1  am  a  giatit  0/  tlic  cxJiibitiuii  sisc, 
I       been  iiiciiv  educated^  and  I  notice-  loitJi  sur- 
prise. 

Thai  the  simplest  rules  of  etiquette  you  don't  pre- 
tend to  keep, 

For  you  skurry  off  to  races  loltile  a  gentleman 's 
asleep. 

Don't  I'eply  that  I  laas  drowsy,  for  my  nap  was 
but  a  kind 

Of  dramatic  illustration  of  a  peaceful  frame  of 
mind  ; 

And  you  really  might  have  waited  till  I  woke 

again,  instead 
Of  indelicately  pounding,  with  a  stone,  upon  my 

head. 

Very  probably  you  'II  argue  that  our  views  do 
not  agree, — 

/ 've  often  found  that  little  boys  have  disagreed 
with  me; — 

Bui  I  'm  properly  entitled,  on  the  compensation 
plan. 

To  three  times  as  much  politeness  as  an  ordinary 
man. 

(  To  be  c 


Davy  was  greatly  distressed  at  having  these 
severe  remarks  addressed  to  him. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  1  did  n't 
pound  you." 

At  this  the  giant  glared  savagely  at  tlie  (Joblin 
and  continued : 

My  remarks  have  been  directed  at  the  one  who, 
I  supposed 

Had  been  violentlv  thumping  i»i  my  person  while 
I  dozed  : 

By  a  simple  calculation  you  will  find  that  there 
is  due 

Just  six  times  as   much  politeness  from  a  little 
chap  like  you. 

"Oh!  you  make  me  ill  !"  said  the  Goblin, 
flippantly.     "  Go  to  sleep." 

Badorful  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  with  a  sickly  smile,  murmured  :  "  Good-after- 
noon," and  disappeared  behind  the  wall. 

Davy  and  the  Goblin  now  hurried  oft' wildly  to  re- 
sume the  chase,  when  the  Goblin  suddenly  stopped, 
and  by  an  ingenious  twist  of  his  body  sat  down  on 
his  long  shoes  or  stockings,  and  l^egan  to  rock  to 
and  fro  like  an  animated  little  rocking-chair. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  e.Kclaimed  Davy,  perfectly  amazed, 
"  1  thought  we  were  chasing  something." 

"  Of  course  you  did,"  said  the  Goblin,  compla- 
cently; "  but  in  this  part  of  the  world  things  very 
often  turn  out  to  be  different  from  what  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  n't  been  otherwise  than  as 
you  expected  they  were  going  to  be." 

"  But  you  thought  so  yourself  "  began  Davy, 

when  to  his  distress  the  Goblin  suddenly  faded 
into  a  dull  pinkish  color,  and  then  disappeared 
altogether.  Davy  looked  about  him  and  found 
that  he  was  quite  alone  in  a  dense  wood. 
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TWELFTH    SPINNING-WHEEL  STORY. 
By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


"  Tramp, — tramp,  —  tramp ! "  That  was  the  boys 
going  down-stairs  in  a  hurry. 

"  Bump, — bump  !  "  That  was  the  bicycle  being 
zigzagged  through  the  hall. 

"Bang That  was  the  front  door  slamming  be- 
hind both  boys  and  bicycle,  leaving  the  house  quiet 
for  a  time,  though  the  sound  of  voices  outside 
suggested  that  a  lively  discussion  was  going  on. 

The  bicycle  fever  had  reached  Perryville  and 
raged  all  summer.  Now  the  town  was  very  like  a 
once  tranquil  pool  infested  with  the  long-legged 
water-bugs  that  go  skating  over  its  surface  in  all 
directions  ;  for  wheels  of  every  kind  darted  to  and 
fro,  startling  horses,  running  over  small  children, 
and  pitching  their  riders  headlong  in  the  liveliest 
manner.  Men  left  their  business  to  see  the  lads 
try  new  wheels,  women  grew  skillful  in  the  binding 
of  wounds  and  the  mending  of  sorely  rent  gar- 
ments, gay  girls  begged  for  rides,  standing  on  the 
little  step  behind,  and  boys  clamored  for  bicycles 
that  they  might  join  the  army  of  martyrs  to  the 
latest  craze. 

Sidney  West  was  the  proud  possessor  of  the 
best  wheel  in  town,  and  displayed  his  treasure 
with  immense  satisfaction  before  the  admiring 
eyes  of  his  mates.  He  had  learned  to  ride  in  a 
city  rink,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  knew 
aU  there  was  to  learn,  except  such  feats  as  only 
professional  gymnasts  acquire.  He  mounted  with 
skillful  agility,  rode  with  as  much  grace  as  the 
tread-mill  movements  of  the  legs  permit,  and 


managed  to  guide  his  tall  steed  without  much 
danger  to  himself  or  others.  The  occasional  head- 
ers he  took,  and  the  bruises  which  kept  his  manly 
limbs  in  a  chronic  state  of  mourning,  he  did  not 
mention,  but  concealed  his  stiffness  heroically,  and 
bound  his  younger  brother  to  eternal  silence  by 
the  bribe  of  occasional  rides  on  his  old  wheel. 

Hugh  was  a  loyal  lad.  and  regarded  his  big 
brother  as  the  most  remarkable  fellow  in  the 
world ;  so  he  forgave  Sid's  domineering  ways,  was 
a  willing  slave,  a  devoted  admirer,  and  a  faithful 
imitator  of  all  the  masculine  virtues,  airs,  and 
graces  of  this  elder  brother.  On  one  point  only 
did  they  disagree,  and  that  was  Sid's  refusal  to 
give  Hugh  the  old  wheel  when  the  new  one  came. 
Hugh  had  fondly  hoped  it  would  be  his,  hints  to 
that  effect  having  been  dropped  when  Sid  wanted 
an  errand  done,  and  for  weeks  the  younger  boy 
had  waited  and  labored  patiently,  sure  that  his 
reward  would  be  the  small  bicycle,  on  which  he 
could  proudly  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
newly  formed  club  ;  with  them  to  set  forth,  in  their 
blue  uniform,  with  horns  blowing,  badges  glitter- 
ing, and  legs  flying,  for  a  long  spin, —  to  return 
after  dark,  a  mysterious  line  of  tall  shadows, 
"  w  ith  lanterns  dimly  burning,"  and  warning 
whistles  sounding  as  they  went. 

Great,  therefore,  was  his  disappointment  and 
wrath  when  he  discovered  that  Sid  had  agreed  to 
sell  tlic  wheel  to  another  fellow,  if  it  suited  him, 
leaving  poor  Hugh  the  only  bov  of  his  set  with- 
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out  a  machine.  Much  as  he  loved  Sid,  he  could 
not  forgive  this  underhand  and  mercenary  trans- 
action. It  seemed  so  unbrotherly  to  requite  so 
long  and  willing  a  service,  to  dash  hopes  so  ar- 
dent, to  betray  so  blind  a  confidence,  for  filthy 
lucre  ;  and  when  the  deed  was  done,  to  laugh, 
and  ride  gayly  away  on  the  splendid  British  Chal- 
lenge, the  desire  of  all  hearts  and  eyes. 

One  morning,  Hugh  had  freely  vented  his  out- 
raged feelings,  and  Sid  had  tried  to  make  light  of 
the  affair,  though  quite  conscious  that  he  had 
been  both  unkind  and  unfair.  A  bicycle  tourna- 
ment was  to  take  place  in  the  city,  twenty  miles 
away,  and  the  members  of  the  club  were  going. 
Sid,  wishing  to  distinguish  himself,  intended  to 
ride  thither,  and  was  preparing  for  the  long  trip 
with  great  care.  Hugh  was  wild  to  go,  but  hav- 
ing spent  his  pocket-money  and  having  been  for- 
bidden to  borrow,  he  could  not  take  the  cars  as 
the  others  had  done.  No  horse  was  to  be  had,  and 
their  own  steed  consisted  of  an  old  donkey,  that 
would  have  been  hopeless  even  with  the  induce- 
ment offered  in  the  immortal  ditty : 

"  If  I  had  a  donkey  thai  would  n't  go, 
Do  you  think  I  'd  whip  him?  Oh,  no,  no  I 
I 'd  take  him  to  Jarley's  Wax- work  Show." 

Therefore  poor  Hugh  was  in  a  desperate  state 
of  mind  as  he  sat  on  the  gate-post  watching  Sia 
make  his  pet's  toilet,  till  every  plated  handle,  rod, 
screw,  and  axle  shone  like  silver. 

"  I  know  I  could  have  ridden  the  Star  if  you 
had  n't  let  Joe  have  it.  I  do  think  it  was  right 
down  mean  of  you." 

This  was  strong  language  for  gentle  Hugh,  but 
he  felt  that  he  must  vent  his  anguish. 

Sid  was  whistling  softly  as  he  oiled  and  rubbed, 
but  he  was  not  feeling  so  easy  as  he  looked,  and 
heartily  wished  that  he  had  not  committed  him- 
self to  Joe,  for  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  take 
"the  little  chap,"  as  he  called  the  fourteen-year- 
older,  along  with  him,  and  do  the  honors  of  the 
rink  on  this  great  occasion.  Now  it  was  too  late ; 
so  he  affected  a  careless  air,  and  added  insult  to 
injury  by  answering  his  brother's  reproaches  in 
the  joking  spirit  which  is  peculiarly  exasperating 
at  such  moments. 

"  Children  should  n't  play  with  matches,  nor 
small  boys  with  bicycles.  I  don't  want  to  commit 
murder,  and  I  certainly  should  if  I  let  you  try  to 
ride  twenty  miles  when  you  can't  go  one  without 
nearly  breaking  your  neck  —  or  your  knees,"  and 
Sid  glanced  with  a  smile  at  the  neat  darns  which 
ornamented  his  brother's  trousers  over  those  por- 
tions of  his  long  legs. 

"How's  a  fellow  going  to  learn,  if  he  isn't 
allowed  to  try?    Might  as  well  tell  me  to  keep 


away  from  the  water  till  I  can  swim.  Just  give 
me  a  chance  and  see  if  I  can't  ride  as  well  as  some 
older  fellows  who  have  been  pitched  'round  rather 
freely  before  they  dared  to  try  a  twenty  mile  spin," 
answered  Hugh,  clapping  both  hands  on  his  knees 
to  hide  the  tell-tale  darns. 

"If  Joe  does  n't  want  it,  you  can  use  the  old 
wheel  till  I  decide  what  to  do  with  it.  I  suppose  a 
man  has  a  right  to  sell  his  own  property,  if  he 
likes,"  said  Sid,  rather  nettled  at  the  allusion  to 
his  own  tribulations  in  times  past. 

"  Of  course  he  has  ;  but  if  he 's  promised  to  give 
a  thing,  he  ought  to  do  it,  especially  after  he 's  had 
work  done  for  him  to  pay  for  it.  That 's  what 
makes  me  angry ;  for  I  believed  you  and  depended 
on  you,  and  it  hurts  me  more  to  have  you  deceive 
me  than  it  would  to  lose  ten  bicycles ;  "  and  Hugh 
choked  a  little  at  the  thought,  in  spite  of  his  at- 
tempt to  look  sternly  indignant. 

"You  are  welcome  to  your  opinion.  Take 
the  cars,  if  you  want  to  go  so  much,  and  stop 
bothering  me,"  retorted  Sid,  getting  cross  because 
he  was  in  the  wrong  and  would  n't  own  it. 

"  You  know  I  can't !  I 've  no  money,  and  must  n't 
borrow  !  What 's  the  use  of  twitting  a  fellow  in  that 
style  ?  "  answered  Hugh. 

"Take  Sancho,  then;  you  might  arrive  before 
the  fun  was  all  over,  if  you  carried  whips  and  pins 
and  crackers  enough  to  keep  the  old  boy  going." 

This  allusion  to  the  useless  donkey  was  cruel, 
but  Hugh  held  on  to  the  last  remnant  of  his  tem- 
per, and  made  a  wild  proposal  in  the  despair  of  the 
moment. 

"See  here,  why  can't  we  ride  and  tie?  I 've 
tried  this  wheel,  and  I  can  ride  it  well.  You 'd  be 
along  to  see  to  me,  and  we  'd  take  turns.  Do, 
Sid !  I  just  long  to  go,  and  if  you  will,  please,  I 
wont  say  another  word  about  Joe." 

But  Sid  only  burst  out  laughing  at  the  plan,  in 
a  thoroughly  heartless  manner. 

"No,  thank  you.  1  don't  mean  to  walk  a  step 
when  I  can  ride,  nor  lend  my  new  wheel  to  a  chap 
who  can  hardly  keep  right  side  up  on  the  old  one." 

"  I  hope  I  sha'n't  be  as  selfish  when  I  'm  seven- 
teen. I'll  have  a  bicycle  yet, —  A,  No.  i, —  and 
then  you  '11  see  how  I  '11  lend  it,  like  a  gentleman.  "■ 

"Keep  cool,  my  son.  If  you  are  so  smart  a 
lad,  why  don't  you  walk,  since  wheels  and  horses 
and  donkeys  fail.  It's  only  twenty  miles, —  nothing 
to  speak  of,  you  know,"  replied  Sid. 

"Well,  I  could  do  it  if  I  liked,"  said  Hugh. 
"I  've  walked  eighteen,  and  was  n't  half  so  tired 
as  you  were.  Any  one  can  get  over  the  ground 
on  a  bicycle,  but  it  takes  strength  and  courage  to 
keep  it  up  on  foot." 

"  You 'd  better  try  it,"  suggested  Sid. 

"  I  will,  some  day,"  spoke  up  Hugh ;  and  fearing 
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he  should  kick  over  the  tall  bicycle  that  stood  so 
temptingly  near  him,  Hugh  walked  away,  trying 
to  whistle,  though  his  lips  were  more  inclined  tu 
tremble  than  to  pucker. 

"  Just  bring  my  lunch,  will  you  ?  Auntie  is  put- 
ting it  up ;  I  must  be  off,"  called  Sid,  so  used  to 
giving  orders  that  he  did  so  even  at  this  unpro- 
pitious  moment. 

"Get  it  yourself  1  'm  not  going  to  do  errands 
for  you  any  longer,"  growled  Hugh  ;  for  the  trod- 
den worm  turned  at  last,  as  worms  will. 

This  was  open  revolt,  and  Sid  felt  that  things 
were  in  a  bad  way,  but  would  not  stop  to  mend 
them  then. 

"Whew!  here 's  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot.  Well, 
it  is  too  bad;  but  I  can't  help  it  now.  I  '11  make 
it  all  right  to-morrow,  and  bring  him  round  with  a 
nice  account  of  the  fun,"  thought  Sid.  "Hullo, 
Bemis  !  going  to  town  ?  "  he  called,  as  a  neighbor 
came  spinning  noiselessly  by. 

"  Part  of  the  way,"  replied  the  wheelman.  "  I  'II 
take  the  cars  at  Lawton.  It  's  hard  riding  over 
the  hills,  and  a  bother  to  steer  a  wheel  through  the 
streets.    Come  on,  if  you  're  ready." 

"All  right;"  and  springing  up,  .Sid  was  off, 
forgetting  all  about  the  lunch. 

Hugh,  dodging  behind  the  lilac-bushes,  heard 
what  passed,  and  the  moment  they  were  gone  ran 
to  the  gate  to  watch  them  out  of  sight  with  long- 
ing eyes.  Then  he  turned  away,  listlessly  wonder- 
ing how  he  should  spend  the  holiday  his  brother 
was  going  to  enjoy  so  much. 

At  that  moment  Aunt  Ruth  hurried  to  the  door, 
waving  the  leathern  pouch  well  stored  with  cake 
and  sandwiches,  cold  coffee  and  pie. 

"  Sid 's  forgotten  his  bag.  Run,  call,  stop  him  !  " 
she  cried,  trotting  down  the  walk  with  her  cap- 
strings  waving  wildly  in  the  fresh  October  wind. 

For  an  instant  Hugh  hesitated,  thinking  sul- 
lenly, "  Serves  him  right  —  1  wont  run  afterhim"  ; 
then  his  kind  heart  got  the  better  of  his  bad  humor, 
and  catching  up  the  bag  he  raced  down  the  road 
at  his  best  pace,  eager  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  Sid's 
proud  head,  —  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  desire  to 
see  more  of  the  riders. 

"They  will  have  to  go  slowly  up  the  long  hill, 
and  I  '11  catch  them  then,"  he  thought  as  he  tore 
over  the  ground,  for  he  was  a  good  runner  and 
prided  himself  on  his  strong  legs. 

Unfortunately  for  his  amiable  intentions,  the 
boys  had  taken  a  short  cut  to  avoid  the  hill,  and 
were  out  of  sight  down  a  lane  where  Hugh  never 
dreamed  they  would  dare  to  go,  so  mounted. 

"  Well,  they  have  done  well  to  get  over  the  hill 
at  this  rate.    But  they  '11  not  keep  it  up  long," 


panted  Hugh,  stopping  short  when  he  saw  no  signs 
of  the  riders. 

The  road  stretched  invitingly  before  him,  the 
race  had  restored  his  spirits,  and  curiosity  to  see 
what  had  become  of  his  friends  lured  him  to  the 
hill-top,  where  temptation  sat  waiting  for  him. 
Up  he  trudged,  finding  the  fresh  air,  the  sunny 
sky,  the  path  strewn  with  red  and  yellow  leaves, 
and  the  sense  of  freedom  so  pleasant  that  when 
he  reached  the  highest  point  and  saw  the  world 
all  before  him,  as  it  were,  a  daring  project  seemed 
to  flash  upon  him,  nearly  taking  his  breath  away 
with  its  manifold  delights. 

"  Sid  said,  '  Walk,'  and  why  not  ? — at  least  to 
Lawton,  and  take  the  cars  from  there,  as  Bemis 
means  to  do.  Would  n't  the  old  fellows  be  sur- 
prised to  see  me  turn  up  at  the  rink  ?  It 's  a 
quarter  past  eight  now,  and  the  fun  begins  at 
three ;  I  could  get  there  easily  enough,  and  I 
will,  too  !  I 've  a  good  lunch  here,  and  money 
enough  to  pay  car-fare  from  Lawton,  I  guess.  If  I 
have  n't,  I  '11  go  a  little  further  and  take  a  horse -car. 
Here  goes," — and  with  a  whoop  of  boyish  delight 
at  breaking  bounds,  away  went  Hugh  down  the 
long  hill,  like  a  colt  escaped  from  its  pasture. 

The  others  were  just  ahead,  but  the  windings 
of  the  road  hid  them  from  him;  so  all  went  on, 
unconscious  of  one  another's  proximity.  Hugh's 
run  gave  him  a  good  start,  and  he  got  over  the 
ground  famously  for  five  or  six  miles  ;  then  he 
went  more  slowly,  thinking  he  had  plenty  of  time 
to  catch  a  certain  train.  But  he  had  no  watch, 
and  when  he  reached  Lawton  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  cars  go  out  at  one  end  of  the  station 
as  he  hurried  in  at  the  other. 

"I  '11  not  give  it  up,  but  just  go  on  and  do  it 
afoot.  That  will  be  something  to  brag  of  when 
the  other  chaps  tell  big  stories.  I  '11  see  how  fast 
1  can  go,  for  I 'm  not  tired,  and  can  eat  on  the 
way.    Much  obliged  to  Sid  for  a  nice  lunch." 

And  chuckling  over  this  piece  of  good  luck, 
Hugh  set  out  again,  only  pausing  for  a  good 
drink  at  the  town-pump.  The  thirteen  miles  did 
not  seem  very  long  when  he  thought  of  them,  but 
as  he  walked  them  they  appeared  to  grow  longer 
and  longer,  till  he  felt  as  if  he  must  have  traveled 
about  fifty.  He  was  in  good  practice,  and  fortu- 
nately had  on  easy  shoes  ;  but  he  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  make  good  time  that  he  allowed  himself 
no  rest,  and  jogged  on,  up  hill  and  down,  with 
the  resolute  air  of  one  walking  for  a  wager. 
There  we  will  leave  him,  and  see  what  had  be- 
fallen Sid  ;  for  his  adventures  were  more  exciting 
than  Hugh's,  though  all  seemed  plain  sailing 
when  he  started. 


(  To  be  (Oncbtdcd.  ) 
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'To  a  stray  jrhoto^raph  of  a  child.) 

V  little  girl  with  curling  hair, 

And  wondering  look  in  either  eye, — 
I  picked  you  up,  I  scarce  know  where. 

And  kept  you,  though  I  scarce  know  wh) 
In  gayest  Sunday  garb  arrayed, 

Your  plump  feet  in  their  Sunday  shoes, 
I  know  that  you,  my  pretty  maid. 

Are  some  one's  pet  —  no  matter  whose  ! 

I  see  the  soap  upon  your  face. 

The  traces  of  the  brush  and  comb, 
Ribbon  and  ruffle  in  their  place, — 

The  anxious  care  they  took  at  home  ! 
Dressed  and  undressed,  and  once  more 

dressed,  .  , ., . 

With  doubts  of  blue  and  red  and  ,/')","■. 
green, — 
Until  at  last  they  all  confessed 

A  lovelier  child  was  never  seen 


Aunt,  cousin,  nurse,  and  grandmamma, 

Mamma  herself,  pronounced  you  sweet 
Then,  toward  the  sky-light  glimmering  far,  if 


While  you  —  it  was  your  first,  my  dear ! 

With  apprehension  all  alert, 
Marched  in  a  maze  of  fun  and  fear. 

And  wondered  if  the  man  would  huit. 


They  led  you  toddling  down  the  street.  — ^ 
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That  chair !    That  lofty,  leathery  chair 

Wherein  they  placed  you  mounted  high ; 
The  Cyclops  camera  standing  there, 

And  staring  with  its  great  glass  eye  ! 
They  chang'd  your  legs,  they  changed  the  light  ; 

They  posed  you  this  way,  posed  you  that ; 
Until  at  last  they  got  you  right, 

And  left  you  with  a  parting  pat. 


\E  moment!  —  Ah!  —  What  mischief  wrought 

Within  that  moment's  little  term  ! 
The  sunbeams  sped  as  swift  as  thought. 

And  registered  —  a  fatal  squirm  ! 
The  man  came  back  and  shook  his  head ; 

He  dared  not  show  Mamma  that  face. 
But  "Better  luck,  next  time!"  he  said, 

And  fixed  you  once  more  in  your  place. 


Next  time,  forsooth  !  a  great  success, — 

Except  indeed  no  nose  was  there ; 
Next  time,  a  countenance  to  bless, — 

Only  the  eyes  were  not  a  pair  ! 
Next  time,  a  perfect  gem  appears, — 

Save  that  the  mouth  gaped  like  a  chasm. 
While  dress  and  eyes  and  legs  and  ears 

Were  mixed  in  one  chaotic  spasm. 

Again,  again,  and  still  again 

The  product  hardly  human  seems  ! 
The  brow  of  one  besieged  by  pain 

That  for  her  "soothing  syrup''  screams  ! - 
A  sleeper's  fear — a  maniac's  whim  — 

Something  to  startle  and  enthrall. 
Like  sculptured  faces  fierce  and  grim 

On  some  cathedral's  moklering  wall. 
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Yet  Still  he  "took"  and  "took"  anew, 

And  bless'd  King  Herod's  heavy  hand, 
Which  all  the  Hebrew  babies  slew 

Through  all  the  weeping  Hebrew  land. 
With  dreadful  frown  and  eager  haste, 
Fresh  negatives  he  tried  and  tried ; 
And  wondered  what  't  would  cost  to  taste 
The  luxury  of  infanticide  ! 

Soon  daylight  will  to  darkness  pass. 

The  shower  of  sunbeams  soon  be  o'er; 
And  must  we  give  it  up?  —  alas! 

And  must  we  dress  that  child  once  more: 
Apollo,  grant  your  brightest  ray ! 

Blue  skies,  O  be  not  overcast ! 
O  Science,  do  your  prettiest,  pray  ! 
— The  prayer  is  heard — a  hit  at  last! 


hit!  —  But  when  they  brought  it  home, 

The  doubts  so  grave,  the  gabble  such, — 
No  master  canvas  hung  in  Rome 

Was  ever  talked  of  half  so  much. 
Some  thought  it  like,  and  others  cried 

They  "  never  should  have  known  it,  never  I  " 
While  thus  each  critic  testified 
Himself  or  herself  mighty  clever! 

"  Likeness,  indeed!    I'm  sure  there's  none; 
It  looks  as  much,  or  more,  like  me  !  " — 
(This  sweet  remark  in  acid  tone 
Was  from  a  maid  of  fifty-three  !) 
"Too  short!"  said  one;  "too  long!"  another; 

"  Too  young  !  "  a  third  :  "  too  old  !  "  the  next ; 
"  Too  pretty!"  added  to  the  bother: 
"  Too  plain!"  the  differing  jury  vexed. 
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Whatever  merit  it  possessed, 

Whatever  of  perfection  lacked. 
At  last  they  placed  you  with  the  rest, 

Within  the  album  broken-backed. 
Then  in  your  pasteboard  niche  displayed, 

You  sUimber'd  snug  as  snug  could  be, 
Till  by  some  accident  you  strayed  — 

Were  lost,  poor  child!  and  found — by  nic  ! 


HAT  doubts  these  pictured  features  bring 
Of  all  that  makes  life  ill  or  good  ! 
Wliether  you  passed  away  with  spring, 

Or  bloomed  in  perfect  womanhood. 
Whether  they  saw  you  grow  in  grace, 

As  girlhood's  hour  went  winging  by ; 
Or  on  your  quiet,  marble  face 

Dropped  the  hot  tear,  and  sobbed  ' 
bye  !  " 


Good- 


No  !  Let  me  think,  the  season  o'er 

Of  maiden  joys  and  soft  alarms. 
Mother  and  wife,  you  proudly  bore 

Your  own  wee  baby  in  your  arms. 
That  you,  yourself  in  turn  mamma. 

Made  the  new  treasure  bright  and  sweet; 
Then  toward  the  sky-light  glimmering  far 

You  led  her  toddling  down  the  street. 
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THE  S 

By  Graci 

A  Snow-man  stands  in  the  moonlight-gold, 

Smoking  his  pipe  serenely. 
For  what  cares  he  that  the  night  is  cold  ? 
Though  his  coat  is  thin  and  his  hat  is  old, 

And  the  blustering  wind  blows  keenly. 

He  has  heard  the  children  telling  in  glee 

That  Santa  Claus  would  visit 
This  night  their  beautiful  Christmas  tree; 
And  it  is  not  strange  he  should  wish  to  sec 

How  this  can  happen, — now  is  it? 


row-  MAN. 

F.  COOLIDGE. 

He  sees  through  the  window  the  children  brighi . 

And  hears  them  merrily  singing 
Round  the  Christmas  tree  with  its  glory  of  light,- • 
When  out  from  the  chimney,  in  bear-skins  whiti  . 
Comes  good  St.  Nicholas  springing! 

And  the  Snow-man  laughs  so  hard  at  that, 

That  when  his  laughter  ceases, 
A  pipe,  a  coat,  and  an  old  straw  hat. 
Two  lumps  of  coal  and  a  flannel  cravat. 
Are  all  that  is  left  of  the  pieces  ! 


MENHADEN    SKETCHES:    SUMMER  AT  CHRISTMAS-TIME. 

By  Mary  Hallock.  Foote. 


Menhaden  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  map  of 
Long  Island.  It  is  so  much  like  a  number  of 
other  places,  however,  which  aTC  on  the  map,  that 
it  is  easy  to  describe  it  to  one  who  knows  the 
Great  South  Beach.  It  is  chiefly  sand  and  sky  and 
water,  with  a  distance  of  marshes  seen  through 
the  breaches  the  ocean  has  made  in  the  sand 
dunes  that  line  the  coast. 

In  the  summer  one  can  know  but  little  about  the 


ways  of  wind  and  water  at  Menhaden.  The  seven 
life-saving  men,  in  the  little  house  behind  the  sand 
dunes,  could  tell  us  something  more  about  them  ; 
for  they  stay  there  all  winter  (when  the  cottages  at 
Menhaden  are  as  silent  and  lifeless  as  a  row  of  snow- 
thatched  bee-hives)  to  watch  over  those  same  wild 
ways,  and  to  guard  against  the  terrible  mischief 
they  can  do.  But  in  summer  we  only  know  that 
the  wind  is  sweet  and  cool,  and  that  the  water  is 
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the  most  beautiful  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Beautiful  in  motion  or  at  rest,  if  it  ever  really  is  at 
rest;  and  with  a  voice  that  to  hear  once  is  to  love 
and  never  to  forget. 

Menhaden  is  a  good  place  for  children,  and  for 
children's  mothers  who  count  that  summer  happy 
which  has  no  history  except  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  good  appetites,  red  cheeks,  and  sound 


of  baby-carriages,  or  bare-footed  children,  or 
slender-footed  girls  in  tennis  shoes.  Only  the 
big,  far-apart  tracks  of  booted  men — the  men 
from  the  life-saving  station  —  who  go  plodding  up 
and  down,  on  their  night  marches,  through  the 
winter  storms. 

A  )  Oung  lady,  whom  the  Gannet  and  Robinson 
children  called  Aunt  Emily,  spent  part  of  one 


PETER   AND    PETER  S  CART. 


slumbers.  Like  the  sand,  which  is  its  portion, 
IVIenhaden  is  clean  and  quiet.  But  if  it  wishes  to  be 
gay,  it  has  only  to  take  the  dummy-train  across 
the  marshes  from  its  little  hotel  to  the  big  one  at 
Broad  Beach.  It  may  consider  the  sunset  and 
the  evening-colored  ocean  ;  it  may  dine  sumptu- 
ously and  listen  to  the  music  on  the  crowded 
piazzas  of  Broad  Beach,  and  return  at  bed-time 
to  find  its  babies  asleep  in  the  cool  upper  cham- 
bers of  its  cottages,  with  a  mile  or  two  of  surf 
booming  along  the  shore  for  a  cradle-song. 

The  tram-road  has  a  brief  summer  engagement 
with  the  hotel  and  the  cottages.  When  that  is 
over,  its  shrill,  high-piping  whistle  ceases,  and 
Menhaden  is  left  to  its  water-paths  and  to  the 
long  path  of  the  beach.  But  by  this  time  there 
is  no  Menhaden  to  speak  of  There  are  no  babies 
to  be  wakened  by  the  whistle;  no  papas  to  take 
the  train.    The  great  beach-path  shows  no  tracks 


summer  at  Menhaden  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gan- 
net. Mrs.  Gannet  had  taken  one  of  the  cottages. 
Aunt  Emily  could  draw  a  little,  as  many  young 
ladies  do.  Not  so  very  well,  perhaps  ;  but  so  well 
that  her  friends  said  she  must  "  keep  on." 

She  had  brought  her  summer's  sketches  with 
her  on  her  return  to  her  home  with  the  Robinsons, 
who  lived  in  the  country.  The  children  found 
them  on  the  table  one  evening  during  the  Christ- 
m.as  holidays.  They  made  a  circle  of  heads  and 
bright,  bent  faces  around  the  lamp,  and  began  turn- 
ing over  the  drawings.  "  Is  that  all  ?  "  they  said, 
u  hen  they  had  come  to  the  last  one.  The  children 
always  expected  more  of  Aunt  Emily's  pencil  than 
it  had  ever  been  able  to  accomplish.  Repeated 
disappointments  had  not  taught  them  its  short- 
comings. Besides,  children,  as  a  rule,  think  in  col- 
ors ;  when  they  imagine  a  place,  they  see  the  blue 
sky  and  the  colors  of  the  houses  and  the  people's 
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clothes.  The  Menhaden  sketches  were  in  black 
and  white.  Aunt  Emily  felt  obliged  to  do  some- 
thing to  save  the  show  from  being  a  total  failure. 
She  took  up  the  first  sketch  and  tried  to  supply  its 
deficiencies  with  words.  The  sandy  road,  which 
looked  as  if  it  were  on  its  way  across  the  marshes, 
went  in  reality  only  to  the  tram-way  station.  The 
man  was  Peter,  and  the  cart,  Peter's  cart.  His 
horse  was  called  "  Neighbor,"  and  was  a  bright  bay 
in  color.  The  water-barrels  were  painted  blue. 
Did  n't  they  think  blue  was  the  very  cleanest  and 


best  color  for  a  water-barrel  ;  could  they  think  of 
any  other  color  that  held  water  better  ?  The  chil- 
dren were  not  disposed  to  dwell  on  this  question. 
Were  those  Aunt  Kate's  black  stockings  ?  No,  they 
were  part  of  the  Wetherels'  clothes.  They  had  so 
many!  The  Wetherel  clothes-line  always  had  its 
colors  displayed.  There  were  the  ample  garments 
of  the  papa  and  mamma,  like  the  National  Ensign, 
and  there  were  the  lively  Union  Jacks  flying,  the 
emblems  of  all  the  little  Wetherels  of  various  sizes. 
Those  gray  shadows  on  the  side  of  the  sand  hills 
were  in  reality  masses  of  a  pink  flower  called  the 
Sabatia.  All  the  cottage  parlors  and  dinner-tables 
were  dressed  with  it  while  it  was  in  blossom.  And 
the  sail-boats — "  It  gives  me  a  pang  when  I  think 
of  the  sail-boats,"  Aunt  Emily  said,  "and  those 
strips  of  water  that  went  somewhere  up  through  the 
salt  meadows, —  we  never  once  followed  them  !  I 


shall  never  know  where  they  went  to  !  "  Could  n  t 
she  ask  some  one  ?  the  children  suggested.  No, 
because  some  one  would  tell  her  they  went  to 
Hempstead  or  to  Frceport.  "  When  we  go  sailing 
in  the  meadows,  we  '11  not  go  to  Hempstead,  will 
we,  Lucy  ?  and  we  '11  not  go  '  outside  '  and  fish  for 
anything  ;  and  we  '11  not  go  ashore  and  creep  about 
in  the  marshes  and  shoot  at  anything;  we  will  just 

sail  and  sail,  and  if  the  wind  stops  we  will  stop  " 

"And  eat  our  dinner  in  the  boat,"  said  Lucy. 
'•A  very  good  idea,  too!"  Aunt  Emily  agreed. 


and  with  that  they  turned  to  another  sketch, — The 
foggy-day  sketch,  and  the  cottages,  half-hidden  by 
the  slope  of  the  beach.  It  was  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, Aunt  Emily  explained.  Menhaden  had 
begun  to  look  lonesome,  as  if  it  were  lost  on 
that  great  stretch  of  barren  beach.  The  hotel  was 
closed,  and  the  cottages, — all  but  four,  and  in  two 
of  these  the  people  were  packing  their  trunks. 
Hammocks  had  been  taken  down  from  the  piazzas, 
and  curtains  from  the  windows.  The  ladies  were 
saying  good-bye  to  one  another,  and  hoping  to  see 
one  another  next  winter,  in  town,  and  saying  what 
a  happy  summer  it  had  been,  and  how  well  the 
children  were,  and  what  a  pity  it  was  to  go  away 
just  as  a  fire  on  the  hearth  was  so  pleasant,  and 
the  marshes  were  getting  such  a  color,  and  the 
sunsets  were  so  perfectly  wonderful !  There  were 
no  more  lawn-tennis  and  archery  on  the  strip  of 
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sunlit  sand  in  front  of  the  cottages ;  no  white- 
armed  girls,  in  bathing  dresses,  running  across  it 
to  the  surf ;  no  troops  of  children  clambering  up 
the  sand  hills,  or  racing  on  the  high  board  walks, 
or  tending  their  dolls  on  the  steps  that  lead  down 
to  the  sand.  The  little  summer  play  was  over. 
Down  falls  the  curtain  of  autumn  fogs.  Only  one 
belated  mamma,  and  one  little  lonesome  child, 
left  outside,  as  it  were,  between  the  drop-curtain 
and  the  footlights,  which  we  might  consider,  if  one 
chose  to  keep  on  with  such  fancies,  the  long, 
flashing  lines  of  surf, —  the  one  positive  light  in  the 
gray,  dull  picture. 

Ever  so  far  down  the  shore  some  j  oung  fellows 
in  knickerbockers,  with  low-pointed  guns,  are 
crouching  along,  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  the  flocks 
of  sandpipers.  Out  of  the  cottage  called  "  Bright 
Light"  comes  a  young  girl  in  a  dark  dress,  with 
braids  of  fair  hair  hanging  down  her  back  ;  she 
climbs  the  little  slope  and  clasps  the  flag-pole  with 
one  arm,  swinging  slowly  around  and  around  it, 
and  looking  out  toward  the  ocean.  Perhaps  she  is 
bidding  it  good-bye.  Now  she  leans  away  from 
the  pole,  at  the  length  of  her  slender  arm,  and 
looks  up  at  the  sky,  as  a  canary-bird  will  lean  from 
its  perch  and  peer  upward  toward  the  roof  of  its 
cage.  Then  she  goes  in  the  house,  and  the  next 
figure  that  comes  out  against  the  fog-curtain  is 
the  pretty  nurse-maid  from  cottage  No.  5.  She, 
too,  is  bare-headed  and  fair-haired,  with  a  long, 
white  apron  blowing  out  from  her  neat  waist,  and  a 
pair  of  solidly  turned  arms  uncovered  to  the  elbow. 
Her  hands  are  pink,  as  if  from  washing.  She  is 
looking  for  the  youngest  child,  whom  they  call 
"Babes."  Babes  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  so 
she  goes  in.  The  fog  grows  thicker  and  darker. 
The  cottages  look  like  a  procession  of  shadows. 
Aunt  Emily's  paper  gets  sticky,  her  India  ink  is  full 
of  sand,  and  a  boy  in  jerseys  comes  prancing  down 
the  beach,  and  scatters  a  lot  of  sand  over  the 
sketch. 

"  That 's  me,"  says  the  unconcerned  Alfred, 
Aunt  Kate's  eldest,  who  has  come  with  Aunt 
Emily  on  a  visit  to  his  cousins. 

"  I  wish  'me  '  would  take  his  elbows  out  of  my 
work-basket,"  the  mother  protests. 

Alfred  removes  his  elbows  from  the  basket,  and 
plants  them  contentedly  on  one  of  Aunt  Emily's 
crayon  drawings. 

"  This  boy  has  more  elbows,"  Aunt  Emily  says, 
taking  his  blonde,  close-cropped  head  under  her 
arm,  "  and  more  boot-heels  than  any  boy  I  know  !  " 

Alfred  twists  his  head  out  of  its  yoke,  and  moves 
farther  off. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  about  that  walk?"  he 
asks. 

"  What  walk  ?  There  were  so  many." 


"  The  one  we  took.    Down  to  the  old  wreck." 

"  Well,  then,"  Aunt  Emily  continued,  "1  sent 
Alfred  up  to  the  house  with  my  things  and  walked 
on  down  the  beach,  and  after  a  while  he  caught 
up  with  me  " 

"  After  a  while  !    It  was  n't  two  minutes." 

"  After  two  minutes,  then,  we  were  tramping 
together  down  the  shore.  It  was  low,  low  water; 
"dead  low  water,"  the  fishermen  say.  The  beach 
was  broad,  and  it  sloped  like  the  deck  of  a  ship. 
The  sand  was  firm,  and  yet  soft  enough  to  give  a 
little  spring  to  the  step.  Alfred  is  now  a  very  good 
height  to  walk  with  ;  his  head  comes  nearly  to  my 
shoulder,  and  he  can  keep  step,  even  when  he 
is  n't  thinking  about  it.  He  does  n't  talk  much, 
but  that  morning  the  waves  broke  softly,  with  little 
pauses,  and  we  heard  them  saying  '  Hush,  hush, 
hush-s-s-sh  !  '  all  down  the  shore  " 

"Aunt  Emily!"  said  Alfred,  the  truth-teller, 
staring  at  the  narrator  when  she  made  this  extra- 
ordinary statement. 

"Didn't  you  hear  them,  Alfred?  You  must 
have  been  thinking  about  the  crab  in  your  trou- 
sers pocket."  (The  children  laughed  at  this  — 
all  except  Alfred.)  "  For  you  know  there  are 
quiet  days  on  the  beach,"  Aunt  Emily  continued, 
"  and  there  are  talking  and  laughing  and  shout- 
ing days.  This  was  n't  one  of  the  shouting  days. 
When  the  tide  is  out  and  the  beach  is  bare  and 
the  sun  is  hidden,  so  one  can  look  about  with 
eyes  wide  open,  the  shore  is  like  a  story-book. 
But  it  takes  a  wise  reader  to  read  that  book ; 
wiser  than  any  of  us,  1  'm  afraid.  Every  little 
shell  that  leaves  its  print  in  the  sand  has  its  own 
story ;  its  parents  and  its  home  and  its  queer, 
silent  habits  of  life,  as  unchangeable  as  our  own. 
Every  draggled  bit  of  sea-weed  could  tell  us  won- 
derful things  about  those  floating  gardens  where 
it  grew.  The  wave-marks  tell  how  the  waves 
pushed  one  another,  and  trod  on  one  another,  as 
they  crowded  up  the  beach  ;  but  all  this  pushing 
and  hustling  was  done  very  smoothly  and  softly.  The 
signs  of  it  are  not  much  like  the  foot-prints  of  a 
crowd  of  human  feet  trampling  the  sand ;  they 
are  faint  tracings  making  a  continuous  pattern  in 
cun-es,  like  all  the  sea  patterns  —  one  curve  inter- 
rupting another,  or  overlapping  it.  The  beach 
looks  like  a  perfect  waste,  strewn  with  tangles 
of  eel-grass  and  sown  with  shells.  But  everything 
is  done  by  law.  The  wind  that  piles  up  the  sand 
into  hills,  and  the  waves  that  tear  it  down,  even 
when  they  are  doing  their  wildest  work,  work  by 
law.  The  dunes  on  those,  south  beaches  grow 
higher  and  steeper  from  cast  to  west,  showing  the 
direction  of  the  heaviest  winds.  They  fit  the  shore 
as  your  nose  fits  your  face."  (The  children  all 
look  at  one  another's  noses.)  ■"  However  they  may 
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be,  you  can  not  imagine  tliem  any  different  in  that  baclc.    Dal,  bring  your  specimens  ;  perhaps  you 

particular  place.    The  beach-grass  fits  the  sand  have  captured  one  of  their  sisters  or  a  cousin." 
it  grows  out  of.    Fancy  those  silky,  dark-green       Dallas,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  the  eldest  of  the 

meadow-grasses  on  top  of  the  sand  dunes.    How  group,  brought  his  latest  entomological  specimens, 
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foolish  they  would  look,  and  how  much  less  e.\- 
pression  they  would  have  in  a  high  wind.  Every- 
thing perfectly  fits  every  other  thing  on  the  shore  ; 
but  besides  that  beauty  of  harmony,  there  is  the 
other,  perhaps  more  thrilling,  beauty  of  contrast. 
I  used  to  think  of  that  when  we  met  the  baby 
toddling  over  the  sand.  He  is  just  beginning  to 
walk,  making  little  rushes,  with  both  hands  out, 
and  then  stopping  and  tottering  on  his  feet  a 
second,  and  sitting  down  very  suddenly.  His  eyes 
are  brown,  and  his  hair  is  like  thistle-down.  His 
tracks  in  the  sand  are  about  so  long  !  You  never 
saw  anything  so  lovely.,  and  so  helpless,  and  so 
bravely  unconscious  of  its  own  helplessness."  Aunt 
Emily  was  talking  now  to  the  children's  mamma, 
who  smiled  over  her  sewing,  thinking  not  so  much 
of  contrasts  as  of  the  little  nephew  she  had  never 
seen,  and  how  happy  his  mother  must  be  with 
him. 

"Could  you  think  of  anything  more  out  of  place 
on  that  bare,  sand  beach  than  a  baby  or  a  butter- 
fly?" Aunt  Emily  continued.  "We  found  two 
butterflies  that  day,  dead,  with  their  wings  folded 


pinned  on  the  under  side  of  a  white  paper-box 
co\-er.  Aunt  Emily  recognized  at  once  a  relative 
of  the  ill-fated  Menhaden  butterflies.  Its  color 
was  a  deep  orange-brown,  veined  with  black,  and 
spotted  with  white  to  make  it  more  splendid.  One 
of  its  fan-shaped  wings  would  have  made  a  gor- 
geous painted  window  for  a  fairy's  palace.  Dal 
informed  the  company  that  this  was  called  the 
Arcliippiis  butterfly.  The  children  protested 
against  that  name.  They  considered  it  too  ugly 
for  anything. 

Mamma  looked  up  from  her  work  and  wondered 
if  it  were  not  the  children's  bed-time. 

There  was  a  groan  of  remonstrance  from  the 
children. 

"Let  us  finish  the  walk,"  Aunt  Emily  begged. 
"  You  know  of  course  that  butterflies  do  not  live  on 
beaches  any  more  than  babies  do.  They  are  waifs 
from  the  land.  The  land  breeze  blows  them  out 
to  sea  —  the  butterflies,  not  the  babies  —  and  they 
cannot  'beat'  back  with  their  frail  wings.  The 
tide  had  carried  our  butterflies  m.  But  when  we 
saw  them  they  were  quite  dry  ;  their  wings  stirred 
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a  little,  as  if  there  might  be  a  flutter  of  life  left. 
We  found  another  messenger  from  the  inland,  a 
willow-leaf,  turned  a  yellowish  pink.  The  north 
wind  had  brought  it  to  us,  across  the  treeless 
marshes,  to  tell  us  summer  was  gone,  and  we  too 
had  better  pack  up  and  go ;  or  perhaps  to  remind 
us  that  the  woods  would  soon  be  as  beautiful  as 
the  shore." 

■'And  we  saw  the  life-saving  man's  tracks," 
Alfred  interrupted.  "  We  went  to  see  them  drill 
one  morning  early.  But  they  did  not  drill  that 
time.  Then  anotlier  morning  we  went  —  but  the 
drill  did  n't  begin  for  ever  so  long.  We  found 
some  flowers  and  a  wild-bean  vine,  with  little  beans 
and  blossoms  on  it,  and  some  of  those  grasses  with 
queer  tops.  But  the  mosquitoes  were  so  thick  in 
the  marshes,  we  had  to  get  out  of  there  pretty 
quick.  We  climbed  up  on  the  sand  hills  where  the 
wind  blew.  And  we  coasted  down  the  steepest 
side  " 

"But  the  drill,  Alfred,"  interrupted  Lucy. 

"  The  drill  was  when  they  opened  the  big  doors 
and  ran  out  the  surf-boat  —  three  men  on  a  side. 
Then  they  got  hold  of  the  ropes  and  dragged  out 
the  mortar-car." 


"  But  you  are  not  the  only  listener,  Dal," 
Mamma  said. 

Aunt  Emily  explained  to  Lucy  as  well  as  she 
could  how  a  ball,  with  a  line  fastened  to  it,  is  fired 
from  the  mortar  out  over  the  wrecked  ship.  The 
sailors  on  the  ship  seize  the  line,  and  by  means  of 
it  they  haul  aboard  the  hawser  which  the  surf-men 
send  out  to  them,  and  make  their  end  of  it  fast. 
They  know  just  how  to  manage  these  ropes,  because 
tied  to  the  whip-line"  is  a  "  tally-board,"  on  which 
are  printed  directions  in  different  languages  for  the 
handling  of  the  ropes  and  the  hauling-tackle. 
The  men  on  the  beach  fasten  their  end  of  the 
hawser  to  the  sand-anchor  and  tighten  it,  so  there 
is  no  slack ;  then  they  prop  it  up  high  above  the 
surf  by  means  of  a  wooden  crotch,  so  it  makes  a 
kind  of  rope  bridge  between  the  vessel  and  the 
shore.  Then  the  surf-men  send  out  the  "breeches- 
buoy" —  a  pair  of  big  canvas  knee-breeches,  made 
water-tight,  and  with  an  air-filled  roll  of  canvas, 
which  comes  up  under  the  arms  and  acts  like  a 
life-preserver. 

"  That  is  for  old  sailors,"  said  Alfred.  "  They 
have  a  'life-car'  for  the  women  and  children." 
Aunt  Emily  remarked  that  the  men  went  through 
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"Oh,  I  know  all  about  that!"   Dallas  inter-  the  drill  with  great  deliberation.    Thev  did  not 

jected.     '■  I  read  about  that  in  a  magazine  one  make  it  in  the  least  dramatic.    But  these  same 

winter.    And  there  was  a  picture  of  the  men  draw-  men,  who  lounged  through  the  life-s.iving  drill 

ing  the  mortar-car  along  the  beach  in  a  storm."  on  a  bright  summer  morning,  with  a  group  of 
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ladies  and  children  looking  on,  would  be  the 
very  ones  to  strain  every  nerve,  on  the  winter 
beach,  working  for  the  crew  of  a  ship  ashore  in 
the  surf. 

"The  most  beautiful  place  on  the  shore  is  just 
beyond  the  wreck,"  Aunt  Emily  went  on.  "  The 
beach  swings  out  in  a  great  shining  curve,  shaped 
like  the  blade  of  a  scythe,  with  the  edge  toward 
the  water.  And  the  waves  topple  over  and  fall  in 
swaths  of  foamy  ripples  when  they  touch  the  beach. 
The  curve  runs  out  in  a  long,  low  sand-spit.  Just 
behind  it  the  sun  sets,  and  the  most  wonderful 
skies  lean  down,  so  low,  it  seems  as  if  the  path  of 
the  beach  led  right  into  them.  Going  west,  you 
feel  as  if  you  could  walk  forever,  with  that  sky 
before  you  ;  but  when  you  face  the  other  way,  sud- 
denly you  feel  very  far  from  home.  The  east  is  a 
cold  dark-blue  —  an  evening  blue.  The  cottages, 
too,  are  so  far  away  they  look  like  a  toy  village 
some  child  has  set  up  on  the  beach  and  left  there, 
forgetting  to  put  them  back  in  their  box.  We 
never  felt  tired  going  west,  so  we  always  went  too 
far.  Then  the  tide  would  come  in  and  drive  us  up 
the  beach  where  the  sand  is  soft,  and  we  would  fitg 
along  and  stop  sometimes  to  rest,  and  lie  flat  on 
the  beach,  and  feel  as  if  we  were  afloat  between 
sky  and  water.  It  was  hard  to  get  up  again  and 
go  on  after  those  blissful  rests.  It  was  a  kind  of 
pilgrim's  progress  all  the  way  home.  And  some- 
times we  met  two  'shining  ones' coming  toward 
us  to  tell  us  we  were  late,  and  dinner  was  waiting." 

"  Now,  tell  'em  about  the  '  new  wreck,'  "  Alfred 
said,  in  his  character  of  assistant  showman. 

"  Aunt  Emily  had  better  hire  a  hall,"  said  Dallas, 
who  was  promptly  reproved  by  his  mamma. 

"  Well,  about  the  last  of  July  we  had  a  '  dry 
south-wester.'  They  did  not  call  it  a  storm.  Your 
Uncle  Walton  said,  '  You  don't  call  this  a  wind ! 
If  it  should  start  up  now  and  blo^c,  you  could  n't 
stand  on  this  walk  ! '  We  did  n't  stand  ;  we  leaned, 
and  held  on  to  our  hats.  The  sand  was  flying  in 
a  stinging  shower.  Everything  seemed  to  have 
turned  pale.  The  spray  hung  like  a  fog  over  the 
ocean,  and  as  far  as  one  could  see,  the  water  was 
in  a  gray  tumult.  The  grasses  on  the  sand  dunes 
were  blowing  as  if  they  were  tearing  themselves  out 
by  the  roots.  Everybody  who  had  n't  been  driven 
indoors  hunted  for  a  'lee.'  We  took  it  all  as  a 
kind  of  lark  ;  I 'm  afraid  we  even  wanted  it  to  blow 
harder.  About  the  time  the  ladies  who  had  been 
taking  naps  began  to  dress  for  dinner,  somebody 
discovered  that  bit  of  wreck — just  a  darker  gray 
spot  against  the  mist  that  hid  the  horizon.  And 
then  the  whole  place  went  wild.  The  beach  is  very 
shoal  and  the  heaviest  seas  broke  far  out.  The  crew 
had  been  having  their  struggle  for  life  out  there  in 
plain  sight  of  the  shore,  while  we  all  were  looking 


on  as  if  it  were  a  play.  The  boat  had  capsized, 
and  the  two  men  had  been  clinging  to  it  and 
washing  about  there  for  hours.  If  it  had  been  a 
larger  vessel,  and  grounded  farther  out,  there  would 
have  been  a  tragedy,  very  likely  ;  for  the  life- 
saving  station  was  not  open  then.  It  was  a  little 
fishing-sloop.  As  they  drifted  in,  the  mast  broke 
off,  and  somehow  the  floating  mast  and  the  sail 
clinging  to  it  helped  them  to  keep  the  boat  straight 
for  the  shore.  They  came  up  the  beach  into 
water  waist  deep.  But  once  the  people  found  out 
what  was  going  on,  they  made  the  most  of  it.  They 
were  sure  it  was  a  genuine  shipwreck.  The  hotel 
fairly  emptied  itself  out  on  the  beach, — first  the 
big  boys  and  men.  There  were  n't  many  men, 
for  the  '  husbands'  train '  was  not  in  yet.  Then 
the  ladies,  with  their  bangs  blowing  straight  out 
in  front,  and  the  waiters  in  their  aprons, — the 
porters,  the  cooks,  and  the  scullions, —  and  a  few- 
heavy-footed  men,  like  fishermen,  who  followed 
along  after  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  know  that  the 
real  danger  was  over,  and  that  the  men  would  get 
ashore  all  right  if  only  the  crowd  did  n't  suffocate 
them  with  their  sympathy. 

"  The  captain  was  a  quiet,  manly  fellow.  They 
tried  to  make  a  hero  of  him  ;  but  he  was  thinking 
of  his  boat  more  than  of  himself.  He  did  not  even 
come  ashore  at  first,  but  stood  in  the  surf  doing 
what  he  could  for  the  poor  desperate  thing.  He 
would  not  take  the  brandy  they  offered  him.  He 
never  had  touched  it,  he  said  very  pleasantly,  and 
he  did  not  need  it  then.  But  if  brandy  could 
have  revived  the  wounded  sloop,  no  doubt  he 
would  have  accepted  the  '  last  measure  '  of  Men- 
haden's best.  He  was  the  guest  of  one  of  the 
cottages  that  night.  Not  a  very  lively  guest,  per- 
haps. He  had  escaped  with  his  life,  and  no  doubt 
he  was  thankful,  as  the  bravest  and  most  self- 
reliant  men  are  not  ashamed  to  be.  But  his  boat 
was  gone,  and  with  it  a  good  many  years'  work, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  besides,  the  price 
of  his  last  cargo.  The  contrast  must  have  been 
rather  cruel  between  his  own  outlook  and  the  easy, 
graceful,  summer  holiday  life  of  his  entertainers." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  was  thinking  about  them  at 
all,  or  troubling  himself  about  comparisons," 
Mamma  said.  "  He  was  probably  thinking  only 
about  his  people  at  home,  and  what  he  would  do 
next.    Your  sloop  captain  was  a  man  of  action." 

"All  the  same,  I  wont  have  my  picturesque  little 
situation  spoiled.  Can't  you  fancy  him  steering 
his  way  cautiously  through  the  courses  of  the  Mau- 
rins'  dinner?  And  he  must  have  worn  some  of 
Mr.  Maurin's  clothes." 

"Ah,  well,  Lucy  is  sleepy.  She  does  n't  care 
about  the  captain,  now  we  have  him  safe 
ashore." 
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"  Lucy  and  Alfred  must  go  to  bed,"  said  Mamma,    ered  his  spirits  as  soon  as  he  went  to  work  upon  his 

—  "Arewe  tired  of  the  captain,  too?"  y\unt  Emily  boat.  Perhaps  they  liked  his  looks,  too.  He  had  a 
asked,  when  the  children  had  gone. 

"  I  think  we  could  hear  a  little  more 
about  him,  if  you  can,"  Mamma  replied. 

"  They  heard  him  about  two  o'clock 
ne.xt  morning,  tramping  about  in  his 
room  overliead.  The  gentlemen  at 
Menhaden  made  up  a  handsome 
purse  for  him,  but  he  would  not  take 
it.  He  had  no  family  of  his  own,  he 
said.  His  brothers  did  their  share 
toward  keeping  a  comfortable  place 
for  their  mother  and  a  sister  who  was 
lame.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  ungra- 
cious, but  then  he  had  nothing  left 
but  liis  ])ride,  and  why  should  he 
take  their  money?  When  they  urged 
it  upon  him,  he  only  laughed  and 
said  :  '  Keep  it  for  my  widow.  I  may 
not  be  so  lucky  next  time.' 

"  The  week  after  the  wreck  I  spent 
elsewhere.  When  I  came  back,  the 
captain's  affairs  had  taken  a  turn.  The 
boat,  it  seems,  was  not  past  mending. 
They  had  'beached  her,'  and  three 
or  four  'longshore-men,  friends  of  the 
captain,  and  captains  or  ex-captains 
themselves  to  a  man,  I 've  no  doubt, 
were  at  work  upon  the  boat,  calking 
her  seams,  I  believe.  Whatever  it  was 
they  were  doing,  they  seemed  to  be 
taking  their  time  about  it.  Every 
morning,  when  tlie  children  were  run- 
ning about  in  their  night-gowns,  try- 
ing not  to  get  dressed  for  breakfast, 
they  were  on  the  watch  for  the  '  boat 
captains,'  as  they  called  them.  At  this 
hour  they  were  generally  to  be  seen 
tramping  over  the  sand  from  their 
camp  on  the  inlet.  Their  long  shad- 
ows reached  before  them  a  long  way, 
like  a  path  they  were  following.  The 
boat  was  held  down  to  the  beach  by 
hawsers.  She  leaned  on  her  ways,  and 
looked  very  despondent  on  thosebright 
mornings.  She  grew  to  seem  very  hu- 
man to  us.  The  boat  and  the  boat's 
captain  were  great  favorites  at  Men- 
haden. The  young  fellows  who  ran 
about  in  their  bathing-suits,  showing 
their  white,  boyish  muscles,  could  not 
help  admiring  this  '  brown  viking  of 
the  fishing-smack,'  and  remembered 
his  pluck  the  night  he  came  ashore. 
The  girls  liked  him  for  his  misfortunes,  which  they 
probably  exaggerated,  for  the  captain  had  recov- 
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fine  profile 
back  of  his 


and  quite  a  high-bred  line  from  the 
head  to  the  nape  of  his  neck.'' 
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"You  seem  to  have  looked  at  the  captain," 
Mamma  remarked. 

"  I  look  at  everything  ;  don't  you  ?  And  I  enjoy 
everything  1  look  at,  1  'm  happy  to  say,  if  it  is  only 
good  of  its  kind. 

"The  captain,  1  am  sure,  was  one  of  the  cleanest, 
and  bravest,  and  best  of  his  kind.  The  girls  would 
have  made  a  pet  of  him,  no  doubt,  as  they  did  of 
his  boat,  but  they  were  rather  afraid  of  his  short 
answers  and  long  silences,  and  his  way  of  not 
appearing  to  see  them  when  they  were  around. 

"  After  the  boat  was  mended  they  waited  weeks 


before  they  could  get  her  off  through  the  surf. 
The  wind  was  wrong,  or  the  tide,  or  there  was  too 
much  surf,  or  too  much  wind,  or  both.  The  chil- 
dren clambered  over  her  all  day,  and  in  the  even- 
ings the  young  people  took  their  turn.  Not  one 
of  the  cottage  piazzas  could  make  such  a  pretty 
show  on  moonlight  nights  as  the  sloop's  deck. 
Every  one  missed  her  when  at  last  they  dragged 
her  away  over  the  sand  on  rollers  and  launched 
her  in  the  inlet.  So  the  captain  had  his  summer 
at  Menhaden  with  the  rest  of  the  cottagers,  only 
he  took  his  cottage  away  with  him  when  he  went. 


THE  MONGOL  AND  THE  MAIDEN. 

(A  Brk-d-Brac  BalLid.) 

Bv  Helen  Gray  Cone. 

AID  the  Greenaway  girl  at  the  stile. 

Who  has  always  an  amiable  smile, 
To  the  ivory  man  who  was  brought  from  Japan 
(He  was  sharpening  a  sword  all  the  while); 

"  1  can  not  understand  why  you  frown  !  " 
"  1  'm  desirous  of  putting  you  down,'' 

He  replied.    "You  're  so  new,  and  your  frock  is 
so  blue. 

And  your  sisters  are  all  over  town  ! 

"  /  am  ancient"  (he  stated  his  age), 
"  And  am  said  to  Exhibit  a  Stage: 

See  the  tint  of  my  flesh  !  "    "  My  complexion 's  more  fresh," 
Answered  she,  "and  my  manners  engage!" 


"  1  'm  expensive"  (he  mentioned  his  price), 
"  While  a  dime,  I  suppose,  would  suffice 

To  obtain  one  of  you  !  You  '11  excuse  me  —  it 's  true  !  " 
"  Yes,  1  know,"  said  the  maid,  "but  I  'm  nice!''' 

And  I  heard  them,  and  straightway  decide, 
Till  the  Mongol  abandons  his  pride, 
And  the  maiden  reveres  his  position  and  years. 
They  shall  stand  on  the  shelf  side  by  side. 
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MIKKEL. 
By  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen. 


II. 

HOW  MIKKEL  DISGRACED  HIMSELF. 

When  Thor  was  twelve  years  old,  he  had  to  go 
out  into  the  world  to  make  his  own  living;  for 
his  parents  were  poor,  and  they  had  half  a  dozen 
younger  children,  who  also  had  to  be  fed  and  clothed. 
As  it  happened,  Judge  Nannestad,  who  lived  on  a 
large  estate  down  at  the  fiord,  wanted  an  office- 
boy,  and  as  Thor  was  a  bright  and  active  lad,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  situation.  Tho 
only  question  was,  how  to  dispose  of  Mikkel;  for, 
to  be  frank,  Mikkel  (in  spite  of  his  many  admi- 
rable traits)  was  not  a  general  favorite,  and  Thor 
suspected  that  when  his  protector  was  away  Mikkel 
would  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  He  well  knew 
that  Mikkel  was  of  a  peculiar  temperament,  which 
required  to  be  studied  in  order  to  be  appreciated, 
and  as  there  was  no  one  but  himself  who  took  this 
trouble,  he  did  not  wonder  that  his  friend  was  gen- 
erally misunderstood.  Mikkel's  was  not  a  nature  to 
invite  confidences;  he  scrupulously  kept  his  own 
counsel,  and  was  always  alert  and  on  his  guard. 
There  was  a  bland  expression  on  his  face,  a  kind 
of  lurking  smile,  which  never  varied,  and  which 
gave  absolutely  no  clew  to  his  thoughts.  When 


he  had  skimmed  the  cream  off  the  milk-pans  on 
the  top  shelf  in  the  kitchen,  he  returned,  licking 
his  chops,  with  the  same  inscrutable  smile,  as  if  his 
conscience  were  as  clean  as  a  new-born  babe's ;  and 
when  he  had  slipped  his  collar  over  his  head  and 
dispatched  the  kitten,  burying  its  remains  in  the 
back  yard,  he  betrayed  no  more  remorse  than  if 
he  had  been  cracking  a  nut.  Sultan,  the  dog, 
strange  to  say,  had  private  reasons  for  being  afraid 
of  him,  and  always  slank  away  in  a  shamefaced 
manner  whenever  Mikkel  gave  him  one  of  his 
quiet  sidelong  glances.  And  yet  the  same  iNIikkel 
would  roll  on  his  back  and  jump  and  play  with  the 
baby  by  the  hour,  seize  her  pudgy  little  hands 
gently  with  his  teeth,  never  inflicting  a  bite  or  a 
scratch.  He  would  nestle  on  Thor's  bosom  inside 
of  his  coat  while  Thor  was  learning  his  lesson,  or 
he  would  sit  on  his  shoulder  and  look  down  on  the 
book  with  his  superior  smile.  It  was  not  to  be 
denied  that  .Mikkel  had  a  curious  character  —  an 
odd  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  but  as,  in 
Thor's  judgment,  the  good  were  by  far  the  more 
prominent,  he  would  not  listen  to  his  father's  ad- 
vice and  leave  his  friend  behind  him  when  he  went 
down  to  the  judge's  at  the  grand  estate. 

It  was  the  day  after  New-year's  that  Thor  left 
the  cottage  up  under  the  mountain,  and,  putting 
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on  his  skees,*  slid  down  the  steep  hill-side  to  the 
fiord.  Mikkcl  was  nestling,  according  to  his 
wont,  in  the  bosom  of  his  master's  coat,  while  his 
pretty  head,  with  the  clean  dark  snout  and  dark 
mustache,  was  sticking  out  above  the  boy's  collar, 
just  under  his  chin.  Mikkel  had  never  been  so 
far  away  from  home  before,  and  he  concluded  that 
the  world  was  a  bigger  affair  than  he  had  been 
aware  of. 

It  was  with  a  loudly  thum])ing  heart  that  Thor 
paused  outside  tire  door  of  the  judge's  office, 
for  he  greatly  feared  that  the  judge  might  share 
the  general  prejudice  against  Mikkel,  and  make 
difficulties  about  his  board  and  lodgings.  Instead 
of  entering,  he  went  to  the  pump  in  the  yard  and 
washed  his  friend's  face  carefully  and  combed  his 
hair  with  the  fragment  of  a  comb  with  which  his 
mother  had  presented  him  at  parting.  It  was 
important  that  Mikkel  should  appear  to  advantage, 
so  as  to  make  a  good  impression  upon  the  judge. 
And  really  he  did  look  irresistible,  Thor  thought, 
with  his  bright,  black  eyes,  his  dainty  paws,  and 
his  beautiful  red  skin.  He  felt  satisfied  that  if  the 
judge  had  not  a  heart  of  stone  he  could  not  help 
being  captivated  at  the  sight  of  so  lovely  a  creat- 
ure.   Thor  took  courage  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Ah,  you  are  our  new  office-boy,"  said  the 
judge,  as  he  entered ;  "  but  what  is  that  you  have 
under  your  coat  ?  " 

"It  is  Mikkel,  sir,  please  your  Honor,"  stam- 
mered Thor,  putting  the  fox  on  the  floor,  so  as  to 
display  his  charms.  But  hardly  had  he  taken  his 
hands  off  him,  when  a  sudden  scrambling  noise 
was  heard  in  the  adjoining  office,  and  a  large 
hound  came  bounding  with  wild  eyes  and  drooping 
tongue  through  the  open  door.  With  lightning 
speed  Mikkel  leaped  up  on  the  judge's  writing- 
desk,  scattering  his  writing  materials,  upsetting  an 
inkstand  by  an  accidental  whisk  of  his  tail,  be- 
spattering the  honorable  gentleman's  face  and 
shirt-front  with  the  black  fluid.  To  perform  a 
similar  service  on  the  next  desk,  where  a  clerk  was 
writing,  to  jump  from  there  to  the  shoulder  of 
a  marble  bust,  which  fell  from  its  pedestal  down 
on  the  hound's  head  and  broke  into  a  dozen 
pieces,  and  to  reach  a  place  of  safety  on  the  top  of 
a  tall  book-case  were  all  a  moment's  work.  The 
hound  lay  howling  with  a  wounded  nose  on  the 
floor.  The  judge  stood  scowling  at  his  desk,  rub- 
bing the  ink  all  over  his  face  with  his  handker- 
chief, and  Mikkel  sat  smiling  on  the  top  of  the 
book-case,  surveying  calmly  the  ruin  which  he  had 
wrought.  But  the  most  miserable  creature  in  the 
room  was  neither  the  judge,  with  his  black  face. 


nor  the  hound,  with  the  bleeding  nose ;  it  was 
Thor,  who  stood  trembling  at  the  door,  expecting 
that  something  still  more  terrible  would  happen. 
And  knowing  that  after  having  caused  such  a  com- 
motion his  place  was  forfeited,  he  held  out  his 
arms  to  Mikkel,  who  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
with  all  speed  at  their  disposal  they  rushed  out 
through  the  door  and  away  over  the  snowy  fields, 
scarcely  knowing  whither  their  feet  bore  them. 

After  half  an  hour's  run,  when  he  had  no  more 
breath  left,  Thor  seated  himself  on  a  tree-stump 
and  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  What  should  he 
now  do  ?  Where  should  he  turn  ?  Go  home  he 
could  not;  and  if  he  did,  it  would  be  the  end  of 
Mikkel.  The  only  thing  he  could  think  of  was  to 
go  around  in  the  parish,  from  farm  to  farm,  until 
he  found  somebody  who  would  give  him  something 
to  do. 

"  I  hope  you  will  appreciate,  my  dear  Mikkel," 
he  said  to  his  fox,  "that  it  is  on  your  account  I 
ha^■e  all  this  trouble.  It  was  very  naughty  of  you 
to  behave  so  badly,  and  if  you  do  it  again  I  shall 
have  to  whip  you  !  Do  you  understand  that, 
Mikkel?" 

ISIikkel  looked  sheepish,  which  plainly  showed 
that  he  understood. 

"Now,  Mikkel,"  Thor  continued,  "we  will  go 
to  the  parson ;  perhaps  he  may  have  some  use  for 
us.    What  do  you  think  of  trying  the  parson  ?  " 

Mikkel  apparently  thought  well  of  the  parson, 
for  he  licked  his  master  behind  his  ear  and  rubbed 
his  snout  against  his  cheek.  Accordingly,  by  noon 
they  reached  the  parsonage,  and  after  a  long  parley 
with  the  pastor's  wife,  he  was  engaged  as  a  sort  of 
errand-boy,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  do  odd  jobs 
about  the  house.  Mikkel  was  to  have  a  kennel  pro- 
vided for  him  in  the  stable,  but  was  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  enter  the  house.  Thor  had  to  vouch 
for  his  good  behavior,  and  the  moment  he  made 
himself  in  any  way  obnoxious  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  be  killed.  Poor  Thor  had  nominally  to 
accept  these  hard  conditions,  but  in  his  own  mind 
he  determined  to  run  away  with  Mikkel  the 
moment  he  was  caught  in  any  kind  of  mischief. 
It  seemed  very  hard  for  Mikkel,  too,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  sleep  in  Thor's  arms  in  his  warm  bed, 
to  be  chained,  and  to  spend  the  long,  dark  nights 
in  the  stable  in  a  miserable  kennel.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  no  help  for  it  ;  so  Thor  went  to  work 
that  same  afternoon  and  made  Mikkel  as  comfort- 
able a  kennel  as  he  could,  taking  care  to  make  the 
hole  which  served  for  entrance  no  bigger  than  it 
had  to  be,  so  that  no  dog  or  other  enemy  should 
be  able  to  enter. 


(  To  be  concluded.) 

*  Norwegian  snow-shoes,  made  to  slide  o\  er  the  surface  of  the  snow.  They  are  nearly  six  feet  long,  about  the  breadth  of  the  foot,  and 
polished  on  the  under  side.  In  the  middle  there  is  a  band  for  the  foot,  and  sometimes  a  little  knob  to  steady  the  heel.  They  have  to 
be  made  of  tough  wood,  well  seasoned. 
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By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 


THE  PONT  DU  CARD  —  AN  AQUEDUCT-BKIDGE  BUILT  BV  THK  ROMANS  NEARLY  TWO  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO.* 


SECOND  PAPER. 
THE  CITY  OF  THE  BENDED  KNEE. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  a  humble  city  to  which 
I  am  now  about  to  conduct  you  ;  it  is  an  old  city, 
which  from  time  to  time  has  been  as  proud  as  any 
in  the  world ;  it  is  Genoa,  called  by  the  Italians 
La  Superba,  because  of  its  many  magnificent  pal- 
aces, and  because  of  its  imposing  appearance,  as 
it  rises  in  terraces  above  its  bay  on  the  side  of  a 
crescent-shaped  hill.  It  was  called  Genoa,  so  say 
the  people  who  make  it  their  business  to  look  into 
these  things,  from  the  Latin  word  gemi,  a  knee  ; 
because  at  the  place  where  the  city  stands,  the  land 
is  bent  around  the  water  so  as  to  give  the  latter 
the  shape  of  a  bended  knee. 

As  I  have  said,  Genoa  has  been  a  proud  city. 
As  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Romans  it  was  an 
important  sea-port.    It  was  independent,  and  gov- 

*  For  a  description  of  the  Pont  du  Card,  see  the  opening 


erned  itself,  and  its  power  increased  greatly.  Other 
towns  looked  up  to  it  for  protection  against  the 
Saracen  pirates  ;  and  it  acquired  possession,  not 
only  of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  of  lands 
and  ports  in  the  East ;  its  commerce  was  very 
extensive,  and  it  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
crusades.  It  made  war  against  Pisa,  and  utterly 
defeated  the  navy  of  that  city  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  great  tower  of  Pisa  has  never 
stood  up  straight  since. 

But,  in  spite  of  its  wealth  and  its  power,  Genoa 
has  been  obliged  to  bend  the  knee  about  as 
often  as  any  city  that  I  know  of.  In  the  tenth 
century  it  knelt  down  to  the  Saracens,  who  cap- 
tured it ;  and  afterward  it  bent  its  knee  to  Venice, 
its  great  rival  in  commerce.  For  many  years  its 
nobles  were  arrayed  against  each  other  as  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  and  whenever  either  party  was 
defeated,  it  would  call  in  some  foreign  power  to 
help  it :  and  in  this  way  the  city,  at  different  times, 
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fell  under  the  control  of  various  kings  and  princes 
of  Europe.  The  Turks  took  away  its  Eastern 
possessions,  and  long  afterward  it  was  captured  by 
Germany,  and  was  twice  taken  possession  of  by 
France.  It  now  belongs  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  But,  although  it  is  no  longer  independent, 
Genoa  stands  up  very  erect  in  its  own  estimation  ; 
and  it  has  a  right  to  do  so,  for  it  is  the  first  com- 
mercial city  in  Italy. 

Genoa  is  a  bright  and  lively  place,  \vherc  the 
people  seem  to  keep  awake  all  day,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  things  to  see  there.  An  American 
boy  or  girl  could  not  go  into  any  part  of  the  city 
without  finding  something  interesting.  We  will 
first  visit  some  of  the  palaces,  and  on  our  way  we 
will  pass  through  the  street  of  the  goldsmiths. 
Genoa  is  almost  as  much  celebrated  for  a  peculiar 
kind  of  gold  and  silver  work  as  it  is  for  its  palaces, 
and  we  shall  wish  to  stop  and  look  at  the  shop 
windows  in  this  busy  little  street.  There  are 
no  sidewalks,  but  the  whole  street  is  a  footway 
paved  with  large  smooth  flag-stones,  and  if  a  car- 
riage or  wagon  appears  in  it,  it  moves  slowly  among 
the  people.  Nearly  every  little  shop  belongs  to  a 
goldsmith,  as  they  are  called,  although  they  work 
more  in  silver  than  in  gold,  and  the  productions 
of  these  artisans  consist  almost  entirely  of  small 
articles  and  ornaments  made  of  fine  silver  wire, 
often  gilded,  and  woven  into  the  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  shapes.  Work  like  this  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  such  perfection  anywhere  as  in  Genoa.  Some 
of  the  shops  are  entirely  open  in  front,  so  that  you 
can  stand  in  the  street  and  look  at  the  large  cases 
filled  with  this  fairy-like  gold  and  silver  work,  and 
if  you  wish  to  buy  some  of  the  articles,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  not  at  all  costly. 

From  this  street  we  turn  into  another,  with  tall 
houses  on  each  side,  and  shops  and  people  every- 
where. We  soon  pass  an  immense  house  which 
was  once  a  palace,  but  is  now  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. Looking  up,  we  see  that  one  of  the  great 
windows  in  the  second  story  is  open,  and  a  lady  is 
sitting  at  it.  She  is  dressed  in  very  bright,  though 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  attire.  Flowers  and  vines 
cluster  inside  the  window,  and  there  is  a  hanging 
cage  with  a  bird.  As  we  stop  and  look  at  her,  the 
lady  does  not  move,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  per- 
ceive that  the  window,  the  lady,  the  open  shutters, 
the  sash,  the  flowers,  and  the  cage  are  all  painted 
on  the  wall  in  a  space  where  you  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  a  window.  This  used  to  be  a  favorite 
way  of  decorating  houses  in  Italy,  and  in  Genoa  we 
shall  frequently  see  these  painted  windows,  some 
closed,  and  some  partly  open,  some  with  one  per- 
son looking  out,  some  with  two,  and  some  with 
none.  The  lady  at  this  window  has  sat  and  looked 
out  on  the  street  for  hundreds  of  years.  Under 


her  window,  into  the  great  entrance  of  the  palace, 
used  to  pass  nobles  and  princes.  Now  there  are 
shops  in  the  lower  part  of  the  palace,  and  you  can 
have  your  shoes  mended  by  a  cobbler  in  the  court- 
yard. 

We  soon  reach  the  street  which  contains  the 
greatest  number  of  palaces,  and  which  is  now 
called  the  Via  Garibaldi  ;  and  here  we  should 
stop  to  take  a  look  at  the  outside  of  some  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  are  but 
little  injured  by  time,  and  look  very  much  as  they 
did  when  they  were  inhabited  by  the  nobles  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  the  first  things 
which  will  strike  some  of  us  in  regard  to  these 
palaces  is  the  total  absence  of  front  doors,  or 
doors  opening  on  the  street.  It  is  not  the  custom 
in  Europe  to  build  houses  of  any  pretension  with 
doors  on  a  public  thoroughfare.  These  great 
Genoese  palaces,  often  five  or  six  stories  high, 
are  built  around  a  central  court,  which  is  entered 
by  an  archway  from  the  street.  Carriages  go 
through  this  archway,  and  people  walk  through  it, 
and  they  find  doors  enough  when  they  get  into 
the  court-yard,  which  is  often  large  and  hand- 
some, and  adorned  with  fountains  and  statuary. 
The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  offices,  and  serv- 
ants. On  what  we  would  consider  the  second  story, 
but  which  in  Europe  is  called  the  first  floor,  these 
palaces  frequently  contain  great  picture-galleries, 
consisting  of  long  suites  of  rooms  filled  with  valu- 
able paintings;  and  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  fifth  story,  are  the  domes- 
tic apartments  of  the  family.  These  palaces  are 
as  large  as  our  great  hotels,  and  there  are  no 
elevators  to  take  people  to  the  upper  floors ;  but 
Europeans  do  not  mind  going  upstairs  ;  and  the 
upper  floors  are  often  considered  the  most  desirable 
of  all. 

The  staircases,  which  sometimes  open  from  the 
court  and  sometimes  from  the  inside  of  the 
building,  are  great  features  of  Genoese  palaces, 
many  of  which  are  worth  going  to  see  simply 
on  account  of  their  grand  and  imposing  stair- 
ways, which  have  been  designed  by  celebrated 
architects.  They  are  always  of  marble  or  stone, 
and  this  fashion  prevails  in  large  houses  all  over 
southern  Europe.  An  Italian  lady  once  said  to  me 
that  she  had  heard  a  very  strange  thing  about 
America,  and  that  was  that  our  staircases  were 
built  of  wood ;  and  when  I  told  her  that  was  the 
case,  she  said  she  did  not  see  how  we  could  ever 
be  wiUing  to  go  to  sleep  in  a  house  with  wooden 
stair-ways ;  for,  if  the)'  were  to  take  fire,  how 
could  we  get  out?  Houses  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  are  much  safer  than  ours  in  case  of  fire. 
In  Italy  it  is  seldom  that  a  large  dwelling  is 
burned  down ;  for  as  walls,  floors,  and  stairs  are 
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almost  entirely  stone  or  brick,  there  is  very  little 
to  burn. 

We  can  not  go  into  all  the  palaces  in  this  street; 
for,  although  it  is  quite  short,  it  contains  over  a 
dozen  of  them.  Some  of  the  Genoese  palaces 
are  still  occupied  by  members  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies for  whom  they  were  built  in  the  sixteenth 


tures,  and  find  other  floors,  and  seemingly  endless 
suites  of  other  rooms,  many  of  them  of  much 
beauty  and  magnificence, — we  wonder  how  one 
family  could  ever  have  needed  so  many  rooms, 
and  so  grand  a  house  that  must  have  cost  so  much 
money.  But  we  must  remember  that  these  nobles 
had  great  numbers  of  servants  and  adherents,  who 
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century,  but  visitors  are  generally  admitted  to 
portions  of  all  of  them,  especially  the  picture- 
galleries.  As  we  walk  through  room  after  room 
of  these  immense  edifices,  the  walls  covered  with 
valuable  pictures  and  the  ceilings  painted  by 
celebrated  artists,  and  then  mount  grand  stair- 
ways adorned  with  ancient  and  modern  sculp- 
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all  lived  in  the  palace  ;  and  they  entertained,  be- 
sides, many  visitors,  so  that  their  families  were 
very  much  larger  than  any  of  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  even  the  very  richest  and  most  im- 
portant of  us.  One  of  the  grandest  palaces  in  this 
street  is  now  called  the  Palazzo  del  .Municipio.  for 
it  belongs  to  the  city.    Another  magnificent  one 
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is  the  Palazzo  Rosso,  so  called  because  it  is  built 
of  red  stone ;  and,  nearly  opposite,  is  the  Palazzo 
Bianco,  or  white  palace. 

But  the  Via  Garibaldi,  called  in  old  times  the 
Via  Nuova,  or  new  street,  does  not  contain,  by 
any  means,  all  the  great  palaces  of  Genoa.  In  the 
Via  Baibi,  near  by,  are  many  of  these  palatial  build- 
ings, and,  among  them,  the  Royal  Palace,  which 
is  occupied  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  when 
they  happen  to  be  in  Genoa.  In  the  great  en- 
trance archway  we  see  some  soldiers  and  a  porter, 
or  custodian,  dressed  in  uniform  ;  and  if  we  look 
as  if  we  would  give  him  a  franc  when  we  come  out, 
this  latter  personage  will  conduct  us  through  the 
palace,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  royal  owners, 
who  usually  reside  in  Rome,  are  not  there.  We  all 
wish  to  know  how  kings  and  queens  live,  and  so 
we  go  through  the  rooms  of  this  palace ;  the  grand 
saloons,  and  the  smaller  ones,  the  dining-halls,  the 
Queen's  bed-chamber,  and  the  King's  bed-chamber. 
Here  is  the  furniture  they  use,  and  the  beds  they 
sleep  on.  Everything  is  very  sumptuous  and  hand- 
some, but  we  notice  that  the  King's  bedstead, 
which  is  of  iron,  richly  gilt,  looks  old,  with  some 
of  the  ornaments  rubbed  off.  If  King  Humbert 
were  one  of  our  rich  men,  he  would  probably  have 
a  new  bedstead ;  but,  as  he  does  not  come  very 
often  to  Genoa,  he  doubtless  considers  this  good 
enough.  I  think  you  all  will  agree  that  in  this 
palace,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  there  is  nothing 
that  seems  to  us  very  cozy,  according  to  our  ideas 
of  such  things.  The  floors  are  of  rich  marble,  or 
tiles,  and  the  furniture,  though  magnificent  and 
costly,  appears  stiff  and  too  orderly.  But  in  win- 
ter carpets  and  rugs  are  laid  down,  no  doubt ;  and 
when  the  King  and  Queen  are  here  the  tables  and 
chairs  are  probably  pulled  around  a  little  and 
things  appear  more  homelike. 

In  the  Pallavacini  Palace,  which  is  even  finer 
than  that  of  the  King,  after  passing  through  a 
number  of  stately  apartments,  all  cold  and  splen- 
did, we  are  shown  into  a  sitting-room,  occupied  by 
the  family  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings,  which  is 
carpeted,  and  looks  almost  as  comfortable  as  some 
of  our  rooms  at  home.  But  among  the  ornaments 
and  bric-a-brac  in  this  apartment  is  a  wonderful 
silver  vase,  by  the  celebrated  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
which  is  something  not  to  be  found  in  our  sitting- 
rooms. 

The  last  palace  we  shall  visit  is  the  Doria  Palace, 
the  most  interesting  in  the  city ;  and  on  our  way 
there  we  meet  a  gentleman  we  know.  Every  one 
of  us  is  acquainted  with  him,  and  we  all  feel  under 
great  obligations  to  him.  He  is  very  tall  and  pale, 
but  his  figure  is  grand  and  imposing,  and  he  stands 
up  high,  where  everybody  can  see  him.  It  is 
Christopher  Columbus,  —  and  where  should  we 


Americans  have  been  without  him  !  It  gives  us  a 
strange  sensation,  in  this  Italian  city,  with  its  queer 
streets  and  tall  palaces  and  its  unfamiliar  sights  of 
every  kind,  to  come  upon  this  statue  of  good  old 
Columbus,  whom  we  have  all  known  so  well  from 
our  earliest  childhood,  and  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
the  grandfather  of  our  country.  The  Genoese  think 
a  great  deal  of  Columbus,  who  was  born  in  this 
neighborhood,  you  may  remember,  although  they 
did  not  do  much  for  him  when  he  was  alive.  But 
there  are  always  people  who  are  willing  to  honor  a 
successful  man  after  some  one  else  has  given  him  a 
chance  to  show  what  he  can  do.  At  the  foot  of  the 
statue  is  a  kneeling  figure  representing  our  country 
thanking  Columbus  for  having  discovered  her ; 
and  the  whole  stands  in  a  beautiful  open  square. 
There  are  other  mementos  of  Columbus  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  Municipal  Palace  two  of  his  letters 
are  preserved. 

At  a  little  distance  stands  the  palace  to  which 
we  are  going,  which  was  presented  by  the  city,  in 
the  year  1522,  to  the  famous  Admiral  Andrea 
Doria,  who,  by  his  naval  victories,  gave  peace  and 
safety  to  Genoa,  and  who  was  called  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  The  Admiral  was  not  far  from 
sixty  years  old  when  this  grand  palace  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  would  not  have  many  years  in  which  to 
enjoy  it.  But  the  situation  seems  to  have  agreed 
very  well  with  him,  for  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
five.  This  palace  is  somewhat  different  in  plan 
from  the  others  in  Genoa  ;  and  we  first  enter  a  long 
portico,  or  loggia,  which  looks  out  upon  an  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  garden  with  summer-houses. 
Mounting  to  the  first  floor,  we  walk  into  the 
great  entrance-hall,  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
which  are  fresco-paintings  by  Del  Vaga,  a  famous 
pupil  of  Raphael.  We  enter  room  after  room, 
with  the  ceilings  and  walls  covered  with  paint- 
ings and  decorations ;  and  one  of  these,  a  small 
apartment,  is  so  painted  as  to  give  the  idea 
that  it  is  partly  in  ruins.  There  are  vacant 
places  in  the  ceiling  from  which  stones  seem  to 
have  tumbled  out,  vines  creep  through  wide 
crevices,  and  on  the  top  of  broken  places  in  the 
walls  there  sit  owls  and  other  birds.  A  person,  not 
understanding  the  fancies  and  freaks  of  old-time 
architects  and  artists,  might  be  a  little  startled  on 
entering  this  room,  and  might  imagine  that  if  he 
shook  the  floor  with  his  tread  the  walls  and  roof 
would  come  tumbling  down  upon  him.  In  an 
apartment,  called  the  Titan  Hall,  is  a  portrait  of 
the  old  Admiral  and  his  favorite  cat,  wherein  the 
cat  looks  as  if  she  enjoyed  the  palace  quite  as 
much  as  her  master.  Here,  too,  are  the  chairs  in 
which  Doria  used  to  sit,  and  many  other  articles 
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of  his  furniture.  On  one  side  of  the  house  is  a 
long  room,  the  outer  wall  of  which  is  of  glass. 
Here  the  old  gentleman  could  walk  up  and  down 
when  the  sun  shone,  and  look  out  upon  his  great 
gardens  and  his  villa,  which  stood  upon  a  terraced 
hill  opposite,  as  well  as  upon  the  beautiful  harbor 
of  Genoa,  and  —  at  the  same  time  —  be  as  comfort- 
able as  if  he  were  sitting  before  the  fire.  This 
palace  still  belongs  to  members  of  the  Admiral's 
family,  but  they  live  in  a  vast  square  palace  in 
Rome. 

Opening  from  one  of  the  piazzas  or  squares, 
which  are  found  everywhere  in  Genoa,  is  a  little 
street  called  a  salita,  which  is  probably  different 
from  any  street  you  ever  saw  before.  It  is  but  a 
few  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  broad 
steps,  paved  with  cobble-stones,  which  lead  us 
downward  for  a  long  distance  to  a  little  piazza 
nearly  surrounded  by  tall  houses  ;  on  one  side  of 
which  stands  the  small  dark  church  of  San  Matteo. 
This  is  where  old  Admiral  Uoria  used  to  go  to 
church.  Over  the  altar  hangs  the  long  sword  he 
once  wore,  and  in  a  vault  below  he  is  buried. 
The  little  church  is  filled  with  beautiful  sculptures 
and  works  of  art,  and  on  the  outside  are  many 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  Doria  family,  some  of 
whom  attended  service  here  at  least  two  centuries 
before  the  Admiral  was  born. 

There  are  a  good  many  churches  in  Genoa, 
and  most  of  them  are  very  difterent  from  this  dark 
little  building.  One  of  them,  the  Cathedral,  is  a  very 
large  and  old  edifice,  built  of  black  and  white  mar- 
ble, and  in  it,  carefully  guarded,  is  a  cup  or  vase, 
said  to  be  the  Holy  Grail,  or  the  cup  used  by 
Christ  and  his  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper.  This 
was  captured  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  the  Genoese, 
during  the  Crusades.  People  who  wish  to  believe 
that  this  cup  is  the  Holy  Grail,  do  so,  and  those 
who  do  not,  do  not.  Another  church,  Santa  An- 
nunziata,  which  is  now  attended  by  the  rich  people 
of  Genoa,  is  gorgeously  ornamented,  and  has 
the  greater  portion  of  its  ceiling  covered  with  pure 
gold. 

When  we  enter  any  of  these  churches  we  do  not 
open  a  door,  but  are  obliged  to  push  aside  a  corner 
of  a  great  heavy  leathern  curtain,  which  hangs  in 
the  door-way.  There  is  always  an  old  woman  or  a 
poor  old  man  to  pull  aside  this  curtain  for  us,  in 
exchange  for  a  copper  ;  and  inside  we  find  a  sacris- 
tan, or  sexton,  fond  of  a  little  silver,  who  will  show 
us  everything  in  the  church. 

Genoa  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  great  commercial 
city  of  Italy,  having  now  outstripped  her  former 
rival,  Venice,  in  this  respect ;  and  the  large  har- 
bor is  a  very  lively  and  interesting  place.  In 
order  to  see  it  to  the  best  advantage,  we  go  upon 
a  broad  marble  terrace,  built   high  above  the 


crowded  streets,  and  extending  for  half  a  mile 
along  the  harbor.  This  terrace,  which  was  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  citizens  a 
promenade  by  the  water-front,  where  they  would 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  crowds  of  people 
and  vehicles  in  that  part  of  the  town,  is  about 
forty  feet  wide,  and  the  floor  is  very  smooth,  so  that 
persons  may  often  be  seen  here  skating  on  roller- 
skates.  It  is  a  delightful  place  on  which  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  sea  air,  and  to  look  down  on  the  harbor, 
stretching  far  out  before  us,  crowded  with  steam- 
ers, sailing-vessels,  and  small  boats,  and  shut  in  by 
long  moles,  or  walls,  with  light-houses  on  them. 

Any  one  who  likes  to  see  sailors  can  have  a  fine 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  Genoa.  In  the  busy 
streets  near  the  harbor  are  to  be  found  hundreds 
of  mariners  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Here 
they  stand  and  sit  about  and  talk  and  smoke, 
and  some  of  the  old  fellows  look  as  if  they  had 
lived  nearly  as  long  as  the  famous  Admiral  him- 
self These  sailors,  many  of  whom  wear  red 
woolen  caps,  and  gay  sashes  around  their  waists, 
have  often  a  piratical  look  ;  and  it  is  said  that  it 
is  not  always  safe  for  strangers  to  wander  among 
them  in  certain  parts  of  the  town.  But  there  are 
so  many  of  us  that  we  can  go  where  we  please. 

There  are  plenty  of  youngsters,  boys  and  girls, 
to  be  seen  about  the  harbor,  in  which  place  the 
idea  probably  came  into  the  head  of  the  boy 
Columbus  that  he  would  like  to  be  a  sailor,  and 
see  what  was  to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  for  aught  we  know,  some  of  the  rough- 
looking  little  fellows  whom  we  see  sitting  on  the 
posts,  or  running  up  and  down  the  stone  steps 
which,  in  some  places,  lead  to  the  higher  parts 
of  the  town,  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  hardy  naviga- 
tors. But  there  are  no  more  continents  for  them 
to  discover, —  unless,  indeed,  they  go  into  the 
Arctic  or  Antarctic  regions,  where  the  climate,  I 
fear,  w^ould  not  suit  a  Genoese. 

Near  the  marble  terrace,  at  one  end,  is  an  old 
building,  which  used  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  houses  in  the  world.  It  was 
the  bank  of  San  Giorgio,  a  great  banking-house 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
it  furnished  money  to  the  bold  knights  who  went 
out  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens, 
and  for  centuries  it  was  a  most  wealthy  and  power- 
ful institution.  No  matter  what  happened  to  the 
Republic  of  Genoa,  whether  the  Guelphs  or  the 
(jhibellines  were  uppermost,  whether  she  was 
ruled  by  her  own  nobles,  or  Doges,  or  whether 
outside  potentates  were  called  in  to  take  part  in 
her  government,  the  great  bank  of  San  Giorgio 
always  stood  firm.  It  owned  large  possessions  in 
Corsica  and  other  places,  and  there  was  a  time 
when  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  if  it  had 
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not  been  for  foreign  wars  it  would  have  acquired 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  little  republic.  But 
now  the  old  building  is  no  longer  a  bank,  and  the 
great  painting  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  which 
adorns  the  wall  facing  the  sea,  has  been  almost 
worn  away  by  the  rain  and  salt  breezes  of  hun- 
dreds of  years.  It  is  now  used  as  a  Custom-house, 
and  we  can  go  inside  and  see  statues  and  pictures 
of  some  of  the  famous  men  of  Genoa ;  but  it  is 
much  more  interesting,  if  we  can  do  it,  to  imagine 
that  we  see  tall  knights,  with  a  great  cross  em- 
broidered on  their  clothes,  coming  in  to  talk  to 
the  officers  of  the  bank  about  the  money  that  is  to 
take  them  to  Jerusalem. 

If  we  wish  to  see  for  ourselves  how  Genoa  ob- 
tained its  name,  we  can  go  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Carignano,  a  stately  edifice  on  a  high 
hill,  and  ascend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
dome.  From  this  high  point  we  can  see  the  whole 
city  spread  out  beneath  us  ;  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, with  its  hills,  its  groves,  and  its  villas,  and  a 
line  of  fortifications  nine  miles  long,  with  its  forts 


and  ramparts  ;  while  to  the  south,  the  bright  blue 
Mediterranean  stretches  far  anay.  And  when  our 
eyes  have  taken  in  all  the  landscape  we  see  how 
the  water  comes  into  the  land  in  the  shape  of  the 
bended  knee. 

When  we  have  walked  through  the  lively  and 
crowded  streets  of  Genoa ;  when  we  have  been  in 
the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  filled 
with  men,  talking  and  clamoring  about  the  price 
of  stocks  and  that  sort  of  thing  as  earnestly  as  if 
they  were  in  Wall  street ;  and  when  we  have  vis- 
ited the  new  Galleria  Mazzini,  a  long  passage,  like 
a  wide  street,  used  only  by  foot-passengers,  cov- 
ered the  whole  length  by  a  high  roof  of  glass,  and 
lined  on  each  side  by  handsome  shops,  and  alto- 
gether very  agreeable  for  a  walking  or  shop- 
ping expedition  in  wet  weather,  we  will  go  to  a 
place  visited  by  nearly  every  one  who  comes  to 
Genoa,  which  is  not  at  all  lively  or  bustling,  but 
very  much  crowded.  This  is  a  cemetery  called  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  Holy  Field.  But  we  must  post- 
pone our  journey  through  this  until  another  time. 
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Chapter  IV. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  shine  over  the 
wooded  hills  and  hazy  pasture-land  ;  for  it  was  now 
September,  the  month  of  rapidly  shortening  days. 

Kit  found  a  few  people  astir  in  the  village,  and 
met  two  or  three  teams  on  the  road  ;  but  no  one 
had  seen  Dandy  Jim  and  his  rider.  Then  a  milk- 
man overtook  him,  and  gave  him  a  ride  of  a  mile, 
but  had  to  turn  off  on  a  by-road,  while  Kit  fol- 
lowed the  tracks.  These  were  fast  becoming 
obliterated ;  but  by  searching  carefully  at  forks 
and  crossings,  he  could  still  see  enough  of  them 
to  decide  which  direction  the  rogue  had  taken. 

He  got  another  ride  in  a  farmer's  wagon ;  and 
afterward  hung  on  behind  a  carriage  that  was  go- 
ing his  way  ;  thus  getting  over  much  of  the  ground 
about  as  fast,  he  thought,  as  if  he  had  a  horse  of 
his  own.  The  morning  was  pleasant;  the  air  cool 
and  sweet  after  the  shower;  the  roadsides  were  or- 
namented with  golden-rods  and  asters ;  while  here 
and  there  a  sapling  or  sumach  by  the  fences,  or  a 
trailing  woodbine  on  the  rough  stone  walls,  touched 
the  landscape  with  the  first  bright  hues  of  autumn. 
But  for  the  great  anxiety  attending  it.  Kit  would 
have  enjoyed  his  journey,  on  such  a  day,  amid 
these  smiling  farms. 

The  road  he  was  on  was  a  great  thoroughfare 
leading  to  Boston,  forty  miles  away ;  and  he  was 
not  long  in  making  up  his  mind  that  the  rogue 
had  gone  thither  to  dispose  of  the  horse.  It  was 
a  discouraging  prospect  for  a  boy  of  sixteen,  with 
less  than  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  and  with  no  friends, 
whose  influence  he  could  enlist  in  his  behalf,  on 
the  way  or  in  the  city  itself  But  it  would  be 
something,  at  least,  to  know  what  course  Dandy's 
rider  had  taken. 

About  four  miles  from  home  he  came  to  a  fork 
in  the  highway,  and  dropped  off  from  behind  the 
carriage  (not  without  regret)  to  trace  the  tracks. 
They  had  quite  disappeared,  either  obliterated  by 
the  increasing  travel  or,  as  Kit  thought  more 
probable,  because  the  thief  had  turned  off  on  the 
turf  to  baffle  pursuit. 

He  was  carefully  looking  for  them  in  the  sand 
and  in  the  still  wet  grass,  when  a  farm-boy  came 
along,  of  whom  he  made  the  usual  inquiry  :  "  Have 
you  seen  anything  of  a  man  on  a  dark-brown  horse, 
almost  black,  with  a  braided  forctop  ?  " 

"The  man  almost  black,  with  a  braided  fore- 
lop  ? "  said  the  young  fellow,  with  a  grin. 


"No;  the  horse.  I  can't  describe  the  man," 
replied  Kit,  irritated  by  such  untimely  levity. 

"  1  did  n't  know  but  you  meant  the  man,"  said 
the  fellow;  "and  I  did  n't  want  to  answer  your 
question  unless  I  could  do  it  straight  and  square. 
An  almost  black  hoss,  with  a  braided  foretop,  and 
a  rider?  " 

"Yes;  with  little  roundish  mottles  of  a  lighter 
brown,  about  as  big  as  your  thumb,  along  the 
under  side  of  his  bodv." 

"  The  rider  ?  "  incpiired  the  boj-. 

"  No  ;  the  horse,"  said  Kit,  indignantly;  though 
he  had  wit  enough  of  his  own  to  laugh  at  the  fel- 
low's drollery  afterward. 

"Was  he  trottin'  or  cantenn' ?  —  1  mean  the 
hoss,"  the  wag  added,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  fur- 
ther misunderstanding. 

Kit  explained  that  Dandy  w.as  a  trotter,  being 
more  accustomed  to  the  harness  than  the  saddle, 
but  that  he  could  gallop  when  urged. 

"  But,  trotting  or  galloping,"  he  demanded. 
"  have  you  seen  any  horse  at  all?" 

"  Yes,  1  have." 

"  A  dark-brown  one  ?  " 

"  Rather  dark  ;  though  1  did  n't  notice  th; 
braided  foretop  and  the  mottles." 

"  With  a  rider  ?  "  cried  Kit,  eagerly. 

"  No,  he  had  n't  any  rider  ;  he  was  one  of  a  pair 
ahead  of  a  two-hoss  wagon,"  was  the  disappoint- 
ing answer;  and  Kit  turned  again  to  look  for  the 
tracks,  angrily  resolved  to  waste  no  more  words 
on  so  unpromising  a  subject. 

"What  have  ye  lost?  "said  the  fellow.  "Can 
1  do  anything  for  ye  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  answer  my  questions  seriously, 
if  you  answ  er  them  at  all.  1  have  lost  a  horse  ; 
and  I  should  think  you  might  do  as  you  would  like 
to  have  me  do  by  you,  if  you  were  in  my  place." 

"  Sho  !  Why  did  n't  you  say  so  before  ?  I  did 
n't  know  you 'd  lost  a  hoss  !  " 

"  You  might  have  known  ;  1  was  inquiring  for 
him." 

"  Have  you  lost  a  rider,  too  ?  You  was  inquirin' 
for  a  rider  with  the  hoss. " 

Kit  changed  the  topic  abruptly. 

"Which  of  these  two  roads  goes  to  Boston?" 
he  asked. 

"  Don't  neither  on  'em  go  to  Boston  ;  they  stay 
right  where  they  be,"  said  the  funny  boy. 

"  That 's  a  pretty  old  joke,"  said  Kit ;  "  and  un- 
less you  can  think  of  a  fresh  one,  you 'd  better  not 
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try  to  joke  at  all.  The  thief  is  probably  on  his  way 
to  Boston,  and  1  want  to  know  which  road  to  take 
to  find  him." 

"  Take  either  on  'em,  and  you  '11  most  likely 
find  he 's  taken  t'  other,  for  they  are  both  roads  to 
Boston,"  said  the  rural  joker. 

He  was  speaking  the  truth  about  the  general 
direction  of  the  roads,  however  ;  and  he  afterward 
atoned  for  his  impertinence  by  joining  m  the  search 
for  Dandy's  tracks. 

"Here;  what's  this  ?"  he  cried.  Kit  hastened 
to   see ;    and    there,  cutting  through    the  thin 


look  for  tracks  at  the  crossings  they  passed.  At 
one  of  these  a  drove  of  cattle  had  come  into  the 
highway, — as  if  they  had  been  invented  on  purpose, 
Kit  said,  to  follow  and  cover  up  all  traces  of  the 
stolen  horse.  A  mile  or  two  farther  on  he  descried 
a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance,  and  exclaimed  : 

"There's  the  drove  of  cattle!"  The  man 
touched  up  his  horse,  and  they  soon  came  up  with  a 
drover,  to  whom,  as  he  was  urging  on  the  laggards 
of  the  herd.  Kit  put  his  usual  question. 

"  Yes  ;  I  've  seen  sich  a  hoss  —  Whay  !  shoo  !  " 
said  the  drover,  cracking  his  whip  at  a  yearling  by 
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turf  of  the  roadside  into  the  brown  sandy  loam 
beneath,  the  prints  of  Dandy's  hoofs  re-appeared, 
—  or  some  extremely  like  them. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  exclaimed  Kit, 
heartily  forgiving  the  fellow's  waggery.  "  This  is 
the  way  he  has  gone  !  "    And  he  was  off  again. 

He  next  made  inquiries  and  begged  a  ride  of  a 
man  driving  in  a  light  carry-all  ;  and  he  was  en- 
couraged on  finding  everybody  so  ready  to  help 
him  when  his  story  was  told,  even  the  roadside 
wag  having  hardly  proved  an  exception. 

The  man  in  the  carry-all  agreed  with  him  that 
the  rogue  had  probably  gone  to  Boston  with  the 
horse ;  nevertheless,  he  stopped  to  allow  Kit  to 


the  fence.  "Jest  after  daylight  this  —  go  'long 
there!  will  ye?  " — (crack,  crack!) — "this mornin'." 

Kit's  heart  gave  a  leap  of  expectation,  and  he 
described  more  particularly  Dandy's  marks. 

"It  was  skurcely  light  enough  for  me  —  whay 
there  !  ho  !  ho  !  —  for  me  to  notice  the  mottles  on 
his  sides  ;  but  I  remember  the  —  git  along,  now  ! 
—  the  braided  foretop,"  the  drover  interruptedly 
explained. 

"  Where  was  he  ?  "  Kit  eagerly  asked. 

"Six  or  eight  miles  back  —  Gee!  git!"  said  the 
drover,  impartially  addressing  Kit  and  the  cattle. 

"  Before  you  struck  this  road  ?  "  put  in  the  man 
in  the  carrv-all. 
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"  Long  afore.  We  had  jest  got  the  drove 
started.  Whoop  !  Jerusalem  !  Boys,  look  out  for 
the  gap  in  that  fence  !  " 

"What  sort  of  a  chap  was  riding  him?"  Kit 
asked,  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

"  A  youngish  chap,  not  much  more  'n  twenty,  I 
should  jedge  —  hillo!  hillo!  —  A  fair-spoken  feller; 
nothin'  partic'larly  noticeable  about  him.  He 
wanted  to  sell  me  the  hoss,  and  turned  and  rode 
with  me — hish  !  'sh  !  —  for  half  a  mile  or  so. 
'T  wa'  n't  so  dusty  then  as  't  is  now."  (Crack, 
crack  !  went  the  drover's  whip.) 

"  How  was  he  dressed  ?  "  Kit  continued. 

"  Re'ly,  I  can't  tell:  1  didn't  give  much  'ten- 
tion  to  him  ;  but  I  kin'  o'  looked  the  hoss  over, — 
vvhish  !  ho  !  —  He  offered  him  dog-cheap." 

"  How  cheap  !  "  cried  Kit. 

"  He  offered  him  for  fifty  dollars." 

"  Dandy  Jim  for  fifty  dollars  !  " 

"  I 've  got  the  chink  right  here  in  my  pocket," 
said  the  drover,  pausing  to  wipe  away  the  dust 
under  his  black  felt  hat.  "But  I  was  jealous 
everything  wa'n't  jest  ship-shape;  feller  stumpin' 
me  for  a  trade  that  time  in  the  mornin',  an'  offerin' 
a  beast  for  less  'n  half  he  's  wuth.  Should  n't 
wonder  if  you  could  overhaul  him,  for  he  '11  be 
offerin'  his  hoss  along  on  the  by-roads." 

Kit  had  thought  it  a  great  good  fortune  to  get  a 
ride  of  two  or  three  miles  with  the  man  in  the 
carry-all;  and  indeed  it  was,  for  it  had  enabled 
him  to  obtain  this  positive  information  from  the 
drover ;  but  now  he  had  to  turn  back  on  his 
course,  which  he  hurriedly  prepared  to  do,  having 
asked  a  few  more  questions,  and  thanked  both 
men  for  their  assistance. 

"  You 're  welcome,  far 's  I 'm  concerned,"  said 
the  drover,  wielding  his  whip,  and  shouting  again, 
"  Ho  !  hillo  !  VVhish  !  Jerusalem  !  git  along  there  !  " 
as  he  followed  the  cattle,  and  the  cloud  of  dust. 

"  I 'd  like  no  better  fun  than  to  drive  with  you, 
and  help  run  down  the  horse-thief,  if  I  had  time," 
said  the  man  in  the  carry-all.  "You 've  only  to 
follow  back  the  cattle-tracks  to  the  yard  they  left 
at  day-break,  and  it  wont  be  long  before  you  hear 
of  the  rogue  again.  Good-bye  !  and  luck  to  you  !  " 

With  hopes  stronger  than  ever,  if  not  of  over- 
hauling the  thief,  at  least  of  finding  where  he 
disposed  of  the  horse.  Kit  set  off  on  a  run  to  return 
to  the  cross-road.  He  had  slackened  his  speed  to 
a  walk  long  before  he  reached  it,  and  he  followed 
it  more  and  more  wearily  until  noon. 

Beyond  the  yard  where  the  cattle  had  been 
penned  for  the  night,  he  thought  he  could  make 
out  Dandy's  hoof-prints  again  ;  but  they  were 
bafiflingly  uncertain,  and  he  soon  gave  up  trying 
to  trace  them.  Nor  could  he  by  inquiring  hear 
anything  of  the  horse  or  its  rider. 

{To  be  c 


"  I  suppose  people  along  here  were  hardly 
stirring  when  he  passed,"  thought  he,  as  he  kept 
on,  still  without  losing  hope.  "Or  may  be  he 
wished  to  go  farther  away  before  offering  to  sell 
Dandy  to  anybody  but  a  passing  drover." 

He  turned  off  at  forks  and  crossings  to  look  for 
tracks  and  make  inquiries,  but  always  came  back 
to  the  road  he  was  following,  after  losing  time  and 
strength  and  patience  in  these  fruitless  excursions. 
He  was  growing  quite  disheartened  and  bewil- 
dered, when  he  came  to  some  stone-layers  eating 
their  dinner  beside  an  unfinished  bank  wall. 

"  We  have  been  at  work  here  since  half-past  six 
this  morning,"  said  one  of  them,  "and  we  have 
seen  no  man  on  horseback." 

Kit  sat  down  on  a  stone  with  a  weary  sigh. 

"What  could  have  become  of  him?"  he  said, 
thinking  aloud  rather  than  addressing  the  men. 
"  It  must  have  been  near  six  when  he  left  the 
drover ;  and  I  don't  believe  Dandy  could  have 
traveled  so  far  as  this  in  half  an  hour.  1  don't 
know  what  to  do  !  " 

He  had  eaten  his  bread  and  butter  while  driving 
with  the  man  in  the  carry-all ;  and  now  he  could 
not  help  looking  wistfully  at  the  boiled  eggs  the 
men  cracked  on  the  edges  of  their  dinner-pails.  He 
was  glad,  however,  they  did  not  offer  him  what 
he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  accept,  and 
yet  might  not  have  had  the  resolution  to  refuse. 

"I  tell  you  what  I  think,"  said  one,  at  last; 
"  1  think  I  have  seen  your  man." 

"When?   Where?"  Kit  asked  quickly. 

"You  know,  boys,  when  1  went  for  the  drill.  Com- 
ing through  Hillard's  grove,  I  was  near  stumbling 
over  a  man  stretched  out  fast  asleep  on  the  ground, 
while  a  hoss  was  grazing  in  a  grassy  hollow.  I  think 
that  was  your  man,  and  I  think  that  was  your  hoss." 

Kit  thought  so,  too,  so  surely  that  he  forgot  all 
about  his  hunger  and  weariness  and  waning  hopes, 
and  was  on  his  feet  again  in  an  instant  plying  the 
stone-layer  with  questions. 

"He  sat  up,  and  put  on  his  hat,  which  had 
fallen  off  where  he  slept,  and  looked  at  me  saucy- 
like  ;  but  as  I  said  nothing  to  him  he  said  nothing 
to  me.  Yes,  it  was  a  darkish  hoss,  with  a  saddle, 
and  his  bridle  was  slipped  back  on  his  neck,  with 
the  reins  made  fast  to  a  loose  branch  on  the 
ground,  to  keep  him  from  walking  away.  It  was 
about  three  hours  ago,  and  that  is  the  grove,  in 
sight,  yonder;  you 've  just  come  past  it." 

The  speaker  had  not  noticed  Dandy's  distin- 
guishing marks ;  but  there  could  not  be  much 
doubt  that  the  horse  he  had  seen  was  Dandy  him- 
self. He  told  Kit  how  to  find  a  grass-grown  wagon- 
track  leading  into  the  woods,  and  the  grassy 
hollow  where  he  had  seen  the  grazing  animal  and 
the  sleeping  man. 

'itinued. ) 
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THE    KING'S    FEAST   IN    RUFUS'S  HALL. 
By  Rev.  Henry  Augustus  Adams. 


In  the  good  old  days  of  merry  England  the 
Yule-tide  festivities  greatly  surpassed  our  present 
Christmas  celebrations  in  splendor. 

We  all  have  read  about  the  wild  ringing  of  the 
bells,  the  troups  of  singers  caroling  in  the  crisp 
night  air  their  quaint  old  Christmas  ballads  ;  about 
the  sumptuous  feasting,  the  ceremony  of  bringing 
in  the  boar's  head,  and  the  mystic  spell  of  the 
mistletoe  bough. 

But  now  let  me  show  you  how  the  glad  Christ- 
mas merry-making  went  on  in  the  king's  palace. 

Close  by  Westminster  Abbey,  where  all  of  the 
English  sovereigns  are  crowned,  and  where  many 
of  them  lie  buried,  there  stands  a  grand  old  build- 
ing known  as  Westminster  Hall.  It  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Parliament  Houses  ;  but  it  is  nearly 
five  hundred  years  older  than  any  other  part  of  the 
buildings. 

In  the  olden  times  the  king's  palace  was  at 
Westminster,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
William  Rufus,  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
here  built  his  great  banqueting-hall  in  the  year  1097, 
which  was  known  as  "  Rufus's  Roaring  Hall,"  and 
later,  "  Westminster  Hall." 

It  is  an  immense  stone-floored  room  stretching 
—  when  you  stand  in  its  center, — away  from  you, 
above  you,  around  you  on  every  side,  until  you 
feel  quite  lost  in  wonder. 

The  old  roof,  with  its  great  rafters  of  timber, 
reaching,  unsupported  by  pillars,  entirely  over 
the  hall,  is  the  second  largest  in  the  world. 

What  strange  sights  that  old  roof  has  looked 
down  upon !  How  many  sounds  have  echoed 
through  those  vaults  ! 

If  we  could  have  peeped  in  there  on  Christmas 
night  six  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  we 
should  have  seen  the  old  hall  crowded  with 
knights  and  ladies,  pages,  courtiers,  and  min- 
strels. Down  the  center  stretched  the  great  oaken 
table,  groaning  with  good  things  ;  while  at  the 
upper  end,  ui  all  his  royal  attire,  sat  the  king. 
And  the  merry  laugh  went  'round,  and  the  joy 
was  unbounded  ;  and  so  was  the  king's  bounty, — 
for  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  had  enough  and 
to  spare  that  night. 

And  yet  this  king  was  not  a  good  king  :  King 
John,  the  brother  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted, 
was  a  very  bad  man. 

King  Henry  III.  used  to  have  his  great  Christ- 
mas dinners  in  Rufus's  Roaring  Hall  ;  and  once, 
when  he  himself  was  at  his  other  palace,  at  Win- 


chester, he  did  not  forget  the  poor,  but  directed 
his  treasurer  to  fill  the  great  hall  for  one  week 
from  Christmas-day  with  poor  people,  and  feast 
them  there." 

The  next  king,  Edward  I.,  continued  the  Christ- 
mas feasting  at  Westminster  Hall.  His  son  —  who 
was  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  —  used  to  enjoy  these 
merry  times. 

King  Edward  III.  was  called  a  "  right  royal 
provider  of  Christmas  cheer."  If  this  meant  that 
he  was  even  more  generous  than  his  father,  lavish, 
indeed,  must  those  feasts  have  been.  In  fact,  we 
still  read  of  the  rich  "  soups  of  the  brawn  of 
capons  ;  "  of  blanc-manges,  tarts,  and  pies,  and 
countless  other  good  things,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  his  cooks  excelled.  But  the  years  1358  and 
1362  were  especially  blessed  with  festivities.  The 
Christmas  dinner  in  Rufus's  Hall,  on  the  former 
of  these  two  years,  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  three  great  kings.  At  the  end  sat  the  English 
monarch,  with  his  crown  upon  his  head ;  on  his 
right,  the  captive  King  of  France ;  on  his  left. 
King  David  of  Scotland. 

At  the  next  great  feast  these  were  joined  by  the 
King  of  Cyprus.  The  cooks  did  their  best ;  jellies 
of  all  colors,  and  in  all  shapes,  of  flowers,  trees, 
beasts,  fruit,  fish,  and  fowl ;  confections  of  cin- 
namon and  ginger,  and  "  grains  of  paradise,"  for 
dessert, —  these,  and  other  delicacies,  did  the  king's 
grace  (and  the  king's  cooks)  provide. 

But  still  greater  feasts  were  coming ;  for  when 
King  Richard  II.  ascended  the  throne,  he  outdid 
all  his  predecessors  in  his  Christmas  hospitality. 

The  old  hall  had  fallen  into  a  very  dilapidated 
state,  and  Richard  rebuilt  it,  and  there  it  stands 
to-day  just  as  he  finished  it. 

An  old  chronicler  tells  us,  that  when  the  king 
completed  the  new  hall  he  determined  to  give  "a 
house-warming";  from  all  accounts  it  must  have 
been  a  heart-warming  to  many  a  poor  soul. 

Two  thousand  cooks  prepared  the  feast,  which 
ten  thousand  of  the  king's  subjects  were  bidden  to 
enjoy.  The  good  king  was  attired  in  cloth-of-gold 
garnished  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

The  feasting,  hospitality,  and  rejoicing  continued 
throughout  the  entire  week.  It  was  a  season  of 
universal  merriment  and  good-will. 

There  is  no  palace  at  Westminster  now,  and 
there  are  no  more  banquets  in  the  old  hall.  It 
was  not  until  the  times  of  Good  Queen  Bess  that 
the  Westminster  celebrations  came  to  an  end. 
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Each  king  strove  to  be  merrier  and  more  charitable  Has  the  world  forgotten  that  Christ  was  born  ? 
than  the  last;  but  times  have  changed.  This  Have  kings  forgotten  the  poor?  No.  In  r7'i-/y 
year,   when   the  deep-toned  Westminster  clock    home  there  is  to  be  a  feast.  The  pnor  have  Christ 
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peals  out  the  ad\'cnt  of  the  glad  Christmas-day, 
it  is  dark  in  the  banqueting  hall.  There  are 
shadows  only  on  the  old.  old  roof;  shadoivs  on 
the  old  stone  floor.  The  old  kings  are  sleeping 
in  the  neighboring  abbey.  The  voice  of  the  min- 
strels is  no  longer  heard. 


and  Christmas  in  their  own  houses  now.  In  the 
morning  the  church  bells  will  ring.  Millions  of 
happy  voices  will  call, ''  Merry  Christmas  !  "  Twice 
as  many  million  twinkling  eyes  will  peer  into  half 
as  many  million  well-filled  stockings.  No  need  for 
kings  and  cooks  to  make  us  happy  ! 
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AMONG  THE  LAW-MAKERS. 

( Recollectiojis  of  a  Page  in  the  United  States  Setiate.) 

By  Edmund  Alton. 


Chapter  II. 

THE  M.^JESTV  OF  A  SENATE  PAGE. 

The  second  day  of  the  session  1  began  to  feel 
at  home,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  con- 
sidered myself  qualified  to  do  anything  required. 
I  had  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  various 
rooms  and  nooks  and  corners  of  the  Capitol, 
and  learn  exactly  where  to  go  when  sent  upon  a 
message.  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  acquaint 
myself  with  every  senator  and  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  this  of  itself  was  quite  an  undertaking. 
There  were  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  who  attended  to  the  clerical  duties 
in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 
Then  there  was  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  Senate  in 
preserving  order  and  punishing  offenses,  and  he 
had  quite  a  corps  of  assistants,  among  whom  we 
pages  counted  ourselves  not  the  least  by  any 
means.  More  formidable  in  numbers  was  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  had  to  be  about  as 
well  posted  in  regard  to  the  members  and  officers 
of  that  body  as  of  the  Senate  itself,  because  the 
senators  were  constantly  writing  notes  to  the 
representatives,  and  sending  us  on  other  messages 
to  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol.  And,  furthermore, 
there  was  a  large  army  of  dignitaries,  public  offi- 
cials, and  prominent  citizens,  who  were  constantly 
coming  to  the  Capitol  to  visit  or  confer  with  con- 
gressmen, and  it  was  useful  to  know  the  names 
and  faces  of  as  many  of  these  as  possible. 

The  senators  would  send  us  on  every  conceiv- 
able sort  of  errand,  and  I  found  my  store  of 
information  rapidly  increasing  each  day.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  I  would  be  puzzled.  Some  of 
the  senators  were  rather  reckless  in  their  chirog- 
raphy,  and  frequently  one  of  them  would  simply 
hand  to  me  a  letter  or  a  scrap  of  paper  with  some 
writing  on  it,  without  saying  anything  at  all,  ex- 
pecting me  to  understand  what  he  wished.  I 
would  turn  these  notes  upside  down,  sideways, 
and  corncrways,  and  could  hardly  tell  from 
the  hieroglyphics  whether  the  words  were  good 
old  Anglo-Saxon  or  Hebrew.  If  a  fly  had  fallen 
into  an  ink-bottle,  and,  after  being  extricated, 
had  walked  over  the  paper  on  which  such  scrawls 
were  written,  dragging  the  ink  after  it,  the  tracks 
on  its  line  of  march  could  have  been  almost  as 
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readily  translated  into  the  English  language.  But, 
though  I  was  very  young  and  not  especially  pre- 
cocious, I  studied  these  various  eccentricities,  or 
styles  —  I  was  about  to  say  "systems" — of  legisla- 
tive handwriting  with  such  ardor,  that  I  finally  be- 
came able  to  read  them  all.    So  well  known  did 
this  accomplishment  of  mine  become,  that  I  was 
frequently  appealed  to  by  persons  about  the  Cap- 
itol to  decipher  wTitings  of  other  people,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  senators  have  actually 
asked  me  to  read  their  own  marks  which  they 
themselves  have  been  unable  to  recognize  after 
making.   I  joked  a  senator  about  this  one  day, 
and  told  him  I  thought  it  was  curi- 
ous he  could  not  read  his  own  hand- 
writing.   He  did  not  like  to  acknowl- 
edge this  fact,  and  declared  that  he 
could. 

"Well,"  said  I,  picking  up  a  letter 
which  he  had  just  written  and  which 
lay  upon  his  desk,  "  I  'II  wager,  sir, 
you  can't  tell  what  word  that  is,"  and 
I  put  my  two  hands  upon  the  sheet  of 
paper  so  as  to  cover  all  of  the  writing 
except  that  particular  word. 

"  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  I  were 
doing  an  unreasonable  thing  in  cover- 
ing up  the  other  words,  "take  your 
hands  away  !  " 

But  then  he  could  not  make  out 
the  word,  even  by  the  help  of  the 
others  or  the  context  of  the  letter,  and 
laughingly  admitted  that  he  had  for- 
gotten what  the  scratches  were  in- 
tended for.     At  another  time,  I  saw 
on  a  desk  a  piece  of  paper  that  had  on 
it  a  comical  likeness  or  image  of  a 
human  skeleton  in  miniature  —  a  pro- 
file view  of  the  skull,  the  ribs,  and 
the  other  bones,  even  to  the  foot.  I 
wondered  who  the  senatorial  artist  was,  and  in 
handling  the   paper  I  chanced  to  turn  it  an- 
other way.    And  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  It 
was  n't  meant  for  a  skeleton,  after  all.  It  was  noth- 
ing else  than  a  very  hasty  autograph  of  Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds. 

But  even  if  the  handwriting  had  been  legible, 
the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  was  frequently  be- 
wildering. For  example,  how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  was  an  ordinary  mortal  (and  espe- 
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cially  a  young  moi-tal,  fresh  from  the  pages  of 
Shakspcare  and  Scott)  to  know  that  the  memo- 
randum "  H.  432  "  meant  that  the  senator  wanted 
"  House  of  Representatives  Bill,  No.  432  "  ?  Yet  that 
was  an  easy  enigma  compared  with  some  others. 

One  useful  rule  of  conduct,  however,  I  learned 
at  the  very  beginning  of  my  experience  —  I  never 
betrayed  my  ignorance  to  a  senator.  Had  I  done 
so,  he  might  not  have  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
my  ability  to  entrust  me  with  an  important  mes- 
sage, and  might  have  called  anotherj^age.  If,  there- 
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But  I  always  succeeded  in  doing  it,  and  without 
waste  of  time  on  my  part.  Only  once,  during  the 
whole  term  of  four  years  that  I  was  in  the  Senate, 
did  a  senator  ever  feel  provoked  at  the  manner  in 
which  I  executed  any  order  given  to  me.  It  was 
a  memorable  day.  He  was  making  a  very  im- 
portant argument,  the  galleries  were  packed,  and 
every  one  was  listening  intently  to  what  he  was 
saying.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  a  certain  book,  and,  searching 
through  the  pile  he  had  upon  his  table,  found 
that  the  one  he  needed 
was  not  there.  I  was 
standing  at  the  end  of 
the  clerk's  desk,  and, 
looking  straight  at  me, 
he  called  out : 

"  Bring  me  the  third 
volume  of  the  Trial  of 
Queen  Caro/hie.'' 

I  supposed  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to 
proceed  with  his  speech 
without  the  book,  and 
I  felt  very  anxious  to 
bring  it  to  him  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  I  knew 
the  book  very  well,  hav- 
ing had  occasion  to  get 
it  before,  and  that  it  was 
in  the  Law  Library  on 
the  floor  below,  under- 
neath the  room  occupied 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  was  quite  a  distance, 
but  I  had  my  slippers 
on,  and  I  almost  flew 
through  the  marble  cor- 
ridors, going  down  the 
winding  stair-way  in  a 
manner  that  must  have 
astonished  people  who 
saw  me.    Rushing  into 


fore,  a  senator  asked  me  to  carry  a  dispatch  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  hand  it  to  a  cer- 
tain member,  I  would  undertake  the  charge  with 
perfect  self-possession,  and  if  I  did  not  know  the 
member,  I  would  manage  to  find  him  by  inquiry 
after  I  got  to  the  House.  Sometimes  I  would  be 
sent  for  a  certain  book,  and  I  would  hardly  know 
where  to  go  for  it  —  whether  to  the  Senate  Library, 
where  are  kept  books  only  of  a  particular  class, 
or  to  the  Law  Library,  which  contains  works  on 
purely  legal  subjects,  or  to  the  immense  Congres- 
sional Library,  including  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  volumes;  and  sometimes  I  would  have  to  try 
each  of  these  libraries  before  1  could  get  the  book. 


the  room,  gasping  for  breath,  I  said  to  the  librarian  : 

"Senator   wants  the  third  volume  of  the 

Trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  please." 

It  was  a  book  that  he  could  have  found  and 
gi\  en  to  me  in  a  very  few  moments,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  rise 
out  of  the  chair  in  which  he  was  sitting.  .After 
waiting  a  short  while  and  realizing  that  every  mo- 
ment's delay  detracted  from  my  glory,  I  again 
appealed  to  him  : 

"  Wont  you  please  get  me  the  book  ?  The  sen- 
ator is  in  the  midst  of  a  speech,  and  is  waiting 
for  it."  But  the  librarian  answered:  "Well,  he 
can  wait."    And  then  he  continued  to  sit  there, 
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perfectly  unconcerned,  for 
fully  five  minutes.  Soon,  in 
came  a  page,  who  shouted 
to  me  very  excitedly  :  "  You 
'd  better  hurry  up  with  that 
book  !  "  And  the  librarian 
merely  smiled  sardonically — 
"but  never  a  word  spake  he." 

Two  or  three  minutes  »- 
later   another  page  en- 
tered, more  excited  than 
the  first,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve that,  before  the  libra- 
rian condescended  to  get  the 
book,  nearly  every  page  in 
the  Senate  was  there  to  es- 
cort me  back  in  disgrace  to  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.    The  errand  would 
ordinarily  have  taken  perhaps  five 
minutes ;   if  the   librarian  had  acted 
promptly,  I  believe  I  would  have  ac- 
complished it  within  three  minutes ; 
as  it  was,  the  delay  was  at  least  fifteen 
minutes,  and  when  I  reached  the  Sen- 
ate, I  hardly  had  the  courage  to  give 
the  book  to  the  senator,  who  was  sti 
speaking.    As  I  approached  him  with 
it,  he  gave  a  majestic  wave  of  his  hand, 
saying  very  sharply  and  in  a  tone  that 
was  heard  by  every  one  :  "  You  may 
take  it  back.     1  don't  want  it  now." 
This  made  the  tears  come  to  my  eyes. 
I  knew  I  had  done  the  best  I  could : 
yet  all  my  good  intentions  and  earnest 
effort  went  for  naught.    1  suppose  the 
spectators  were  unanimously  of  the 
ion  that  1  was  a  vcr\'  lazy  an 
boy.    Since  that  occurrence,  ; 
battle  with  worldly  affairs,  I 
frequently  been  unjustly 
suspected  and  accused  by 
people  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  facts,  but  based  their 
judgment  merely  upon  ap- 
pearances, as  in  this  case.  But 
people  who  do  not  know  the 
facts  in  any  matter  have 
hardly  the  right  to  form,?  r: 
much  less  to  express,  an  "^ 
unfavorable  opinion  of  a  fel- 
low-man.   That  is  the  way 
1  have  always  felt  since  I  be 
came  old  enough  to  look  at  th 
philosophically. 

And  so,  although  1  felt  stun 
gritted  my  teeth  and  walked  quietly  to  my 
place.     1  had  made  quite  a  reputation  for  bemg 


polite,  and  intelhgent,  and  the  senator 
possibly  feared  he  had  hurt  my  feelings, 
when  perhaps  I  had  not  merited  such 
~  treatment,  for  after  the  Senate  ad- 
journed he  asked  me  the  cause 
of  the  delay.    I  stated  that  I 
,  had  brought  the  book  to  him 
as  soon  as  1  could  get  it,  but 
said  nothing  further,  thinking  that 
explanation  sufficient.    Some  of 
the  pages,  however,  who  had  clus- 
—  tered  about  to  hear  the  sena- 
tor scold  me,  here  interposed, 
and  told  how  the  librarian  had 
idly  sat  in  his  chair,  apparently 
out  of  sheer  wickedness.  What 
the  senator  did,  1  do  not  know, 
but  I  heard  that  he    gave  the 
ibrarian  a  little   discourse  that 
was  chiefly  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  forcible  adjectives.    If  so, 
1  presume  the  librarian  regarded 
me  as  responsible  for  it ;   but  1 
was  not. 

It  required  considerable  diplo- 
macy to  execute  many  of  the  mis- 
sions committed  to  us  without  get- 
ting into  difficulty.  I  have  been 
sent  on  very  important  messages 
involving  secrecy  and  tact,  and  have 
had  to  convey  unpleasant  informa- 
tion to  ungentlemanly  beings.  My 
,„  duties  threw  me  among  people 
■  '  '  of  all  grades  and  conditions, 
i'' ,     from  the  President  of  the 


United 
States  to 
the  humblest 
person  in  the  land. 


THE    PAGES    TANTALIZE  THE 


iEPORTEK. 
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People  would  come  to  the  Senate  and  send  in 
their  cards  to  senators  who  did  not  wish  to  see 
them.  Many  of  these  were  "bores,"  and  we  can  not 
blame  the  legislators  for  declining  to  be  bothered. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  often  seen  poor  men 
and  women  haunting  the  doors  of  the  Senate  day 
after  day,  beseeching  just  one  moment's  interview, 
with  an  earnestness  that  always  aroused  my  sym- 
pathy. 

Some  of  the  senators,  not  knowing  these  people 
or  not  wishing  to  be  troubled  at  the  time,  would 
give  various  excuses  for  not  coming  out.  On  one 
occasion  a  very  pleasant-looking  lady,  who  evidently 
wished  assistance  in  some  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  her,  asked  me  to  hand  her  card  to  a  sena- 
tor, whose  name  I  shall  not  mention,  and  I  did  as 
she  requested.  The  senator  looked  at  the  card, 
and  at  once  said  :  "  Tell  the  lady  I  am  very  busy, 
and  must  ask  her  to  excuse  me." 

I  accordingly  gave  the  message  to  the  lady. 
"But,"  I  added,  "if  there  is  anythingyou  desire  to 
say  to  him,  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage." She  then  explained  that  her  husband  was 
an  invalid  soldier  and  had  what  is  known  as  a 
"pension  claim"  against  the  Government,  and 
that,  as  a  law  of  Congress  was  necessary  before 
the  claim  could  be  paid,  she  wished  some  senator 
to  introduce  a  "bill"  (which  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  "law,"  as  I  will  hereafter  explain),  in 
order  that  her  family  might  get  the  money  and 
relieve  their  urgent  wants.  She  further  stated 
that  she  was  not  acquainted  with  any  members 
of  the  Senate  or  House,  but  had  presumed  to  ap- 
ply to  this  senator,  as  he  was  from  her  State.  1 
then  told  her  that  I  did  not  think  he  would  be 
hkely  to  trouble  himself  much  about  the  matter, 
but  that,  if  she  desired,  I  would  speak  to  Sena- 
tor Pratt,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Pensions  of  the  Senate,  and  that  as  he  was 
a  very  kind-hearted  man  I  was  sure  he  would 
assist  her,  although  he  was  not  one  of  the  two 
senators  from  her  State.  She  said  that  she 
would  be  grateful  if  1  would  help  her  in  any 
way,  as  she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  1  took  her 
papers  and  went  to  Senator  Pratt,  told  him  all 
about  the  case,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  do 
what  he  could.  He  said,  "Where  is  the  lady?" 
I  told  him  she  was  waiting  in  the  reception-room, 
and  he  replied,  "  Well,  take  me  to  her,"  which  1 
did.  The  result  was  that  the  senator  introduced 
the  bill  for  her,  and  that  it  passed  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, became  a  law,  and  she  got  her  money  witnin 
a  few  weeks. 

It  was  thus  very  often  in  our  power  to  aid  stran- 
gers and  others.  I  have  many  a  time  spoken  with 
senators  who  refused  to   see  deserving  people 


seeking  interviews,  telling  them  that  the  applicants 
were  old  or  delicate  or  some  other  facts  to  excite 
their  interest,  and  the  senators  as  often  would 
change  their  minds  and  go  out  and  see  the  persons. 

But  while  the  pages  could  be  considerate  and 
obliging,  they  could  also  be  otherwise,  if  their 
dignity  were  involved.  We  could  be  as  "aggra- 
vating "  as  any  boys  can  be,  when  we  wished,  and 
some  folks  must  have  thought  us  little  demons. 
While  we  were  employed  to  wait  upon  the 
senators,  "  outsiders  "  would  encroach  upon  our 
good-nature  and  ask  us  to  do  things  which  they 
could  do  as  well  theinselves,  and  when,  per- 
haps, we  had  our  hands  full  of  other  work.  We 
always  refused  to  attend  to  these  matters,  if  they 
were  put  in  the  shape  of  a  demand  instead 
of  a  request.  There  were  several  newspaper  re- 
porters in  the  gallery  over  the  Vice-President's 
chair,  to  which  I  have  referred,  who  frequently 
ignored  our  rights.  A  reporter  would  wish  to  ask 
a  question  of  a  senator,  and,  not  caring  particularly 
to  come  down  the  stairs  and  send  in  his  card, 
would  drop  a  note  from  the  gallery,  expecting  one 
of  us  to  pick  it  up  and  hand  it  to  the  senator  to 
whoin  it  was  addressed.  This  was  a  rather  officious 
request  sometimes,  as  we  were  tired  and  worn 
out  from  excessive  running,  and  would  hardly  feel 
like  going  up  to  where  the  reporter  was,  in  the 
roundabout  way  in  which  we  should  have  had  to 
go,  to  deliver  him  the  information  called  for,  and 
then  come  all  the  way  back.  But,  whether  we  were 
tired  or  full  of  activity,  we  did  not  like  the  matter- 
of-course  manner  in  which  some  of  tire  reporters  had 
demanded  our  services  ;  and  we  would  often  let  the 
note  remain  where  it  had  fallen  on  the  carpet. 
Sometimes,  out  of  pugnacity,  we  would  surround 
the  paper  and  walk  around  it,  gazing  at  it  ap- 
parently with  great  curiosity,  but  evincing  no 
inclination  to  touch  it.  Finally,  when  the  reporter 
would  lean  over  the  edge  of  the  gallery,  and,  in 
a  very  obsequious  manner,  would  bow  his  head 
and  smile  and  go  through  a  lot  of  gymnastics  to 
indicate  to  everybody  else  in  the  galleries  that 
the  "squib"  would  not  "go  ofl',"  and  that  he 
would  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  one  of  our  ex- 
cellencies would  graciously  convey  the  paper  to  its 
desired  destination,  one  of  us  would  pick  it  up; 
but  not  until  then. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
position  of  page,  1  soon  became  competent  to 
assist  officers  of  the  Senate  in  \-arious  ways  :  at 
one  time,  relieving  a  door-keeper  at  his  post ; 
at  another,  acting  as  a  scribe,  or  private  secretary, 
to  a  senator.  But  the  honor  or  privilege  that  I 
particularly  enjoyed  was  that  of  hauling  up  the 
flag.  Every  day,  when  the  Senate  met,  a  flag  would 
be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  stafif  on  the  roof 
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of  the  Senate,  to  notify  people  of  that  fact,  and 
it  would  so  remain  until  the  Senate  adjourned  for 
the  day,  when  it  would  be  lowered.  The  same 
thing  was  done  as  regards  the  sessions  of  the 
House. 

The  man  who  had  charge  of  the  Senate  flag, 
not  caring  about  the  trouble  of  ascending  the 
tedious  stairs  leading  to  the  roof,  finally  permitted 
me  to  act  for  him.  Accordingly,  every  day,  a 
little  before  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  would  get  the  keys  and  go  aloft,  and, 
having  arranged  the  flag  and  halyards,  would 
wait  there  with  the  rope  in  my  hand,  ready 
to  act.  When  the  steam-whistles  all  over  the  city 
began  to  blow,  announcing  twelve  o'clock,  I  would 
haul  away  until  the  flag  reached  the  top  of  the 
pole,  and,  after  fastening  the  rope  near  the  bottom, 
I  would  descend  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  with  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  I  was,  after  all,  a  very  impor- 
tant personage.  Sometimes  I  would  have  so  many 
other  matters  to  attend  to,  that  I  would  forget  to 
haul  the  flag  up  for  several  hours  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Senate ;  and  then  sometimes  I  would  go  home 
after  the  Senate  adjourned,  forgetting  to  lower  it, 
and  it  would  remain  there  during  the  entire  night. 
But  no  great  harm  resulted  from  these  omissions, 
except  that  occasionally  senators,  not  observing  the 
flag,  would  stay  at  home  when  they  should  have 
been  at  the  Senate,  or,  seeing  it  waving,  would 
trudge  to  the  Capitol  only  to  find  that  the  Senate 
had  adjourned  and  that  they  could  return  whence 
they  came. 

That  flag,  although  to  me  an  object  of  devotion, 
gave  me  more  or  less  annoyance.  Frequently,  at 
such  a  height,  the  wind  blows  with  considerable 
violence,  and,  in  a  stiff  breeze,  after  hauling  the 
flag  to  the  top,  I  would  attempt  to  fasten  the  hal- 
yards, and  not  be  aware,  until  some  one  mentioned 
the  fact  long  afterward,  that  I  had  left  the  flag  at 
half-mast.  This  was  caused  by  the  rope  slipping 
while  I  was  fastening  it  at  the  bottom.  Of  course, 
the  flag  at  half-mast  being  an  indication  that  a 
senator  or  some  other  great  functionary  of  the 
Government  was  dead,  this  state  of  affairs  was 
somewhat  embarrassing.  But  I  capped  the  cli- 
max one  day.  The  Senate  had  been  in  session 
for  sex  eral  hours,  when  in  came  a  senator  who  had 
just  arrived  at  the  Capitol,  and  inquired  of  a  group 
of  fellow  law-makers  what  the  Senate  was  in  dis- 
tress about.    He  thereupon  narrated  something 


that  caused  them  to  chuckle  as  if  it  were  a  good 
joke  ;  and  after  they  had  enjoyed  themselves  for  a 
while  in  this  way,  one  of  them  sent  for  Cap- 
tain Bassett,  and  spoke  to  him.  The  Captain  then 
came  to  me  and  told  me  to  go  up  to  the  roof  and 
see  if  the  flag  were  all  right.  I  could  not  imagine 
what  could  be  the  matter  with  it,  but  when  I 
stepped  on  the  roof  I  at  once  beheld  the  cause  of 
the  mirth.  In  raising  the  flag  I  had  hauled  away 
on  the  wrong  rope,  and  there  was  the  grand  ensign 
of  our  Republic  floating  serenely  in  the  breeze  — 
upside  down  ! 

Of  course,  during  the  few  days  that  it  took  me 
to  become  familiar  with  my  duties,  the  Senate  con- 
tinued its  sessions.  That  is,  it  did  not  suspend 
them  on  my  account;  but  nothing  extraordinary 
happened  until  the  twentieth  of  December,  when 
both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourned  to  the  sixth  of 
January.  As  neither  body  can  adjourn  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  days  without  the  consent  of 
the  other,  it  became  necessary  for  both  Houses  to 
agree  to  this,  which  was  done  by  means  of  a  Joint 
Resolution.  Not  much  business  is  transacted  by 
Congress  during  the  month  of  December.  The 
Congressmen  hardly  arrive  in  Washington  and 
unpack  their  trunks  before  they  begin  to  think 
about  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  and  wish  to 
depart  for  their  far-away  homes  to  enjoy  the  ac- 
customed festivities  about  their  own  firesides. 
Upon  re-assembling  in  January,  both  bodies  ap- 
plied themselves  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and 
my  labors  increased  in  proportion. 

But  while  attending  to  the  duties  demanded  of 
me,  I  was  very  observant  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  law-makers  attended  to  their  own.  Having 
become  connected  with  the  Senate  and  intro- 
duced to  it,  as  I  have  described,  and  feeling, 
with  the  natural  conceit  of  an  American  boy,  that 
I  thereby  became  a  part  of  the  Legislative  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  I  considered  that  I  ought 
to  inform  myself  thoroughly  about  the  powers  of 
Congress,  and  therefore  resolved  to  watch  closely 
the  proceedings  of  each  body  in  the  great  business 
of  legislation.  As  some  of  you  may  wish  to  know 
the  result  of  my  observations,  I  will  endeavor  to 
state  briefly  the  course  pursued  in  the  enactment 
of  a  law,  giving  you,  however,  fair  warning  to  arm, 
yourselves  with  dictionaries.  And  in  this  connec- 
tion I  will  redeem  my  promise  to  explain  the  mode 
of  electing  Congressmen. 


(To  be  cojithtitcd.) 
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IMPRISONED    IN    AN  ICEBERG. 
By  C.  F.  Holder. 


"  Sail  ahoy  !  "  came  a  shrill  hail  from  the  fore- 
top  of  the  trim  bark  "  Laughing  Polly,"  as  it 
bowled  along  in  the  latitude  and  near  vicinity  of 
the  South  Shetland  Islands. 

"Where  away?"  answered  a  tall  man  with  a 
tremendous  voice,  who  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  quarter-deck,  muffled  in  a  great  pea-jacket. 

"  Dead  ahead  !  "  came  the  voice  of  the  lookout, 
who  was  the  captain's  son.  He  had  taken  the 
watch  so  as  to  be  the  first  to  sight  land  after  the 
long  run  to  the  south. 

The  captain  swung  himself  into  the  rigging, 
gave  a  glance  at  the  supposed  vessel,  and  then 
dropped  to  the  deck  again  with  a  loud  laugh. 
"  Your  ship  is  an  iceberg,"  he  called  out.  "A 
pretty  sailor-man  you  are,"  he  added,  "not  to  tell 
an  iceberg  from  a  whaler." 

"  I  can  see  her  spars,"  shouted  back  the  boy, 
who  would  not  acknowledge  his  mistake ;  and  in- 
deed the  nearer  they  approached,  the  more  the 
object  appeared  like  a  vessel  on  the  same  course  as 
themselves.  It  seemed  a  veritable  ship,  careening 
slightly  in  the  brisk  breeze.  There  were  the  white 
top-sails,  with  the  shadows  on  them  distinctly 
visible,  and  Ned  —  for  that  was  our  look  out's  name 
—  almost  thought  he  made  out  a  pennant  at  her 
mizzen-peak.  So  remarkable  was  the  sight  that 
the  sailors  all  gathered  in  a  group  forward,  and 
watched  the  strange  sail.  But  on  getting  within  a 
mile  of  it,  they  plainly  discerned  that  it  was  an  ice- 
berg of  enormous  dimensions,  and  which  even,  at 
that  distance,  seemed  to  tower  above  them.  Its 
resemblance  to  a  ship  was  quickly  lost,  and  it 
loomed  up  a  great  mountain  of  blue  ice.  moment- 
arily changing  its  shape  and  color. 

The  captain  had  just  given  orders  to  shift  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  when  a  cry  of  astonishment 
rose  from  the  crew,  who  were  still  watching  the 
distant  berg.  The  captain  and  mate  rushed  for- 
ward, and  saw  the  cause  of  the  excitement.  The 
ice-mountain  had  changed  its  position,  and  instead 
of  being  uprightwas  heeling  o\-er.  Faster  it  moved, 
until  finally,  fairly  overbalanced,  it  fell  over  in  the 
water  with  a  mighty  crash,  hurling  into  the  air  great 
waves  three  times  as  high  as  their  mast-head,  and 
sending  out  huge  rollers  on  either  side,  while  vast 
blocks  of  ice  seemed  to  break  off  and  float  away. 

"  It 's  gone,"  shouted  Ned  excitedly. 

"  No,  it  is  n't,"  said  his  father.  "  Just  keep  your 
eyes  on  it." 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken  by  the  captain 


before  a  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon  oc- 
curred ;  the  iceberg  appeared  gradually  rising  from 
the  sea,  slowly  resuming  its  original  shape,  like  an 
island  of  ice  being  forced  above  the  surface  by 
some  invisible  power.  Slowly  but  perceptibly  it 
rose,  until  finally  the  astonished  sailors  saw  the 
gigantic  berg,  almost  as  large  as  before,  rocking 
and  oscillating,  again  upright  upon  the  surface. 

In  the  meantime  a  series  of  waves  from  the 
scene  of  action  had  reached  them,  and  Ned  was 
nearly  thrown  from  the  foretopgallant-top,  where 
he  was  still  clinging.  The  ship  pitched  so  violently 
that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  they  had  experienced  a 
series  of  tidal  waves. 

"  It's  only  an  upset,"  said  the  captain,  as  Ned 
rejoined  him  on  deck.  "  You  see,  one  of  these  great 
bergs  floats  about  until  it  gets  top-heavy,  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  lower  portion,  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  feet  below,  striking,  perhaps,  a 
warm  current  that  melts  it  away,  until  finally  the 
exposed  portion  overbalances  the  base,  and  over  it 
goes  with  a  thundering  crash,  as  we  have  seen." 

"  I  had  no  idea  a  berg  as  large  as  that  could 
tip  over,"  said  the  young  sailor. 

"  I  have  seen  larger  ones  than  that  roll," 
replied  the  captain.  "There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  their  size.  An  iceberg  was  observed  some 
years  ago,  not  four  hundred  miles  from  here,  that 
was  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  over  two  miles 
broad,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  it 
must  have  weighed  fifteen  hundred  million  tons. 
Yet  that  was  by  no  means  a  large  one.  I  have 
seen  them  off  Cape  Horn  nearly  eight  hundred 
feet  high ;  and  a  mass  of  icebergs  was  once  seen 
sixty  miles  long  by  forty  broad,  and  three  hundred 
feet  high.  As  only  one-tenth  of  the  whole  mass  rises 
above  the  water,  the  higher  out  of  water,  the  larger 
they  are,  and  one  which  exposes  two  hundred  feet 
would  probably  have  eighteen  hundred  feet  under 
water." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  a  hail 
always  welcome  on  a  whaler.  Whether  it  was 
"  There  she  blows  !  "  or  "Whale  o'  !  "  they  could 
not  make  out ;  but  seeing  the  lookout  pointing 
toward  the  floating  island,  they  turned  that  way. 

The  vessel  had  suddenly  passed  a  projection 
of  the  berg  that  showed  them  its  broad  side  and 
snowy  peak  looming  three  hundred  feet  into  the 
air,  and  near  the  top,  frozen  in  the  icy  block, 
was  the  black  body  of  an  immense  whale. 

"Never  mind  the  boats,"  said  the  captain,  re- 
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THE    WHALE    WITHIN    THE  ICEBERG. 


covering  from  his  astonishment,  and  recalling  an  "  A  frozen  whale  in  command  of  a  ship  of  ice," 

order  which  he  had  given  upon  hearing  the  hail,  said  Ned.    ''And  to  think  that  we  saw  it  rise  three 

"  Well,  that  beats  all  my  experience  in  thirty  hundred  feet  from  the  water  ! " 

years'  whaling,"  he  continued.    "A  fin-back  in  "It's  the  greatest  leap  on  record,"  exclaimed 

an  iceberg  !"  his  father,  "  and  as  such  jumps  don't  occur  every 
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day,  we  may  as  well  have  a  nearer  view  " ;  and,  in- 
structing the  helmsman,  the  whaler  was  hauled 
a  point  or  so  on  the  wind.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  a  nearer  view  of  the  whale  would 
involve  being  becalmed  in  the  Ice  of  the  berg,  so 
the  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  captain  and  Ned 
were  soon  being  pulled  toward  the  huge  prisoner 
of  the  icc-island. 

As  they  approached,  the  sight  became  still  more 
remarkable  and  impressive.  The  sight  was  very 
tantalizing  to  the  whalers,  as  there  above  their  reach 
was  the  game  they  were  in  search  of,  but  it  was  out 
of  their  power  to  dislodge  it  from  its  bed  of  ice, 
and  they  reluctantly  rowed  back  under  the  shadow 
of  the  berg.  Looking  up  at  the  imprisoned  whale, 
they  saw  that  it  was  a  rorqual  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  —  the  largest  of  living  animals. 

As  the  wind  had  died  down,  they  could  not  leave, 
and  so  they  witnessed  the  effect  of  sunset  on  the 
ice-island.  The  tall  peak  was  flooded  with  golden 
lights ;  dark  shadows  crept  up  its  sides,  gradually 
changing  the  golden  radiance  to  gleaming  silver, 
then  to  gray,  which  was  in  turn  lost  in  the  approach- 
ing gloom.  But  soon  the  moon  appeared,  bathing 
the  berg  with  its  silvery  light  and  bringing  out  with 
startling  distinctness  the  frozen  giant 

Late  into  the  night  the  sailors  watched  the  island 
of  ice,  fearing  that  perhaps  the  surface  current 
might  bring  them  dangerously  near  it,  but  finally 
the  wind  sprang  up,  the  sails  filled,  and  the  frozen 
whale  was  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  whaler,  two  years  later, 
the  story  was  told,  and  it  was  found  that  several 
sea-captains  had  observed  similar  sights.  One  had 


seen  a  polar  bear  so  imprisoned,  while  others  told 
of  enormous  rocks  and  bowlders  that  the  bergs 
lifted  from  the  sea.  The  presence  of  the  whale  in 
the  berg  was  explained  in  a  remarkable  way.  The 
huge  animal  was  not  entombed  at  sea,  but  it  had 
been  washed  upon  the  thick  ice-sheet  in  the  lee  of 
some  antarctic  island  (these  sheets  sometimes  ex- 
tend many  miles  from  shore) ;  the  snow  from  the 
shore  had  blown  over  it  year  after  year,  melting 
and  freezing,  until  finally  it  was  surrounded  by 
hard,  clear  ice ;  the  weight,  ever  increasing,  forced 
the  sheet  under  water,  and  as  the  snow  was  con- 
tinually piling  up  on  the  top  and  changing  to  ice, 
the  great  mass  with  the  imprisoned  whale  finally 
projected  far  out  under  the  sea.  The  snow  contin- 
ued still  melting  and  freezing,  but  piling  upward. 
And  then  its  weight,  or  perhaps  a  heavy  gale,  de- 
tached the  mass  from  the  field,  and  it  floated  away, 
an  island  of  ice,  bearing  the  captured  whale  be- 
neath the  sea. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  warmer  currents  wear 
away  the  submerged  portion  until  the  berg  be- 
came top-heavy  and  overturned,  bringing  the  long- 
imprisoned  monster  high  up  in  air. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  being  frozen  in  and  carried 
to  sea,  whales  are  forced  far  inland.  Captain  Pendle- 
ton, who  accompanied  one  of  the  LInited  States  ex- 
peditions to  the  Ant.irctic  Sea,  saw  a  whale  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
in  an  ice-cliff  eight  hundred  feet  high.  Whales  and 
their  skeletons  have  not  only  been  found  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  South  Shetland,  but  a  mile  and 
a  half  inland  away  from  the  shore  —  wonderful 
examples  of  the  power  of  frozen  snow  and  water. 


WHAT  THE  PHILOSOPHER  SAID  ON  CHRISTMAS-DAY. 

By  Mrs.  W.  H.  Daniels. 


The  Philosopher  lay  on  the  soft  fur  rug,  with 
his  toe  in  his  mouth,  thinking. 

Though  not  remarkably  large  in  any  other  re- 
spect, he  was  a  very  great  philosopher.  Indeed, 
his  entire  life  had  been  spent  in  profound  cogita- 
tion upon  most  important  subjects.  He  had  reflected 
and  experimented  upon  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  sound,  with  gravity  so  undisturbed  and  inter- 
est so  absorbed  as  to  draw  upon  hiin  the  admiring 
observation  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Philosopher  was  bald-headed !  Philosophers 
are  apt  to  be.  Arduous  and  protracted  mental 
effort  is  said  to  result  frequently  in  the  removal 
of  nature's  beautiful  covering  from  "  The  wondrous 

Vol.  XII.— 10 


cage  of  thought."  But  in  the  case  of  this  particu- 
lar philosopher,  the  danger  of  overtasking  the 
brain  had  become  earlier  apparent :  his  hair  had 
never  grown  at  all  !  The  round  head,  which  held 
such  remarkable  ideas,  had  always  been  bald  ! 

The  Philosopher  was  also  toothless  !  Was  he, 
then,  so  very  aged  ? 

Being  constantly  absorbed  in  the  consideration 
of  matters  of  so  much  greater  importance,  he 
had  given  little  heed  to  the  passage  of  time  ;  and, 
perhaps  for  that  reason,  he  could  not  have  told  you 
his  own  age ;  but  he  was  certainly  of  the  opinion 
that  he  had  lived  very  long  indeed.  A  settled 
dignity  and  calm  was  expressed  upon  his  counte- 
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nance,  as  of  one  too  long  familiar  with  events  to  be 
disturbed  by  their  changes.  Indeed,  he  could  not 
remember  when  he  had  no/  been  alive ;  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  always  lived. 

He  did  not  object  to  being  without  teeth.  He 
thought  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  bones  ought 
to  be  covered  with  warm,  rosy  flesh.  His  own 
were  ;  and  he  did  not  care  to  make  an  exception 
in  favor  of  teeth.  They  might  as  well  stay  where 
they  were ;  he  had  a  conviction  that  this  would 
save  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Besides,  it  left  more  room  to  put  his  toe  in  his 
mouth. 

The  Philosopher  believed  that  he  had  discovered 
the  true  design  and  purpose  of  the  human  toe. 
He  obsei-ved  that  the  community  at  large  seemed 
to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  be  tied  in  clumsy 
leathern  bags  and  to  be  walked  upon.  This  the 
Philosopher  felt  to  be  an  error.  He  did  not  propose 
to  walk.  Why  should  he  give  himself  so  much  need- 
less trouble  ?  People  knew  where  he  wished  to  go, 
and  what  he  liked  to  have ;  and  it  was  not  only 
their  obvious  duty,  but  their  highest  pleasure,  to 
carry  out  his  desires.  The  Grand  Turk  himself 
was  not  more  serenely  sure  of  being  carefully  and 
devotedly  served.  Then,  if  that  soft,  dimpled 
foot  was  not  meant  for  walking,  for  what  was  it 
intended? 

Upon  this  problem  the  Philosopher  had  ex- 
pended much  thought,  while  holding  that  chubby 
member  in  both  hands  and  scrutinizing  it  closely. 
Usually  he  looked  at  it  after  the  manner  of  ordi- 
nary mortals ;  but  sometimes,  when  his  interest 
was  most  absorbing  and  the  question  what  to  do 
with  it  especially  perplexing,  he  would  look  on  the 
left  side  of  his  foot  with  his  right  eye,  and  on  the 
right  side  of  it  with  his  left  eye, —  the  method  by 
which  all  great  metaphysicians  endeavor  to  exam- 
ine both  sides  of  a  subject. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  rapt  moments  that  an  in- 
spiration came  to  him:  the  object  of  the  toe  was  — 
lo  complete  the  circuit .'  Quicker  than  thought  he 
popped  it  into  his  mouth.  The  experiment  abun- 
dantly justified  his  conclusions  :  he  had  undoubt- 
edly discovered  the  chief  end  of  man.  From  that 
hour,  whenever  he  wished  to  indulge  in  deep  and 
continuous  thinking,  he  was  careful  first  to  arrange 
this  return  circuit  for  the  current  of  thought. 

The  Philosopher  had  his  own  revered  divinity, 
and  his  religious  beliefs  were  at  once  strong  and 
steadfast.  The  divinity  of  life  and  love  which  he 
worshiped  was  embodied  in  a  female  form. 

She  often  appeared  to  his  delighted  vision,  com- 
ing from  he  knew  not  where,  in  the  immensities 
of  space  ;  but  never  failing  to  bend  over  him,  with 


heaven  shining  in  her  eyes,  and  smiling  on  her 
lips.  His  faith  in  her  was  boundless ;  he  trusted 
her  love  more  fully  than  his  own  wisdom  or 
strength  ;  and  he  knew  that  in  her  tender  care  were 
perfect  safety  and  happiness. 

The  Philosopher  never  gave  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  which  thrilled  his  being.  He  knew  the 
power  of  silence, — the  mighty  influence  of  a  nature 
strong  enough  to  repress  at  will  all  expression  of 
itself.  In  vain  had  proud  friends  and  admiring 
followers  besought  him  for  a  single  word.  In  vain 
they  said  to  each  other,  "  What  rfo  you  suppose 
he  is  thinking  about?"  He  only  turned  his  large 
blue  eyes  upon  them  in  a  silence  the  mystery  of 
which  shut  them  out  from  all  communication  with 
the  wonders  of  his  inner  life.  They  might  observe 
him,  and,  if  they  were  wise  enough,  read  the  proc- 
esses of  his  mind  from  results ;  but  he  never 
deigned  further  to  enlighten  them. 

Not  that  he  did  not  desire  to  speak ;  of  course 
he  did.  Sometimes  a  thought  arose  so  grand  and 
strong  as  almost  to  lift  his  soul  away  from  its  clay ; 
or  a  loving  feeling,  so  sweet  and  tender  as  to  bring 
heaven's  angels  down  to  his  side.  At  such  times 
his  heart  overflowed  with  longing  to  tell  his  happi- 
ness ;  but  he  was  aware  that  "The  wine  of  thought 
should  have  ample  time  to  settle  and  clear,  before 
being  drawn  off  into  flasks  of  speech  "  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  which  decision,  he  would  thrust  his  rosy 
fist  into  his  mouth,  as  a  stopper  to  keep  the  words 
back. 

It  was  on  Christmas-day  that  he  lay  on  the  rug, 
thinking.  And  he  was  thinking  of  Christmas, —  of 
all  the  love  and  blessedness  it  holds ;  all  the  for- 
getfulness  of  self  and  thought  for  others  which  it 
means. 

At  this  moment  his  beloved  divinity  bent  over 
him ;  and  as  he  looked  up  into  her  beautiful  face 
she  said,  in  the  language  which  such  divinities 
oftenest  use,  "What  was  him  finkin'  about,  old 
Pessus?  Was  it  Kissmus?  So  it  was;  what  does  him 
fink  about  it?  "  and  with  that  she  pulled  the  little 
rosy  connecting  link  of  thought  from  his  mouth. 

That  was  too  much  for  even  his  powers  of  re- 
pression. He  had  to  speak  then.  All  his  love 
and  his  deep  comprehension  of  the  truest  wisdom 
found  voice  in  a  moment. 

The  Philosopher  smiled  as  he  gave  utterance, 
for  the  first  time,  to  his  opinions  concerning  Christ- 
mas.   And  the  Philosopher  said  : 

"Ah-h,  Goo-00-00-0 ,' ^' 

Philosophers  need  not  necessarily  speak  the 
English  language.  Indeed,  it  has  long  been  con- 
sidered essential  that  the  profoundest  thought 
should  not  be  too  easily  understood. 
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NICHOLAS  ALEXANDROVITCII,  CROWN  PRINCI':  OF  RUSSIA. 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 


The  Boy-prince  whose  portrait  is  here  given, 
and  who  may  one  day  rule  the  Russian  Empire,  is 
the  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  III.  and  Princess  Maria  Dagmar  (Day- 
dawn),  of  Denmark,  now  the  Empress  Maria 
Feodorovna.  His  distinctive  title,  as  eldest  son 
and  heir,  is  The  Czai-evitch,  which  means  the  son 
of  the  Czar.  All  Russian  boys  and  girls  are  des- 
ignated as  sons  and  daughters  of  their  father. 
The  Russian  termination  cvitch  or  ovitcli  means 
son  of;  cvna  or  ovna,  daughter  of;  Alexandrovitch 
is  son  of  Alexander;  Ale.xandrovna,  daughter  of 


Alexander.  The  younger  sons  of  the  Czar  would 
be  George  or  Michael  Alexandrovitch,  but  only  the 
eldest  is  spoken  of  as  Czarevitch.  The  name 
«hich  the  Empress  took  when  she  was  admitted  to 
the  Russian  Church  signifies  the  daughter  of 
Fcodor  (Theodore),  this  being  one  of  the  names 
of  her  father.  King  Christian  of  Denmark. 

Grand-duke  Nicholas  was  born  May  18.  186S,  at 
Czarskoe  .Selo  (Czar's  village),  an  imperial  summer 
palace,  fifteen  miles  south  of  St.  Petersburg. 
This  spacious  palace  stands  upon  the  Neva 
bank,  over  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water, 
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and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  so  per- 
fectly kept  that  you  can  hardly  find  even  a  dead 
leaf  upon  the  lawns.  The  interior  is  adorned 
with  precious  marbles  and  mosaics,  costly  bronzes, 
tapestries  from  the  Gobelin  looms,  and  all  that 
the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  who  completed  it,  could 
bring  together  to  add  to  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 
It  has  always  been  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  its  park  an  attractive  resort 
for  the  people.  The  first  railway  in  Russia  was 
built  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Czarskoe  Selo. 

Crown  princes  have  so  much  to  learn  that  they 
must  begin  early  and  lose  no  time.  Until  his 
ninth  year  the  education  of  the  young  Grand- 
duke  was  superintended  by  Madame  de  Flotow, 
one  of  the  ladies  of  honor  who  had  followed  the 
Princess  Dagmar  from  Denmark  to  Russia.  In 
1877  the  charge  was  given  to  Lieutcnant-General 
Danilovitch,  who  has  arranged  the  Prince's  hours 
of  instruction  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
military  gymnasiums.  His  regular  lessons  are 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon, but  with  such  intermissions  that  they  never 
exceed  five  hours  a  day.  His  afternoons  are  spent 
in  walks  with  the  Emperor,  or  in  outdoor  sports, — 
riding,  swimming,  fishing,  fencing,  gymnastics, — 
of  all  of  which  he  is  very  fond ;  and  his  evenings 
are  devoted  to  preparing  for  next  day's  lessons, 
reading,  and  keeping  a  diary.  He  is  an  excellent 
scholar  and  linguist ;  enters  into  his  studies  with 
much  spirit,  and  speaks  fluently  Russian,  Danish, 
French,  German,  and  English.  The  crown  princes 
of  England  and  Germany  may  study  if  they  like 
at  the  universities,  but  the  heir  of  Russia  must  be 
educated  by  private  tutors. 

Last  May,  upon  his  sixteenth  birthday,  the  day 
on  which  the  Prince  became  of  age,  he  renewed 
his  oath  of  adherence  to  the  orthodox  church,  the 
ceremonies  taking  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  Winter 
Palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  As  heir  to  the  Russian 
throne,  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
to  their  recent  meeting  with  the  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

In  person  the  Prince  is  slight  and  delicately 
formed,  with  fair  complexion  and  auburn  hair; 
and  he  usually  wears  a  sailor  costume,  which  suits 
his  slender  figure.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Preo- 
brajensky  (Transfiguration)  Guard,  the  famous 
regiment  founded  by  Peter  the  Great;   and  by 


birth  he  is  Attaman  (chief)  of  all  the  Cossacks  of 
the  empire.  It  is  his  privilege  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  any  regiment  he  pleases.  This  in  which  he  is 
pictured  is  that  of  the  Hussars. 

Neither  for  crown  princes  in  Europe,  nor  for 
boys  and  girls  in  America,  can  we  predict  what 
the  rolling  years  will  bring ;  but  we  will  all  give 
our  best  wishes  to 

THE  CZAREVITCH. 

Son  of  the  dauntless  sea-kings, 

Heir  of  the  mighty  Czars, 
What  stately  crowns  his  brow  may  wear, 

His  breast  what  jeweled  stars ! 
All  night  the  red  auroras  flamed 

Down  from  the  ice-fields  lorn. 
And  the  winds  blew  swift  from  the  southern 
steppes 

To  greet  his  natal  morn  ; 
The  guns  of  the  Fortress  thundered; 

The  church-bells  thrilled  the  air; 
Te  Dcums  glorious  stole  to  heaven 

By  many  an  altar  fair ; 
A  thousand  thousand  prayers  went  up 

That  the  Lord  might  guard  and  guide 
The  boy  who  lay  in  his  mother's  arms 

By  Neva's  brimming  tide. 

God  help  the  lad  whose  words  may  bless 

Or  blight  where'er  they  fall. 
From  woods  Carpathians' winds  have  stirred, 

To  China's  winding  wall ; 
And  from  Solovetsk,  whose  crosses  gleam 

Athwart  the  Frozen  seas, 
To  soft  Crimean  vales  that  dream 

In  balm  and  summer  ease  ! 
God  grant  that  the  Russian  peasant 

The  Khivan  by  the  border. 
The  roving  Kalmuck  of  the  steppe, 

The  valiant  Cossack  warder. 
The  Pole  by  broad-armed  Vistula, 

The  Tartar  by  the  sea. 
And  all  the  countless  clans  and  tribes 

Swayed  by  the  Czar's  decree. 
May  find  that  might  and  right  are  one 

Within  the  vast  domain, 
And  dwell  in  peace  and  loyalty 

When  he  shall  come  to  reign  ! 
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BY  ROYAL  AKD  BAHR  HILL. 
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Day 
of 
Month. 

Week. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Moon's 
Place. 

Sun  on 
Noon 
Mark. 

Holidays  and  Incidents. 

Mon 



14. 
14 

T  ru 
aurus 

H.  M. 
11.50 

2 

Tues 

FULL 

11.50 

near  Saturn 

3 

Wed. 

IG 

0  ■ 

11.50 

John  Flaxman,  died  1826. 

4 

Thur. 

17 

11.51 

Thos.  Carlyle,  b.  1795. 

5 

Fri. 

18 

Cancer 

11.51 

Alex.  Dumas  died  1870. 

6 

Sat. 

19 

11.52 

(7th)  C  near  Regulus. 

7 

s 

20 

Leo 

11.52 

2d  Sunday  in  Advent. 

8 

Mon. 

21 

11.52 

<7  near  Jupiter. 

9 

Tues. 

22 

Virgo 

11.53 

John  Mihon,  bom  1608. 

10 

Wed. 

23 

11.53 

11 

Thur. 

24 

11.54 

<i  near  Spica. 

12 

Fri. 

25 

11.54 

13 

Sat. 

26 

Libra. 

11.55 

(14th)  C  near  Venus. 

14 

s 

27 

11.55 

3d  Sunday  in  Advent. 

15 

Mon. 

28 

11.56 

Louis  Agassiz,  d.  1873. 

16 

Tues. 

29 

11.56 

Jane  Austen,  died  1775. 

17 

Wed. 

NEW 

11.57 

Beethoven,  bom  1770. 

18 

Thur. 

1 

11.57 

Samuel  Rogers,  died  1855. 

19 

Fri. 

2 

11.58 

Turner  (painter),  d.  1851. 

20 

Sat. 

3 

Capri. 

11.58 

Shortest  day  in  the  year. 

21 

4 

Aqua. 

11.59 

4th  Sunday  in  Advent. 

22 

Mon. 

5 

11.59 

Geo.  Eliot,  died  1881. 

23 

Tues. 

:; 

12.00 

Washington,  resig'd  1783. 

24 

Wed. 

Pisces 

12.00 

Vasco  de  Gama,  d.  1525. 

25 

Thur. 

8 

12.01 

Christmas- day. 

26 

Fri. 

9 

12.01 

Thos.  Gray,  bom  1716. 

27 

Sat. 

10 

Aries 

12.02 

Chas.  Lamb,  died  1834. 

28 

■  S 

11 

12.02 

ist  Sunday  after  Christmas 

29 

Mon. 

12 

Taurus 

12.03 

<;  close  to  Aldebaran. 

30 

Tues. 

13 

12.03 

(T  near  Saturn. 

31 

Wed. 

14 

Gemini 

12.04 

Beaconsfield,  bom  1805. 

The  sun,  as  he's  nearing  the  end  of  his  course, 
Now  drives  with  the  goat  in  the  traces  ; 

And  Santa  Claus'  reindeer  are  close  to  him  now, 
As  on  toward  Christmas  he  races. 


Sport  for  the  Month. 

Clear  the  track!    Quick,  turn  back! 
Here  come  the  sleds  with  the  boys  ! 
Rosy  cheeks  !    Funny  freaks  ! 
And  never-ceasing  noise. 


Evening  Skie.s  for  Young  Astronomers. 

(See  Introduction,  page  255,  St.  Nicholas  for  Januarj'.  )* 
December  15th,  8.30  p.  m. 

Saturn  is  still  our  only  evening  star;  he  is  now  at  his 
brightest  and  is  still  in  the  constellation  Taurjis.  We  have 
now  many  of  the  constellations  and  stars  in  view  that  we  be- 
gan the  year  with.  Not  only  Taurus  but  OHon  is  fully 
above  the  horizon.  In  the  east  is  Procyon  of  Canis  Minor, 
The  Little  Dog,  an  hour  high.  This  name  Procyon  means 
Before  the  Dog.  because  it  always  rises  a  little  before  Sirius, 
the  Dogstar,  which  we  can  see  just  above  the  horizon  in  the 
south-east.  The  Twins  Castor  and  Pollu.x  are  in  the  east 
also,  but  without  Jl  piter,  their  brilliant  guest  of  last  spring. 
Above  them  is  Capella  in  A7iriga.  The  Charioteer.  Lyra  is 
low  down  in  the  far  north-west,  and  when  it  sets  will  remain 
below  the  horizon  but  a  few  hours.  The  Square  of  Pegasus 
and  A  ndromeda  have  passed  to  the  west  of  our  south  mark. 
The  most  conspicuous  star  over  our  mark  is  Hamal,  some- 
times called  Arielis.  It  is  in  the  constellation  (i{  Aiics^  The 
Ravi,  one  of  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac.  The  sun  is 
some  distance  below  this  star  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  passes 
between  The  Pleiades  and  Aldebaran  on  the  21st  of  May,  as 
mentioned  in  "  The  Skies  "  for  January. 


THE    OLD    OAK    AND    THE    LITTLE    CHRISTAl  AS-TREE. 

"It's  very  cold  this  morning,"  said  a  little  Christmas-tree  out  in  the  forest,  one  windy  December  day; 
**  tliough  I 'm  fir  from  head  to  foot,  I  am  all  in  a  shiver." 

"You'll  be  warm  enough  before  long,"  said  the  Old  Oak,  "I've  seen  the  woodman  looking  at  you 
several  times  lately."  » 

"  I  know  I 've  branched  out  a  good  deal  for  myself  the  past  year"  said  the  little  Tree  proudly,  "  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if  Santa  Claus  were  very  well  satisfied  with  me,  when  I  come  to  be  all  dressed  up  for  a 
Christmas  party." 

"  Ho-ho-ho  !  "  laughed  the  Old  Oak, "  you  and  your  family  are  too  green ;  you  should  have  put  on  brown, 
dingy  jackets  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  then  you  might  live  to  a  green  old  age,  as  I  shall." 
Just  then  the  Woodman  appeared. 

"  Well !  "  cried  the  little  Cliristmas-tree,  as  the  woodman  bore  it  away,  "  it 's  a  great  honor  to  be  chosen, 
and  Christinas  comes  but  once  a  year." 


"The  names  of  planets  are  printed  in  capitals, —  those  of  constellations  in  itahcs. 
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31 


*■  S\o\v  1  Blow  1  Chill !  Thrill!  That 's  the  way  I  come.  Mother,  but  I 'm  a  jolly,  cheery  fellow  for  all 
that,"  cries  December  ;  "and  I 'm  gonig  to  wrap  you  right  up  in  a  mantle  of  royal  ermine,  and  make  a  real 
Queen  of  you,  with  a  crown  of  my  own  diamonds,  and  give  you  a  long  rest  from  your  labors.  We  are 
going  to  have  gay  times  there  are  so  many  Christmas-trees  which  I  have  to  attend  to,  that  I  expect  to  be 
busy  with  Santa  Claus  every  spare  moment.  I  must  drape  the  forest  trees  with  snow;  and  there 's  a  deal 
of  freezing  to  do :  I  can't  have  the  brooks  and  streams  running  around  so,  I  must  put  a  stop  to  that  right 
away.    And  then,  such  festoons  of  icicles  as  I  have  to  hang  here  and  there." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Nature,  "you  are  a  jolly  and  cheery  fellow,  sure  enough,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  my  robe  of  ermine,  for  it  is  getting  cold." 


SANTA  CLAUS. 


Oh,  Santa  Claus  is  a  merrj'  Prince, 
He  rules  o'er  the  Cliristnias-tree  ! 

His  castle  is  built  in  fairy-land 
On  the  topmost  peak  of  Glee. 

The  name  of  the  castle  is  Joyousness, 
And  down  through  its  gardens  gay 

Run  Happy  River  and  Merry  Brook 
To  Laughing  Sea  away. 

The  frisky  leaves  blow  here  and  there 
In  the  sweet  little  dancing  breeze. 

And  fairy  birds  frolic  the  livelong  day 
Through  the  beautiful  wind-swept  trees. 

And  here  in  the  gardens  are  growing  the  toys 
That  ripen  for  Christmas-day, 


And  our  merry  Prince  has  to  tell  tlie  time 
When  they  're  ready  to  garner  away. 

And  how,  do  you  ask,  does  he  bring  them  to  earth  ? 

— In  a  beautiful  fairy  boat, 
That  sails  along  through  a  white-cloud  sea. 

Like  a  graceful  swan  afloat. 

And  when  he  draws  near  to  the  frozen  earth, 

He  leaps  to  his  loaded  sleigh. 
He  dons  his  furs  and  grasps  the  reins. — 

Then,  "  Hurrah  !  away,  away  !  " 

Now,  if  you  can  peep  beyond  the  clouds 

On  some  wonderful  Christmas-eve, 
I 'm  sure  you  will  see  him  sailing  down, 

His  beautiful  gifts  to  leave. 
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MADIE'S  CHRISTMAS. 


MadiE  is  a  very  happy  little  girl ;  and  this  is  why  her  smile  is  so  bright.  She  is 
called  the  middle  child  of  the  family,  because  she  has  a  brother  Joe,  who  is  older, 
and  a  brother  Benny,  who  is  younger  than  she  is.  The  boys  are  playing  horse  now,  for  I 
can  hear  Joe  saying:  "  G-e-t  up!"  But  Madie  does  not  like  to  play  horse.  She 
would  rather  run  about  in  the  snow  with  Trip,  her  dear  little  black  and 
white  dog. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  Madie's  Christmas,  just  one  year  ago. 
She  and  Joe  and  Benny  were  very  happy  on  that  day,  for  they  had  a 
Christmas-tree  full  of  bright  little  candles,  all  lighted,  and  pretty  presents 
which  their  Papa  soon  handed  them  from  its  branches.  Madie  put  hers 
in  a  nice  pile,  all  but  the  best  doll.  She  carried  that  in  her 
arms  nearly  all  day,  and  said,  "  I  love  her,  oh,  ever  so  much 
already  !  " — Joe  liked  his  Punch-and-Judy  show  very  much, 
and  said  it  was  by  far  the  best  thing  on  the  beautiful  tree ; 
and  baby  Benny  was  made  very  happy  by  a  lovely  silver 
rattle.  This  was  a  year  ago,  you  know, 
when  Benny  was  only  fifteen  months  old. 
Well,  once  during  the  day,  Madie  was  not 

glad,  and  her  smiles  went  quite  away.  I  '11  tell  you  how  it  was :  She 
dressed  herself  in  her  Mamma's  elegant  silk  skirt,  for  fun,  and  with  her 
doll  in  her  arms  knocked  at  her  Papa's  door. 

I  lady  "  she  said  ;  "  and,  oh, 
be  to  see  me  !  " 
have  some  fun,  too.  So 
could  not  open  the  door, 
ed,  and  Papa  talked  to  her 
he  stepped  back  so  that  she 
not  know  this ;   and  she 
hard,  that — what  do  you 
open,  and  Madie  fell  down 
flat,  and  bumped  poor  dolly's  head  upon 
the  floor  !    Ah,  how  badly  she  felt !  She 
forgot  to  be  good,  and  cried,  and  stamp- 
ed her  little  feet.    She  even  threw  off 
the  long  skirt  that  had  made  her  look  so 
fine,  and  wrapped  dolly  up  in  it,  and  told 
her,  crossly,  to  "lie  there."    Papa,  to 
make  Madie  laugh,  got  down  on  his  knees 
and  begged  his  little  girl  to  forgive  him.     But  she  frowned  and  turned  her  back. 


"  I  '11  play  I  am  a  big 
how  surprised    Papa  will 

But  Papa  wanted  to 
he  made  believe  that  he 
Madie  knocked  and  knock- 
through  the  door;  at  last 
might  come  in.  Madie  did 
knocked  and  pushed  so 
think  ? — The     door  flew 


Then 


he  went  softly  away,  and  when  Madie  turned  to  forgive  him,  she  saw  that  she  was  all 
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alone.  "  O  !  Papa  !  Papa  !  "  she 
cried,  as  she  ran  up  stairs.  "  Come 
back — I  '11  forgive  you  !  " 

lie  ran  into  a  room  and  shut 
the  door  ;  and  when  she  knocked 
and  begged  him  to  let  her  in,  he 
made  believe  cry.     "  Go  away  !  " 


he  said  just  as  Madie  had  said  it 
when  she  was  naughty.  "  But 
I 'm  good,  now  !  "  begged  Madie, 
want  j'on  !  "  sobbed  Papa  in  fun. 
again  with  her  little  girl."  So  ^. 
put  on  the  skirt  as  fast  as  she 
doll  on  her  arm  she  met  Papa  in 

"  Good-day,  sir  !  "  said  she  very  sweetly 

and  we  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas,  sir." 
"  The  same  to  you,"  said  Papa  with  a  bow, 
as  he  caught  his  little  girl  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her, —  "and  now  take  off  your  fin- 
ery, and  put  on  your  white  fur  coat,  for 
you  are  to  go  in  the  carriage  with  Mamma, 
to  bring  your  cousins.  We  all  shall  have 
a  happy  Christmas  dinner  together  !  " 

"  Oh,  oh,  how  lovely  !  "  cried  Madie, 
laughingwith  joy;  and  Benny  clapped  his  little  hands,  while  Joe  held 
him  up  to  the  window  to  see  the  horses  come  prancing  to  the  house. 
Madie  from  the  steps — "Mamma    says  you  and  Benny  may 


laughing. 

"  I  want  the  fine  lady 
Madie  ran  down  and 
could,  and  then  with  her 
the  hall. 

"  I 've  brought  my  little  girl  to  see  you, 


"Joe!"  called 
come,  too!  " 

"Me  tan't, 
Doody ! " 


stoutly.    "  Me  doin'  to  see  Doe  work  his  Punce-and- 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 
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Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year ;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  it  comes  uncommonly  early  some- 
limes,  that  is,  for  Jack-in-the-Pulpits,  who,  so  to 
speak,  are  cultivated  by  St.  NICHOLAS.  Here 
my  birds  have  hardly  finished  picking  up  the 
crumbs  from  Thanksgiving  feasts,  when,  lo  !  a 
sound  of  joy  is  heard,  the  East  is  aglow  with  a  new 
light,  and  little  "Merry  Christmases  "  begin  to 
tingle  and  sparkle  deep  in  everybody's  heart,  ready 
to  spread  and  grow  until,  on  the  blessed  day,  they 
leap  forth  in  happy  speech  and  great  love  for  all 
the  world  in  general,  and  every  one  in  particular  ! 

I  can  see  that  you  already  are  conscious  of  this 
same  Christmas  something  — 

Ha  !  Ho  !  I  feel  the  glow, 
But  what  it  is  I  hardly  know  ; 
It  must  be  Christmas  coming,  O  ! 

Bless  me  I  wliat  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  be  able 
to  make  otlier  folk  happy, —  rich  folk,  poor  folk 
(most  especially  poor  folk),  young  folk,  old  folk, 
sick  folk,  well  folk,  —  to  start  a  summer  in  their 
souls  right  in  the  middle  of  winter  —  a  summer  of 
roses,  lollipops  and  trumpets  and  drums !  God 
bless  you,  my  beloved,  and  keep  you  in  peace  and 
goodness  and  joy  till  Jack  says  "  Merry  Christ- 
mas "  to  you  again  ! 

Now  for  business.  What  matter  shall  we  dis- 
pose of  first  ?  It  shall  be  the  letters.  Here  is  one 
from  Angie  : 

WHO   CAN  EXPLAIN? 

Newbi'Rg,  June  7,  1884. 
Mv  DEAR  Jack  :  This  afternoon  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  back 
piazza  watching  a  thunder-storm  come  up  the  river,  I  seemed  to  see 
clouds,  or,  rather,  quite  a  few  miniature  feathers,  about  as  large  as 
a  pencil-dot  floating  through  the  air,  when  I  looked  across  the  river 
or  at  the  sky.  It  never  happened  to  me  before,  or,  at  least,  I  think 
it  never  did,  although  it  may  have  done  so.  Perhaps,  this  is  quite 
common,  but,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouljle,  will  you  print  thts  note, 
and  let  the  dear  Little  School-ma'am's  scholars  give  me  an  answer'? 

^'niir  constant  reader,  Angie  M.  Mvers. 


The  Little  School-ma'am  says  that  Angle's  ex- 
perience is  not  an  uncommon  one.  She  thinks 
that  she  may  have  been  watching  the  lightning,  or 
else  the  sun  as  it  was  being  alternately  hidden 
and  revealed  by  the  clouds. 

But  why  should  watching  either  the  lightning  or 
the  sun  make  Angle's  eyes  act  in  this  remarkable 
manner?  Have  any  of  my  boys  and  girls  any  ex- 
planation to  offer? 

A  GOOD  MAN'S  ADVICE. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Deacon : 

Dear  Jack  ;  Let  me  show  your  youngsters  some  words  that 
a  good  and  gifted  man  once  wrote  in  the  fly-leaf  of  a  new  book. 
The  book  had  been  bought  by  a  young  Boston  mother  for  her  only 
bi'y,  and  she  was  in  the  cars  <m  her  way  home  from  New  York, 
when  she  was  joined  by  Wendell  Phillips,  who  chanced  to  be  on  the 
same  train.  They  were  old  friends,  and  the  mother  soon  showed 
Mr,  Phillips  the  book,  which  was  entitled,  Speciach's  for  Ycning 
Eyes.  He  glanced  over  it,  and  then,  taking  a  pencil  from  his 
pocket,  rapidly  wrote  these  few  lines  on  the  fly-leaf: 

"  Frank 
Better  loves  to  read 
Than  to  play : 
Hear  him  with  mother  plead, 
*  Bring  me  a  book  from  far  away.* 
Books, 
The  mind's  food, 

Are  good : 
But  never  clutch 
Too  much. 
Good  soul,  sound  stomach,  strong  br.ain, — 
These  are  the  chain 
Which  hold  the  world  in  your  hand 
And  govern  the  land. 
These  serve  God  the  best, 
Till  he  gives  you  rest. 
If  you 'd  fill  life  with  true  joy, 
My  boy. 

While  you  use  these  '  Stectacles 
For  Young  Eves,' 
Remember  to  get  stiong 
As  well  as  wise. 

"WciM-n  Phillips." 

This  was  some  years  ago.  Frank,  who  is  now  a  man  and  well 
worthy  of  his  noble  old  friend,  lately  showed  me  the  book.  I  begged 
him  to  let  me  copy  the  lines  for  your  yotmg  folk. 

Yours  truly,  Silas  Green. 


A    BIRD   WITH   AN  OVERCOAT. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  curious  and  sedate  old 
fellow,  who  not  only  seems  to  have  on  an  over- 
coat, but  one  that  apparently  belonged  to  his 
great-great-grandfather.  It  is  long  in  the  sleeves, 
high  in  the  neck,  and  seems  to  be  a  little  narrow 
in  the  back.  In  fact,  this  overcoat  is  such  a  close 
fit  that  it  never  comes  off,  as  it  is  the  peculiar 
marking  of  the  bird,  and  is  made  of  curious  feath- 
ers that  appear  almost  like  scales. 

If  our  comical-looking  friend  could  talk,  he  would 
tell  you  that  this  picture  was  taken  while  he  was  on 
a  visit  to  Her  Majesty  the  Oueen  of  England,  and 
was  boarding  at  the  London  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  that  he  belongs  to  the  exalted  order  of 
Spe/iisci.  Between  you  and  me  this  high-sound- 
ing word  only  means  that  he  is  a  penguin,  who 
lives  in  some  of  the  Queen's  dominions  in  the 
Antarctic  regions,  and,  like  all  the  feathered  in- 
habitants of  out-of-the-way  countries,  he  seems 
very  strange  and  curious  and  not  at  all  bird-like. 
Note  how  far  back  his  feet  are ;  how  erect  he 
stands ;  how  long  his  arms  are,  and  how  much 
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like  fins  they  look.  You  would  almost  think  him 
a  fish,  and  should  you  sec  him  in  the  water  you 
would  be  sure  of  it,  for  there  he  dives  along  just 
like  one,  and  experts  have  taken  his  brothers  and 
cousins  for  small  porpoises  as  they  jumped  from 
wave  to  wave,  using  their  long  wings  just  like  fins. 
On  shore  they  stand  upright,  and  march  along  in 
great  bodies,  so  that  from  a  distance  they  have 
been  taken  for  soldiers. 

Our  friend  in  London,  as  I  am  told  by  C.  F. 
Holderj  the  naturalist,  is  the  representative  of  a 


1'.[I-;d  with  an  OVICKLOAT,"  —  (F1^0^t  a  rHOXOCRAPH  CV  MESSRS.  r.RIGGS  AN"D  SON,  LONDON.) 


large  tribe,  all  looking  in  general  alike,  but  hav- 
ing certain  differences,  so  that  they  form  various 
families. 


"Some,"  Mr.  Holder's  letter  says,  "are  king  penguins;  others 
are  jackass  penguins,  while  others,  again,  are  called  rockhoppers. 
They  are  all  confined  to  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  live  in  rookeries 
on  the  desert  islands  in  such  vast  numbers  that  no  one  could  count 
them.  They  live  in  regular  cities  of  grass,  divided  off  into  streets, 
alleys,  and  lanes,  along  which  the  penguin  families  pass  just  as 
people  do  in  their  own  homes.  The  king  penguins  divide  their 
settlement  into  two  portions :  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  and  the  latter 


is  the  nursery  where  the  mothers  and  young  live,  curious  little  fel- 
lows covered  with  wool.  If  any  of  your  friends,  dear  Jack,  should 
go  on  a  hunt  after  penguin  eggs  they  would  be  awfully  puzzled,  as 
perhaps  after  seeing  an  egg  from  a  distance,  when  they  got  to  the 
spot  they  would  find  no  egg  there,  while  the  old  bird  would  protest 
with  its  '  urr — urr — urr '  that  it  knew  nothing  about  it.  Old  sailors 
used  to  say  that  the  birds  carried  their  great  eggs  under  their  arms, 
but  that  was  a  mistake.  The  missing  egg  will  be  found  in  a  pouch 
right  between  the  bird's  broad-webbed  feet.  So  you  see  some  of  the 
penguins  not  only  have  overcoats,  but  pockets  in  which  the  egg  is 
carried  about  on  land  and  kept  warm,  and  is  the  only  nest  the  pen- 
guin has.  Some  of  the  penguins,  as  the  jackass  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  build  a  nest  near  the  shore;  and  what  a  nest  it  is!  Perhaps 
there  will  be  a  collection  of  pebbles,  then  a  covering  of  the  white 
and  blue  shells  of  a  goose  barnacle;  then  some  sea-weed,  and  then, 
in  the  case  I  have  in  view,  half 

  a  dozen  rusty  nails,  a  piece  of 

wood  from  a  wreck,  the  nozzle  of 
an  old  glass  bottle,  and  the  cover 
of  a  tin  can — curious  material, 
your  children  will  say,  for  a  nur- 
sery !  Such  a  nest  was  found 
in  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  the 
objects  were  taken  from  a  hut 
deserted  by  whalers.  Several  of 
the  birds  had  taken  possession 
of  the  hut  and  built  their  nests 
on  the  floor,  and  made  violent 
objecrion  when  the  rightful  own- 
ers returned. " 


All  these  facts,  you 
must  understand,  are 
taken  down  from  my 
friend  Holder's  personal 
information,  and  my 
birds  assure  me  that  he 
knows  a  great  deal 
about  birds  and  beasts, 
and  all  manner  of  living 
thin  gs. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  BIG 
DOG. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Oct.  2d,  1884. 
Dear  Jack-in-the-Pi'lpit  : 
I  was  lying  at  my  master's  feet 
the  other  evening  when  his  sister 
was  reading  to  him  out  of  St. 
Nicholas  (which  they  think 
very  much  of,  by  the  way)  about 
the  advanced  ages  of  dogs  and 
other  animals,  so  I  thought  that 
I  would  get  her  to  write  to  you 
and  tell  you  about  a  dog  that  is 
big  if  he  is  n't  old, 

I  was  given  to  my  little  master 
on  his  twelfth  birthday,  and  I 
think  everything  of  him,  and  he 
thinks  just  as  much  of  me,  you 
may  be  sure. 

I  am  a  full-blooded  Newfound- 
land dog  of  the  St.  John's  breed ; 
I  am  one  year  old,  my  weight 
is  145  pounds,  my  height.  33 
inches,  my  length,  from  tip  of 
nose  to  tip  of  tail,  is  70  inches, 
and  what  is  more,  dear  Jack,  I 
am  still  growing. 

Every  day  I  go  with  my  mas- 
ter to  a  restaurant  to  get  my  meat,  and  I  carry  the  basket  in  my 
mouth  there  and  back. 

I  am  the  biggest  dog  in  this  cit>'.  and  I  heard  a  lady  say  one  day 
that  when  I  growl  it  shakes  the  house.  I  expect  that  you  will 
think  me  a  ver>'  self-conceited  dog  ;  but  everybody  tells  me  that  I  am 
noble  and  handsome,  so  I  begin  to  think  that  it  is  so. 

Yours  truly, 

Lionel  Lo\'ering. 


P.  S.  Lionel  is  my  real  name,  but  ever>-  one  in  the  family  calls 
ne  Lion  for  ?.hort. 

L.  L 
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Chicago,  |  u  . 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  The  principal  of  our  Sunday-school  is  goin^' 
to  get  up  a  "  Children's  Christmas  Chib,"  Uke  the  one  you  told  about, 
so  that  we  may  give  presents  to  all  the  poor  little  children.  I  think  it 
will  be  lovely  to  see  them  made  so  happy.  We  have  to  pay  ten  cents 
to  enter,  and  ten  cents  every  month.  This  money  must  be  earned, 
not  exactly  by  work,  but  by  some  self-denial  or  something  like  that. 
1  have  a  lovely  Sunday-school  teacher,  who  will  help  our  class  to 
dress  dolls  and  make  pretty  things.  We  used  to  have  a  dog,  a  cat 
and  little  kittens,  three  cows,  a  great  number  of  chickens  and  ducks, 
and  two  horses.  But  we  moved  and  left  them  all  with  my  grand- 
father. I  have  taken  St.  Nicholas  ever  so  long,  and  like  it  very 
much.  The  account  of  the  Portland  "Christmas  Club"  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  last  December  gave  us  the  idea  of  getting  up  one. 

Your  friend,        Eligenie  L. 

"  An  admiring  friend,  M.  D.,"  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for 
the  compliment  of  the  following  lines  which  he  kindly  sends  to  the 
Lelter-Iio.K  : 

A  VISIT  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS. 
{New  version.) 

It  was  time  he  should  come,  and  1  thought  he  might  be 

In  the  package  the  postman  had  handed  to  me; 

I  tore  off  the  wrapper  incredibly  quick. 

And  saw  "in  a  moment  that  it  was  St.  Nick," — 

Not  he  whose  one  visit  occurs  in  December, 

Whom  all  little  ones  by  his  gifts  can  remember. 

But  dear  old  St.  Nick,  with  its  goodness  and  cheer 

That  brighten  our  household  each  month  of  the  year ! 


Wellsboro,  Pa.,  September,  1884. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  ten  years  old,  :md  we  have  taken 
you  eleven  years,  so  I  have  had  the  St.  Nicholas  all  my  life.  You 
don't  know  how  glad  we  are  when  a  new  number  of  you  comes. 
There  is  a  scramble  and  a  rush,  for  we  all  try  to  get  a  look  at  it  first. 
I  say  "all,"  for  there  are  a  good  many  of  us — five  girls  and  two 
boys  besides  me. 

I  read  "  Marvin  and  his  Boy  Hunters,"  and  wished  it  was  longer; 
and  the  "  Spinning-wheel  Stories"  are  splendid  !  We  have  an  old 
dog  named  Towzer.  He  is  a  very  good  dog.  but  rather  hard  on 
cats.  Whene\er  he  sees  one,  he  'II  chase  it  till  it  runs  up  a  tree. 
But  still  he  never  hurts  them.  One  day  he  saw  a  little  kitten  drown- 
ing in  a  stream,  and  he  just  put  his  nose  in  and  lifted  it  out,  and  let 
it  run  away  without  chasing  it.  Was  n't  he  good?  There 's  ever 
so  much  more  to  say  ;  but  as  I  don't  want  to  fill  up  any  more  room 
in  your  precious  magazine,  I  'II  stop. 

Your  loving  reader,       Frances  P  . 


Kincardine,  Ont..  February',  1S84. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  Canadian  girl,  living  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Huron.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  range  of  ice  hills  which 
arc  formed  along  the  lake  shore  every  winter,  and  which  have  the 
appearance  of  a  range  of  miniature  mountain-peaks,  rising  sometimes 
to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Some  of  these  are  hollow,  with  an 
opening  leading  to  the  water,  and  each  wave  as  it  surges  into  the 
opening  sends  forth  a  jet  of  spray  and  pieces  of  ice  from  the  summit 
like  a  real  volcano.  It  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see  a  range  of  ice 
mountains  stretching  for  miles  along  the  shore,  most  of  them  snowy 
white  and  others  of  a  mottled  appearance,  owing  to  the  sand  thrown 
up  by  the  waves.  The  ice  during  the  winter  season  stretches  out  as 
far  as  the  horizon,  but  it  is  often  taken  nearly  all  away  by  the  wind. 
From  your  true  friend, 

  Agnes  May  R  . 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  October,  1884. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  intended  for  some  time  to  write  to 
you,  but  have  put  it  off,  as  little  folks  are  very  apt  to  do,  and. 
Mamma  says,  big  folks,  too  !  But  now  I  have  something  that  I 
7r:?isi  tell  you.  I  have  had  a  real  Jumbo  day.  just  as  big  in  pleas- 
ure as  Jumbo  is  as  an  elephant,  and  with  Jumbo,  too.  Bamum's 
circus  has  been  here,  with  Jumbo  and  Queen  and  the  Baby,  and  I 
enjoyed  seeing  Queen  and  the  Baby  so  much  after  reading  the 
October  Sr.  Nicholas.  Queen  looks  so  gentle  and  quiet,  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  she  ever  could  be  in  such  a  rage.  Of  course,  in  a 
large  city  like  this,  it  is  difficult  to  find  vacant  ground  for  the  large 
tents,  and  it  happened  that  the  place  finally  chosen  was  very  near 
where  I  live,  only  half  a  block  from  the  back  of  our  yard.  There 
were  thirty  elephants  with  the  circus,  but  the  ones  which  interested 
me  most  were  the  three  I  first  mentioned,  and  which  have  become 
so  well  known  to  all  of  us  children  who  read  the  St.  Nicholas,  as 


I  do.  While  the  parade  was  going  through  the  streets  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  keepers  brought  those  three  elephants  to  the  hydrant 
near  us  and  gave  them  their  bath.  You  never  saw  anything 
so  funny  as  Jumbo  was  :  he  would  fill  his  trunk  with  water  and 
throw  it  first  over  the  left  side  of  his  body,  then  the  ri^ht  side,  then 
over  his  back,  and  ne.vt  under  him  on  his  stomach.  Sometimes  he 
would  lift  one  ear  and  throw  the  water  in  there.  Several  times  the 
keeper  took  hold  of  his  trunk  and  led  him  away  to  give  Queen  and 
the  Baby  a  chance  to  get  near  the  tub,  but  before  he  could  fairly 
turn  around.  Jumbo's  trunk  was  over  his  head  and  into  the  tub 
again.  Sometimes  he  threw  the  water  over  the  Baby,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  very  much.  Again,  late  in  the  afternoon,  they  brought 
these  three  out  to  the  hydrant,  and  my  papa  took  me  out  close  to 
them.  I  did  enjoy  it  all  so  much,  and  I  wished  all  the  little  children 
could  have  had  such  a  day  with  Jumbo  as  I  had.  I  watch  for  St, 
Nicholas  every  month,  and  think  I  like  best  the  articles  that  tell 
about  circuses  and  cats.  Your  constant  reader,      Sar.\h  C. 


Afton  House,  Afton,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  little  girl  nearly  ten  years  old,  and 
am  spending  some  time  with  my  grandma  and  aunt  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia.  We  are  all  natives  of  New  Orleans,  La.  This  is  the 
first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  you,  and  1  hope  you  will  not  throw  it  in 
the  scrap-basket.  My  mamma,  who  is  in  Montgomerjs  Ala.,  wrote 
me  that  my  little  sister,  who  is  only  eighteen  months  old,  said  one 
night,  when  she  was  sleepy,  "Mamma,  my  eyes  are  gone."  I 
thought  the  remark  so  original  I  would  write  it  to  you. 

I  am  so  delighted  with  St.  Nicholas,  and,  although  not  a  sub- 
scriber, I  have  been  taking  all  the  numbers  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  and  have  three  or  four  volumes.  The  stories  are  all  so  pretty 
I  can't  say  which  I  like  best. 

I  would  like  to  write  of  the  lovely  scenery  around  here,  but  I 
wont  tire  yon  any  more  ;  so  I  remain,  your  new  and  admiring  little 
friend,  Edith  C  . 


Bessie  H.,  Brooklyn:  Concord,  Mass. 


Beiri  t,  Svri.\,  1884. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  A  young  girl  and  her  little  brother  were 
out  on  a  boating  expedition  with  some  friends.  The  little  boy 
asked  his  sister  to  throw  a  wet  handkerchief  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  puff  out  like  a  balloon.  She  replied 
that  she  could  n't  do  it  then  with  her  gloves  on,  and  told  him  to 
wait.  He  said  nothing  more  about  it  until  they  had  landed,  and 
then  he  repeated  his  request.  She  again  told  him  that  he  must 
wait  until  they  reached  home,  and  then  remarked  to  one  of  the 
party  that  her  little  brother  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a  great 
attainment  to  be  able  to  make  a  balloon  out  of  a  handkerchief. 

Was  that  a  correct  use  of  the  word  "attainment,"  or  would  it 
have  been  better  to  say  "  accomplishment "  ? 

We  have  been  having  quite  a  little  controversy  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  making  a  right  use  of  the  word,  and  so  I  thought  I  would 
ask  you  to  settle  the  question  for  us,  and  we  will  agree  on  whatever 
you  decide.  Yours  truly,  Alfreda  P. 

It  was  an  allowable  use  of  the  word  attainment,  but  accomplish- 
ment would  have  been  a  better  word  in  that  special  instance. 

Hazleton,  Pa. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  have  taken  your  magazine  for  eight 
years,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  like  Miss  Alcott's  and  Frank 
R.  Stockton's  stories  very  much. 

The  town  in  which  I  live  is  all  undermined  by  coal-mines,  and 
sometimes  parts  of  the  town  sink  down,  and  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  are  all  full  of  mine-holes.  I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  be  too  old  to  read  you.     Yours,  etc.,     F.  C.  L. 

We  heartily  thank  the  following  young  friends  for  the  very 
pleasant  letters  we  have  received  from  them:  Stephanie  Marie 
Coster,  Georgie  and  Lucy,  Victorin,  A.  McClees,  Maybell  E.  H., 
Kate,  "  Edie,"  Clifton  D.  Pettis,  "Papa  and  I,"  Christine  M., 
Gettie  Nagel,  Meredith  Hanna,  A.  E.  C.,  May  Bell  Mayer.  Flor- 
ence P.  Bosse,  Stanley  J.  T.  Platts,  Mabel  H.  Chase,  C.  Highe, 
Reid  Simpson,  Blanche  McC,  Flora  Gros,  Mabel  Pollard,  P.  W.  S., 
Louise  Adele  Ken,  George  Walkem,  Norah  Hamilton,  M.  E.  K., 
L.  I.,  Gussie,  Benny,  and  "Skye,"  Mary  B.,  L.  F.  L.,  Kittle 
Greenwood  A. ,  Geo.  W.  Stearns,  A.  Lincoln  Fisher,  K.  Emmet, 
W.  B..  Lillie.  Virginia  D'Orfeuille  Start. 
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AGASSIZ  ASSOCIATION  — FORTY-FOURTH  REPORT. 


To  ALL  the  members  and  friends  of  (he  Agassiz  Association  we 
wish  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Although  the  summer  has  its  advantages  in  affording  objects  for 
collection,  and  warm  days  that  invite  us  out-of-doors,  yet  tlie  winter 
is,  after  all,  quite  as  friendly  to  our  work,  for  we  all  are  quietly  at 
home  or  at  school,  and  have  leisure  for  that  patient  study  of  our 
specimens  which  is  our  real  purpose. 

The  most  prominent  feature  noticeable  this  month  in  the  progress 
of  our  Association  is  the  greater  earnestness  of  the  members  and 
the  more  substantial  character  of  the  work  reported. 

Superintendents  of  schools  are  coming  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
A.  A.,  and  they  see  in  it  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  intro- 
ducing the  study  of  Nature  into  the  public  schools. 

The  effect  of  our  Convention  is  apparent  in  the  formation  of  new 
Chapters,  and  in  the  stimulus  received  by  old  Chapters. 

The  Chapters  of  Iowa  have  formed  a  State  Assembly,  like  the 
city  Assemblies  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  P.uffalo,  etc.,  and  the  invita- 
tions to  their  next  annual  meeting,  in  August,  1885,  are  already 
issued.  It  will  not  be  long  before  all  our  larger  cities  will  have  these 
valuable  and  powerful  Assemblies. 

Let  each  one  do  his  utmost  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  work  done 
in  his  Chapter,  and  to  e.\tend  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  the 
general  Association.  By  the  way,  there  is  properly  only  one 
"Agassiz  Association,"  consisting  of  many  local  Societies.  It  is  not 
right,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  Blanktown  Agassiz  Association," 
but  rather  of  the  "  Blanktown  Chapter  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Agassiz  Association."  Any  other  form  leads  to  confusion.  The 
new  Chapters  of  the  month  arc  as  follows : 

New  Chai'TERS. 

No.  Name.  No.  0/  Monbcrs.  Address. 

703  Philadelphia  (X)  12.  ,S.  K.  Biddle,  449  W.  2d  St. 

704  Canastota,  N.  Y   5.  .Chas.  E.  Beebee. 

705  Philadelphia  <Y)   9.. Miss    Edith   Earpe,    641  N. 

43d  St. 

706  Canandaigua,  N.  Y  12.  .Lansing  Burnett. 

707  Spenceville,  Cal  14.  .Miss  Maude  M.  Smith. 

708  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y   4..P.  T.  Bourne. 

709  Philadelphia  (Z)  ii,.H.  D.  Allen,  2305  St.  Albans 

Place. 

710  San  Bernardino,  Cal  20.. A.  S.  Guthrie. 

711  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y   5  . .  E.  R.  Wait. 

712  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (I)   4..L    E.    Underbill,    227  Ray- 

mond St. 

713  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y  12.. R.  W.  Morey. 

714  Concord,  N.  H   6,  Brian  C.  Roberts,  76  Rum- 

ford  St. 

715  Bloomington.   Ill   4 ..  Spencer  Ewing. 

DlSCONTINrED. 

545    Fall  River,  Mass  O.  K.  Hawes. 

Exchanges. 

The  Leno.v  Chapter  has  for  exchange,  geodes  and  various  fine 
mineral  specimens,  mounted  woods  (labeled),  birds'  eggs,  and 
Central  American  ferns.  Address  for  particulars,  William  Andreus, 
Lenox  Academy.  Lenox,  Mass. 

The  Sec.  of  Salisbury,  Mass.  (A),  is  Ralph  Halley,  instead  of  Miss 
Helen  Montgomery. 

Minerals,  insects,  and  birds,  for  large  and  rare  insects,  or  other 
specimens  in  general. —  G.  W.  Altman,  534  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

I  should  like  to  correspond  with  Edgar  G.  Banta.  His  name  is 
almost  like  mine. —  Edward  G.  Banta,  Osceola,  Iowa. 

Perfect  A  rgyjuiis  Cybcle,  Argytmis  Bellona,  and  Vanessa  Ceerdui, 
for  other  butterflies. —  Miss  McFarland,  1727  F.  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Notes. 

138.  Stvarms  0/ Bittterjlies, — We  have  had  a  swarm  of  thou- 
sands of  golden-brown  butterflies  on  our  maples. —  E.  G.  Banta, 
Osceola,  Iowa. 

139.  Cardmal  Head  (?), —  I  found  near  Long  Branch,  in  a 
clump  of  elder,  the  nest  of  a  large  bird.  The  bird  is  black,  and  has 
a  cardinal  head.  The  nest  was  fully  five  inches  in  length  and  three 
in  width,  and  was  fastened  by  four  corners  to  the  branch.   The  eggs. 


three  or  four  in  number,  were  of  a  lilac  tinge,  with  irregular  black 
marks  at  the  larger  end.  I  should  like  to  know  what  bird  it  is. — 
Mary  H.  Tatnall. 

142.  Insecis  ill  Snoiv. —  August  5,  I  was  coming  down  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  of  Colorado — Grey's  Peak.  Near  the  sum- 
mit was  a  large  snow-bank,  far  above  timber-line.  In  this  snow  was 
a  large  number  of  living  msects,  Hies,  mosquitoes,  and  bugs. 
Without  moving  I  counted  over  twelve  different  kinds.  They  were 
burrowing  in  the  snow  and  traveling  around  in  their  little  caves. 
Perhaps  the  hanks  are  the  breeding-places  for  the  mountain  insects, 
as  ponds  are  the  homes  of  the  insects  lower  down. 

It  will  be  worth  white  for  the  members  of  the  clubs  near  the 
mountains  to  study  the  snow-banks  and  note  down  what  they  see. — 
Rev.  W.  I).  Westervelt,  Denver,  Colorado. 

143.  Cynthia  Hmitcra. —  This  butterfly,  hitherto  very  rare,  has 
this  year  been  quite  abundant  here.  I  foimd  the  lar\'a;  on  the 
"  Dusty  Miller."  They  are  black  at  first  and  covered  with  spines, 
but  become  light  gray  as  they  grow  older.  There  were  three  broods 
this  season. —  Eugene  H,  Home,  Stratham,  N.  Y. 

144.  Katydids. — "When  a  boy  I  lived  in  Kentucky.  Black 
locust-trees  surrounded  our  house.  When  the  katydids  began  to 
sing  in  the  evening,  we  children  used  to  go  out  into  the  yard  and 
touch  tree  after  tree  with  our  fingers.  No  matter  how  light  the 
touch,  it  caused  the  singing  to  cease,  and  a  moment  or  two  after  our 
fingers  were  removed  it  would  recommence.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  as  many  as  ten  katydids  on  a  single  tree,  and  no  matter  how 
close  we  approached,  or  how  near  we  placed  our  fingers  to  the  tree, 
the  music  would  continue  ;  but  the  lightest  touch  would  cause  it  to 
stop  instantaneously.  At  the  time,  I  did  this  for  mere  amusement; 
but,  in  thinking  of  it  in  later  years,  I  am  puzzled  to  account  for  it." 
Such  is  the  singular  story  told  me  by  a  gentleman  in  whom  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence.  Have  others  of  the  A.  A.  had  any  similar 
experience,  or  will  any  one  give  an  explanation  of  this  strange  fact? 
—  Frank  M.  Davis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

145.  IVIteclbitg." — I  noticed  in  the  June  St.  Nicholas  your 
question  in  regard  to  the  so-called  "  wheelbug." 

Its  scientific  name  is  Rcdmnns  novenarius  say;  Prionotus  crista- 
tus  (Linn.):  the  eggs  are  of  a  square-flasked  shape,  and  are  de- 
posited in  a  hexagonal  mass,  containing  seventy  or  more.  The 
young  larva;  are  blood-red,  with  black  markings.  The  larvae,  pupa;, 
and  perfect  insects  feed  on  any  insects  they  can  overpower,  not 
sparing  one  of  their  own  kind.  The  imago  is  a  singular  insect,  of 
slow  motions  when  undisturbed,  and  has  on  the  back  of  the  thorax 
a  wheel-like  crest,  having  from  eight  to  thirteen  prongs,  which  is  not 
possessed  by  the  larva;  and  pupa;. —  Yours  truly,  Alonzo  H,  Stew- 
art, Chapter  275  (E),  No.  204  Fourth  St.,  S.  E.   Washington,  D.  C, 


Reports  from  Chapters. 

Wilmlngton,  Del.,  October,  1884. 

Dear  Sir :  This  Friday  we  will  commence  a  new  year  of  hard 
study  of  natural  history.  Last  year  we  collected  a  great  many 
natural  objects,  but  I  think  that  this  year  there  will  be  more  work 
done  than  before.  Hoping  that  it  will  be  of  more  interest  to  us,  I 
remain,  yours,  etc.,  A.  E.  Keigwin,  Sec. 

691,  Red  Bank,  N.  J,  This  is  our  first  report,  and  we  have  little 
matter  yet  to  present  beyond  the  fact  of  our  organization.  The  sug- 
gestions given  in  the  hand-book  were  found  very  helpful ;  and,  with 
their  assistance,  we  experienced  no  difficulty  in  drafting  a  constitu- 
tion and  putting  ourselves  into  working  order. 

Our  first  need  being  a  cabinet,  it  was  agreed  that  each  member 
should  be  his  own  judge  as  to  form  and  material.  To  one.  it  pro\  cd 
to  be  a  set  of  shelves :  to  another,  a  series  of  drawers  ;  while,  for  the 
general  collection,  we  constructed  a  larger  cabinet,  toward  which 
each  one  is  to  contribute. 

Our  attention  has  been  confined  this  summer  mostly  to  the  gather- 
ing of  sea-shells,  birds'  eggs,  and  different  \'arieties  of  leaves,  to  tht 
arranging  of  which  we  purpose  devoting  our  winter  evenings. 

Thanks  to  St.  Nichol.\s  for  pointing  out  to  us  the  way  to  convert 
work  into  play,  and  to  mingle  so  admirably  pleasure  and  instniction. 
—  Persie  B.  Sickels,  Sec. 

256,  Newton  Upper  Falls.  Chapter  256,  A.  A.,  is  still  advancing. 
We  have  added  two  new  members.  One  of  them  is  a  girl  who  is 
very  much  interested  in  natural  histor\'.  especially  entomology.  She 
is  a  very  pleasant  girl,  and  one  whom  we  all  like,  but  is  very  unfor- 
timate  in  one  respect.  For  a  long  time  her  eyes  have  troubled  her, 
and  now  the  doctors  tell  her  that  her  eyesight  will  never  be  stronger, 
and  that  eventually  she  will  be  blind.  So  for  her  the  Agassiz  As- 
sociation is  a  help, —  one  thing  in  which  she  can  niterest  herself. 

In  our  study  we  have  dropped  all  other  departments  of  science, 
and  give  our  whole  attention  to  birds.  We  find  it  ven,"  fascinating, 
and  some  of  our  members  are  growing  to  be  quite  expert  in  distin- 
guishing the  numerous  birds,  and  in  describing  their  nests  and  eggs, 
One  member  reports  finding  bluebirds'  eggs  the  9th  of  March, 
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which  is  earlier  than  ornithologists  give  the  time.  One  question  that 
perplexes  us,  and  upon  which  we  desire  more  knowledge,  is,  Do 
robins  and  other  birds,  if  their  nests  are  troubled  and  some  of  the 
eggs  taken,  eat  the  remaining  eggs,  or  otherwise  destroy  them;  and 
if  not,  what  does  become  of  the  other  eggs  .''  For  often  they  are 
gone  when  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  one  has  approached  the  nest 
since  some  were  taken.  One  member  insists  that  the  birds  eat  their 
own  eggs.  Some  of  the  A.  A.  are  probably  wise  enough  to  know. 
—  Sincerely  yours,  Josie  M.  Hopkins,  Sec. 

47,  Hazleton,  Luzerne  Co. ,  Pa.  Harlan  H.  Ballard.  Dear  Sir  : 
I  submit  to  you  our  third  report.  Our  membership  has  increased  to 
eight,  and  we  expect  soon  to  give  an  entertainment.  Have  our 
cabinet  full  to  overllowing,  and  will  soon  get  a  show-case. 

In  answer  to  the  question  in  report  42, —  how  to  get  fossils  from 
the  rock, —  the  slate  in  which  the  fossils  here  (carboniferous  age)  are 
found  has  a  great  cleavage,  and  even  in  impressions,  and  more  so  in 
t'libsils,  will  crack  open  at  the  specimen.  The  fossils  generally  have 
.1  thin  covering  of  glossy  coal,  which  preserves  the  form  and  per- 
h:ips  makes  them  easier  to  get  out. —  Yours  very  truly,  Thos.  F. 
McNair. 

686,  Lunenburg,  Mass.  Our  days  of  infancy  are  being  passed 
quietly,  but  wc  feel  that  we  are  growing.  We  number  seven  active 
and  three  honorary  members. 

We  have  met  regularly  every  other  Saturday  but  one  since  our  or- 
ganization, .^s  a  safeguard  against  the  admission  of  any  but 
workers  to  active  membership,  we  have  introduced  the  custom  of 
making  the  acceptance  of  an  election  consist  in  reading  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Chapter,  and  we  find  that  this  regulation  works  very  well. 


Each  member  is  expected  once  in  two  months  to  read  a  paper  or 
give  a  talk  before  the  Chapter  on  some  subject  which  he  has  been 
especially  working  up. 

The  chief  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  a  hanging  back  in 
this  matter  of  writing  essays ;  in  this  difficulty  we  presume  we  are 
not  alone. — J.  S.  Pray. 

Physical  GEOGRAt-Hv. 

We  conclude  this  report  by  giving  you  the  following  very  kind 
offer  of  Professor  A.  Ramsay,  of  London  : 

"Although  I  live  a  long  way  off,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to 
show  my  appreciation  of  your  work  by  offering  to  help  in  any  way  1 
can. 

"  This,  I  am  well  aware,  does  not  amount  to  much,  because  my 
time  is  so  fully  occupied  with  scientific  matters  in  this  country;  but 
whatever  I  may  want  in  this  respect  shall,  I  hope,  be  made  up  in 
willingness.  I  will  \  nlunteer  to  do  what  I  can  to  answer  question^ 
in  Physical  Geography. — Yours  faithfully,  A.  Ramsay,  4  Coopt-r 
Road,  Acton,  London,  W." 

[ir/ii  the  Secretaries  of  Chapters  kindly  be  punctual  in  semiitig 
in  their  bi-mo}ithly  reports  ?\ 

President's  address :       I\Ir.  Haijlan  H.  P.allard, 

Principal  of  Lenox  Academy, 

Lenox,  Mass. 


THE  RIDDLE-BOX. 


Each  of  the  sixteen  small  pictures  in  the  above  illustration  may  be  described  by  a  word  of  f  >ur  letters.  Take  the  first  letter  of  the  ftn>t 
four  words,  the  second  of  the  second  four,  the  third  letter  of  the  third  four,  and  the  last  letter  of  the  last  four  words.  These  sixteen  letter* 
will  form  a  Latin  quotation  that  is  always  associated  w  ith  the  Emperor  Constantino. 
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DOUBLE   CROfSH-VVORD  ENIGMA. 

This  differs  from  the  ordinai'y  cross-word  enigma,  by  requiring 
two  answers  instead  of  one.  The  first  letter  of  each  answer  is  "  in 
noisy,  not  in  still,"  the  second  "  in  slaughter,  not  in  kill,"  and  so 
on  until  the  two  words  have  been  spelled.  One  of  these  words  is  a 
name  for  Christmas  Day  ;  the  other,  a  name  for  the  season. 

In  noisy,  not  in  still ; 

In  slaughter,  not  in  kill; 

In  trammel,  not  in  hook; 

In  viewing,  not  iii  look  ; 

In  rivet,  not  in  wed  ; 

In  living,  not  in  dead  ; 

In  trident,  not  ni  prong; 

In  yearning,  not  in  long. 

FK.ANK  SNELLING. 

PECULIAR  ACROSTICS. 

Each  of  the  words  described  contains  eight  letters.  When  rightly 
selected  and  placed  one  below  the  other  in  the  order  here  given,  the 
third  row  of  letters  (reading  downward)  will  spell  a  festive  season; 
and  the  sixth  row,  a  parasitic  growth  much  in  use  at  that  season. 

Cross-wokds  :  i.  Appeased.  2.  Acting.  3.  Fondled.  4.  Arch- 
bishops. 5.  Assaulted.  6.  Those  who  provide  food.  7.  One  who 
reckons.  8.  Soldiers  trained  to  serve  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
9.  Those  who  examine  metallic  ores.  CYRIL  deane. 

CHARADE. 

Mv  Jirst  was  so  dense  that  second  lost  my  way.  "  Oh,  third !  " 
said  second,  "  this Jirsi  is  enough  to  whole  anybody."  wax. 

.SYNCOPATIONS. 

).  Syncopate  a  blemish  from  to  fail  of  the  intended  effect,  and 
leave  muddy.  2.  Syncopate  a  limb  of  a  man  from  heating,  and  leave 
a  limb  of  a  fowl.  3.  Syncopate  a  little  demon  from  artlessly,  and  leave 
artful.  4.  Syncopate  a  negative  from  to  imply,  and  leave  the  fruit 
of  the  pine.  5.  Syncopate  a  label  from  the  childishness  of  old  age, 
and  leave  a  deer.  6.  Syncopate  a  pony  from  the  weight  of  goods 
carried  in  a  ship,  and  leave  sound.  7.  Syncopate  a  tavern  from  a 
small  fish,  and  lea\  e  to  cut  grass.  8.  Syncopate  the  oily  part  of 
milk  from  shrieking,  and  leave  to  utter  melodious  sounds,  g.  Synco- 
pate a  possessive  pronoun  from  at  what  place,  and  leave  a  personal 
pronoun.  10.  Syncopate  a  sign  from  an  instant,  and  leave  a  familiar 
.ibbreviation.    11.  Syncopate  to  cut  off  from  muddy,  and  leave  an 


emissary,  i-z.  Syncopate  an  emmet  from  a  closet,  and  leave  to  in- 
spect closely.  13.  Syncopate  to  work  for  from  cautious,  and  leave 
a  color. 

The  initials  of  the  syncopated  words,  arranged  in  the  order  here 
given,  will  spell  the  name  of  an  ancient  bishop  whose  feast  is  cele- 
brated in  December.  paul  kekse. 


Reflected.  3. 
A  boy's  nick- 
FKANi:. 


HAT.F-StiUARE- 

I.  Nor  liberal  toward  the  opinion  of  others. 
Measured.  4  An  architectural  embellishment, 
name.    6.  A  boy's  nickname.    7.  In  emend. 

BEHEADIN<;S. 

I.  Behead  an  exclamation,  and  leave  to  need.  2.  Behead  a  shelf, 
and  leave  a  margin.  3.  Behead  a  summary  of  Christian  belief,  and 
leave  a  pastoral  pipe,  4,  Behead  oxygen  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
leave  a  belt.  5.  Behead  a  pronoun,  and  leave  an  inheritor.  6. 
Behead  a  hard  blow,  and  leave  a  bunch. 

The  beheaded  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  well-known  writer. 

IDA  G. 

DIAMOND. 

I.  In  diamond.    2.  A  title,    3.  Lakes.    4.  Chooses.    5.  Guid- 
ance.   6.  To  correct.    7.  Inflexible.    8.  A  kind  of  sauce  for  fish. 
9.  In  diamond.  "navajo." 
DIAGONALS. 


The  diagonals,  beginning  at  the  top,  spell  the  name  of  a  plant 
sometimes  called  the  Christmas-flower. 

Cross-wokds  :  i.  An  evergreen.  2.  To  break.  3.  A  military 
salute.  4.  To  pace.  5.  A  strong  rope.  6.  A  manufacturing  town 
of  England.  7.  An  inundation.  8.  A  subterranean  chapel  9.  To 
elevate.  dvcie. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 


Rebus.    "  Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 

Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well." 
Numerical  Enigma. 

'•praise  Him  for  our  harvest  store, 
He  hath  filled  the  garner  floor; 
And  for  richer  food  than  this, 
Pledge  of  everlasting  bliss." 
Charade.  Sea-man-ship. 

Invekted  Pyramid.  Across:  i.  Barbarian.  2.  Sealion.  3. 
Drips.    4.  Eve.    5.  E. 

Half-square.  i.  Sarcastic.  2.  Aversion.  3.  Relapse.  4 
Craves.    5.  Aspen.    6.  Siss.    7,  Toe.    8.  In.    g.  C. 

Peculiar  Acrostics.  Fourth  line.  Thanksgiving:  sixth  line 
Proclamation.  Cross-words :  i.  mulTiPlex.  2.  cipHeRing.  3. 
bel.VbOred.  4.  barNaCles.  5.  sacKcLoth.  6.  conStAble.  7. 
irif'.aMous.  8.  digltAted.  g.  priVaTion.  10.  decisions.  11, 
chiNcOugh,    12,  conGeNial. 


Cube.  From  i  to  2.  rascal ;  2  to  6,  leaves  ;  5  to  6,  dishes ;  i  to  5, 
rimmed;  3  to  4,  tomtit;  4  to  8,  tether;  7  to  8,  tanner;  3  to  7, 
tumult;  I  to  3,  rat;  2  to  4,  lit;  6  to  8,  sir;  5  to  7,  dot. 

Combination  Puzzle.  Primals,  Name;  finals,  Less.  Cross- 
words: I.  NelL.    2.  AchE.    3.  MisS.    4-  EdS. 

AIet.\morphoses.    I.  One,  ode,  odd,  add,  aid,  rid,  rod,  cod.  coo, 
too,  two.     2.  Fish,  fist,  gist,  girt,  gird,  bird.     3.  North,  forth,  forts, 
fords,  lords,  loads,  roads,  roods,  roots,  boots,  booth,  sooth,  south. 
4,  Earth,  garth,  girth,  girts,  girls,  gills,  galls,  gales,  gates,  hates, 
hater,  water.     5.  East,  last,  lest,  west.    6.  Calf,  call,  cell,  sell,  seal, 
veal,    7.  Pink,  pick,  peck,  peak,  beak,  beam,  seam,  slam,  slag, 
slug,  slue,  blue.    8.  Lion,  lien,  lies,  ties,  tier,  bier,  beer,  bear. 
Pl     Glorious  are  the  woods  in  their  latest  gold  and  crimson, 
Yet  our  full-leaved  willows  are  in  their  freshest  green. 
Such  a  kindly  autumn,  so  mercifully  dealing 
With  the  growths  of  summer,  I  never  yet  have  seen. 

"  Third  p/ November.'^ 


The  names  of  those  who  send  solutions  are  printed  in  the  second  number  after  that  in  which  the  puzzles  appear.  Answers  should  be 
.iddressed  to  St.  Nicholas  "  Riddle-box,"  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  October  Niimber  were  received,  before  October  20,  from  Arthur  Gride  —  Blanche  Sherr\-  — 
-Maggie  T,  Turrill  —  Francis  W.  Islip  —  Hugh  and  Cis  —  "  Daisy,  Pansy,  and  Sweet  William  " —  Harry  Wheelock. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  October  Nimber  were  received,  before  October  ro,  from  Mabel  L.  and  Florence  E.,  i  —  Paul 
Reese,  lo — "  Onlagiskit,"  7 —  Louise  1^.  Pitkin,  i  —  Alice  R.  Douglass,  3  — "  Navajo,"  7  — No  name.  New  York,  i  — "  Luck,"  S  —  Harry 
Creed,  i  —  Albert  Casey,  i  —  May  Lanahan,  3  —  Hallie  Woods,  i  — "  Pepper  and  I\Iaria,"  g  —  M.  Simpkins,  5  —  Clare  and  Constance 
Hubert,  5 — M.  Barnett  and  M.  Gowm,  1  —  W.  Davis,  i — G.  F.  F..  i — D.  C,  3 — Claire  Starkey,  i — Pearl  W.,  i  —  Victor,  i — Ida 
Maude  Preston,  7 —  Mabel  and  Frankie,  3 —  Lilian  Osborne,  i  —  Mabel  C.  1  —  Ella  Vivian,  5  —  Lidie  Le  Maistre,  i  — Johnny  Duck,  11 
—  Cora  Fclson  and  Theresa  Scott,  2  —  L.  E.  M.,  i  —  Bob  Howard,  —  Harn,'  J.  Light,  5 — "Robin  Hood,"  7  —  Louise,  Addie.  and 
Eleanor,  6  —  Alma  Hoffman,  2 —  Efl^e  K.  Talboys,  6  —  Jennie  E.  Denman.  i  —  C.  M.  L.,  9  —  Walter  Kinsev,  i  —  H.  H.  C,  i  —  Maude 
Bugbee,  5  — S.  R.  T.,  12  —  E.  M.  Lewis,  8— Blanche  McC,  i —  " Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee."  4  —  L.'H.  B..  2  — Tiny  Puss,  Mitz 
and  Muff,  10  —  S,  H.  Hepner,  i  —  Pencroft,"  4  —  May  Warren,  3  —  Blanche  Sherr\',  "  Grantham,"  London,  6  —  Herbert  Gaytes,  5  — 
Alex.  Laidlaw,  4  —  Margie  Ware,  i  —  Pliny  O.  Dorman,  i  —  Emma  A.  Warner,  S — Slarian  C.  Hatch,  5  —  L.  L,  q  —  Alice  M.  Burbank, 
I  — Miles  Turpin.  S  —  Olive.  Ida.  and  Lillie  G.,  4  — Lulu  Fargo,  3  —  Edith  L.  Young.  3  — T.  R.  and  E.  R.  S- ,  12  — E.  G.  C.  and  H.  E. 
B.,  6  — "  Shumway  Hen  and  Chickens,"  10 —  "  Two  Cousins,"  6  —  S.  and  S. ,  -  8  —  Clara  and  Mamma,  12  — Jennie  L.  Dupuis.  3  — "  I, 
Me,  and  Myself."  2  —  Ida  and  Edith  Swanwick,  6  — "  Captain  Nemo,"  4  —  E.  Muriel  ( 'irundy,  8  — "Jimmy  Jones."  4  —  Harr\'  S.  Adams, 
3 —  Daisy,  7  —  Papa,  Eleanor,  and  Maude  Peart,  and  J.  Spiller,  7  —  Marjorie  L.,  3  —  G.  and  A.  Cooley,  3  —  Mabel  Cholwell  I^Iiller,  lo  — 
George  Habenicht,  2  —  Petsy  and  Bcatic,  2  —  Mary  P.  Stockett,  8—  Hessie  D.  Boylston,  2 —  Tom  and  George,  4. 
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EC  EMBER. 


A  DEAR  LITTLE 


SCHOOL-MA'AM. 


With  her  funny  littli;  glasses  you 'd  have  thought  her  very 
wise 

If  it  was  n't  for  the  laughter  that  was  peeping  from  her  eyes; 
Just  the  queerest   and    the   dearest   Httle   schoul-ma'ani  ever 
known, 

Whose  way  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  was  certainly  her  own. 

'  I  give  my  brightest  pupil,"  in  a  pleasant  tone  she  said, 
'  A  little  corner  by  himself  to  show  that  he  is  head, 
And,  to  spare  the  tender  feelings  of  the  dullest  boy,  I  put 
All  the  others  in  a  circle  so  you  can't  tell  which  is  foot. 

'  Whenever  any  pupil  in  his  lessons  docs  n't  miss, 
I  encourage  his  endeavors  with  a  penny  sugar-kiss; 
And,  since  this  slight  upon  the  rest  might  too  severely  fall, 
I  take  the  box  of  kisses  and  I  hand  'em  round  to  all. 

'  I  've  asked  them  what  they 'd  like   to  be  a  dozen  times  or 
more, 

And  each,  I  find,  intends  when  grown  to  keep  a  candy  store; 


•Boy 


So,  thinking  that  they  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  their 
trade, 

I  've  put  a  little  stove  in,  just  to  show  them  how  it 's  made. 

'  Enthusiastic?    Bless  you,  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
How  interested  in  such  things  a  little  child  can  be; 
And,  from  their  tempting  taffy  and  their  luscious  lollipops, 
I 'm  sure  they  Ml  do  me  credit  when  they  come  to  open  shops." 

And,  with  a  nod  that  plainly  showed  how  free  she  was  from 
doubt, 

She  deftly  smoothed  the  wrinkles  of  her  snowy  apron  out  — 
Just  the  queerest  and  the  dearest  little  school-ma'am  ever  known, 
Whose  way  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  was  really  her  own ! 


By  Malcolm  Douglas. 


A   "  C(.)-AS-^■OU-l'LEASfc:  "  KACH. 
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THE    CHILD    AND    THE  YEAR. 

By  Celia  Thaxter. 

Said  the  Child  to  the  youthful  Year : 
"  What  hast  thou  in  store  for  me, 
O  giver  of  beautiful  gifts,  what  cheer, 
What  joy  dost  thou  bring  with  thee  ?  " 


"  My  seasons  four  shall  bring 

Their  treasures  :  the  winter's  snows, 
The  autumn's  store,  and  the  flowers  of  spring, 
And  the  summer's  perfect  rose. 

"  All  these  and  more  shall  be  thine, 
Dear  Child, —  but  the  last  and  best 
Thyself  must  earn  by  a  strife  divine. 
If  thou  wouldst  be  truly  blest. 

"  Wouldst  know  this  last,  best  gift? 

'T  is  a  conscience  clear  and  bright, 
A  peace  of  mind  which  the  soul  can  lift 
To  an  infinite  delight. 

"  Truth,  patience,  courage,  and  love 
If  thou  unto  me  canst  bring, 
I  will  set  thee  all  earth's  ills  above. 
O  Child,  and  crown  thee  a  King ! " 
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DAVY   AND    THE  GOBLIN; 
or,  what  followed  reading  "alice's  adventures  in  wonderland." 

By  Charles  E.  Carryl. 


''VENISON'    IS    DEER,   IS  N't    IT?'    SAID   DA\T,    LOOKING    IP    AT    THE  SIGN.' 


Chapter  M. 


THE  MOVING  FOREST. 


"  Oh,  dear  !  "  cried  Davy,  speaking  aloud  in  his 
distress,  "  I  do  wish  people  and  things  would  n't 
change  about  so  1  Just  so  soon  as  ever  1  get  to  a 
place,  it  goes  away,  and  I 'm  somewhere  else  !  " 
And  the  little  boy's  heart  began  to  beat  rapidly 
as  he  looked  about  him ;  for  the  wood  was  very 
dark  and  solemn  and  still. 

Presently  the  trees  and  bushes  directly  before 
him  moved  silently  apart  and  showed  a  broad  path 
beautifully  overgrown  with  soft  turf;  and  as  he 
stepped  forward  upon  it,  the  trees,  and  bushes 
beyond  moved  silently  aside  in  their  turn,  and 
the  path  grew  before  him,  as  he  walked  along, 
like  a  green  carpet  slowly  unrolling  itself  through 


the  wood.  It  made  him  a  little  uneasy  at  first  to 
find  that  the  trees  behind  him  came  together  again, 
quietly  blotting  out  the  path, — but  then  he 
thought : 

"  It  really  does  n't  matter  so  long  as  I  don't 
want  to  go  back,"  and  so  he  walked  along  very 
contentedly. 

By  and  by,  the  path  seemed  to  give  itself  a 
shake,  and,  turning  abruptly  around  a  large  tree, 
brought  Davy  suddenly  upon  a  little  butcher's  shop, 
snugly  buried  in  the  wood.  There  was  a  sign  on 
the  shop,  reading,  "Robin  Hood:  Venison," 
and  Robin  himself,  wearing  a  clean  white  apron 
over  his  suit  of  Lincoln  green,  stood  in  the  door-way, 
holding  a  knife  and  steel  as  though  he  were  on  the 
lookout  for  customers.  As  he  caught  sight  of  Davy, 
he  said,  "Steaks?  Chops?"  in  an  inquiring  way, 
quite  like  an  every-day  butcher. 
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"  Venison  is  deer,  is  n't  it  ?  "  said  Davy,  looking 
up  at  tlie  sign. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Robin  Hood,  promptly.  "  It 's 
the  cheapest  meat  about  here." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  replied  Davy;  "I 
meant  that  it  comes  off  of  a  deer." 

'■  Wrong  again  !  "  said  Robin  Hood,  triumph- 
antly. "  It  comes  on  a  deer.  I  cut  it  off  myself. 
Steaks  ?  Chops  ?  " 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  said  Davy,  giving  up  the 
argument.  "I  don't  think  I  want  anything  to  cat 
just  now." 

"  Then  what  did  you  come  here  for?  "  said  Robin 
Hood,  peevishly.  "  What  's  the  good,  I  'd  like  to 
know,  of  standing  around  and  staring  at  an  honest 
tradesman  ?  " 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Davy,  beginning  to  feel 
frightened,  "  I  did  n't  know  you  were  this  sort 
of  person  at  all.  I  always  thought  you  were 
an  archer,  like  —  like  William  Tell,  you  know." 

"  That 's  all  a  mistake  about  Tell,"  said  Robin 
Hood,  contemptuously.  "He  was  n't  an  archer. 
He  was  a  cross-bow  man, — the  Grossest  one  that 
ever  lived.  By  the  way,  you  don't  happen  to  want 
any  steaks  or  chops  to-day,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  not  to-day,  thank  you,"  said  Davy,  very 
politely. 

"  To-morrow?"  inquired  Robin  Hood. 

"  No,  1  thank  you,"  said  Davy  again. 

"Will  you  want  any  yesterday?"  inquired 
Robin  Hood,  rather  doubtfully. 

"  1  think  not,"  said  Davy,  beginning  to  laugh. 

Robin  Hood  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a 
puzzled  expression,  and  then  walked  into  his  little 
shop  and  Davy  turned  away.  As  he  did  so,  the 
path  behind  him  began  to  unfold  itself  through  the 
wood,  and  looking  back  over  his  shoulder,  he  saw 
the  little  shop  swallowed  up  by  the  trees  and  bushes. 
Just  as  it  disappeared  from  view,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  charming  little  girl  peeping  out  of  a 
latticed  window  beside  the  door.  She  wore  a  little 
red  hood  and  looked  wistfully  after  Davy  as  the 
shop  went  out  of  sight. 

"  1  verily  believe  that  was  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  said  Davy  to  himself,  "  and  I  never  knew 
before  that  Robin  Hood  was  her  father  !  "  The 
thought  of  Red  Riding  Hood,  however,  brought  the 
wolf  to  Davy's  mind,  and  he  began  to  anxiously 
watch  the  thickets  on  either  side  of  the  path,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  whistle  softly  to  himself,  by 
way  of  showing  that  he  was  n't  in  the  least  afraid. 
He  went  on  and  on,  hoping  the  forest  would  soon 
come  to  an  end,  until  the  path  shook  itself,  again 
disclosing  to  view  a  trim  little  brick  shop  in  the 
densest  part  of  the  thicket.  It  had  a  neat  little 
green  door,  with  a  bright  brass  knocker  upon  it, 
and  a  sien  above  it.  bearins-  the  words. 


"  Sham-Sham  :  Bargains  in  Watches." 

"  Well !  "  exclaimed  Davy  in  amazement.  ''  Of 
all  places  to  sell  watches  in,  that 's  the  prepos- 
terest  !  "  But  as  he  turned  to  walk  away,  he  found 
the  trees  and  bushes  for  the  first  time  blocking  his 
way,  and  refusing  to  move  aside.  This  distressed 
him  very  much,  until  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  this  must  mean  that  he  was  to  go  into  the 
shop  ;  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  went  up 
and  knocked  timidly  at  the  door  with  the  bright 
brass  knocker.  There  was  no  response  to  the 
knock,  and  Davy  cautiously  pushed  open  the  door 
and  went  in. 

The  place  was  so  dark  that  at  first  he  could 
sec  nothing,  although  he  heard  a  rattling  sound 
coming  from  the  back  part  of  the  shop,  but  pres- 
ently he  discovered  the  figure  of  an  old  man, 
busily  mixing  something  in  a  large  iron  pot.  As 
Davy  approached  him,  he  saw  that  the  pot  was 
full  of  watches,  which  the  old  man  was  stirring 
about  with  a  ladle.  The  old  creature  was  very 
curiously  dressed  in  a  suit  of  rusty  green  velvet, 
with  little  silver  buttons  sewed  over  it,  and  he  wore 
a  pair  of  enormous  yellow-leather  boots  ;  and 
Davy  was  quite  alarmed  at  seeing  that  a  broad 
leathern  belt  about  his  waist  was  stuck  full  of  old- 
fashioned  knives  and  pistols.  Davy  was  about  to 
retreat  quickly  from  the  shop,  when  the  old  man 
looked  up  and  said,  in  a  peevish  voice  : 

"  How  many  watches  do  you  want  ?  "  and  Davy 
saw  that  he  was  a  very  shocking-looking  person, 
with  wild,  staring  eyes,  and  with  a  skin  as  dark  as 
mahogany,  as  if  he  had  been  soaked  in  some- 
thing for  ever  so  long. 

"How  many?"  repeated  the  old  man  impa- 
tiently. 

"If  you  please,"  said  Davy,  "  1  don't  think  I  '11 
take  any  watches  to-day.    1  '11  call  " 

"Drat  'em  !"  interrupted  the  old  man,  angrily 
beating  the  watches  with  his  ladle,  "  I  'II  never 
get  rid  of  'em  —  never  !  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  —  "  began  Davy,  soothingly. 

"Of  course  it  does  !"  again  interrupted  the  old 
man  as  crossly  as  before.  "Of  coui'se  it  does! 
That 's  because  you  v/ont  listen  to  the  wh)-  of  it." 

"  But  I  ivi/l  listen,"  said  Davy. 

"Then  sit  down  on  the  floor  and  hold  up  your 
ears,"  said  the  old  man. 

Davy  did  as  he  was  told  to  do,  so  far  as  sitting 
down  on  the  floor  was  concerned,  and  the  old  man 
pulled  a  paper  out  of  one  of  his  boots,  and  glaring 
at  Davy  over  the  top  of  it,  said  angrily  : 

"You're  a  pretty  spectacle!  I'm  another. 
What  does  that  make  ?  " 

"  A  pair  of  spectacles.  1  suppose."  said  Davy. 

"  Ritrht  !"  said  the  old  man.    "  Here  thev  are." 
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"now    MANY    WATCHES    DO    VOf    WANT?"    SAID    SHAM-SHAM,    IN    A    PEE\ISH  VOICE. 


And  pulling  an  enormous  pair  of  spectacles  out  of 
the  other  boot  he  put  them  on.  and  began  reading 
aloud  from  his  paper  ; 

"  ^  My  rccollectest  thoughts  arc  those 
Which  T  remember  yet ; 
And  bearing  on,  as  you  W  suppose, 
The  things  I  don't  forget. 

"  'But  my  rcscmblcst  thoughts  arc  less 
Alike  than  they  should  be  ; 
A  state  of  things,  as  you  'II  confess, 
You  very  seldom  see.'" 

"Clever,  isn't  it?"  said  the  old  man,  peeping 
proudly  over  the  top  of  the  paper. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  said  Daw,  rather  doubt- 
fully. 

"Now  comes  the  cream  of  the  whole  thing," 
said  the  old  man.     '•Just  listen  to  this  : 

"  'And  yet  the  mostest  thought  I  love 
Is  what  no  one  believes  — '  " 

Here  the  old  man  hastily  crammed  the  paper 
into  his  boot  again,  and  stared  solemnlv  at  Daw. 


"What  is  it?"  said  Davy,  after  waiting  a  mo- 
ment for  him  to  complete  the  verse.  The  old 
man  glanced  suspiciously  about  the  shop,  and 
then  added,  in  a  hoarse  whisper : 

"  '  That  Tni  the  sole  survivor  of 
The  famous  Forty  Thieves!'" 

"  But  I  thought  the  Forty  Thieves  were  all  boiled 
to  death,"  said  Davy. 

"  All  but  me,"  said  the  old  man,  decidedly.  "  I 
was  in  the  last  jar,  and  when  they  came  to  me  the 
oil  was  off  the  boil,  or  the  boil  was  off  the  oil, —  I 
forget  which  it  was, —  but  it  ruined  my  digestion 
and  made  me  look  like  a  ginger-bread  man.  What 
larks  we  used  to  have  !  "  he  continued,  rocking  him- 
self back  and  forth  and  chuckling  hoarsely.  "  Oh  ! 
we  were  a  precious  lot,  we  were  !  I 'm  Sham-Sham, 
you  know.  Then  there  was  Anamanamona  Mike 
—  he  was  an  Irishman  from  Hullaboo  —  and  Bar- 
celona Boner  —  he  was  a  Spanish  chap,  and  boned 
everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Strike's  real 
name  was  Gobang ;  but  we  called  him  Strike,  because 
he  was  always  asking  for  more  pa)-.  Hare  Ware 
was  a  poacher,  and  used  to  catch  Welsh  rabbits 
in  a  trap;  we  called  him  "Hardware"  because 
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he  had  so  much  steal  about  him.  Good  joke, 
was  n't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  !  "  said  Uav) ,  laughing. 

"  Frown  Whack  was  a  scowUng  fellow  with  a 
club,"  continued  Sham-Sham.  "  My  !  how  he 
could  hit  !  And  Harico  and  Barico  were  a  couple 
of  bad  Society  Islanders.  Then  there  was  Wee 
Wo  ;  he  was  a  little  Chinese  chap,  and  we  used 
to  send  him  down  the  chimneys  to  open  front 
doors  for  us.  He  used  to  say  that  sooted  him  to 
perfection.     Wac  " 

At  this  moment  an  extraordinary  commotion  be- 
gan among  the  watches.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it,  the  pot  was  boiling.  And  Sham-Sham,  angrily 
crying  out  "  Don't  tell  mc  a  watched  pot  never 
boils  !  "  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  pulling  a  pair  of 
pistols  from  his  belt,  began  firing  at  the  watches, 
which  were  now  bubbling  over  the  side  of  the  pot 


f 
i 

! 
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and  rolling  about  the  floor ;  while  Davy,  who  had 
had  quite  enough  of  Sham-Sham  by  this  time,  ran 
out  of  the  door. 

To  his  great  surprise,  he  found  himself  in  a  sort 
of  under-ground  passage  lighted  by  grated  openings 
overhead  ;  but  as  he  could  still  hear  Sham-Sham, 
who  now  seemed  to  be  firing  all  his  pistols  at  once. 


he  did  not  hesitate,  but  ran  along  the  passage  at 
the  top  of  his  speed. 

Presently  he  came  in  sight  of  a  figure  hurrying 
toward  him  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  as  it  ap- 
proached he  was  perfectly  astounded  to  see  that 
it  w-as  Sham-Sham  himself,  dressed  up  in  a  neat 
calico  frock  and  a  dimity  apron  like  a  housekeeper, 
and  with  a  bunch  of  keys  hanging  at  his  girdle. 
The  old  man  seemed  to  be  greatly  agitated,  and 
hurriedly  whispering,  "We  thought  you  were 
never  coming,  sir  !  "  led  the  way  through  the  pas- 
sage in  great  haste.  Daw  noticed  that  they 
were  now  in  a  sort  of  tunnel  made  of  fine  grass. 
The  grass  had  a  delightful  fragrance,  like  new- 
mown  hay,  and  was  neatly  wound  around  the 
tunnel  like  the  inside  of  a  bird's  nest.  The  next 
moment  they  came  out  into  an  open  space  in 
the  forest,   where,    to    Dav)-'s   amazement,  the 


Cockalorum  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  an  arm- 
chair, with  its  head  wrapped  up  in  flannel. 

It  seemed  to  be  night,  but  the  place  was  lighted 
up  by  a  large  chandelier  that  hung  from  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  Davy  saw  that  a  number 
of  odd-looking  birds  were  roosting  on  the  chande- 
lier among  the  lights,  gazing  down  upon  the  poor 
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Cockalorum  with  a  melancholy  interest.  As  Sham- 
Sham  made  his  appearance  with  Davy  at  his  heels, 
there  was  a  sudden  commotion  among  the  birds, 
and  they  all  cried  out  together,  "  Here 's  the  doc- 
tor !  "    Before  Davy  could  reply,  the  Hole-keeper 


"  postmen  are  always  so  dreadfully  busy.  Would 
you  mind  delivering  a  letter  for  me  ? "  he  added, 
lowering  his  voice  confidentially. 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Davy,  rather  reluctantly; 
"  not  if  it  will  be  in  my  way." 

"  It  's  sure  to  be  in  your  way 
because  it 's  so  big,"  said  the  Hole- 
keeper  ;  and  taking  the  letter  out 
of  his  pocket,  he  handed  it  to  Davy. 
It  certainly  was  a  very  large  letter, 
curiously  folded  like  a  dinner-nap- 
kin and  sealed  in  a  great  many 
places  with  red  and  white  pepper- 
mint drops ;  and  Davy  was  much 
pleased  to  see  that  it  was  addressed : 


Captain  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Jcran  Fcranderperandamam, 
B.  G. 


THE    COCKALORUM    IS  ILL. 


suddenly  made  his  appearance  with  his  great  book, 
and  hurriedly  turning  over  the  leaves,  said,  pointing 
to  Davy,  "  He  is  n't  a  doctor.  His  name  is  Gloo- 
pitch."  At  these  words,  there  arose  a  long,  wail- 
ing cry,  the  lights  disappeared,  and  Davy  found 
himself  on  a  broad  path  in  the  forest  with  the 
Hole-keeper  walking  quietly  beside  him. 

Chapter  ^''1I. 

SINDIJAD  THE  SAILOR'S  HOUSE. 

"  You  had  no  right  to  tell  those  birds  my  name 
was  Gloopitch  !  "  said  Davy,  angrily.  "  That 's  the 
second  time  you  'vc  got  it  wrong." 

"  Well,  it's  of  no  consequence,"  said  the  Hole- 
keeper,  complacently.  "  I  '11  make  it  something 
else  the  next  time.  I!y  the  way,  )  ou  're  not  the 
postman,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  'm  not,"  said  Davy. 

"I  'm  glad  of  that,"  said  the  Hole-keeper; 


"What  does  B.  G.  stand  for?" 
said  Davy. 

"  Baldergong's  Geography,  of 
course,"  said  the  Hole-keeper. 

"  But  why  do  you  put  tJiat  on 
the  letter?"  inquired  Davy. 

"Because  you  can't  find  Jeran 
Fcranderperandamam  anywhere 
else,  stupid,"  said  the  Hole-keeper, 
impatiently.  "  But  I  can't  stop  to 
argue  about  it  now,"  and  saying 
this,  he  turned  into  a  side  path, 
and  disappeared  in  the  wood. 

As  Davy  walked  mournfully 
along,  turning  the  big  letter  over 
and  over  in  his  hands,  and  feeling 
very  confused  by  the  Hole-keeper's 
last  remark,  he  presently  saw,  lying  on  the  w^alk 
before  him,  a  small  book  beautifully  bound  in 
crimson  morocco,  and  picking  it  up,  he  saw  that 
it  was  marked  on  the  cover ; 


BALDERGONG'S  STUFFING  FOR  THE  STUPID. 


"  Perhaps  this  will  tell  me  where  to  go,"  he 
thought  as  he  opened  it ;  but  it  proved  to  be  far 
more  confusing  than  the.  Hole-keeper  himself  had 
been.  The  first  page  was  headed  "  How  to  frill 
griddlepigs ";  the  second  page,  "Two  ways  of 
frumpling  crumbles"  ;  the  third  page,  "  The  best 
snub  for  feastie  spralls  "  ;  and  so  on,  until  Davy  felt 
as  if  he  were  taking  leave  of  his  senses.  He  was 
just  about  to  throw  the  book  down  in  disgust,  when 
it  was  suddenly  snatched  out  of  his  hands;  and 
turning  hastily,  he  saw  a  savage  glaring  at  him 
from  the  bushes. 

Now  Davy  knew  perfectly  well,  as  all  little  boys 
should  know,  that  when  you  meet  a  savage  in  the 
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woods  you  must  get  behind  a  tree  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  but  he  did  this  in  such  haste  that  he 
found  to  his  dismay  that  he  and  the  savage  had 
chosen  the  same  tree,  and  in  the  next  instant  the 
savage  was  after  him.  The  tree  was  a  very  large 
orfe,  and  Davy  in  his  fright  went  around  it  a  num- 
ber of  times  so  rapidly  that  he  presently  caught 
sight  of  the  back  of  the  savage,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  he  was  no  bigger  than  a  large 
monkey  ;  and  moreover,  that  he  was  gorgeously 
dressed  in  a  beautiful  blue  coat,  with  brass  buttons 
on  the  tail  of  it,  and  pink  striped  trousers.  Davy 
had  hardly  made  this  discovery,  when  the  savage 
suddenly  disappeared  through  a  door  in  a  high 
paling  of  logs  that  began  at  the  tree  and  extended 
in  a  straight  line  far  out  into  the  forest. 

It  was  very  puzzling  to  Davy  when  it  occurred 
to  him  that,  although  he  had  been  around  the 
tree  at  least  a  dozen  times,  he  had  never  seen  this 
paling  before.  The  door  through  which  the  sav- 
age had  disappeared  also  bothered  him ;  for,  though 
it  was  quite  an  ordinary-looking  door,  it  had  no 
knob  nor  latch,  nor  indeed  any  way  of  being 
opened  that  he 
could  perceive. 
On  one  side  of 
it,  in  the  pal- 
ing, was  a  row 
of  bell-pulls, 
marked  : 


that  could  possibly  be  imagined.  There  was  a 
little  lawn  laid  out  on  which  a  sort  of  soft  fur  was 
growing  instead  of  grass,  and  here  and  there  about 
the  lawn,  in  the  place  of  flower-beds,  little  foot- 
stools, neatly  covered  with  carpet,  were  growing 
out  of  the  fur.  The  trees  were  simply  large  feather- 
dusters  ;  but  they  seemed,  nevertheless,  to  be 
growing  in  a  very  thriving  manner.  And  on  a 
little  mound  at  the  back  of  the  lawn,  stood  a  small 
house  built  entirely  of  big  conch-shells  with  their 
pink  mouths  turned  outward.  This  gave  the  house 
a  very  cheerful  appearance,  as  if  it  were  constantly 
on  a  broad  grin.  . 

The  savage  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
dusters,  complacently  reading  the  little  red  book ; 
and  as  Davy  approached,  he  saw,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, that  he  was  the  Goblin  dressed  up  like 
an  Ethiopian  serenader. 

"  Oh  !  you  dear,  delicious  old  Goblin  !  "  cried 
Davy,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  at  again  finding  his 
traveling-companion.  "  And  were  you  the  savage 
that  was  chasing  me  just  now  ?  " 

The  Goblin  nodded  his  head,  and  exclaiming. 


Family. 
Butcher. 
Baker.  1 
Police.  \ 
Candlestick-  , 

maker.  \ 

I  I 

and  on  the  door 
itself  was  a 
large  knocker, 
marked  : 


Postman. 


^i^l.ye.AH^-. 


After  exam- 
ining all  these, 
Davy  decided 

that,  as  he  had  a  letter  in  charge,  he  was  more  of 
a  postman  than  anything  else,  and  he  therefore 
raised  the  knocker  and  rapped  loudly.  Immedi- 
ately all  the  bell-pulls  began  flying  in  and  out  of 
their  own  accord,  with  a  deafening  clangor  of  bells 
behind  the  paling;  and  then  the  door  swung  slowly 
back  upon  its  hinges. 

Davy  walked  through  the  door-way  and  found 
himself  in  the  oddest-looking  little  country  place 


■WAGE    WAS    SITTING    IN    THE    SHADE  OF    ONE   OF   THE  DL'STERS. 


"  My,  how  you  did  cut  and  run  !  "  rolled  over  and 
over,  kicking  his  heels  about  in  a  delirium  of 
enjoyment. 

"  Goblin,"  said  Davy,  gravely,  "  I  think  we  can 
have  just  as  good  a  time  without  any  such  doings 
as  that.    And  now  tell  me  what  place  this  is. " 

Sindbad  the  Sailor's  house,"  said  the  Goblin, 
sitting  up  again. 

"  Reallv  and  trulv  : 


said  the  delighted  Daw. 
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"Really  and  treally  truly,"  said  the  Goblin.  "All  right,"  said  Sindbad,  "I'll  give  you  a 
"  And  here  he  comes  now  !  "  nautical  one." 

Davy  looked  around  and  saw  an  old  man  coming       Here  he  rose  for  a  moment,  hitched  up  his  big 


"  HE    TLAVED    HOP-SCOTCH    WITH    THE    STARBOARD  WATCH." 


toward  them  across  the  lawn.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  Turkish  costume,  and  wore  a  large  turban  and 
red  morocco  slippers  turned  up  at  the  toes  like 
skates ;  and  his  white  beard  was  so  long  that  at 
every  fourth  step  he  trod  upon  it,  and  fell  forward 
to  the  ground.  He  took  no  notice  whatever  of 
either  Davy  or  the  Goblin,  and  after  falling  down  a 
number  of  times,  took  his  seat  upon  one  of  the 
little  carpet  foot-stools.  Taking  off  his  turban, 
he  began  stirring  about  in  it  with  a  large  wooden 
spoon.  As  he  took  off  his  turban,  Davy  saw  that 
his  head,  which  was  perfectly  bald,  was  neatly  laid 
out  in  black  and  white  scjuares  like  a  chess-board. 

"  He 's  the  most  absent-minded  story-teller  that 
ever  was  born,"  said  the  Goblin,  pointing  with  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder  at  Sindbad. 

As  Davy  and  the  Goblin  sat  down  beside  him, 
Sindbad  hastily  put  on  his  turban,  and  after  scowl- 
ing at  Davy  for  a  moment,  said  to  the  Goblin, 
"  It 's  no  use  telling  liiin  anything;  he 's  as  deaf 
as  a  trunk." 

"  Then  tell  it  to  me,"  said  tlie  Goblin,  with  great 
presence  of  mind. 


trousers  like  a  sailor,  cocked  his  turban  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and  sitting  down  again,  began  : 

'^A  capital  skip  for  an  ocean  trip, 

]  I  as  '  TAc  I  Valloping  Windo-cn-blind ' ; 
Ao  gale  that  blew  dismayed  her  crew 

Or  troubled  the  captain's  mind. 
The  man  at  the  wheel  was  taught  to  feel 

Contempt  for  the  wildest  blow, 
^Ind  it  often  appeared,  when  the  weather  had 
cleared, 

That  he  \l  been  in  his  bunk  below. 

"  The  boatswain's  mate  was  very  sedate, 
3  'et  fond  of  amusement,  too  : 
And  he  played  hop-scotch  with  the  starboard 
watch, 

M'Jiile  the  captain  tickled  the  crew. 
.  Ind  the  gunner  we  had  was  apparently  mad, 

l-'or  he  sat  on  the  after-rail. 
And  fired  salutes  with  the  captain's  boots, 

III  the  teeth  of  the  booming  gale. 
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"The  captain  sat  in  a  commodores  liat 

And  dined  in  a  royal  way 
On  toasted  pigs  and  pickles  and  Jigs 

And  gnmmery  bread  each  day. 
But  the  cook  was  Dutch  and  behaved  as  such  : 

For  the  diet  lie  gave  the  crew 
Was  a  number  oj  tons  of  hot-cross  buns 

Prepared  with  sugar  and  glue. 

"All  nautical  pride  we  laid  aside, 

And  we  cast  the  vessel  ashore 
On  the  Gulliby  Isles,  where  the  Poolipooh  smiles, 

And  the  Rtinibletumbiuidcrs  roar. 
And  we  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  sandv  ledge 

And  shot  at  the  whistling  bee  ; 
.4nd  the  cinnamon-bats  wore  water-proof  hats 

As  they  danced  in  the  sounding  sea. 

"On  rubgub  bark,  from  dawn  to  dark. 
I  I  'e  fed,  till  we  all  had  grown 
Uncommonly  shrunk, — -when  a  Chinese  junk 

Came  by  from  the  torriby  zone. 
She  was  stubby  and  square,  but  we  did  n't  much 
care, 

A  nd  we  cheerily  put  to  sea  : 
And  we  left  the  crew  of  the  Junk  to  cheiu 
The  bark  of  the  rubi^ub-trec." 


Sindbad  was  constantly  stepping  on  his  long  beard 
and  falling  down  ;  and  as  he  kept  a  firm  hold  of 
his  companions'  hands,  the)  all  went  down  in  a  heap 
together  a  great  many  times.  At  last  Sindbad's 
turban  fell  off,  and  as  he  sat  up  on  the  grass  and 
began  stirring  in  it  again  with  his  wooden  spoon, 
Davy  saw  that  it  was  full  of  broken  chess-men. 

"It's  a  great  improvement,  isn't  it.'"'  said 
Sindbad. 

"What  is?"  said  Davy,  very  much  puzzled. 

"Wliy,  this  way  of  playing  the  game,"  said 
Sindbad,  looking  up  at  him  complacently.  "You 
see,  you  make  all  the  moves  at  once." 

"  It  must  be  a  very  easy  way,"  said  Davy. 

"  It 's  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Sindbad,  sharply. 
"  There  are  more  moves  in  one  of  my  games  than 
in  twenty  ordinary  games  ; "  and  here  he  stirred 
up  the  chess-men  furiously  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  triumphantly  calling  out  "Check!"  clapped 
the  turban  on  his  head. 

As  they  set  out  again  for  the  little  house,  Davy 
saw  that  it  was  slowly  moving  around  the  edge 
of  the  lawn,  as  if  it  w  ere  on  a  circular  railway, 
and  Sindbad  followed  it  around,  dragging  Davy 
and  the  Goblin  with  him,  but  never  getting  any 
nearer  to  the  house. 

"  Don't  vou  think,"  said  Davy,  after  a  while, 


Here  Sindbad  stopped,  and  gazed 
solemnly  at  Davy  and  the  Gobhn. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Davy, 
respectfully,  "  what  is  gummery 
bread " 

"  It 's  bread  stuffed  w  ith  mo- 
lasses," said  Sindbad;  "but  I 
never  saw  it  anywhere,  except 
aboard  of  '  The  Prodigal  Pig.'  " 

"  But,"  said  Davy,  in  great 
surprise,  "  you  said  the  name  of  . 
your  ship  was  " 

"  So  I  did,  and  so  it  was,"  in- 
terrupted Sindbad,  testily.  "  The 
name  of  a  ship  sticks  to  it  like  wax 
to  a  wig.    You  can't  change  it." 

"Who  gave  it  that  name?"  Ji 
said  the  Goblin.  ^ 

"  What  name  ?  "  said  Sindbad, 
looking  very  much  astonished. 

"  Why,  '  The  Cantering  Soup-tureen,' 
Goblin,  winking  at  Davy. 

"  Oh,  that  name  !  "  said  Sindbad  ;  ' 
given  to  her  when   But  speakmg  of  soup- 

tureens —  let 's  go  and  have  some  pie  ;  "  and  rising 
to  his  feet,  he  gave  one  hand  to  Davy  and  the 
other  to  the  Goblin,  and  they  all  walked  off  in  a 
row  toward  the  little  shell  house.  This,  however, 
proved  to  be  a  very  trouljlesome  arrangement,  for 


HE  GAVE    ONE    HAND   TO    DAW    AND   THE    OTHF.R    TO   THE  GOBLIN. 


said  the 


■  that  was 


"  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  stand  still  and 
wait  until  the  house  came  around  to  us?" 

"  Here,  drop  that  !"  exclaimed  Sindbad,  excit- 
edly, "  that  's  my  idea.  1  was  just  about  pro- 
posing it  myself." 

"  So  was  I,"  said  the  Goljlin  to  .Sindbad.  ■ 
leave  my  ideas  alone,  will  you  ?" 

"  Your  ideas  !  "  retorted  Sindbad,  scornfull 
did  n't  know  you'd  brought  an\  with  you." 


Just 
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"I  had  to,"  replied  the  Gobhn.  with  great  con- 
tempt, ''otherwise  there  would  n't  have  been  any 
on  the  premises." 

"Oh!  come,  I  say!"  cried  Sindbad,  "that's 
my  sneer,  you  know.  Don't  go  to  putting  the 
point  of  it  the  wrong  way." 

"  Take  it  back,  if  it 's  the  only  one  you  have," 
retorted  the  Gobhn,  with  another  wink  at  Davy. 


f'\ 


"Thank  you,  I  believe  I  will,"  replied  Sindbad, 
meekly  ;  and  as  the  little  house  came  along  just 
then,  they  all  stepped  in  at  the  door  as  it  went  by. 
As  they  did  so,  to  Davy's  amazement  Sindbad 
and  the  Goblin  quietly  vanished,  and  Davy,  in- 
stead of  being  inside  the  house,  found  himself 
standing  in  a  dusty  road,  quite  alone. 

Chapter  VIII. 
lay-overs  for  meddlers. 

As  Daw  stood  in  the  road,  in  doubt  which  way 
to  go,  a  Roc  came  around  the  corner  of  the  house. 
She  was  a  large  bird,  nearly  six  feet  tall,  and  was 
comfortably  dressed  in  a  bonnet  and  a  plaid  shawl, 
and  wore  overshoes.  About  her  neck  was  hung  a 
covered  basket  and  a  door-key,  and  Davy  at  once 
concluded  that  she  was  Sindbad's  housekeeper. 

"  I  did  n't  inean  to  keep  you  waiting,"  said  the 
Roc,  leading  the  way  along  the  road  ;  "  but  I  de- 
clare that,  what  with  combing  that  lawn  ever)' 
morning  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  and  brushing 
those  shells  every  evening  with  a  fine  tooth-brush, 
I  don't  get  time  for  anything  else,  let  alone  feed- 
ing the  animals." 

"What  animals?"  said  Davy,  beginning  to  be 
interested. 

"  Why,  ///>,  of  course,"  said  the  Roc,  rattling 
on  in  her  harsh  voice.    "There  's  an  Emphasis 


and  two  Periodicals  and  a  Spotted  Disaster,  all 

crawlin'  and  creepin'  and  screechin'  " 

Here  Davy,  unable  to  control  himself,  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  the  Roc  joined  heartily, 
rolling  her  head  from  side  to  side  and  repeating 
"  All  crawlin'  and  creepin'  and  screechin'  "  over 
and  over  again,  as  if  that  were  the  cream  of  the 
joke.    Suddenly  she  stopped  laughing  and  said  in 

a  low  voice,  "  You 
don't  happen  to 
have  a  beefsteak 
about  you,  do 
you  ? ' 

Davy  confessed 
that  he  had  not, 
and  the  Roc  con- 
tinued, "  Then  I 
inust  go  back.  Just 
hold  my  basket, 
like  a  good  child." 
Here  there  was  a 
scuffling  sound  in 
the  basket  and  the 
Roc  rapped  on  the 
coverwith  her  hard 
■■ — ■ — — '         .  ..  "  ■  '     beak    and  cried, 

■     "'    '  "Hush  !" 

"What 'sin  it?" 
said  Davy,  cautiously  taking  the  basket. 

"Lay-overs  for  meddlers."  said  the  Roc.  and 
hurrving  back  along  the  road,  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

"  1  wonder  what  they  're  like,"  said  Davy  to 
himself,  getting  down  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
and  listening  curiously  with  his  ear  against  the 
cover  of  the  basket.  The  scuffling  sound  con- 
tinued, mingled  with  little  sneezes  and  squeaking 
sobs  as  if  some  very  small  kittens  had  bad  colds 
and  were  crying  about  it. 

"  I  think  I  '11  take  a  peep,"  said  Davy,  looking 
cautiously  about  him.  There  was  no  one  in  sight, 
and  he  carefully  raised  the  cover  a  little  way  and 
tried  to  look  in.  The  scuffling  sound  and  the  sobs 
ceased,  and  the  next  instant  the  cover  flew  off  the 
basket  and  out  poured  a  swarm  of  httle  brown 
creatures  like  snuff-boxes  with  legs.  As  they 
scampered  off  in  all  directions,  Davy  made  a  fran- 
tic grab  at  one  of  them,  when  it  instantly  turned 
over  on  its  back  and  blew  a  puff  of  smoke  into  his 
face,  and  he  rolled  over  in  the  road  almost  stifled. 
When  he  was  able  to  sit  up  again  and  look  about 
him,  the  empty  basket  was  lying  on  its  side  near 
him,  and  not  a  lay-over  was  to  be  seen.  At  that 
moment,  the  Roc  came  in  sight,  hurrying  along 
the  road  with  her  shawl  and  her  bonnet-strings 
flutteringbehind  her  ;  and  Davy,  clapping  the  cover 
on  the  basket,  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  for  dear  life. 


C  To  be  cojttinited. ) 
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FOR   BASS-WOOD  CHAPS. 
Bv  John  Vaxce  Cheney. 


The  boy  that  likes  spring  or  summer  or  fall 

Better  than  old  King  Winter 

Is  a  sort  of  a  bass-wood  splinter  — 

Soft  stuff;  in  fact,  he 's  no  boy  at  all. 

Away  from  the  stove,  and  look  out  there  ! 

Did  ever  you  see  a  picture  so  fair  ? 

King  Winter,  from  mountain  to  plain 

Not  a  beggar  in  all  his  train. 

The  poky  old  pump, 

The  ugliest  stump ; 

One  is  in  ermine  from  chips  to  chin, 

The  other — no  lamb  can  begin 

To  look  so  uarm  and  soft  and  full, 

Though  up  to  its  eyes  in  wrinkles  of  wool. 

See  old  Dame  Post  with  her  night-cap  on, 

Madam  Bush  in  her  shawl  with  the  white  nap  on ! 

Crabbed  old  Bachelor  Hedge  — 

Where,  now,  is  his  prickly  edge  ? 

And  scraggy  old  Gran'sir  Tree, 

Shabby  as  shabby  could  be, 

How  he  spreads  himself  in  his  uniform, 

Lording  it  over  the  cold  and  the  storm  ! 

Summer?    Oh,  yes,  I  know  she  will  dress 
Her  dainty  dear-dears  in  loveliness ; 
But  Winter  —  The  great  and  small, 
Angelic  and  ugly,  all 


He  tailors  so  fine,  you  would  think  each  one 
The  grandest  personage  under  the  sun. 

Who  is  afraid  he  '11  be  bit  to  death 
By  a  monster  that  bites  with  nothing  but  breath  ? 
There 's  more  real  manhood,  thirty  to  three, 
In  the  little  chicks  of  a  chickadee : 
Never  were  merrier  creatures  than  they 
When  summer  is  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Your  stay-in-doors,  bass-wood  splinter 
Knows  not  the  first  thing  about  winter. 
A  fig  for  your  summer  boys. 
They  're  no  whit  better  than  toys. 
Give  me  the  chap  that  will  off  to  town 
When  the  wind  is  driving  the  chimney  down, 
When  the  bare  trees  bend  and  roar 
Like  breakers  on  the  shore. 
Into  the  snow-drifts,  plunged  to  his  knees,— 
Yes,  in  clear  up  to  his  ears,  if  you  please. 
Ruddy  and  ready,  plucky  and  strong. 
Pulling  his  little  duck  legs  along: 
The  road  is  full,  but  he 's  bound  to  go  through  it, 
He  has  business  on  hand,  and  is  round  to  do  it. 
As  yonder  you  see  him,  breaking  paths  for  the 
sleighs. 

So  he  'II  be  on  the  lead  to  the  end  of  his  days  : 
One  of  Winter's  own  boys,  a  hero  is  he, 
No  bass-wood  there,  but  good  hard  hickory  ! 


SKATERS'  SONG. 


By  C.  Alex.\nder  Nelson. 


Buckle  the  steel 

Firm  to  the  heel. 
For  a  merr)'  bout  and  a  mazy  reel  ; 

The  glassy  ice 

We  '11  mark  in  a  trice 
With  many  a  quaint  and  strange  device. 

Our  fire  burns  bright. 

And  its  ruddy  light 
Glows  far  through  the  starry,  wintry  night ; 

We  '11  whirl  and  wheel 

On  ringing  steel. 
While  our  pulses  quicken  and  voices  peal. 


Yv'ith  shout  and  song. 

A  joyous  throng. 
We  '11  wake  the  echoes  loud  and  long, 

Till  the  moon's  pale  beam 

O'er  the  hill-top  gleam, 
.And  warn  us  home  to  rest  and  dream. 

CJi07i(s. — For  naught  care  we, 

Froin  cares  set  free. 
Though  chill  blow  the  wind  o'er  the  icy  lea ; 

And  in  sleep  we  shout. 

As  we  toss  about. 
That  merr\ .  merrv  skaters  are  we! 
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STORIES  OF  ART  AND  A  RTI STS.*— F I  FTE  E  NTH  PAPER. 

By  Clara  Erskine  Clement. 


SPANISH  PAINTING. 

The  Spanish  school  of  painting  dates  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  than  the  Italian,  and 
one  hundred  years  later  than  the  Flemish  school. 
Thus  the  Spanish  school  had  its  birth  just  when 
the  Italian  school  was  in  its  best  strength  and 
beauty,  and  the  earliest  Spanish  painters  profited 
by  the  study  of  what  had  already  been  done  in 
Italy.  As  soon  as  an  interest  in  painting  had 
been  awakened  in  Spain,  the  Spanish  monarchs 
invited  Italian  painters  to  their  courts  ;  they  also 
purchased  splendid  pictures  from  artists  who  never 
went  to  Spain,  and  many  of  these  works  could  be 
seen  and  studied  by  Spanish  painters,  who  thus 
had  some  of  the  finest  masterpieces  of  the  world 
always  before  their  eyes. 

Then,  too,  many  Spanish  students  went  to  Italy 
to  study,  and  this  constant  coming  of  Italians  and 
going  of  Spaniards  —  most  of  whom  returned  to 


practice  in  Spain  the  art  which  they  had  learned 
far  away  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  —  re- 
sulted in  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  the 
Spanish  School  of  Painting.  The  chief  centers 
of  this  school  were  Toledo,  Seville,  Valencia,  and 
Madrid;  and  after  Philip  II.  made  Madrid  the 
capital  of  Spain,  its  school  of  art  increased  in 
importance,  until,  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV.,  this 
city  was  the  metropolis  of  Spanish  art. 

Though  it  is  not  strictly  a  part  of  my  subject,  1 
shall  tell  you  something  of  the  magnificent  riches 
of  the  Gallery  of  Madrid,  which  is  conceded  to  be 
the  finest  collection  of  pictures  in  the  world.  Of 
foreign  pictures  it  has  forty-three  by  Titian,  ten 
by  Raphael,  twenty-five  by  Paul  Veronese,  thirty- 
four  by  Tintoretto,  sixty-four  by  Rubens,  a  fine 
collection  by  V andyck,  while  of  Teniers  this  gal- 
lery has  sixty  finished  works.  Of  the  Spanish  paint- 
ers, the  gallery  contains  sixty-five  by  Velasquez, 
forty-six  by  MuriUo,  and  fifty-eight  by  Ribera. 


*  Copyright,  1881,  by  Clara  Erskine  Clement.    All  rights  reserved. 
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When  one  thinks  of  all  this,  it  is  natural  to  won- 
der how  such  treasures  were  ever  brought  together 
in  Spain.  The  explanation  of  it  is  that  the  great 
Emperor  Charles  V.  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  wealth  just  when  the  painting  of  Italy 
had  reached  its  best  estate.  He  ruled  over  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  These 
countries  embraced  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of 
Europe  in  which  art  had  attained  perfection,  and 
the  vast  riches  at  his  command  gave  him  the 
power  to  be  the  patron  of  the  art  of  all  nations. 

Charles  V.  was  the  personal  friend  of  Titian 
and  was  the  possessor  of  some  of  the  most  glori- 
ous works  of  that  master ;  he  also  purchased  many 
masterpieces  of  the  best  Flemish  and  Italian 
painters,  and  thus  made  the  beginning  of  the 
splendid  museum.  To  this,  Philip  II.  and  other 
sovereigns  added  still  other  foreign  works,  while 
many  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  Spanish  painters 
were  also  placed  there.  The  museum  now  con- 
tains many  works  which  were  formerl)*  distributed 
in  palaces  and  convents,  and  were  thus  almost  lost 
to  the  world,  since  they  were  only  seen  by  the  few 
who  were  admitted  to  these  places.  Ferdinand 
VII.,  however,  removed  many  of  those  which  had 
adorned  the  palaces  and  placed  them  in  the  mu- 
seum, and  when  the  riches  of  the  monasteries 
were  also  added  to  it,  this  gallery  became  almost 
too  magnificent  for  description. 

The  religious  element,  as  was  natural  in  the 
days  when  the  Church  was  all-powerful,  was  most 
prominent  in  Spanish  art  in  the  days  of  Charles  V. 
and  his  successors.  With  the  exception  of  por- 
traits, there  were  few  pictures  of  importance  that 
had  not  a  religious  meaning. 

Spanish  painting  reached  its  meridian  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  most  interesting  Span- 
ish artists,  about  twelve  in  number,  all  died  be- 
tween the  years  1586  and  1682,  and  after  that  time 
no  great  painter  arose  to  replace  those  who  had 
gone,  or  to  add  new  luster  to  the  Spanish  school. 


LUIS  DE  MOR.A.LES 

was  one  of  the  earliest  of  this  twelve.  He  was 
born  in  Badajoz*  in  1509  and  died  in  1586.  He 
was  the  first  Spanish  painter  who  acc[uired  a  repu- 
tation outside  of  his  own  country.  His  subjects 
were  all  religious  and  he  was  called  El  Divino," 
or  "the  divine,"  on  account  of  the  devotional  ele- 
ment in  his  works.  He  painted  on  panels  and 
finished  his  pictures  with  great  care.  His  works 
are  not  numerous  in  Spain,  and  but  few  of  them  are 
seen  elsewhere.  There  are  good  specimens  in  the 
Louvre,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  at  the  Her- 


mitage, in  St.  Petersburg.  He  belonged  to  the 
Castilian  school  and  studied  at  Toledo. 

When  Morales  was  fifty-five  years  old,  Philip  II. 
invited  him  to  court.  When  he  appeared  before 
the  king,  he  wore  so  magnificent  a  costume  that 
Philip  was  angry,  and  ordered  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  paid  the  artist  and  a  dismissal  to  be  sent  him 
at  the  same  time.  This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to 
Morales,  and  when  he  explained  that  he  had  spent 
nearly  all  that  he  had  in  order  to  appear  before  his 
sovereign  in  a  dress  which  befitted  the  dignity  of 
the  king,  he  was  pardoned,  and  commissioned  to 
paint  one  picture.  This,  however,  was  not  hung 
in  the  Escorial,  f  which  so  mortified  Morales  that 
he  forsook  his  art  and  fell  into  great  poverty. 

In  1 581,  Philip  visited  Badajoz  and  saw  Morales 
in  a  very  different  dress  from  that  which  he  had 
worn  at  court. 

"  Morales,  you  are  very  old,"  said  the  king. 

"  Yes,  sire,  and  very  poor,"  replied  the  painter. 

Philip  then  commanded  that  two  hundred  ducats 
of  the  crown  rents  of  Badajoz  should  be  given  each 
year  to  the  painter  to  supply  him  with  dinners. 
Hearing  this,  Morales  exclaimed  : 

"  And  for  supper,  sire?" 

This  aptness  so  pleased  the  king  that  he  added 
one  hundred  ducats  to  the  pension  and  these 
sums  gave  Morales  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  street  in  Badajoz  in  which  he  lived  still  bears 
his  name. 

JOSE  DE  RIBERA, 

also  called  Lo  Spagnoletto,  was  born  at  Xativa 
in  1588  and  died  in  Naples  in  1656.  Though  he 
lived  many  years  in  Italy,  his  name  and  rank  are 
important  among  the  painters  of  Spain.  1  told 
you  something  of  him  and  his  life  in  Naples,  in 
the  paper  on  Italian  painters.  Perhaps  you  will 
remember  the  kindnessof  a  cardinal  to  him  when  he 
was  a  boy  in  Rome,  and  his  decision  that  he  needed 
the  spur  of  poverty  to  make  him  a  good  artist. 

He  seems,  however,  to  have  thought  differently 
about  this  in  later  years,  for  when  a  rich  picture- 
dealer  in  Naples  offered  Ribera  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  the  painter  accepted  her ;  but  he  was  an 
industrious  artist,  though  he  lived  in  princely  style. 
Most  of  Ribera's  subjects  were  painful,  and  he 
painted  them  so  naturally  that  they  are  often 
revolting  in  their  representation  of  horrible  suffer- 
ing, though  their  great  merits  show  him  to  have 
been  a  very  gifted  painter.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that 
he  sometimes  painted  pictures  of  a  different  sort. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  and  repre- 
sents the  "  Dream  of  Jacob."  It  has  all  the 
strength  of  his  other  works,  and  at  the  same  time  a 


*  Pronounced  Biui-a-hjs. 


t  A  famous  Spanish  palace,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Madrid,  built  by  Philip  II, 
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sweetness  of  sentiment  and  a  tenderness  in  its 
handling  which  prove  that  Ribera  had  a  better 
side  in  his  nature.  He  has  represented  Jacob 
stretched  on  an  open  plain,  sleeping  profoundly ; 
on  one  side  a  stream  of  cloudy,  golden  brightness 
extends  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  in  this  are 
angels  ascending  and  descending. 

Many  portraits  and  other  pictures  by  Ribera  are 
seen  in  the  galleries  of  Europe.  His  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  which  is  considered  his  finest 
work,  is  in  the  church  of  San  Martino,  in  Naples. 
Of  the  large  number  of  his  pictures  in  the  Madrid 
Gallery,  many  are  single  heads  of  saints  and 
apostles  on  small  canvases. 

VELASQUEZ. 

This  master  is  generally  called  the  greatest 
painter  of  Spain.  His  full  name  is  Diego  Rod- 
riguez de  Silva  y  Velasquez.  He  was  born  in 
Seville  in  1599,  —  the  same  year  in  which  Vandyck 
was  born  in  Antwerp, —  and  he  died  in  Madrid  in 
1660  ;  thus  his  work  belongs  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  parents  were  of  noble  blood  ;  his 
father  was  of  the  Portuguese  family  of  De  Silva, 
and  a  lawyer  in  Seville  ;  his  mother,  Geronima 
Velasquez, — by  whose  name  the  artist  is  known, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Andalusia, — was  an 
accomplished  woman,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
education  of  her  son.  Although  he  had  a  quick 
mind  and  could  learn  easily,  he  was  so  fond  of 
drawing  that  he  was  unwilling  to  study  other 
things,  and  when  still  very  young  he  was  placed  in 
the  school  of  Herrcra  the  Elder.  This  painter  has 
been  called  "  a  clever  brute,"  and  \'elasquez  soon 
tired  of  him ;  but,  meantime,  he  had  acquired  a 
free,  bold  style  of  drawing.  His  second  master 
was  Francesco  Pacheco,  who  never  became  great 
as  a  painter,  but  was  a  refined  and  polished  gen- 
tleman and  a  writer  of  some  reputation. 

Velasquez  soon  discovered  that  no  master  could 
make  him  the  artist  that  he  desired  to  be.  He  de- 
termined to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  nature 
alone ;  and  working  thus,  with  untiring  industry, 
he  became  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  world. 
Until  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  he  devoted 
himself  to  representing  the  low  and  common  life 
of  the  streets  ;  he  painted  what  he  saw  just  as  he 
saw  it,  in  form,  color,  and  every  particular.  He  is 
said  to  have  kept  a  peasant  lad  as  a  model,  and 
from  him  he  painted  a  variety  of  heads  in  all  sorts 
of  positions  and  with  every  possible  expression. 
To  this  early  period  belong  several  pictures  of  beg- 
gar boys  which  are  w'ell  known,  and  the  important 
"  Water-carrier  of  Seville,"  which  is  now  at  Apsley 
House;  also,  the  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds," 
which  is  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 


In  1622  Velasquez  went  to  Madrid  for  the  first 
time,  and  there  saw  the  pictures  of  the  Royal 
Galleries,  of  which  he  had  heard  much  from  the 
visitors  to  the  studio  of  Pacheco.  He  carried  with 
him  letters  which  enabled  him  to  see  the  works  of 
art  in  the  capital,  but  he  was  not  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  king.  While  in  Madrid  he  painted 
the  portrait  of  the  poet  Gongora,  and  secured  the 
friendship  of  Fonseca,  who  was  a  patron  of  art, 
and  who  later  interested  the  minister  Olivarez  in 
the  young  painter  of  Seville.  As  the  result  of  all 
this,  Velasquez  was  soon  summoned  to  the  court, 
and  a  purse  of  fifty  ducats  was  sent  him  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

Meantime,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Pacheco,  and  when  he  went  to  Madrid  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  father-in-law.  and 
his  mulatto  slave,  Juan  Pareja,  who  later  became 
an  excellent  painter.  The  first  picture  painted  by 
Velasquez,  after  his  second  arrival  at  Aladrid,  was 
a  portrait  of  Fonseca  ;  this  was  shown  to  the  king, 
who  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  he  immedi- 
ately appointed  the  artist  his  court-painter,  which 
position  Velasquez  held  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  service  of  Philip  IV.  perfected  Velasquez  as 
a  portrait-painter.  The  king  was  never  weary  of 
sitting  for  his  own  portrait ;  and  those  of  his  queen 
and  his  children,  in  groups  and  in  single  pictures, 
were  repeated  again  and  again.  Velasquez  was 
always  prosperous ;  he  grew  in  favor  with  the 
king,  who  afforded  him  every  possible  opportunity 
for  improvement  and  enjoyment.  Philip  made 
himself  his  familiar  friend,  and  was  accustomed  to 
visit  his  studio  with  as  little  ceremony  as  one  gen- 
tleman uses  with  another  who  is  his  equal  in  rank. 
He  would  permit  no  other  artist  to  paint  his  por- 
trait, and  lost  no  opportunity  to  show  his  regard 
for  his  favorite  painter.  He  was  in  the  habit  also 
of  asking  advice  from  Velasquez  concerning  the 
improvement  of  his  capital  and  the  art-collections 
which  he  desired  to  make.  \'elasquez  was  also 
the  favorite  of  the  minister  Olivarez,  and  this 
proves  that  he  must  have  attended  strictly  to  such 
matters  as  concerned  himself  and  his  art ;  for  had 
he  ventured  to  advise  the  king  in  other  directions, 
the  proud  minister  would  not  have  been  his  friend. 

At  length,  Velasquez  was  allowed  to  visit  Italy. 
He  remained  there  two  years  and  was  treated  with 
the  respect  which  his  character  and  his  talents 
merited.  After  his  return  to  Madrid,  he  became 
more  and  more  necessary  to  King  Philip ;  he  at- 
tended the  king  upon  his  journeys,  and  was  in  the 
most  confidential  relations  with  him.  After  a  time 
the  king  sent  him  again  to  Italy  to  purchase  works 
of  art,  and  gave  him  full  power  to  buy  whatever 
his  judgment  approved.  As  the  special  agent 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  with  his  fame  as  a 
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painter,  Velasquez  became  a  very  important  per- 
son, and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  highest 
honors.  Pope  Innocent  X.  sat  to  him  for  his 
portrait,  as  did  also  several  cardinals  and  Roman 
princes.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  and  formed  close 
friendships  with  many  sculptors  and  painters. 

Upon  his  return  to  Madrid,  Velasquez  was  ap- 
pointed Aposentador  Mayor*  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 
He  carried  at  his  belt  a  key  which  opened  every 
lock  in  the  palace.  The  duties  of  this  office  re- 
quired him  to  superintend  all  the  ceremonies  and 
festivals  of  the  royal  household  ;  this  was  a  hea\'y 
tax  upon  his  time  and  strength,  but  he  also  ful- 
filled his  part  as  superintendent  of  the  Gallery  of 
the  Escorial,  arranged  his  Italian  bronzes  and 
marbles  in  the  halls  of  the  Alcazar,  attended  to 
bronze  castings  from  models  which  he  had  brought 
from  Italy,  and  painted  his  last  great  picture, 
known  in  Spain  as  "Las  Meninas,"  or  ''The 
Maids  of  Honor."  This  picture  represents  the 
royal  family,  with  the  maids  of  honor,  the  dwarfs, 
a  sleeping  hound,  and  the  artist  himself  standing 
before  the  easel  with  pencils  in  hand.  Doubtless 
the  great  master  was  very  weary  of  repeating 
again  and  again  the  faces  of  the  king  and  his 
children,  and  the  idea  came  to  him  to  make  this 
picture  something  more  tlian  a  portrait.  It  gives 
the  whole  scene  precisely  as  it  was,  and  is  thus 
historical.  It  represents  one  moment  in  the  life 
of  all  the  notable  people  whom  it  reproduces 
exactly  as  it  was  passed  by  them ;  the  faces  of  the 
king  and  queen  are  seen  in  a  mirror,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  the  work  was  thought  to  be  the 
portrait  of  the  little  Infanta,  or  princess,  who  is 
stiffly  placed  in  the  center,  with  her  little  maids 
around  her.  Another  portrait  by  Velasquez  of 
this  same  little  Infanta  was  copied  in  an  engraving 
which  formed  the  frontispiece  of  the  last  number 
of  St.  Nicholas.  And  on  page  176  of  this  num- 
ber you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  famous  painting 
called  "  The  Maids  of  Honor." 

Mr.  John  Hay,  in  his  book  called  Castiliau 
Days,  says  ;  "  The  longer  you  look  upon  this  mar- 
velous painting,  the  less  possible  does  it  seem  that 
it  is  merely  the  placing  of  color  on  canvas  which 
causes  this  perfect  illusion.  It  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  you  are  looking  at  a  plane  surface. 
*  *  *  *  There  is  space  and  light  in  this  picture 
as  in  any  room.  If  art  consists  in  making  a  fleet- 
ing moment  immortal,  *  *  *  *  then  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  a  greater  painting  than  this." 

When  Philip  saw  this  picture,  he  said  it  wanted 
but  one  thing  ;  and  he  took  a  brush  and  in  the  most 
unskillful  manner  painted  a  red  cross  upon  the 
breast  of  the  portrait  of  Velasquez.    Thus  was  the 

*  Grand  Marshal  of  t 


artist  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  knighthood  was  conferred 
was  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  a  painter. 

This  famous  picture  is  not  beautiful.  The  color 
is  dull,  its  whole  tone  being  an  olive-green  gray ; 
the  persons  represented  are  not  beautiful,  Velas- 
quez is  the  only  graceful  figure  there  ;  but  in  spite 
of  this  it  has  a  great  power,  it  is  a  picture  that 
one  can  not  turn  away  from  hastily. 

The  last  important  act  in  the  life  of  Velasquez 
was  his  superintendence  of  the  ceremonies  at  the 
Isle  of  Pheasants,  when  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain  met  there,  and  when  Louis  XIV.,  accom- 
panied by  the  queen-mother  of  France,  received 
the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  forhis  wife.  The  splendid 
ceremonies  of  the  occasion  furnished  many  scenes 
worthy  to  be  immortalized  by  the  poet  or  artist, 
but  its  preparation  was  too  much  for  the  strength 
of  Velasquez,  who  was  already  overworked.  He 
reached  Madrid  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  died  on 
the  6th  of  August.  His  wife  lived  but  eight  days 
longer,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  him. 
The  ceremonies  of  his  funeral  were  magnificent, 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Juan,  -w  hich 
was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  181 1. 

Velasquez  was  of  a  rare  and  admirable  character  ; 
he  combined  sweetness  of  temper,  freedom  from 
jealousy,  and  power  to  conciliate  with  strength  of 
intellect  and  will  and  steadfastness  of  purpose. 
He  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen  in  the  full,  broad 
sense  of  that  word.  Stirling,  in  his  Artists  of 
Spain,  says  of  him  ;  "  He  was  the  friend  of  Ru- 
bens, the  most  generous,  and  of  Ribera,  the  most 
jealous  of  the  brethren  of  his  craft;  and  he  was  the 
friend  and  protector  of  Cano  and  Murillo,  who, 
next  to  himself,  were  the  greatest  painters  of  Spain. 
The  favorite  of  Philip  IV.,  in  fact,  his  minister  for 
artistic  affairs,  he  filled  this  position  with  a  purity 
and  a  disinterestedness  very  uncommon  in  the 
counselors  of  state  ;  and  to  befriend  an  artist  less 
fortunate  than  himself  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  amiable  and  glorious  life."  When  A'elasquez 
is  simply  called  the  greatest  painter  of  Spain  full 
justice  is  not  done  him,  for  he  was  also  the  noblest 
and  most  commanding  man  among  them  all. 

Naturally,  from  his  position  at  court,  a  large 
proportion  of  his  works  were  portraits  of  exalted 
personages.  These  are  in  groups,  single  figures, 
and  equestrian  portraits,  and  frequently  the  groups 
were  so  arranged  as  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
historical  events.  He  also  painted  landscapes 
which  have  been  favorably  compared  with  those  of 
Claude  Lorraine :  unlike  Rubens,  who  had  a  cer- 
tain manner  in  all  his  works,  \'elasquez  changed 
his  handling  to  suit  his  subject  instead  of  suiting 
his  subject  to  his  handling.  The  horses  that  he 
painted  were  as  well  done  as  the  men  who  rode 

he  Royal  Apartmencs. 
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them  ;  he  may  be  compared  with  Teniers  as  a 
painterof  scenes  from  common  life ;  '■  hisfruit-pieces 
equal  those  of  Sanchez  Cotan  or  Van  Kessel ;  and 
his  dogs  might  do  battle  with  the  dogs  of  Snyders." 

In  the  Gallery  of  Madrid  there  is  no  separate 
portrait  of  Velascjuez,  though  there  are  such  at 
Florence,  Munich,  and  Paris;  that  in  the  "  Maids 
of  Honor,"  painted  in  1656,  is  the  latest  and  most 
authentic  one  ;  another,  painted  ten  years  earlier, 
is  in  the  historical  picture  of  the  "  Surrender  of 
Breda,"  which  was  his  greatest  work  of  this  kind. 
In  the  center  of  the  picture  the  governor  of  the 
conquered  city  delivers  the  keys  to  the  great  Spin- 
ola,  while  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  soldiers  are  on 
either  side.  The  landscape  of  this  painting,  which 
is  a  broad  scene  in  the  Netherlands,  would  make 
an  admirable  picture  without  any  figures  in  it. 

The  pictures  of  Velasquez  number  two  hundred 


and  nineteen ;  they  are  seen  in  all  the  important 
galleries  of  Europe,  though  the  finest  collection  is 
at  Madrid.  His  works  are  sold  very  rarely,  and 
when  they  do  change  owners,  very  large  prices  are 
paid  for  them. 

I  can  not  conclude  this  account  of  this  master 
in  more  fitting  words  than  these  from  Mrs. 
Jameson  : 

"There  is  something  in  the  histoiy  of  this  painter  which  fills  the 
iinagin.ition  like  a  gorgeous  romance.  In  the  very  sound  of  his 
name  —  Don  Diego  Rodriguez  Velasquez  de  Silva — there  is  some- 
thing mouth-filling  and  magnificent.  When  we  read  of  his  fine 
chivalrous  qualities,  his  noble  birth,  his  riches,  his  palaces,  his  orders 
of  knighthood,  and  what  is  most  rare,  the  warm,  real,  steady  friend- 
ship of  a  King,  and  added  to  this  a  long  life,  crowned  with  genius, 
felicity,  and  fame,  it  seems  almost  beyond  the  lot  of  humanity.  I 
know  of  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  but  the  history  of  Rubens, 
his  friend  and  contemporary,  whom  he  resembled  in  character  and 
fortune,  and  in  that  union  of  rare  talents  with  practical  good  sense 
which  insures  success  in  life." 


THE    HARE    AND   THE    TORTOISE.  II. 
By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


At  Lawton,  Sid  had  parted  from  his  friend  and 
gone  on  alone,  having  laid  in  a  store  of  ginger- 
bread from  a  baker's  cart,  and  paused  to  eat, 
drink,  and  rest  by  a  way-side  brook.  A  few  miles 
farther,  he  passed  a  party  of  girls  playing  lawn- 
tennis  ;  and  as  he  slowly  rolled  along,  watching 
them  from  his  lofty  perch,  one  of  them  suddenly 
exclaimed : 

"  Why,  it 's  our  neighbor,  Sidney  West !  How 
did  he  come  here  ? "  and  waving  her  racquet, 
Alice  ran  across  the  lawn  to  find  out. 

Very  willing  to  stop  and  display  his  new  uni- 
form, which  was  extremely  becoming,  Sid  dis- 
mounted, doffed  his  helmet,  and  smiled  upon  the 
damsels,  leaning  over  the  hedge  like  a  knight  of 
old. 

"Come  in  and  play  a  game,  and  have  some 
luncheon.  You  will  have  plenty  of  time,  and  some 
of  us  are  going  to  the  rink  by  and  by.  Do  come, 
— we  want  a  young  gentleman  to  help  us,  for  Mau- 
rice is  too  lazy,  and  Jack  has  hurt  his  hand  with 
that  stupid  base-ball,"  said  Alice,  beckoning  per- 
suasively, while  the  other  girls  nodded  and  smiled 
hopefully. 

Thus  allured,  the  youthful  Ulysses  hearkened 
to  the  voice  of  the  little  Circe  in  a  round  hat,  and 
entered  the  enchanted  grove,  where  he  soon  for- 
got the  passage  of  time. 

While  Sid  was  thus  happily  engaged,  time  slip- 
ped away,  and  Hugh  passed  his  brother  in  the  race, 
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quite  unconscious  that  Sid  was  reposing  in  the 
tent  that  looked  so  inviting  as  the  dusty,  tired 
boy  plodded  by,  counting  every  mile-stone  with 
increasing  satisfaction. 

"  If  I  reach  Uncle  Tim's  by  one  o'clock,  I  shall 
have  done  very  well,"  thought  Hugh,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Four  miles  an  hour  is  a  fair  pace,  and  I 've  made 
only  one  stop.  I  '11  telegraph  to  Auntie  as  soon 
as  I  arrive  ;  but  she  wont  worry, —  she 's  used  to 
having  us  turn  up  all  right  «'hen  we  get  ready." 
The  boys  had  no  mother,  and  Aunt  Ruth  was  an 
easy  old  lady  who,  knowing  that  she  could  trust 
the  boys,  let  them  do  very  much  as  they  likeil. 
to  their  great  contentment. 

As  he  neared  his  journey's  end,  our  traveler's 
spirits  rose,  and  the  blisters  on  his  heels  were  for- 
gotten in  the  dramatic  scene  his  fancy  paintcti, 
when  Sid  should  discover  hiin  at  Uncle  Tim's  or 
calmly  seated  at  the  rink.  Whistling  gayly,  he 
was  passing  along  a  wooded  bit  of  road,  when 
the  sound  of  voices  made  him  look  back,  to  see  a 
carriage-load  of  girls  approaching,  escorted  by  a 
bicycle  rider  whose  long  blue  legs  looked  strangely 
familiar. 

Wishing  to  keep  his  secret  until  the  last  moment, 
and  conscious  that  he  was  not  in  company  trim, 
Hugh  dived  into  the  wood,  keeping  out  of  sight 
while  the  gay  party  went  by,  and  returning  to  the 
road  as  soon  as  they  were  hidden  by  a  bend. 

"  If  Sid  had  n't  been  so  mean,  I  should  have 
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been  with  him,  and  have  had  some  of  the  fun.  I 
don't  feel  hke  forgiving  him  in  a  hurry  for  making 
me  foot  it  like  a  tramp,  while  he  is  having  so  good 
a  time." 

If  Hugh  could  have  known  what  was  to  hap- 
pen very  soon  after  he  had  muttered  these  words 
to  himself,  wiping  his  hot  face  and  taking  the 
last  sip  of  the  coffee  to  quench  his  thirst,  he  would 
have  been  sorry  that  he  had  uttered  them,  and 
would  have  forgiven  his  brother  everything. 


this  disaster.  They  expected  their  gallant  escort 
would  spring  up  and  laugh  over  this  accident ;  but 
when  he  remained  flat  upon  his  back,  where  he 
had  alighted  after  his  involuntary  somersault, 
with  the  bicycle  spread  over  him  like  a  pall,  they 
were  alarmed,  and  Hew  to  the  rescue. 

A  cut  on  his  forehead  was  bleeding,  and  the 
blow  had  evidently  stunned  him  for  a  moment. 
Luckily,  a  house  was  near;  and  a  man,  seeing  the 
accident,  hastened  to  offer  more  efficient  help  than 


"the  farmer  propped  the  fallen  rider  against  a  tree." 


While  he  was  slowly  toiling  up  the  last  long  hill, 
Sid  was  coasting  down  on  the  other  side,  eager  to 
display  his  courage  and  skill  before  the  girls, —  for 
he  was  of  an  age  when  boys  begin  to  wish  to  please 
and  astonish  the  gentler  creatures  whom  they 
have  hitherto  treated  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt. It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  for  the  road 
was  rough,  with  steep  banks  on  either  side,  and  a 
sharp  turn  at  the  end.  But  Sid  rolled  gayly  along, 
with  an  occasional  bump,  till  a  snake  ran  across 
the  road,  causing  the  horse  to  shy,  the  girls  to 
scream,  the  bicyclist  to  turn  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  in  doing  so  to  lose  his  balance  just  when  a 
large  stone  needed  to  be  avoided.  Over  went  Sid, 
down  rattled  the  wheel,  up  rose  a  cloud  of  dust, 
and  sudden  silence  fell  upon  the  girls  at  sight  of 


any  the  girls  had  wit  enough  to  give,  as  all  four 
of  them  only  flapped  their  handkerchiefs  wildly  at 
Sid,  and  exclaimed  excitedly  : 

"What  shall  we  do?  Is  he  dead?  Run  for 
water  !    Call  somebody,  quick  !  " 

"Don't  be  scar't,  gals  ;  it  takes  a  sight  o'  thump- 
in'  to  break  a  boy's  head.  He 's  not  hurt  much, — 
only  dazed  for  a  minute.  I  '11  h'ist  up  this  pesky 
mash'me  and  set  him  on  his  legs,  if  he  has  n't 
damaged  'em." 

With  these  cheering  words,  the  farmer  cleared 
away  the  ruins  and  propped  the  fallen  rider 
against  a  tree ;  which  treatment  had  so  good  an 
effect  that  Sid  was  himself  in  a  moment,  and 
much  disgusted  to  find  what  a  scrape  he  was  in. 

"This  is  nothing,  a  mere  bump;  quite  right, 
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thanks.  Let  us  go  on  at  once ;  so  sorry  to  have 
alarmed  you,  young  ladies  — "  He  began  his 
polite  speech  bravely,  but  ended  with  a  feeble  smile 
and  a  clutch  at  the  tree,  as  he  suddenly  grew  sick 
and  dizzy  again. 

"  You  come  along  with  me,"  said  the  farmer. 
"  I  '11  tinker  you  up  and  your  whirligig,  too.  Nu 
use  sayin'  go  ahead,  for  the  thing  is  damaged,  and 
you  want  to  keep  quiet  for  a  spell.  Drive  along, 
gals ;  1  '11  see  to  him  ;  and  my  wife  can  nurse 
him  Ijetter  'n  a  dozen  fluttcrin'  }  (iung  things,  scart 
half  to  death." 

Thus  taking  matters  into  his  own  hands,  the 
farmer  had  boy  and  bicycle  under  his  roof  in  five 
minutes;  and  with  vain  offers  of  help,  many  regrets, 
and  promises  to  let  his  Uncle  Tim  know  where  he 
was  in  case  he  did  not  arrive,  the  girls  reluctantly 
drove  away,  leaving  no  sign  of  the  catastrophe 
except  the  trampled  road  and  a  dead  snake. 

Hardly  was  peace  restored,  when  Hugh  came 
down  the  hill,  little  dreaming  what  had  happened, 
and  for  the  second  time  passed  his  brother,  who 
just  then  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  farm-house, 
while  a  kind  old  lady  adorned  his  brow  with  a 
large  black  plaster,  and  suggested  brown  paper 
steeped  in  vinegar  for  the  various  bruises  on  his 
arms  and  legs. 

"  Some  one  killed  the  snake  and  made  a  great 
fuss  about  it,  I  should  say,"  thought  Hugh,  ob- 
serving the  signs  of  disorder  in  the  dust ;  but  re- 
sisting a  boy's  interest  in  such  affairs,  he  stoutly 
tramped  on,  sniffing  the  whiffs  of  sea  air  that  now 
and  then  saluted  him,  telling  him  that  he  was 
Hearing  his  much-desired  goal. 

Presently  the  spires  of  the  city  came  in  sight,  to 
his  great  satisfaction,  and  only  the  long  bridge 
and  a  street  or  two  lay  between  him  and  Uncle 
Tim's  easy-chair,  into  which  he  soon  hoped  to  cast 
himself. 

Half-way  across  the  bridge  a  farm-wagon  passed, 
with  a  bicycle  laid  carefully  on  the  barrels  of  vege- 
tables going  to  market.  Hugh  gazed  affectionately 
at  it,  longing  to  borrow  it  for  one  brief,  delicious 
spin  to  the  end  of  the  bridge.  Had  he  known  that, 
it  was  Sid's  broken  wheel,  going  to  be  repaired 
without  loss  of  time,  thanks  to  the  good  farmer's 
trip  to  town,  he  would  have  paused  to  have  a 
hearty  laugh,  in  spite  of  his  vow  not  to  stop  till  his 
journey  was  over. 

Just  as  he  turned  into  the  side  street  where 
Uncle  Tim  lived,  a  horse-car  went  by,  in  one 
corner  of  which  sat  a  pale  youth,  with  a  battered 
hat  drawn  low  over  his  eyes,  who  handed  out  his 
fare  with  the  left  hand,  and  frowned  when  the 
car  jolted,  as  if  the  jar  hurt  him.  Had  he  looked 
out  of  the  window,  he  would  have  seen  a  very 
dusty  boy,  with  a  pouch  over  his  shoulder,  walk- 


ing smartly  down  the  street  where  his  uncle 
lived.  But  Sid  carefully  turned  his  head  aside, 
fearing  to  be  recognized ;  for  he  was  on  his  way  to 
a  certain  club  to  which  Bemis  belonged,  preferring 
his  sympathy  and  hospitality  to  the  humiliation  of 
having  his  mishap  told  at  home  by  Uncle  Tim, 
who  would  be  sure  to  take  Hugh's  part,  and  exult 
over  the  downfall  of  the  proud.  Well  for  him  that 
he  avoided  that  comfortable  mansion  ;  for  on  the 
door-steps  stood  Hugh,  beaming  with  satisfaction 
as  the  clock  struck  one,  proclaiming  to  him  that  he 
had  done  his  twenty  miles  in  a  little  less  than  five 
hours. 

"  Not  bad  for  a  '  little  chap,'  even  though  he  is 
'a  donkey,'"  chuckled  the  boy,  dusting  his  shoes, 
wiping  his  red  face,  and  touching  himself  up  as 
well  as  he  could,  in  order  to  present  as  fresh  and 
unwearied  an  aspect  as  possible  when  he  burst 
upon  his  astonished  brother's  sight. 

In  lie  marched  when  the  door  opened,  to  find 
his  uncle  and  two  rosy  cousins  just  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  Always  glad  to  see  the  lads,  they  gave 
him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  asked  for  his  brother. 

"Has  n't  he  come  yet?"  cried  Hugh,  surprised, 
yet  inwardly  glad  to  be  the  hrst  on  the  field. 

Nothing  had  been  seen  of  him,  and  Hugh  at 
once  told  his  tale,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  hearty 
uncle,  and  the  admiring  wonder  of  Meg  and  May, 
the  rosy  young  cousins.  They  all  enjoyed  the  ex- 
ploit immensely,  and  at  once  insisted  that  the 
pedestrian  should  be  refreshed  by  a  bath,  an 
abundant  meal,  and  a  good  rest  in  the  big  chair, 
where  he  repeated  his  story,  by  particular  request. 

"  You  deserve  a  bicycle,  and  you  shall  have  one, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Timothy  West  !  "  e.\- 
claimed  his  uncle.  "  I  like  pluck  and  perseverance, 
and  you  have  both;  so  come  on,  my  boy,  and 
name  the  wheel  you  like  best.  Sid  needs  a  little 
'  taking  down,' as  you  lads  say,  and  this  will  serve 
the  purpose,  1  fancy.  I  am  a  younger  brother  my- 
self, and  I  know  what  their  trials  are." 

As  his  uncle  made  these  agreeable  remarks, 
Hugh  looked  as  if  all  his  trials  were  over ;  for  his 
face  shone  with  soap  and  satisfaction,  his  hunger 
was  relieved  by  a  fine  dinner,  his  tired  feet 
luxuriated  in  a  pair  of  vast  slippers,  and  the  blissful 
certainty  of  owning  a  tirst-class  bicycle  filled  his 
cup  to  overflowing.  Words  could  hardly  express 
his  gratitude,  and  nothing  but  the  hope  of  meeting 
Sid  with  this  glorious  news  would  have  torn  him 
from  the  reposeful  paradise  where  he  longed  to 
linger.  Pluck  and  perseverance,  with  cold  cream 
on  the  blistered  heels,  got  him  into  his  shoes  again, 
and  he  rode  away  in  a  horse-car,  as  in  a  triumphal 
chariot,  to  find  his  brother. 

"  I  '11  not  brag,  but  I  do  feel  immensely  pleased 
with  this  day's  work.   1  wonder  how  Sid  got  on.  I 
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suppose  he  made  the  distance  in  two  or  three 
hours,  and  that  he  is  parading  with  those  swell 
club  fellows  at  the  rink.  1  '11  slip  in  and  let  him 
find  me,  as  if  I  were  n't  a  bit  proud  of  what  I 've 
done,  and  did  n't  care  for  anybody's  praise." 

With  this  plan  in  his  head,  Hugh  enjoyed  the 
afternoon  very  much,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for 
Sid,  even  while  astonishing  feats  were  being  per- 
formed before  his  admiring  eyes.  But  nowhere 
did  he  see  his  brother,  for  he  was  searching  for  a 
blue  uniform  and  a  helmet  with  a  certain  badge  on 
it;  while  Sid,  in  a  borrowed  hat  and  coat,  sat  in  a 
corner  looking  on,  whenever  a  splitting  headache 
and  the  pain  in  his  bones  allowed  him  to  see  and 
enjoy  the  exploits  in  which  he  had  hoped  to  join. 

Not  until  it  was  over  and  they  went  out,  did 
the  brothers  meet  ;  and  then  the  e.xpression  on  Sid's 
face  was  so  comical  that  Hugh  laughed  till  the 
crowd  about  them  stared,  and  wondered  what  the 
joke  could  be. 

"  How  in  the  world  did  I'c;/  get  here  ?"  asked 
the  elder  boy,  giving  his  hat  a  sudden  pull  to  hide 
the  plaster. 

"  1  walked,  as  you  advised  me  to." 

Words  can  not  express  the  pleasure  that  answer 
gave  Hugh,  nor  the  exultation  he  vainly  tried  to 
repress,  as  his  eyes  twinkled,  and  a  grin  of  real 
boyish  fun  shone  upon  his  sunburnt  countenance. 

"  You  expect  me  to  believe  that,  do  you  ?  "  asked 
his  brother. 

"  Just  as  you  please.  1  started  with  your  lunch- 
bag  to  catch  you,  and  when  I  missed  you,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  keep  on.  I  got  in  about 
one,  took  dinner  at  Uncle's,  and  have  been  enjoying 
these  high  jinks  ever  since,"  replied  Hugh,  calmly. 

"  Very  well,  for  a  beginning.  Keep  it  up  and 
you  '11  be  a  Rowell  by  and  by.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose father  will  say  to  you,  small  boy  ?  "  asked  Sid. 

"  Not  much.  Uncle  will  make  that  all  right. 
He  thought  it  was  a  plucky  thing  to  do,  and  so 
did  the  girls.  But  when  did  you  get  in  ?  "  asked 
Hugh,  rather  nettled  at  Sid's  want  of  enthusiasm, 
though  it  was  evident  that  he  was  much  impressed 
by  the  "  small  boy's  "  prank. 

"  I  took  it  easy  after  Bemis  left  me,"  answered 
Sid.  "  1  had  a  game  of  tennis  at  the  Blanchards' 
as  1  came  along,  took  dinner  at  the  club,  and 
strolled  up  here  with  the  fellows.  1  've  a  head- 
ache, and  1  don't  feel  up  to  much." 

As  Sid  spoke  and  Hugh's  keen  eye  took  in  the 
various  signs  of  distress  which  betrayed  a  hint  of 
the  truth,  the  grin  changed  to  a  hearty  "  Ha  ! 
ha  !  "  as  he  smote  his  knees,  exclaiming  gleefully, 
"  You 've  come  to  grief!  I  know  it,  I  see  it.  Own 
up,  and  don't  shirk,  for  1  '11  find  it  out  somehow, 
as  sure  as  you  live." 

"Don't  make  such  a  row  in  the  street.  Jump 


aboard  this  car  and  1  '11  tell  you,  for  you  '11  give 
me  no  peace  till  I  do,"  answered  Sid,  well  knowing 
that  Alice  would  never  keep  the  secret. 

To  say  that  it  was  a  treat  to  Hugh  faintly  ex- 
presses the  interest  he  took  in  the  story  which  was 
extracted  bit  by  bit  from  the  reluctant  suft'erer; 
but  after  a  very  pardonable  crow  over  the  mishaps 
of  his  oppressor,  he  yielded  to  the  sympathy  he  felt 
for  his  brother,  and  was  very  good  to  him. 

This  touched  Sid,  and  filled  him  with  remorse 
for  past  unkindness ;  for  one  sees  his  faults  very 
plainly,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  when  walk- 
ing through  the  Valley  of  Humiliation. 

"  Look  here,  I  '11  tell  you  what  1  '11  do,"  he 
said,  as  they  left  the  car,  and  Hugh  offered  an 
arm,  with  a  friendly  air,  pleasant  to  see.  "  I  '11 
give  you  the  old  wheel,  and  let  Joe  get  another 
where  he  can.  It 's  small  for  him,  and  I  doubt  if 
he  wants  it,  anyhow.  I  do  think  you  were  a 
plucky  fellow  to  tramp  your  twenty  miles  in  good 
time,  and  not  bear  malice  either,  so  let  's  say 
done,  and  forgive  and  forget." 

"  Much  obliged,  but  Uncle  is  going  to  give  me  a 
new  one  ;  so  Joe  need  n't  feel  any  disappointment. 
1  know  how  hard  that  is,  and  am  glad  to  keep  him 
from  it,  forhe 's  poor  and  can't  afford  a  new  machine. " 

That  answer  was  Hugh's  only  revenge  for  his 
own  trials,  and  Sid  felt  it,  though  he  merely  said, 
with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder : 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.  Uncle  is  a  trump,  and  so  are 
you.  We  '11  take  the  last  train  home,  and  1  '11  pay 
your  fare." 

"Thank  you.  Poor  old  man,  you  did  get  a 
bump,  did  n't  you  ? "  exclaimed  Hugh,  as  they 
took  off  their  hats  in  the  hall,  and  the  patch  ap- 
peared in  all  its  gloomy  length  and  breadth. 

"  My  head  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  but  I 
stove  in  my  helmet,  and  ground  holes  in  both 
knees  of  my  new  shorts.  I  had  to  borrow  a  fit-out 
of  Bemis,  and  leave  my  rags  behind.  We  need  n't 
mention  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  the  girls; 
1  hate  to  be  fussed  over,"  answered  Sid,  trying  to 
speak  carelessly. 

.  Hugh  had  to  stop  and  have  another  laugh,  re- 
membering the  taunts  his  own  mishaps  had  called 
forth ;  but  he  did  not  retaliate,  and  Sid  never  for- 
got it.  Their  stay  was  a  short  one,  and  Hugh  was 
the  hero  of  the  hour,  quite  eclipsing  his  brother, 
who  usually  took  the  first  place,  but  now  very 
meekly  played  second  fiddle,  conscious  that  he 
was  not  an  imposing  figure,  in  a  coat  much  too  big 
for  him,  with  a  patch  on  his  forehead,  a  purple 
bruise  on  one  cheek,  and  a  general  air  of  dilapida- 
tion very  trying  to  the  usually  spruce  youth. 

When  they  left.  Uncle  Tim  patted  Hugh  on  the 
head. —  a  liberty  the  boy  would  have  resented  if 
the  delightful  old  gentleman  had  not  followed  it 
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up  by  saying,  with  a  reckless  generosity  worthy  of 
record  :  "  Choose  your  bicycle,  my  boy,  and  send 
the  bill  to  me."  Then  turning  to  Sid  he  added, 
in  a  tone  that  made  the  pale  face  redden  sud- 
denly, "And  do  you  remember  that  the  tortoise 
beat  the  hare  in  the  old  fable." 


"That  is  the  last  of  the  stories,  for  our  holiday 
is  over,  and  to-morrow  we  must  go  home.  We 
have  had  a  splendid  time,  and  thank  you  and 
Auntie  so  much,  dear  Grandma,"  said  Min,  ex- 
pressing the  feeling  of  all  the  children,  as  they 
stood  about  the  fire  when  the  bicycle  tale  ended. 

"  I 'm  so  glad,  my  darlings,  and  please  God 
we  '11  all  meet  here  again  next  year,  well  and 
happy  and  ready  for  more  fun,"  answered  the  old 
lady,  with  arms  and  lap  full  of  loving  little  people. 

"Auntie  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  1  rise 
to  propose  it,"  said  Geoff;  and  it  was  passed  with 
great  applause. 

"  Many  thanks.  If  the  odds  and  ends  in  my 
port-folio  have  given  you  pleasure  or  done  you 
any  good,  my  fondest  wishes  are  gratified,"  an- 


swered Aunt  Elinor,  laughing,  yet  well  pleased. 
"  I  tucked  a  moral  in,  as  we  hide  pills  in  jelly,  and 
I  hope  you  didn't  find  them  hard  to  swallow." 

"Oh,  no!  —  not  at  all.  1  intend  to  look  after 
little  things  faithfully,  and  tell  the  girls  hnw  to 
make  their  jerseys  fit,"  said  Min. 

"  1  'm  going  to  fill  my  jewel-box  as  Daisy  did, 
and  learn  to  cook,"  added  Lotty. 

"  Eli  is  the  boy  for  me,  and  I  wont  forget  to  be 
kind  to  this  small  chap,"  said  Walt,  stroking  his 
younger  brother's  head  with  unusual  kindness. 

"  Well,  I 'm  rather  mi.xed  in  my  heroes,  but  1  '11 
take  the  best  of  Corny,  Onawandah,  and  the  ban- 
ner fellow  for  my  share,"  cried  Geoff. 

The  little  people  proclaimed  their  favorites ; 
but  as  all  spoke  together,  only  a  comical  mixture 
of  doves,  bears,  babies,  table-cloths,  and  blue 
hose  reached  the  ear.  Then  came  the  good-night 
kisses,  the  patter  of  departing  feet,  and  silence 
fell  upon  the  room.  The  little  wheel  was  still, 
the  chairs  stood  empty,  the  old  portraits  looked 
sadly  down,  the  fire  died  out,  and  the  Spinning- 
wheel  Stories  were  done. 


"O  UNCLE  PHILIP!" 
By  Alice  Wellington  Rollins. 


"  We  're  going  to  keep  a  horse  this  summer," 
said  Arthur  Shaw,  proudly,  at  recess  one  day. 

"  Oh,  that  is  n't  anything  !  "  repHed  Willie  Leslie. 
"  We  're  going  to  keep  a  prairie  !  " 


What 


praine  : 


"  Oh,  it 's  a  big  flat  place,  where  they  keep  about 
forty  horses,  and  fifty  cows,  and  a  hundred  pigs, 
and  five  hundred  dogs,  and  a  thousand  sheep,  and 
a  million  hens,  and  " 

Then  Willie  paused    his  knowledge  of  arithmetic 


did  not  extend  beyond  millions,  and  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  lowering  his  estimates. 

It  was  quite  true;  Uncle  Philip  had  bought  a 
ranch  in  Kansas  several  years  before,  and  had 
represented  life  there  as  so  delightful  that  Mr. 
Leslie  was  going  to  take  the  entire  family  thither 
for  the  summer,  and  Willie,  indeed,  was  to  go 
back  with  his  LTncle  Philip  in  February. 

"Do  \  ou  have  birthdays  on  a  ranch,  Uncle?" 
inquired  \\'illic,  when  told  that  he  might  go. 
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"Yes,  we  have  birthdays,"  said  Uncle  PhiHp  ; 
"  but  I  'm  not  so  sure  about  our  having  birthday 
cake." 

"Then  I  shall  have  my  birthday  before  I  go," 
said  Master  Willie,  emphatically. 

"  And  is  your  front  door  cut  in  halves,  like  those 
at  Newport,  so  that  Lilian  can  put  on  a  long  dress 
and  lean  out  over  the  lower  half  and  look  down  the 
road — si>?"  said  Fred,  illustrating  by  leaning  over 
the  back  of  a  large  arm-chair  in  the  attitude  of  one 
of  Raphael's  angels. 

"  It 's  all  right  about  the  door,  but  1  'm  afraid  she 
could  n't  look  down  the  road  ;   it 's  too  far  away." 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  gate  ?  " 

"  There  is  n't  any  gate." 

"  Then  how  do  you  get  out  from  the  fence  ?  " 

"  There  is  n't  any  fence." 

"  Then  what  keeps  the  animals  in  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  herders.  We  have  no  trees  to  make 
lumber  of,  and  wood  is  so  high  that  it  costs  more 
to  build  a  fence  than  to  hire  a  man  to  look  after 
the  herd." 

"  But  you  have  to  feed  a  man,"  suggested  Fred, 
mindful  of  what  he  had  been  told  about  the  first 
cost  of  a  horse  being  a  small  part  of  the  expense. 

"Certainly;  but  you  have  to  keep  a  fence  in 
repair.  And  where  eggs  are  ten  cents  a  dozen,  but- 
ter fifteen  cents  a  pound,  and  chickens  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  dozen,  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  a  man  on  poul- 
try and  custard  than  to  mend  a  fence.  Besides,  Fred, 
how  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  take  us  to  put  a 
fence  around  the  ranch,  if  we  had  the  lumber?  " 

"  Would  it  take  a  month  ?  " 

"  A  month  ?  Well,  let  me  see!  it  is  a  little  haid 
to  calculate,  but  as  a  rough  guess,  I  should  think, 
with  a  force  of  fifty  men,  we  might  get  around  it  in 
about  five  years.  That  is,  if  we  did  n't  stop  to 
paint  it." 

"  O  Uncle  Philip  !  " 

"  Sometimes  we  put  a  wire  fence  around  a  small 
pasture  of  a  hundred  acres  or  so  ;  but  you  will  see 
that  it  is  much  simpler  on  the  whole  to  keep  a  man 
walking  around  and  around  the  flocks  of  sheep  than 
to  shut  them  up  inside  a  fence  ;  especially  as  we 
have  n't  any  trees  of  which  to  make  a  fence." 

"  Then,"  said  Lilian,  thoughtfully,  "  that  must 
be  what  they  mean  in  the  Bible  by  '  mc/i  as  fnrs 
ma/kiiii^.'  But  can  1  have  a  flower-garden,  L^nclc 
Philip  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  can  make  fifty  or  a  hundred 
acres  do  for  one  ;  I  don't  think  I  could  spare  more 
than  that  very  well  for  ornamental  purposes.  But 
you  can  have  plenty  of  flowers  if  you  don't  have  a 
flower-garden,  you  know.  You  can't  walk  any- 
where on  the  prairie  without  stepping  on  a  flower." 

"O  Uncle  Philip  !" 

"  And  you  can  pick  up  vases  for  them,  too, — 


great  hollow  stones  that  will  hold  water  and  make 
the  prettiest  vases  in  the  world  for  a  room  with  a 
Kansas  breeze  blowing  through  it  that  would  shiver 
glass  vases  to  atoms  in  a  few  minutes." 

' '  I  know  there  are  some  very  pretty  flowers  on 
the  prairies,"  said  Lilian,  condescendingly.  "  But, 
all  the  same,  I  should  like  a  few  of  the  home  ones. 
If  I  could  take  out  a  few  sunflower  seeds  " 

Here  Uncle  Philip  threw  back  his  head  and  in- 
dulged in  a  very  hearty  laugh. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  when  the  sunflower 
season  arrives  I  will  harness  up  my  carriage  and 
pair  and  drive  you  through  twenty  acres  of  them  in 
one  field.  It  will  be  hard  work  to  pull  through,  but 
the  horses  will  trample  down  the  stalks  ahead  of  us, 
and  when  they  spring  up  behind  us  again,  after  we 
have  driven  over  them,  no  one  will  know  where  we 
are,  for  they  will  tower  three  or  four  feet  above  our 
heads  as  we  sit  in  the  carriage  or  on  horseback !  " 

"  O  Uncle  Philip  !" 

"And  now  that  I  think  of  it,  perhaps  we  'd 
better  have  the  sunflower  bed  fenced  in ;  for  if 
baby  Nora  should  stray  in  there,  you  would  never 
find  her  again." 

"  Uncle  Philip,"  said  Willie,  fixing  his  eyes 
sternly  on  his  uncle's  face,  as  he  had  seen  his 
mother  do  sometimes  when  anxious  to  elicit  not 
only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth,  "how  big  is 
the  whole  thing,  anyway?  " 

"  Willie,  I  object  to  having  my  ranch  alluded  to 
disrespectfully  as  the  fhing.  The  pasture  in  it  is 
about  as  large  as  Central  Park;  the  lawn,  where  I 
suppose  Lilian  will  wish  to  have  her  tennis  and 
croquet  and  things,  is  about  as  large  as  Prospect 
Park  in  Brooklyn  ;  and  the  'whole  thing,'  as  you 
call  it,  is  about  eight  times  as  large  as  both  parks 
put  together." 

"  O  Uncle  Philip  !" 

When  Willie  finally  left  with  his  uncle  to  find 
out  for  himself  exactly  how  much  of  these  wonder- 
ful stories  was  true.  Mamma  was  very  quiet  for  a 
day  or  two.  She  was  not  so  sure  as  Papa  and 
Uncle  Philip  seemed  to  be  that  her  boy  would  like 
"roughing  it,"  and  she  was  afraid  no  one  would 
remember  to  look  in  at  night  to  see  if  he  were 
warmly  covered  up.  She  waited  anxiously  for  his 
first  letter;  she  was  quite  sure,  whatever  he  might 
say  in  it,  that  she  should  know  if  he  were  really 
homesick. 

When  the  letter  came,  it  was  a  postal  caiid,  and 
read  as  follows  : 

"  When  you  cum  out  here,  plesc  brin^  me  .1  prezent  of  sum 
collars  for  two  puppy-dogs." 

He  did  not  say  a  word  about  being  happy  or 
unhappy,  but  Mamma  was  so  clever  that  she  said 
she  was  (|ultc  satisfied  .about  it  all,  and  she  was 
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never  heard  to  worry  again  about  the  extra  blanket 
at  night.  When  the  second  letter  came,  it  was 
another  postal  card,  which  read  thus  : 

"  Deau  I'Al'A  :  Ive  bawt  a  horse.  He  is  .i  Good  Horse.  I  pade 
thirty  dollars  for  him.  I  havn't  bawt  him  to  ride,  but  to  speccullate. 
You  no  you  sed  you  would  by  me  a  horse,  and  Ide  like  to  sell  you 
this  one  for  me  to  ride.  You  can  hav  him  for  fifty  dollars.  Uncle 
Fillip  sez  fifty  dollars  is  cheap  for  horses.  He  sez  youll  find  it  a 
bargin.  And  I  cnod  keep  the  horse  I  like  and  make  twenty  dollars 
on  him.  Uncle  Fillip  sez  it  izn't  olTen  that  a  bargin  is  a  bargin  for 
both  sides.  Let  me  no  if  you  wamt  to  by  him  on  theze  condishuns. 
*'  Your  affekshionet  sun, 

"William  G.  Leslie." 

Two  months  later,  the  entire  family  started  to 
join  Willie  at  the  ranch.  The  first  day's  journey 
was  very  lovely,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Railroad,  through  the  Susquehanna  valley  and 
among  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

"  But  I  don't  see  any  'chincry.  Papa,"  complained 
little  Nora,  after  gazing  steadily  out  of  the  window. 

They  could  not  imagine  at  first  what  Nora 
meant;  but  they  discovered  at  last  that  having 
heard  them  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  "beautiful 
scenery  "  that  they  were  to  see  from  the  cars,  she 
had  supposed  them  to  mean  beautiful  "  machin- 
ery," such  as  Papa  had  shown  her  once  at  the 
American  Institute  Exhibition. 

Behind  them  in  the  cars  sat  a  gentleman  who. 
Mamma  whispered,  was  Mark  Twain. 

"  But  he  has  n't  said  a  single  funny  thing  all 
the  way,"  complained  Lilian,  on  the  second  morn- 
ing: "  for  I 've  been  listening  all  the  time." 

"  Of  course  he  has  n't,"  explained  Fred.  "  He 
keeps  his  funny  things  for  his  books." 

"And  perhaps,"  suggested  Lilian,  "  he  is  wait- 
ing to  hear  i/s  say  something  funny,  to  put  that  in 
his  book.  But  I  certainly  shan't ;  "  and  Lilian 
closed  her  lips  with  unusual  emphasis,  lest  a  witti- 
cism should  escape  unawares. 

"  in//  he  put  us  in  his  book,  do  you  think. 
Papa?"  asked  Nora,  anxiously. 

"  Well,  it  is  just  possible  he  may  say  something 
about  a  little  girl  who  could  n't  find  any  machinery 
in  the  mountains,"  said  Papa,  slyly. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  they 
stepped  from  the  cars  at  last,  to  find  Uncle  Philip 
waiting  with  the  carriage,  a  big  team  for  the  lug- 
gage, and  Willie  prancing  about  on  the  horse  he 
had  "  bawt." 

"  Mamma,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "  it 's  all  true  !  " 

"  What  is  true,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Everything  that  LIncle  Philip  said  !  " 

And  away  he  cantered,  or  "  loped,"  as  they  call  it 
in  Kansas.  The  visitors  exclaimed  at  the  beauty 
of  the  prairie  ;  for,  although  it  was  very  early  in 
the  season,  and  the  trees  had  been  still  leafless 
when  they  left  New  York,  the  prairie  wild  flowers 
were  already  in  blossom,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  the  grass  was  studded  with  brilliant  portulacca. 


"  It  must  be  God's  flower-garden.  Mamma," 
whispered  Nora;  "for  I  don't  think  any  one  else 
could  plant  so  many  !  " 

"What  is  that  village  in  the  distance,  Philip?" 
asked  Mrs.  Leslie,  when  they  had  been  driving 
about  ten  minutes. 

"  Willie,"  called  his  uncle,  "  your  mother  wishes 
to  know  what  that  village  is  in  the  distance  ?  " 

Willie  almost  rolled  from  his  horse  in  his 
amusement. 

"  It  is  n't  a  village,  Mary,"  explained  Mr.  Leslie. 
"  It 's  a  fort.  I  can  see  the  main  buildings  of 
stone,  and  the  American  flag  floating  from  the 
top.  Fort  Harker,  1  presume.  Is  n't  it  Fort 
Harker,  Phihp?" 

"  Willie,"  again  called  his  uncle,  "  your  father 
says  it  is  n't  a  village,  but  a  fort.  He  thinks  it 
must  be  Fort  Harker  !  " 

This  time  they  were  quite  sure  Willie  would  fall 
from  his  horse  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  amusement. 

"  Why,  Papa,  that  is  the  ranch  !  and  the  flag  is 
our  flag  !  " 

"I  bought  that  flag  in  New  York,"  explained 
Lhicle  Philip,  "the  day  Lilian  told  me  that  the 
young  ladies  at  her  school,  who  expected  to  corre- 
spond with  her  this  summer,  wanted  to  know  what 
the  postage  to  Kansas  was.  1  can't  have  my 
nephews  and  nieces  think  that  in  coming  to  see 
me  they  are  expatriating  themselves  from  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

The  many  buildings  on  the  ranch  —  the  stables, 
corrals,  sheep-sheds,  hen-house,  tool-house,  pig- 
gery, water-tower,  windmill,  cook-house,  and  so 
on, —  did,  indeed,  give  the  appearance  of  a  thriving 
little  village  ;  and  as  Mamma  entered  the  comfort- 
able dwelling-house,  she  laughed  to  remember  her 
fears  about  Willie's  "roughing  it"  and  having, 
perhaps,  no  extra  blanket  on  cold  nights.  Next 
to  her  room  was  a  cheery  little  room  for  Nora ; 
but  as  the  little  girl  had  never  slept  quite  alone 
before,  they  were  not  surprised  to  hear  a  little 
voice  in  the  night  calling  : 

"  Mamma,  are  you  there  ?  " 

Mamma  answered  in  person,  and  as  she  smoothed 
the  pillow,  said : 

"  You  know  it  is  very  foolish  to  call  anybody  up 
in  the  night,  Nora,  unless  you  really  want  some- 
thing." 

"I  did  want  something.  Mamma;  I  wanted 
you." 

"  But  if  you  wake  up,  you  must  turn  over  and 
go  to  sleep  again.  That  is  the  way  I  do.  I  never 
call  anybody." 

"  1  know  you  don't  now,"  said  Nora,  wistfully. 
"  Uid  n't  you  call  anybody  when  you  werea  babv  ?  " 

Mamma  did  not  make  any  direct  reply,  but 
busied  herself  witli  the  coverlet. 
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The  next  night  Nora  slept  till  morning ;  a  little 
surprised  at  not  being  praised  for  this  feat  at  the 
breakfast-table,  she  inquired,  gravely: 

"Mamma,  did  you  hear  me  not  call  you  last 
night  ? " 

Now  began  long  and  happy  days  for  them  all, — 
days  full  of  excitements  so  varied  that  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  Fred  declared  that  he  had  not  been 
berrying,  and  he  had  not  had  a  sail ;  but  he 
believed  he  had  done  everything  else  that  a  boy 
could  do  to  have  a  good  time.  Each  of  them  had 
a  pony,  and  after  the  long,  delicious  gallops  on 
the  prairie,  with  the  soft  grass  under  their  ponies' 
feet,  not  a  stick  nor  a  stone  in  the  path  to  make 
them  stumble,  with  the  wild,  free  breeze  blowing 
in  their  faces,  and  no  need  to  slacken  speed  lest  a 
carriage  or  a  bicycle  should  be  coming  around  the 
corner,  they  were  quite  sure  they  could  never 
endiifi:  to  tide  in  a  park  again,  and  the  thought 
of  pacing  solemnly  around  and  around  in  a  ring  at 
the  riding-school  was  simply  intolerable.  Willie, 
of  course,  appreciated  at  its  true  value  his  superior 
experience,  and  found  it  especially  deUghtful  to 
know  more  than  Mamma  about  some  things,  at 


Uncle  Philip  !  just  look  at  Mamma,  out  on  the 
range  with  a  parasol !  Is  n't  she  a  '  tender-foot !  ' " 
One  amusement  was  watching  the  great  flocks 
of  sheep  with  the  merry  little  lambs  go  in  and  out 
of  the  corrals  night  and  morning.  Then  came  the 
excitement  of  shearing-time,  and  loading  the  great 
wagons  with  heavy  bags  of  wool  to  be  sent  to  New 
York  and  Boston.  There  were  fewer  wild  flowers 
as  the  summer  heat  increased ;  but  after  the  wild 
flowers  came  the  great  harvests  of  grain,  and  the 
children  —  the  elders,  too,  for  that  matter — were 
never  weary  of  watching  the  wonderful  machines, 
almost  human  in  their  intelligence,  so  it  seemed, 
that  cut  the  grain,  tying  it  into  bundles  as  it  accu- 
mulated, or  threshed  the  rich  wheat  from  the 
useless  chaff.  The  hay-fields — and  Uncle  Philip 
expected  to  cut  two  thousand  tons  of  hay  that 
summer  —  were,  many  of  them,  so  far  from  the 
home  ranch  that  the  men  had  a  complete  camping 
outlit,  not  to  waste  time  going  back  and  forth  for 
their  meals.  Of  the  delights  of  visiting  that  camp, 
I  forbear  to  write,  lest  those  of  you  who,  poor 
things,  are  obliged  to  spend  the  summer  at  New- 
port or  Mount  Desert  should  have  your  simple 


last.  "  Just  think.  Uncle  Philip  !"  was  his  favorite  pleasures  spoiled  for  you  by  the  comparison, 
exclamation,  "Mamma  thought  tliat  flock  of  Then  there  were  picnics  at  the  great  cave,  beauti- 
sheep  was  a  hedge-fence ! "  or,  "  Uncle  Philip !    fully  shaded  with   great  trees  along  the  creek, 
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where  wonderful  Indian  hieroglyphics 
were  found,  and  where  the  gentle- 
men—  as  the  shooting  season  began, 
and  they  scattered  over  the  prairie  for 
prairie-chicken,  quail,  plover,  or  duck 
—  were  glad  to  come  together  for  after- 
noon tea,  made  from  Mrs.  Leslie's  urn. 
And  at  last,  just  before  they  were  going 
home,  they  had  one  of  the  genuine 
prairie  excitements. 

They  all  had  been  dining  at  Elk 
Horn  ranch, —  the  charming  home  of 
their  nearest  neighbors, —  and  as  they 
rose  from  the  table,  smoke  was  seen 
in  the  distance.  Experienced  eyes, 
however,  pronounced  that  it  was  noth- 
ing alarming,  and  they  all  sat  on  the 
piazza  for  another  hour.  When  at  last 
the  horses  were  brought  around,  they 
had  hardly  driven  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
before  a  man  without  any  hat  met 
them  on  horseback,  shouting  : 

"  You  can  not  get  home,  Mr.  Les- 
lie !  The  fire  is  raging  for  miles  be- 
tween here  and  your  house  !  " 

"  But  1  must  get  home  !  "  shouted 
Uncle  Philip,  as  he  gave  the  whip  to 
his  horses.  They  were  only  four  miles 
from  their  own  house,  but  between 
raged  a  sea  of  prairie  fire  ! 

It  was  a  terrible  sight,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  place  where  flames  began 
to  be  visible.  Of  course  there  were  no 
towering  buildings  with  roofs  ablaze 
and  crackling  walls,  and  they  had  no 
fear  of  any  lives  being  in  danger;  but 
to  see  acres  of  low  grass  all  aflame, 
like  a  lake  of  fire  miles  in  extent,  was 
a  thrilling  sight  in  itself,  even  if  one 
were  not  wondering  what  might  be 
happening  at  the  dear  home  just  be- 
yond. Uncle  Philip  drove  to  a  little 
patch  of  plowed  ground,  waiting  there 
with  the  smoke  and  cinders  almost 
blinding  their  eyes,  and  the  fearful 
wind  almost  blowing  them  from  the 
carriage,  till  the  flames  had  passed 
over  a  strip  of  land  wide  enough  for  the  horses  to 
pass  through.  Then,  on  and  on,  as  fast  as  the  excited 
animals  could  run,  waiting  from  time  to  time  on 
little  squares  of  plowed  ground,  till  they  came  to  a 
strip  of  furious  flame,  which  did  not  seem  to  yield 
even  after  waiting  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  must 
get  to  my  sheep  !  "  exclaimed  Uncle  Philip,  and  in 
another  moment  they  were  driving  straight  through 
and  over  the  flaming  grass  !  It  did  not  last  long, 
of  course  ;  but  they  drove  home  at  a  furious  pace, 


THE  CYCLONE. 

to  find  that  the  fire  had  paused  about  a  mile  from 
the  house,  though  all  the  men  on  the  ranch  were 
at  work  there,  beating  down  the  flames  with  old 
blankets,  branches  of  trees,  and  even  old  clothes 
dipped  in  water.  It  was  a  fierce  struggle ;  and 
they  worked  till  late  into  the  evening  before  they 
could  feel  that  house  and  crops  and  "range" 
were  at  last  cjuite  safe. 

"You  look  like  Meg  Merrilies,  Mamma,"  said 
Lilian,  as  she  tried  to  smooth  her  mother's  flving 
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wraps  and  disordered  hair.  "A  prairie  fire  is  dread- 
ful. But  then  I  suppose  a  cyclone  would  have 
been  worse  ! " 

"  What  is  a  cyclone  ?  "  inquired  Nora. 

"  It  is  a  terrible  storm,  my  little  girl,"  explained 


Uncle  Philip.  "And  if  it  should  make  up  its 
mind  to  take  you  with  it  to  Kansas  City,  it  would 
carry  you  there  faster  than  any  railway  train  you 
ever  saw." 

"O  Uncle  Philip!" 


H  E 
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Bv  Laura  E.  Richards. 


Hey,  the  little  postman, 

And  his  little  dog! 
Here  he  comes  a-hopping 

Like  a  little  frog ; 
Bringing  me  a  letter. 

Bringing  me  a  note, 
In  the  little  pocket 
Of  his  little  coat. 


Hey,  the  little  postman, 

And  his  little  bag  ! 
Here  he  comes  a-trotting 

Like  a  little  nag  ; 
Bringing  me  a  paper, 

Bringing  me  a  bill 
From  the  httle  grocer 

On  the  little  hill. 


Hey,  the  little  postman. 
And  his  little  hat  ! 

Here  he  comes  a-crccping 
Like  a  little  cat. 

What  is  that  he  's  saying  ? 

"  None  for  you  to-day?" 

Cruel  little  postman, 
I  wish  you  'd  go  away. 
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HIS    ONE  FAULT, 
liv  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


Chapter  V. 

Kit  had  to  go  back  on  his  course  again,  but 
not  far;  and  he  was  soon  following  the  path  among 
the  undergrowth.  Fresh  hoof-prints  in  soft  places 
amid  the  roots  and  dead  leaves  corroborated  the 
laborer's  story ;  they  led  to  the  grassy  hollow, 
where  a  spot  which  some  beast  had  lately  grazed 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  near  another  that  showed  an 
impression,  like  that  of  a  human  form,  on  the  bank. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  man  that  lay  here  ;  that 
shows  it,"  said  Kit,  turning  over  the  stump  of  a 
cigar  with  his  foot. 

Of  course,  neither  man  nor  horse  was  there  then  ; 
but  he  was  able  to  follow  the  foot-prints  along  a 
winding  cart-track,  through  beautiful,  open,  sun- 
spotted  woods,  until  he  came  to  a  pair  of  posts 
with  three  bars,  the  two  upper  ones  of  which  were 
let  down. 

"To  take  Dandy  through,"  said  Kit  to  himself 
"  Here  are  his  tracks  still ! "  and  he  followed  them 
into  a  wild,  rocky,  and  hilly  road  beyond. 

Farther  along  were  some  men  gathering  squashes 
in  a  field,  and  Kit  shouted  his  question  at  them 
across  a  brier-overgrown  stone  wall. 

"Yes,  we  've  seen  a  man  with  just  such  a 
horse,"  one  shouted  back  from  a  wagon  in  which 
he  stood,  catching  the  squashes  another  man  and 
a  boy  tossed  up  to  him. 

In  spite  of  the  briers.  Kit  was  over  the  wall  in  a 
moment,  and  the  squash-gatherers  stopped  their 
work  to  hear  his  eager  questions. 

"  No,"  said  the  man  in  the  wagon,  "I  didn't 
notice  the  braided  foretop  nor  the  other  marks 
which  you  describe.  The  fellow  wanted  to  sell 
or  trade  his  horse ;  but  as  I  did  n't  want  either 
to  buy  or  swap,  I  did  n't  take  the  trouble  to  go  and 
look  at  his  beast.  1  guess  you  '11  hear  of  him  far- 
ther up  the  road." 

All  the  boy's  hope  and  strength  seemed  to  come 
back  with  the  joy  of  this  good  news.  How  glad 
he  now  was  that  he  had  not  given  over  the  pursuit, 
as  more  than  once  in  his  discouragement  and 
fatigue  he  had  been  tempted  to  do  !  And  how 
fortunate  that  he  had  got  so  early  a  start,  after  the 
theft  was  discovered  ! 

"  Perhaps  Uncle  Gray  will  take  back  some  of 
his  hard  words,"  he  said,  anticipating  the  triumph 
of  riding  Dandy  home,  or  of  carrying  a  certain 
clew  to  his  whereabouts.  "  And  how  pleased 
Mother  will  he  !  " 


He  heard  of  the  horse  at  two  or  three  places, 
and  at  last  got  a  ride  with  a  j-oung  farmer,  who 
gave  him  a  startling  piece  of  information. 

"  I  've  seen  your  horse-thief,  certain  as  the 
world  !  He  wanted  to  sell  me  the  animal  for  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  I  think  I  might  have  bought 
it,  but  1  don't  like  to  take  a  horse  I 've  never  seen 
before,  for  fear  there  might  be  something  wrong 
about  it." 

Kit  described  Dandy's  marks. 

"Yes,  that's  the  one!"  said  the  farmer.  "I 
looked  at  his  feet,  and  I  remember  he  had  no  shoes 
in  front.  His  foretop  was  n't  braided,  but  it  was 
crinkled,  as  if  it  had  been  braided  and  the  braids 
had  been  taken  out.  A  cunning  thief  would  be  apt 
to  do  that." 

He  also  remembered  the  mottles  on  the  sides. 
Kit  asked  excitedly  when  and  where  he  had  seen 
the  man  and  horse. 

"A  little  before  noon,"  was  the  reply.  "The 
fellow  stopped  to  get  dinner  and  bait  his  horse  at 
my  father-in-law's,  the  next  house  to  mine.  It 's 
just  possible  he 's  there  now.  I 've  been  down  the 
road  since  dinner,  and  am  just  driving  home." 

So  saying,  he  whipped  up  his  horse  ;  while  Kit, 
with  impatient  expectation,  strained  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  father-in-law's  house  in  the  distance. 
The  young  farmer  drove  rapidly  by  his  own  door, 
and  turned  up  at  the  next  front-yard.  The  father- 
in-law  himself  came  out  leisurely  to  meet  him. 

"  Where 's  that  fellow  who  took  dinner  here, 
and  had  the  horse  to  sell  ? "  cried  the  young 
farmer.  To  which  the  old  farmer  responded  with 
a  deliberation  strangely  in  contrast  with  Kit's 
breathless  excitement : 

"That  chap?  He's  been  gone  an  hour.  He 
hung  'round,  trying  to  get  me  to  make  him  an 
offer,  till  I  fairly  had  to  send  him  away." 

"  It 's  too  bad  !  "  said  the  young  man.  "  The 
horse  was  stolen,  and  it  belongs  to  this  boy's 
uncle.    Where  did  he  go  ?  " 

The  old  farmer  looked  at  Kit's  changing  coun- 
tenance, and  replied  : 

"  I  said  to  him,  '  The  best  place  to  sell  your 
horse  is  over  at  Peaceville,  at  the  cattle-show.'  '  Is 
there  a  cattle-show  at  Peaceville  ? '  said  he.  '  Yes,' 
1  said,  '  it  opens  to-day,  and  holds  to-day  and  to- 
morrow.' 'That's  an  idea,'  said  he;  'how  far 
is  it  ? '  1  told  him  about  eight  miles  ;  then  he 
wanted  to  know  the  best  way  to  get  there,  and 
started  ott".     1  've  no  doubt  that  he  will  go  straight 
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to  the  cattle-show  with  his  stolen  horse,  if  he  don't 
sell  it  on  the  way. " 

"  What  did  he  say  for  himself?  What  sort  of 
looking  man  was  he  ?"  Kit  asked. 

"  He  said  he  had  been  to  collect  a  bad  debt,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  take  a  horse  he  did  n't  want, 
and  that  was  why  he  was  willing  to  dispose  of  it 
at  any  price.  But  I  did  n't  have  much  faith  in 
what  he  said,  though  he  was  a  rather  good-looking, 
pleasant  fellow.  Sallow-complected,  red  hair,  about 
average  height,  and  he  wore  a  common-looking 
suit  of  some  sort  of  dark  checked  goods,  and  a  nar- 
row-brimmed, low-crowned  straw  hat." 

All  this  corresponded  well  with  what  Kit  had 
heard  before,  and  enabled  him  to  form  in  his 
mind  so  distinct  an  image  of  the  fugitive  that  he 
felt  almost  sure  he  would  recognize  him  when  he 
saw  him,  even  if  he  were  not  riding  Dandy. 

"Do  you  suppose  he  has  really  gone  to  the 
cattle-show?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  younger 
farmer.  "  Or  might  he  not  have  made  a  pretense 
of  going,  to  throw  pursuers  off  his  track?" 

"  Either  is  likely  enough ;  but  I  think  it  more 
probable  he  will  try  to  sell  the  horse  at  the  fair. 
That  being  in  another  county,  and  so  far  away,  he 
wont  expect  to  meet  there  any  of  your  neighbors 
who  know  the  animal.  Your  best  course,"  the 
young  man  added,  "will  be  to  take  the  road  to 
Peaceville,  and  inquire  for  him  as  you  go  along." 

"  I  think  so  myself.  And  1  must  lose  no  time  !  " 

Adding  a  word  of  hearty  thanks.  Kit  was  step- 
ping down  from  the  wagon,  when  the  young  man 
stopped  him. 

"  Sit  still;  1  '11  drive  you  over  to  the  main  road 
you  are  to  strike ;  1  only  wish  1  could  go  all  the 
way ! " 

"I  wish  you  could!"  exclaimed  the  grateful 
boy.     "  But  I  shall  be  glad  of  even  a  little  lift." 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  more  foot-sore  and  leg- 
weary  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  and  it  was 
with  pain  and  repugnance  that  he  stepped  down 
upon  the  road-side  where  the  friendly  young  farmer 
was  obliged  to  leave  him.  His  stomach  was  empty 
and  faint,  and  there  was  a  spot  in  the  small  of  his 
back  which  seemed  to  be  tiring  of  its  share  in  the 
day's  business,  and  threatening  to  strike  work 
altogether. 

He  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  a  minute's  time- 
to  rest,  or  even  to  get  a  bite  at  a  farm-house,  so 
much  depended  on  the  speed  with  which  he  could 
follow  the  thief.  He  had  quenched  his  thirst  at 
way-side  wells  and  springs,  and  helped  himself  to 
apples  in  orchards  as  he  passed ;  and  with  such 
scanty  refreshment  he  trudged  on  wearily. 

It  was  very  near  sunset  when,  dusty  and  hag- 
gard and  spent,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  cool 
meadows  and  sluggish,  winding  river  on  the  pleas- 


ant outskirts  of  Peaceville.  From  afar  off  he  was 
shown  the  high-towered  fair-building  in  the  midst 
of  the  grounds  where  the  cattle-show  was  held; 
and  at  last  the  colossal  image  of  an  ox-yoke  above 
a  broad  open  gateway  assured  his  anxiously  beat- 
ing heart  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  entrance. 

Chapter  VI. 

When  the  gate-keeper  asked  for  his  ticket,  Kit 
in  return  inquired  for  Dandy  and  his  rider.  The 
man  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  seen  too  many  horses  to  remember  any 
particular  one,"  he  said.  "  Your  man  may  have 
left  his  horse  outside,  or  he  may  have  taken  it 
in  ;  I  can't  tell." 

"  Shall  I  have  to  pay  to  go  in  ? "  Kit  asked,  hav- 
ing learned  that  a  ticket  of  .admission  would  cost 
half  a  dollar.  "  I  have  n't  come  to  see  the  fair, 
only  to  hunt  for  a  stolen  horse." 

The  man  took  out  his  watch,  then  looked  Kit 
over  carefully. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "It's  the  end  of  the 
show  for  to-day,  anyhow."  And  he  turned  back 
into  the  grounds,  accompanied  by  Kit. 

The  man  appeared  interested  in  something  tak- 
ing place  on  the  other  side  of  a  railing  that 
swept  around  in  a  wide  curve  near  the  entrance, 
inclosing,  as  Kit  found,  that  indispensable  feature 
of  the  agricultural  fair-ground,  the  trotting-park. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  spectators  farther  along, 
on  the  side  where  he  was,  while  beyond,  far  away 
on  the  broad,  well-trodden  circular  track,  he  saw 
half  a  dozen  or  more  horses  with  light  sulkies  com- 
ing swiftly  around  toward  him.  Each  sulky  had  its 
occupant  perched  on  the  little  frame  that  served  as 
a  seat,  ridiculously  close  to  the  tail  of  the  trotter  he 
was  urging.  The  dust  of  the  track  leaped  up  like 
smoke  in  dull  gray  puffs  under  the  flying  hoofs, 
rose  in  a  cloud  behind,  and  gradually  mingled 
with  the  ring  of  thin,  dingy  haze,  of  like  earthy 
origin,  overhanging  the  entire  race-course. 

Four  or  five  of  the  trotters  fell  behind,  and 
became  scattered  along  the  track,  while  two  passed, 
nearly  abreast,  the  spot  where  Kit  was,  and  shot 
by  the  judges'  stand, —  a  square-roofed  tower 
inside  the  track,  —  amid  a  tumult  of  cheers  from 
the  crowd  without.  Some  one's  horse  had  won ; 
Kit  did  not  care  whose;  he  only  waited  to  see  that 
Dandy  Jim  was  not  on  the  track  (for  which 
absui'd  idea  he  laughed  well  at  himself  afterward), 
and  then  turned  to  look  through  the  stables  be- 
hind the  course. 

He  found  only  blooded  animals  there,  and  soon 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  not  the  place  to  look 
for  Dandy  Jim.    Meanwhile,  some  visitors  who 
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had  their  teams  in  the  fair-grounds  were  hitching 
them  up,  and  driving  out.  He  scanned  them 
rapidly,  and,  hastening  across  the  field  amid  a 
throng  of  pedestrians  taking  their  departure, 
found  a  number  of  horses,  some  harnessed  to 
wagons  and  some  detached,  tied  to  ropes  or  rails 
between  the  race-course  and  the  central  fair- 
buildings,  or  pavilion. 

With  a  heart  full  of  distressing  anxiety,  he 
looked  at  every  animal ;  but  Uandy  Jim  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  Was  his  toilsome  journey  then 
in  vain  ?  Had  the  thief,  whom  he  had  traced  until 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  village,  suddenly  taken 
another  turn  and  eluded  him  ?  Or  had  the  horse 
been  actually  brought  there,  and  sold,  and  taken 
away  again,  before  his  arrival  ?  This  was  the  re- 
sult he  had  dreaded  most,  and  a  final,  sicken- 
ing fear  settled  upon  him  that  this  was  what  had 
occurred. 

The  far-spreading  fields  of  the  river-valley  were 
already  in  shadow,  and  the  sunshine  was  fast  fad- 
ing from  the  wooded  hills  ;  evening  was  closing 
in  with  a  beauty  and  dewy  coolness  which  made 
the  movements  of  the  crowds,  and  the  dusty  can- 
opy over  the  race-track,  seem  something  alien  and 
strange.  The  bell  at  the  judges'  stand  was  tink- 
ling for  starts  and  recalls,  and  every  one  who 
was  not  leaving  the  grounds  appeared  interested 
in  the  next  heat  to  be  run.  No  one  noticed  or 
cared  for  poor  Kit,  not  even  a  policeman  to  whom 
he  appealed  ;  and  in  all  these  throngs  he  saw  not 
a  face  he  knew. 

There  were  fruit-wagons  and  ginger-beer  carts, 
side-shows  and  refreshment-tents,  farther  on ; 
while  a  distant  sound  of  lowing  and  bleating  told 
him  that  the  cattle-sheds  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  grounds.  He  determined  to  make  the  tour 
of  them,  asking  for  Dandy  of  every  man  who 
would  give  him  a  moment's  attention.  The  side- 
shows with  their  highly  colored  placards  did  not 
allure  him,  nor  had  he  any  desire  to  see  "  the  fin- 
est museum  of  curiosities "  ever  opened  to  an 
ungrateful  world  for  the  low  price  of  ten  cents ; 
nor  to  try  his  luck  at  swinging  the  ball  around  the 
peg,  a  little  game  at  which  he  was  told  by  the 
proprietor  there  was  a  chance  to  win  a  small 
fortune. 

But  here  Kit,  looking  for  friendly  faces  to  which 
to  address  his  questions,  suddenly  stopped. 

"  It  beats  everything  !  "  said  a  young  man,  giving 
the  ball  a  final  spiteful  swing.  "  When  I  swung  it 
just  for  fun,  I  could  knock  down  the  peg  by  the 
return  swing  every  time.  But  as  sure  as  I  put 
up  my  money,  I  knock  it  down  the  other  way, 
and  lose.  How  do  you  manage  it,  old  Punkin- 
eater  ? " 

"  It 's  all  luck,"  replied  the  proprietor,  coolly 


pocketing  his  dimes.  "  Walk  up  ;  don't  be  afraid, 
gentlemen?  You  pay  ten  cents  for  a  swing,  and 
if  you  knock  the  peg  down  with  the  ball  coming 
back,  you  win  half  a  dollar  ;  five  for  one.  Try  it  ?  " 

He  appealed  to  Kit  in  vain;  Kit  just  then  had 
his  fascinated  eyes  on  the  young  man  who  had 
been  losing.  Suddenly  he  stepped  forward  and 
extended  his  hand  with  the  eagerness  of  one 
snatching  at  the  smallest  chance  of  friendly  assist- 
ance, exclaiming: 

"  Cassius  Branlow  !  " 

Cassius  Branlow  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  and 
eyed  him  sharply. 

"  You  have  slightly  the  advantage  of  me,  young 
man,"  he  replied  coolly. 

"Don't  you  know  me?  You  used  to  work  for 
my  father  in  the  tin-shop.    I  am  Kit !  " 

"Ah  !  Kit  indeed  !  But,  great  Scott !  what  has 
happened  to  you  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  been 
seeing  the  elephant,  and  been  slightly  stepped  on. 
How 's  your  father  ?  It  seems  an  age  since  I 've 
been  among  the  East  Adam  folk." 

The  young  man  rattled  away  so  glibly  that  it 
was  some  moments  before  Kit  could  tell  his  story. 
Then  he  said,  appealingly  : 

"My  father  is  dead.  And  I  am  living  with 
Uncle  Gray.  His  horse  was  stolen  last  night ;  I 
have  traced  it  to  this  town,  and  I  think  to  this 
cattle-show.  I  don't  know  anybody  here  —  and  I 
am  so  glad  1  have  met  you  !  " 

Mr.  Cassius  Branlow  opened  his  eyes  and  held 
his  breath  a  second  or  two  before  exclaiming: 

"  What  a  volley  of  thunderbolts  you  fire  off  at  a 
poor  mortal,  all  at  once  !  Your  father  dead  ?  Just 
as  I  was  thinking  of  going  back  to  work  for  him 
again  !  The  best  man  I  ever  worked  for  in  seven 
States!  And  your  uncle's — -what  did  you  say? — 
his  horse  stolen  ?  " 

"Yes;  I've  been  traveling  all  day  to  find  it. 
And  now,  here  I  am,  at  night,  twenty  miles  from 
home, —  though  it's  farther  than  that  by  the  way 
I 've  come, —  in  a  place  where  I  don't  know  a  soul, 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  !  "  Here  poor  Kit's 
voice  broke. 

"Do?"  cried  Mr.  Cassius  Branlow,  cheeringly. 
"  1  '11  tell  you  what  you  must  do.  Step  into  this 
refreshment-tent  with  me  and  get  a  lunch,  the  first 
thing.    That 's  what  you  need." 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  replied  Kit,  "till  1  have  found 
the  horse.  Come  around  hei-e  with  me  ;  I  have 
looked  everywhere  except  on  the  side  of  the  cattle- 
pens." 

"  There  are  no  horses  over  there,"  said  Bran- 
low, very  positively,  "and  I  don't  believe  the  man 
who  took  yours  would  be  likely  to  bring  it  to  so 
public  a  place  as  this.  Though  I  must  say  it 
seems  to  be  a  great  resort  for  doubtful  characters 
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of  all  kinds.  Is  n't  it  a  shame,"  he  went  on,  with- 
out giving  Kit  a  chance  to  reply,  "  that  the  agri- 
cultural fair — an  institution  from  which  so  much 
good  is  expected  —  should  have  run  down,  as  it  has 
of  late  years,  and  have  been  given  over  almost  en- 
tirely to  horse-racing !  Look  around  you  here 
to-day,  and  what  do  you  see  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  what  I  want  to  —  my  uncle's 
horse  !  "  said  Christopher. 

"A  few  calves  and  pigs,  a  little  show  of  fruit 
and  garden-stuff  —  I  could  eat  all  the  pears  and 
grapes  there  are  in  the  hall  in  a  few  hours  !  "  Mr. 
Branlow  declared.  "And  what  else  is  there  be- 
sides the  horse-trotting?  That's  what  I  call  de- 
moralizing. But  it  's  of  a  piece  with  some  of 
these  outside  shows.  There 's  that  little  game  of 
swinging  the  ball,  for  example." 

"  The  one  you  were  just  now  playing?"  queried 
Christopher,  surprised  to  hear  his  old  acquaint- 
ance criticise  the  management  of  the  cattle-show 
from  a  moral  point  of  view. 

"I  wished  to  see  if  it  Avas  anything  more  than 
the  miserable  game  of  chance  which  I  proved  it 
to  be,"  replied  Bi-anlow.  "I  call  it  a  disgrace 
to  New  England  agriculture  that  such  a  thing 
should  be  allowed  at  any  of  its  annual  exhibi- 
tions.   Don't  you  ?  " 

"  It  does  n't  seem  to  be  just  right,"  said  Chris- 
topher. "I  hadn't  thought  about  it  before.  I 
can't  think  of  anything  but  Uncle  Gray's  horse  !  " 
And  he  gazed  anxiously  about. 

"Your  Uncle  Gray,  as  I  remember  him,"  said 
Cassius,  "is  a  most  excellent  man,  with  a  nose 
like  a  short  sickle,  and  a  tendency  to  asthma. 
It 's  too  bad  about  his  horse  !  I  must  try  to  help 
you  find  it." 

"  I  should  be  so  glad  if  you  would  !  "  exclaimed 
the  grateful  Christopher. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  rejoined  Branlow.  "Now, 
let 's  see  !  If  the  fellow  was  so  foolish  as  to  bring 
it  to  a  show  like  this  " 

"  It 's  out  of  our  county,  and  a  long  way  from 
the  place  where  the  horse  is  known,"  suggested 
Kit.  "I  don't  believe  there 's  anybody  here  from 
our  town  but  myself" 

"  I  had  n't  thought  of  that,"  replied  Branlow. 
"  And  you  say  you  have  traced  him  to  Peaceville  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it  !  "  affirmed  Kit. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Branlow,  "you  're  doing 
a  very  unwise  thing  to  stand  here  talking  with  me. 
Don't  you  see  ?  The  rascal  may  not  yet  have 
brought  the  horse  into  the  grounds  ;  or,  if  he  has, 
he  may  spy  you  out,  and  get  off  with  it  while 
you  are  gaping  about.  I  '11  tell  you  what 's  your 
scheme.  You  should  be  at  the  entrance,  where 
you  '11  be  sure  to  see  him  if  he  takes  the  horse  out 
or  in.    You  made  a  mistake  leaving  it." 


"  Perhaps  I  did,"  poor  Kit  murmured.  "But 
1  thought  there  might  be  some  other  way  out,  and 
1  could  look  around  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  There 's  no  other  way  out  ;  and  you 'd  better 
leave  me  to  look  about  for  you.  Describe  the 
horse,  so  I  shall  know  it  if  I  see  it." 

Kit  described  Dandy's  points,  Avhich  Cassius 
rehearsed  after  him,  telling  them  off  on  his 
fingers.  "A  dark-brown  horse"  (first  finger). 
"  Mottled  with  lighter  spots  on  his  sides  "  (second 
ditto).  "  Foretop  looks  as  if  it  had  been  lately 
braided  —  shod  behind,  not  before  —  yes!  yes! 
I  've  got  him  !  "  said  Branlow,  touching  fingers 
number  three  and  four. 

"You've  got  him?"  repeated  the  startled 
Christopher. 

"On  my  fingers,"  Branlow  smilingly  explained  ; 
"and  here!"  touching  his  forehead.  "1  shall 
know  that  horse  when  I  see  it.  Light-brown,  with 
darker  spots  " 

"No,  no!"  cried  Kit.  "Dark-brown,  with 
lighter  roundish  mottles  " 

"  Certainly  !  Is  n't  that  what  I  said  ?  I  '11  look 
at  every  horse  on  the  ground,  and  if  it 's  shod 
before  and  not  behind  " 

"  Behind  and  not  before  !  "  interrupted  Chris- 
topher. 

"Hear  me  out!"  continued  Branlow.  "If  it's 
shod  before  and  not  behind,  I  shall  know  at  once 
it  is  n't  your  horse.  Now  rush  to  the  gate,  and 
don't  leave  it  till  I  meet  you  there.  We  '11  have 
your  nag,  and  trap  the  rogue,  too,  if  they  're  on 
this  ground." 

Kit  started  to  run  toward  the  entrance  ;  while 
Mr.  Cassius  Branlow,  instead  of  devoting  his  time 
and  energies  at  once  to  making  the  promised 
search,  stood,  holding  Dandy  Jim  poised  on  the 
ends  of  his  fingers,  and  smilingly  watched  the 
boy  as  he  scudded  away  across  the  open  field, 
amid  the  scattered  pedestrians. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Cassius  snapped  Dandy  off  his 
finger-tips,  and  uttered  his  favorite  exclamation  : 

"  Great  Scott  !" 

This  was  called  out  by  an  unexpected  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Christopher,  who,  seeing  some 
wagons  over  on  the  side  of  the  cattle-pens,  and 
reasoning  that,  where  wagons  were,  horses  were 
likely  to  be,  notwithstanding  Branlow's  positive 
assurance  to  the  contrary,  and  the  fact  that  none 
were  in  sight,  turned  aside  from  his  course,  in 
order  to  give  a  rapid  look  in  that  direction. 

"  I  can  see  at  the  same  time  if  anybody  on 
horseback  passes  in  or  out,"  he  said  to  himself, 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  entrance  while  hastening 
to  the  sheds. 

These  were  mostly  empty,  the  great  annual 
cattle-show  having  dwindled,  as  Branlow  truly  ob- 
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served,  to  a  mere  horse-racing  affair,  with  a  pretty 
exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  a  little 
live-stock  thrown  in  as  additional  attractions.  A 
few  of  the  pens  were  occupied  by  handsome 
cattle  and  noble-looking  swine,  which  no  one 
seemed  interested  in  just  then  ;  while  Kit  saw  that 
the  owners  of  the  wagons  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  condition  of  things  by  slipping  their  horses 


ting  in  the  horses,  some  of  which  were  loosely 
harnessed,  while  the  harnesses  of  others  had  been 
stripped  off  and  left  in  the  wagons  near  by,  or 
thrown  across  the  low  pai  titions  of  boards  divid- 
ing the  pens. 

In  the  gloom  of  these  low-roofed  stalls  three 
or  four  of  the  animals  looked  much  alike,  and 
all  appeared  dark  enough  to  be  Dandy  Jims 


*' KIT    GAVE   A    CRY   OF  JOV  :    '  DAN'DV  !    DANDY   JIM  !  '  " 

into  the  least  dilapidated  of  the  ancient-looking,  to  the  wild-eyed  boy  peering  eagerly  over  the 

unused  sheds.  bars.     But  at  sight  of  one  he  gave  a  cry  of 

These  owners,  like  almost  every  one  who  was  joy  : 

not  leaving  the  grounds,  were  over  at  the  trotting-  "  Dandy  !  Dandy  Jim  ! " 

course.    It  was  quite  late,  and  the  sheds  were  And  the  horse  gave  a  quick,  low  whinny  of 

in  shadow.    Each  had  two  or  three  bars  up,  shut-  recognition. 


{To  Ik  continued.) 
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ON    AN  ICE-YACHT. 
By  E.  Vinton  Blake. 


'wind   against    steam!  —  THE    BLACK    SNORTING  ENGINE    FALLS  BEHIND!"     (SEE    PAGE  I95.) 


The  Dalzells  again !  Not  among  the  rose- 
gardens  of  Dalzell  Hall,  not  upon  the  wide  slopes 
that  climb  upward  from  the  sea  all  around  Uaisy- 
down,  not  amid  the  sweet,  wind-blown  fragrances 
of  summer  or  the  ripe  fruitage  of  autumn  days  ;  — 
but  in  snowy,  blowy  December  weather,  by  the 
shores  of  a  great  river — ice-bound  now  —  that  flows 
through  eastern  New  York  to  the  sea,  do  we  find 
Ranald,  Houghton,  and  Phil. 

You  who  have  read  of  Molly  Arnold's  three 
friends  —  she  had  none  stauncher,  I  trow — may 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them  again. 


It  was  very  near  Christmas  when  Miss  Molly 
electrified  her  f;imily  one  morning  at  the  break- 
fast-table with  '•  Papa,  I 've  an  idea  !" 

"What  a  rarity!  Might  I  inquire  what  it  is?" 
asked  her  father,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  favor,"  added  Molly. 

"  That 's  not  so  surprising,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Arnold. 

"  I  wish  to  invite  some  friends  of  mine  here  for 
the  holidays.  The  Dalzells  were  very  kind  to  me 
last  summer  at  Daisydown,"  continued  Molly, 
hesitating  a  little. 
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"They  were  more  than  kind,"  said  Mr.  Arnold, 
heartily. 

"  And  1  'd  like  to  ask  them  here,"  added  Molly, 
making  a  bold  plunge. 

Mrs.  Arnold  calmly  put  up  her  eye-glass,  and 
looked  fixedly  at  her  daughter.  Under  the  ques- 
tioning gaze,  Molly's  enthusiastic  certainty  of 
belief  in  her  plan  oozed  gradually  out  at  her 
finger-ends.  She  played  with  her  fork,  and  sat 
quite  silent,  her  eyes  directed  toward  her  plate. 

Mr.  Arnold  glanced  quickly  from  his  wife  to 
his  daughter. 

"  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  young 
Dalzell  gentlemen,"  observed  Mrs.  Arnold,  after  a 
long  pause,  transferring  her  attention  to  her  hus- 
band.    "  May  I  ask  your  opinion  of  them  ?" 

"They're  very  fine  boys,"  said  Mr.  Arnold, 
tersely,  pushing  away  his  chair.  "  I 'd  be  happy 
to  see  them  here." 

When  Mr.  Arnold  was  about  departing  down- 
town, Molly  waylaid  him  with  a  flying  bound  from 
the  reception-room. 

"  Papa  !  "in  a  half  whisper,  "can  the  boys  come?" 

"Oh,  1  think  so,"  he  answered,  with  an  indul- 
gent smile.    And  Molly  rested  content. 

The  ne.xt  day,  Mrs.  Arnold  graciously  conde- 
scended to  write  a  kind  and  pressing  invitation  for 
the  whole  family,  Mr.  Tripton  Dalzell  included. 
She  had  seen  the  latter  several  times — his  boys, 
never.  And  Mrs.  Arnold  disliked  boys. 

Following  the  invitation  and  its  acceptance,  came 
what  seemed  at  first  an  unlucky  coincidence  —  a  let- 
ter from  Murat  Havemeyer,  at  Poughkeepsie-on- 
the- Hudson,  proffering  them  Christmas  hospitalities 
and  ICE-YACHTING  !  if  they  would  but  make  haste 
to  come  up.  How  Molly's  cheeks  glowed  !  Had 
not  she  been  out  in  the  "  Rondina  "  only  the  win- 
ter before,  in  a  glorious  skim,  away  down  below 
Newburgh  ?    Ice-yachting,  indeed  ! 

Then  her  color  faded.  For  one  moment  she  re- 
pented having  invited  the  Dalzell  boys.  The  next, 
she  reddened  again,  ashamed  of  her  selfishness. 

"No,  1  'm  not  sorry,  —  not  very.  1  'm  glad 
they  're  coming,  and  1  '11  do  every  single  thing  1 
can  to  make  it  pleasant  for  them.  But  oh,  1  do 
wish  we  might  have  ice-yachting  nearer  home  ! 
It 's  the  finest  sport  in  the  world  !  "  she  cried. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Arnold,  "we  must  see 
about  this.  1  'm  not  quite  a  magician,  but  I  think 
this  state  of  things  might  perhaps  be  remedied. 
Ice-yachting  does  not  come  every  day." 

And  Molly  rested  in  hope, —  such  confidence  had 
she  in  her  father. 

In  due  time  the  Dalzclls  arrived.  The  Christ- 
mas festivities  were  brilliant  indeed  ;  but  with  them 
we  have  naught  to  do.  Nor  yet  with  anything, 
save  the  fact  that  arrangements  were  somehow 
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completed  by  which  Ranald,  Houghton,  Phil,  and 
Molly — the  latter  attended  by  Mrs.  Arnold's  maid 
—  went  up  to  Mr.  Havemeyer's  at  Poughkeepsie, 
for  three  or  four  days. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  our  happy  sum- 
mering, we  meet  face  to  face  Houghton,  Ranald, 
and  Phil.  We  do  not  see  much  change  ;  Hough- 
ton is  as  quiet  as  ever ;  Ranald's  gray  eyes  are  as 
shrewdly  penetrating ;  Phil's  bluntness  seems  to 
have  suffered  no  abatement.  He  is  rather  the  shy- 
est of  the  three,  just  now,  for  he  has  not  quite  got 
his  "bearings";  and  young  Murat  Havemeyer, 
aged  nineteen,  is  a  rather  self-sufficient  and  authori- 
tative young  fellow.  Phil,  watching  him,  decides 
in  his  mind  that  he  does  not  like  young  Murat. 

But  Murat  the  elder  understands  boys.  That  is 
such  a  comfort !  Before  they  know  it,  they  are 
talking  to  him  quite  as  if  they  had  always  known 
him,  and  he  listens  and  answers  with  that  imper- 
turbable, jolly  good  humor  of  his,  the  sun  reflecting 
from  the  kindly  depths  of  his  brown  eyes,  and 
bringing  out  tawny  glints  in  his  full  beard.  For 
they  are  down  by  the  frozen  Hudson,  and  the 
"  Rondina,"  swiftest  and  wariest  of  ice-swallows,  is 
at  hand,  ready  for  a  start ;  and  it  is  a  sunshiny  Wed- 
nesday morning,  with  a  fresh  wind  and  a  sting  in 
the  air.  And  Miss  Molly's  frizzes  are  particularly 
fluffy,  and  her  blonde  braid  hangs  to  her  waist  be- 
low her  snug  hood,  and  she  wears  a  long,  close  ul- 
ster and  seal-skin  gloves.  Every  one  is  buttoned 
and  tied  up,  excepting  Houghton  and  young  Mu- 
rat, who  are  not  going  on  this  trip. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  young  Murat  is  exactly 
easy  in  his  mind  because  of  the  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  skill  manifested  by  his  father. 

"  I  '11  take  the  helm  to-day,  my  dear  fellow,  if 
you 've  no  objections,"  Murat  the  elder  has  said 
to  him  an  hour  previous.  "We  've  a  fresh  wind 
abeam,  and  I  wont  risk  Miss  Molly's  precious  neck 
with  your  mad  steering.  If  Mr.  Houghton  Dalzell 
has  a  mind  to  ship  with  you  by  and  by, —  at  his 
own  peril, —  why.  I 've  nothing  to  say." 

So  now,  Murat,  a  little  sore  at  this  disparage- 
ment in  Molly's  presence,  gloomily  watches  the 
start. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Ranald,  if  you  were  aboard  a  streak 
of  blue  lightning,  what  would  you  do  ?  "  inquires 
Mr.  Havemeyer. 

"1  think  I  should — hold  on  tight,"  answers 
Ranald,  with  a  laugh. 

"Just  what  I 'd  advise  you  to  do  to-day,"  says 
I\Ir.  Havemeyer,  with  a  bland  warning.  "  I  under- 
stand from  Miss  Molly  that  you  and  your  cousin 
are  excellent  sailors."    He  smiles  at  Phil. 

"  1  like  boating,"  says  Phil,  eagerly. 

'■  Does  the  ice-yacht  work  like  a  water-yacht?" 
inquires  Ranald,  surveying  the  queer  runners,  the 
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"box"  aft,  the  sheet  hauled  taut,  the  jib  cast  oft", 
and  the  rudder  turned  straight  across. 

"  Not  precisely,''  answers  Mr.  Havemeyer,  as- 
sisting Miss  Molly  to  her  place.  "  The  sails  are 
always  trimmed  flat  aft,  unless  the  wind  is  too 
strong ;  then  the  boom  may  be  cast  off  a  foot 
or  so.  Now,  young  gentlemen,  your  safest  place 
is  the  windward  runner.    You  can  hold  by  the 


white,  marked  here  and  there  with  the  dark  inter- 
section of  fence  and  wall.  How  the  long  ice- 
covered  river  opens  and  widens  before  them  ! 

Now  here  comes  Blue  Point,  bare  and  ragged 
against  the  steely  blue  sky ;  and  of  a  sudden 
Ranald  hears,  above  the  ceaseless  whir  of  the 
runners,  a  dull,  booming,  crack  !  crack  !  that  runs 
from  under  their  very  feet,  seemingly  clear  across 
the  river.  Now  the  runners  crash  lightly  through 
windrow  of  ice,  and  the  transparent  sheets 
rattle  and  fall  like  window-glass  !  The  wind  blows 
and  blows.  Aha  !  this  is  "something  like  !" 
"Hold  fast,  boys!"  shouts  Mr.  Have- 
meyer;  and  with  a  wild  dash  and  a  sweep 
like  a  swallow's,  they  are  about  and  away 


"THE    ROAR    AND    RUSH    OF   THE    WIND   AND  THE 

shrouds.  You  ballast  the  windward  side  nicelv. 
All  ready?  " 

Mr.  Havemeyer  trims  the  jib,  and  Murat  the 
younger  swings  the  stern  around  and  pushes  a 
step  or  two.  The  next  instant  they  are  on  the 
wing. 

Ice-yachting  is  very  new  to  the  Dalzells.  The 
first  things  Ranald  notices  are  the  deserted  docks 
of  Poughkeepsie,  —  the  Havemeyer  mansion  is  just 
above,  near  the  river, — a  few  sloops,  ice-bound, 
and  the  smoke  of  many  furnaces,  blown  straight 
out  in  the  crisp,  cold  air. 

With  what  a  speed  they  fly  !  How  clear-cut 
everything  appears  in  the  sharp,  winter  morning ! 
The  headlands  are  bleak  and  bare,   the  fields 


SWING    AND    SWAY    OF    THE    WAYWARD  CRAFT. 


on  a  new  tack.  How  the  scene  changes  !  How 
the  headlands  fly  to  meet  them  !  Ranald  rubs  his 
eyes  with  one  hand.  That  was  a  bare,  bleak  hill 
—  now  it  is  dotted  with  evergreens;  there  is  a 
house  among  them  —  it  is  gone  ! 

"  This  beats  instantaneous  photography  !"  says 
Phil  under  his  breath.    He  holds  on  tightly. 

Now,  with  another  sudden,  unpremeditated  swing 
they  are  about  again  ;  the  crushed  ice  flies  like 
diamond  spray  from  the  runners ;  the  wind  whis- 
tles through  the  ropes  and  sails ;  the  yacht  sways 
and  leaps,  bounds  and  heels  sideways  ;  it  trembles 
all  over,  and  they  feel  as  if  they  themselves  had 
wings  and  were  sweeping  through  space  !  Molly's 
cheeks  glow,  her  eyes  are  ablaze  with  excitement. 
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The  rudder  moves  as  easily  as  a  straw  in  Mr. 
Havemeyer's  strong  hand;  it  is  wonderful  how 
the  wild,  wayward  thing  obeys  the  slightest  touch. 
Surely  it  feels  —  it  knows  —  it  is  alive  ! 

"  Hi !  "  shouts  Ranald,  as  we  flash  straight 
toward  a  pool  of  open  water,  black  and  still. 
"Aha!"  —  But  where  is  the  water  now?  They 
skim  over  thin,  transparent  ice  ;  it  cracks ;  they 
can  see  the  boiling  and  bubbling  of  the  confined 
and  swiftly  flowing  tides.  Now,  with  a  sudden 
bound,  the  runner  strikes  a  little  mound  of  ice 
and  snow,  and  whiz  !  flash  !  It  rears  and  wheels  ; 
the  runner  is  flung  on  high  ;  Ranald's  feet  fly  out 
from  under  him,  and  he  is  swung  wildly  through 
the  air,  holding  to  the  shrouds  in  desperation. 
When  this  trapeze  performance  is  ended  and  he 
can  catch  his  breath,  there  is  a  roar  and  rush 
behind  them.    What  next  ? 

The  down  train  !  The  boys  look  over  their 
shoulders  as  the  big,  black  monster  shoots  past. 
The  whistle  blows  sharply ;  there  are  handkerchiefs 
waving  from  the  windows.  The  ice-yacht  is  just 
now  holding  nearly  across  the  river. 

"A  race  !  a  race,  boys  !  "  cries  Molly. 

She  sees  the  quick  turn  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's 
hand,  and  with  a  sheer  and  a  spring  they  are  off 
after  the  train. 

"  Molly,  Ranald,  this  is  glorious  !  "  cries  Phil, 
quite  carried  out  of  himself  Ranald  says  nothing, 
but  the  gray  eyes  are  all  aflame  as  he  looks 
at  Molly.  There  is  a  laughing  flash  from  the 
hazel  ones,  and  she  calls  out,  "Didn't  I  tell 
you  !  " 

Now  the  race  —  the  race,  boys  !  Steam  against 
wind  !  How  they  fly  !  Everything  is  blurred  and 
melted  together  and  indistinct.  The  ice  is  all  a 
bluish  white  haze,  with  that  diamond  sparkle  from 
the  runners  blazing  up. 

The  windows  of  the  train  are  filled  with  heads; 
they  seem  to  shout  at  the  party  on  the  ice-yacht, 
who  hear  only  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  wind  and 
the  runners.  The  wind  increases  ;  the  boat  rears 
higher ;  the  windward  runner  cuts  fiercely 
through  the  air,  and  the  crushed  ice  flies  in  a 
shower.  Almost  up  with  the  train,  now ;  and 
creeping  on  ! 

Will  the  wind  hold  ?  But  never  fear ;  this  is  no 
flaw,  but  a  steady  gale.  It  seems  as  if  the  black 
train  were  slowing  up;  yet  no, —  it  is  the  yacht 
which  is  flying  faster,  literally  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.    And  now — a  crack  in  the  ice  ahead  ! 

Mr.  Havemeyer  raises  himself  and  scans  the  ice 
with  eagle  eye.    An  old  hand  at  ice-yachting  is  he. 

"  We  can  do  it,  I  think,"  he  says. 

Now,  brave  "  Rondina  !  "  And  the  train  sees  the 
crack,  too ;  the  cars  seem  alive  all  their  long 
length  with   heads   and   gestures   and  warning 


shouts.  Do  they  think  everybody  is  asleep  there 
on  that  light,  flying,  feathery  wanderer? 

The  upper  edge  of  the  crack  is  higher  by  full 
six  inches  than  the  lower;  and  between  swirls  the 
black,  treacherous  water.    They  are  upon  it ! 

Whiz  ! —  Splash  ! —  as  the  edge-ice  sags  and  the 
runner  catches  the  cold  tide.  There  is  a  wild,  trem- 
ulous swing  and  sway,  a  toss  of  the  windward  run- 
ner, and  the  crack  is  far  astern.  How  the  train 
cheers  !  And  look,  now,  the  black,  snorting  en- 
gine falls  behind  !  Wind  against  steam  !  Give 
them  three  cheers,  boys,  and  swing  your  caps,  and 
hold  fast  while  you  are  about  it.  The  track  is 
clear  ahead  ;  the  locomotive  whistles  and  snorts  and 
shouts  in  wild  salute  at  the  yacht's  victory.  Faster, 
—  faster, —  till  there  is  only  the  ring  of  the  run- 
ners, the  roar  and  rush  of  the  wind,  the  tremble  and 
leap  and  swing  and  sway  of  the  wayward  craft. 

But  look !  What  is  this  that  comes  wildly 
careering  toward  them  ?  A  runawa}'  yacht,  with- 
out a  soul  aboard  !  And  lo !  yonder  the  care- 
less owners  are  chasing  wildly  and  ineffectually 
after  it. 

They  might  as  well  chase  the  wind.  A  little 
thoughtlessness,  a  little  disembarking  without  let- 
ting loose  the  jib  or  putting  the  rudder  hard  down 
round, —  and  now  the  craft  has  flown. 

There  is  no  swifter  thing  on  earth  than  an  ice- 
yacht;  and  Mr.  Havemeyer's  action  is  exceedingly 
prompt. 

"  We  shall  have  a  collision  here,  next,"  says  he ; 
and  then  the  "  Rondina"  givesaqueer  springanda 
wild  flying  sweep  that  takes  Ranald  so  by  surprise 
thathealmostgoes  through  thetrapeze performance 
again.  How  Molly  manages  to  stay  on  is  a  puzzle. 
Tlien  a  sort  of  sidewise  shift  in  the  wind  produces 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  direction  of  the  run- 
away, which  shoots  directly  toward  them.  Ranald 
says,  "  Good  gracious  !  "  and  wonders  how  it  will 
feel  to  be  shot  off  into  the  air  on  his  own  hook. 

"  We  must  wear  or  go  to  smash  in  two  minutes," 
says  Mr.  Havemeyer ;  and  with  a  quick  «  ord  to 
Molly,  a  sharp,  "  Hold  fast  there,  forward  !  "  the 
"Rondina"  comes  around  in  a  lightning-like  sweep. 
Under  strong  headway,  it  is  an  exciting  maneuver. 
They  watch  the  threatening  stranger, —  it  also 
seems  alive,  and  thirsting  to  do  them  mischief ;  it 
plunges  viciously  at  them  as  their  windward  runner 
comes  down  on  the  ice,  and  a  dexterous  turn  of  the 
rudder  just  saves  the  "  Rondina  "  from  disaster. 
The  runaway  yacht  shoots  furiously  past,  toward 
the  headlands  ;  we  go  skimming  about  since  the 
danger  is  past,  and  we  hear  the  shock  and  crash 
with  which  it  brings  up  on  the  rocks  ashore,  and 
the  spars  go  by  the  board. 

"  So  much  for  carelessness,"  says  Mr.  Haveme- 
yer, looking  severely  at  the  distant  and  discouraged 
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crew.  And  then  they  are  shooting  swiftly  back  up 
the  river  to  New  Hamburgh,  which  they  passed 
long  ago.  People  are  walking  across  the  river  on 
the  ice  over  the  track  of  the  ferries  ;  there  are  also 
other  yachts  skimming  about  here  and  there  ;  chil- 
dren are  sliding  in  the  white  coves,  and,  their  laugh- 
ter comes,  clear  and  distinct,  through  the  keen  air. 

Cold  ?  No  one  is  cold.  Excitement  keeps  them 
warm.  Now  back  and  forth  they  skim,  frighting 
passing  teams  with  their  swift,  bird-like  flights, 
shooting  close  to  the  verge  of  quiet  little  villages 
stirring  under  their  winter  coat  of  snow.  Ah,  this 
is  indeed  flying  !  By  zigzags  and  wild  stretches 
they  come  at  last  in  sight  once  more  of  the  piers, 
and  sloops,  the  black  smokes,  and  clustered  houses 
of  Poughkeepsie  ;  and  after  that,  all  in  a  minute,  as 
it  were,  the  little  cove,  the  ice-bound  pier,  and  the 
house  among  the  evergreens  on  the  hill  salute  our 


vision.  But  now,  to  "bring  to  "  requires,  as  Ran- 
ald begins  to  see,  a  little  more  maneuvering  than  he 
would  use  in  sailing  the  "Nocturne"  in  blue 
water.  First  the  "Rondina"  flies  away  to  wind- 
ward for  a  great  many  lengths ;  then  she  comes 
down  with  the  wind,  gradually  decreasing  in  speed, 
until  she  is  fairly  in  the  cove. 

Slowly  —  slowly — "  Dear  me,"  says  Ranald  ;  "I 
would  n't  believe  such  a  trick  as  that  could  ever 
stop  her  !  " 

There  is  a  slight  scrape  and  jar  as  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  sets  the  rudder  sharp  across, —  to  act  as  a 
brake, —  and  the  swallow's  flight  is  ended.  And 
Phil  wonders  why  in  the  world  Molly  was  n't 
spilled  out ;  and  Ranald  declares,  as  they  all  walk 
up  the  snowy  path  to  meet  Houghton  and  young 
Murat,  that  it  is  the  most  exciting  experience  he 
ever  had  in  his  life. 


MAISY'S  CHRISTMAS. 
By  C.  T. 


"  I  WONDER,"  cried  Maisy,  small  and  fair. 

On  Christmas  eve,  as  the  night  shut  down, 

"  How  Santa  Claus  can  go  everywhere 

And  find  all  the  stockings  in  every  town  !  " 


My  stocking?  1  haven't  a  stocking,"  she  said. 
"  Oh,  dear,  kind  people,  please  give  to  me 
For  starving  Mother  a  piece  of  bread ; 
Too  weak  to  rise  from  her  bed  is  she." 


She  skipped  from  the  window  lofty  and  wide, 

And  questioning  stood  at  her  mother's  knee 
In  the  beautiful  light  of  the  fireside, — 
"  Mamma,  does  he  ever  forget?"  asked  she. 


They  gave  her  stockings,  clothes,  food  and  wine, 
With  fuel  to  burn  and  candles  to  cheer, 

And  sent  her  home  in  a  carriage  fine, 

Quite  dumb  and  breathless  with  joy  and  fear. 


A  poor  child  is  begging  out  there  in  the  storm, 
So  cold,  Mamma,  and  so  pale  and  thin  ! 

Can't  we  have  her  here  to  get  dry  and  warm? 
And  may  I  tell  Bessie  to  bring  her  in  ?  " 


Mamma,  Mamma,"  cried  Maisy,  small. 

When  the  child  had  gone  in  her  dream  of  bliss. 

She  never  has  hung  up  a  stocking  at  all  ! 
She  does  n't  know,  even,  who  Santa  Claus  is  !  " 


Astonished,  the  shivering  beggar  was  brought,       Then  she  kneeled  on  the  hearth-stone,  "O  Santa 


And  thankfully  stood  in  the  fire-light's  glow 
While  Maisy  gazed  at  her,  deep  in  thought. — 
"  Do  you  hang  up  your  stocking?  1  'd  like  to 
know ! " 


Claus  dear," 
She  cried,  with  her  pretty  head  all  in  a  whirl, 
"  You  needn't  bring  anything  beautiful  here; 
Please takeallmythings to thatpoorlittlegirl !  " 
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And  Santa  Claus  heard  what  she  said,  and  she 
hung 

No  stocking  at  all  by  the  fire  that  night. 
But  up  in  the  morning  rejoicing  she  sprung. 
Herself  like  the  sunshine,  so  cheerful  and 
bri  eht. 


Not  a  trace  of  a  present  hy  bed 
or  by  fire  ! 
The  good  saint  had  taken  her 
quite  at  her  word  ; 
And  Maisy  sweet,  having 

had  her  desire,         ^  .'  . 

Set  up  her  old  play-        ( -iT'J  -  r^ 
things,  as 

blithe  as  a  ^  '■.» 
bird. 

She     played  till 

t  was  tnne    Er  ^ 
to  the  church 

to  go  ; 

Then  in  satin  and  velvet 
and  fur  and  plume, 
The  mother  and  daughter 
tripped  over  the 
snow, 

With    red    lips  ^ 
smiling  and 
cheeks  aliloom. 

And  after  the  service  was  o\-er, 
and  out 
The  people  poured  from  the 
portal  wide  ; 
Her  playmates  round  Maisy  pressed 
about, — 
And  "  What  did  you  get  m  your 
stocking?"  thev  cried. 


Then  answered    our    Maisy  sweet 

and  small, 
While  her  color  grew  to  a  deeper  red, 
What  did  j'i>//  get  ?    /  got  nothing  at  all !  " 
"Nothing!    She  must  have  been  naughty!" 

they  said. 

That  moment,  a  beautiful  sound  in  the  air  ! 

The  blast  of  a  horn,  so  clear  and  loud 
That  it   caused   all  the  people  to  start  and 
stare  !  — 

And  a  horseman  dashed  swift  past  the  wait- 
ing crowd. 

And  up  to  Maisy  where  she  stood, 

A  little  apart  from  the  rest,  he  spurred  ; 

Dismounted  as  quickly  as  ever  he  could, 
And  bowed  to  the  ground  ere  lie  uttered  a  word. 


Such  a  splendid  messenger,  plumed  and  curled. 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  sword  so  grand  ! 
There    never    was    such    a    surprise    in  the 
world  ; 

And  what  do  you  think  he  held  in  his  hand 


Tied  up  with  ril^bons?  —  Such  trin- 
kets and  toys, 
(Oh,   the    snow-birds  Hut-  N^.-/^  ^3*'  '"^'Sd 
til  liear  the  news  !) 

A  music-box,  and 
of  joys. 
And  the  dearest 


end 


dolly,  witli  pointed  shoes  ! 


Good  Santa  Claus  sent  me,"  he  said,  and  he 
smiled, 

'•  To   bring  you   some  presents  and  wish  you 
delight ; 

He  did  what  you  asked  for  the  poor  little  child, 
But  it  made  him  too  late  for  your  stocking 
last  night  !  " 
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MIKKEL,  III. 

By  Hjai.mar  H.  Boyesen. 


For  about  four  months  all  went  well  at  the 
parsonage.  So  long  as  Mikkel  was  confined 
in  the  stable  he  behaved  himself  with  perfect 
propriety,  and,  occasionally,  when  he  was  (by 
special  permission)  taken  into  the  house  to  play 
with  the  children,  he  won  golden  opinions  for 
himself  by  his  cunning  tricks,  and  became,  in  fact, 
a  great  favorite  in  the  nursery.  When  the  spring 
came  and  the  sun  grew  warm,  his  kennel  was,  at 
Thor's  request,  moved  out  into  the  yard,  where 
he  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  fine  spring 
weather.  There  he  could  be  seen  daily  lying 
in  the  sun,  with  half-closed  eyes,  resting  his  head 
on  his  paws,  seeming  too  drowsy  and  comfortable 
to  take  notice  of  anything.  The  geese  and  hens, 
which  were  at  first  a  trifle  suspicious,  gradually 
grew  accustomed  to  his  presence,  and  often 
strayed  within  range  of  jVIikkel's  chain,  and  even 
within  reach  of  his  paws;  but  it  always  happened 
that  on  such  occasions  either  the  pastor  or  his 
wife  \\as  near,  and  Mikkel  knew  enough  to  be 
aware  that  goose  was  forbidden  fruit.  But  one 
day  (it  was  just  after  dinner,  when  the  pastor  was 
taking  his  nap),  it  happened  that  a  great  fat  gan- 
der, prompted  by  a  pardonable  curiosity,  stretched 
his  neck  a  little  too  far  toward  the  sleeping  Mik- 
kel ;  when,  quick  as  a  wink  and  wide-awake, 
Mr.  Mikkel  jumped  up,  and  before  he  knew  it,  the 
gander  found  himself  minus  his  head.  Very 
cautiously  the  culprit  peered  about,  and  seeing 
no  one  near,  he  rapidly  dug  a  hole  under  his 
kennel  and  concealed  his  victim  there,  covering 
it  well  with  earth,  until  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity should  present  itself  for  making  a  meal  of 
it.  Then  he  lay  down,  and  stretched  himself 
in  the  sun  as  before,  and  seemed  too  sleepy  even 
to  open  his  eyes;  and  when,  on  the  following 
day,  the  gander  was  missed,  the  innocent  de- 
meanor of  Mikkel  so  completely  imposed  upon 
every  one,  that  he  was  not  even  suspected.  Not 
even  when  the  second  and  the  third  goose  disap- 
peared could  any  reasonable  charge  be  brought 
against  Mikkel. 

When  the  summer  vacation  came,  however, 
the  even  tenor  of  Mikkel's  existence  was  rudely 
interrupted  b\-  the  arrival  of  the  parson's  oldest 
son,  Finn,  who  was  a  student  in  Christiana,  and 
his  dog  Achilles.  Achilles  was  a  handsome 
brown  pointer,  that,  having  been  brought  up  in 
the  city,  had  never  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  fox  as  a  domestic  animal.    He,  there- 


fore, spent  much  of  his  time  in  harassing  Mikkel, 
making  sudden  rushes  for  him  when  he  thought 
hiin  asleep ;  but  always  returning  from  these  ex- 
ploits shamefaced  and  discomfited,  for  Mikkel 
was  always  a  great  deal  too  clever  to  be  taken  by 
surprise.  He  would  lie  perfectly  still  until  Achilles 
was  within  a  foot  of  him,  and  then,  with  remark- 
able alertness,  he  would  slip  into  the  kennel, 
through  his  door,  where  the  dog's  size  would  not 
permit  him  to  follow;  and  the  moment  his  enemy 
turned  his  tail  to  him,  Mikkel's  face  would  appear, 
bland  and  smiling,  at  the  door,  as  if  to  say  : 

"  Good-bye  !  Call  again  whenever  you  feel  like 
it.  Now,  don't  you  wish  you  were  as  clever 
as  I  am  ?  " 

And  yet  in  spite  of  his  daily  defeats,  Achilles 
could  never  convince  himself  that  his  assaults 
upon  Mikkel  brought  him  no  glory.  Perhaps  his 
master,  who  did  not  like  Mikkel  any  too  well, 
encouraged  him  in  his  enmity,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  assaults  grew  fiercer  daily.  And  at  last, 
one  day  when  the  young  student  was  standing  in 
the  yard,  holding  his  dog  by  the  collar  while 
exciting  him  against  the  half-sleeping  fox,  Achilles 
ran  with  such  force  against  the  kennel  that  he 
upset  it.  Alas  !  For  then  the  evidence  of  Mikkel's 
misdemeanors  came  to  light.  From  the  door- 
hole  of  the  rolling  kennel  a  heap  of  goose- 
feathers  flew  out,  and  were  scattered  in  the  air; 
and,  what  was  worse,  a  little  "  dug-out"  became 
visible,  filled  with  bones  and  bills  and  other  in- 
digestible articles,  unmistakably  belonging  to  the 
goose's  anatomy.  Mikkel,  who  was  too  wise  to 
leave  the  kennel  so  long  as  it  was  in  motion,  now 
peeped  cautiously  out,  and  he  took  in  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance.  Mr.  Finn,  the  student,  who 
thought  that  Mikkel's  skin  would  look  charming 
as  a  rug  before  his  fire-place  in  the  city,  was 
overjoyed  to  find  out  what  a  rascal  this  innocent- 
looking  creature  had  been ;  for  he  knew  well 
enough  that  his  father  would  now  no  longer 
oppose  his  desire  for  the  crafty  little  creature's 
skin.  So  he  went  into  the  house,  loaded  his  rifle, 
and  prepared  himself  as  executioner. 

But  at  that  very  moment,  Thor  chanced  to  be 
coming  home  from  an  errand  ;  and  he  had  hardly 
entered  the  yard,  when  he  sniffed  danger  in  the 
air.  He  knew,  without  asking,  that  Mikkel's  doom 
was  sealed.  For  the  parson  was  a  great  poultry- 
fancier  and  was  said  to  be  more  interested  in  his 
ganders  than  he  was  in  his  children.  Therefore, 
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«v.thout  waking  for  furthei-  deve'ircnts,  Thor  hif dotIes1n'\'  bond)"'  '^'Vf  ^KS'-^^-'-' 
unhooked  Mikkel's  chain,  lifted  the  culpri   in  his     o  es  aj   from  the  hou;"     "  t     H  f 
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for  Mikkel  in  the  barns  and  stables,  Thor  was 
hurrying  away  over  the  fields,  every  now  and 
then  glancing  anxiously  behind  him,  and  nearly 
smothering  Mikkel  in  his  efforts  to  keep  him  con- 
cealed, lest  Achilles  should  catch  his  scent.  But 
Mikkel  had  his  own  views  on  that  subject,  and 
was  not  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  just  as  his  master 
was  congratulating  himself  on  their  happy  escape, 
they  heard  the  deep  baying  of  a  dog,  and  saw 
Achilles,  followed  by  the  student  with  his  gun, 
tracking  them  in  fierce  pursuit.  Thor,  whose 
only  hope  was  to  reach  the  fiord,  redoubled  his 
speed,  skipped  across  fences,  walls,  and  stiles, 
and  ran  so  fast  that  earth  and  stones  seemed  to 
be  flying  in  the  other  direction.  Yet  Achilles's 
baying  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  was 
hardly  twenty  feet  distant  by  the  time  the  boy 
had  flung  himself  into  a  boat,  and  with  four  vig- 
orous oar-strokes  had  shot  out  into  the  water. 
The  dog  leaped  after  hiin,  but  was  soon  beyond 
his  depth,  and  the  high  breakers  flung  him  back 
upon  the  beach. 

"Comeback  at  once,"  cried  Finn,  imperiously. 
"It  is  not  your  boat.  If  you  don't  obey,  I  '11 
have  you  arrested." 

Thor  did  not  answer,  but  rowed  with  all  his 
might. 

"  If  you  take  another  stroke,"  shouted  the  stu- 
dent furiously,  leveling  his  gun,  "  I  '11  shoot  both 
you  and  your  thievish  fox." 

It  was  meant  only  for  intimidation  ;  but  where 
Mikkel's  life  was  at  stake,  Thor  was  not  easily 
frightened. 

"  Shoot  away,"  he  cried,  thinking  that  he  was 
now  at  a  safe  distance,  and  that  the  student's  marks- 
manship was  none  of  the  best.  But  before  he 
realized  what  he  had  said,  whiz  !  went  a  bullet  o\'cr 
his  head.  A  stiff  gale  was  blowing,  and  the  lit- 
tle boat  was  tossed  like  a  foot-ball  on  the  incom- 
ing and  the  outgoing  waves ;  but  the  plucky  lad 
struggled  on  bravely,  until  he  hove  alongside  a 
fishing  schooner,  which  was  to  sail  the  next  morn- 
ing for  Drontheim.  Fortunately  the  skipper  needed 
a  deck  hand,  and  Thor  was  promptly  engaged. 
The  boat  which  had  helped  him  to  escape  was 
found  later  and  towed  back  to  shore  by  a  fisher- 
man. 

III. 

HOW  MIKKEL  MAKES  HIS  FORTUNE. 

In  Drontheim,  which  is  a  large  commercial  city 
on  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  Thor  soon  found 
occupation  as  office-boy  in  a  bank,  which  did  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  C.  P.  Lyng  &  Co.  He  was 
a  boy  of  an  open,  fearless  countenance,  and  with  a 


frank  and  winning  manner.  Mr.  Lyng,  at  the 
time  when  Thor  entered  his  employ,  had  just 
separated  from  his  partner,  Mr.  Tulstrup,  because 
the  latter  had  defrauded  the  firm  and  several  of  its 
customers.  Mr.  Lyng  had  papers  in  his  safe  which 
proved  Mr.  Tulstrup's  guilt,  but  he  had  contented 
himself  with  dismissing  him  from  the  firm,  and 
had  allowed  him  to  take  the  share  of  the  firm's 
property  to  which  he  was  legally  entitled.  The 
settlement,  however,  had  notsatisfied  Mr.  Tulstrup, 
and  he  had,  in  order  to  revenge  himself,  gone 
about  to  the  various  customers,  whom  he  had  him- 
self defrauded,  and  persuaded  them  to  commence 
suit  against  Mr.  Lyng,  whom  he  represented  as  being 
the  guilty  party.  He  did  not  at  that  time  know 
that  Mr.  Lyng  had  gained  possession  of  the  papers 
which  revealed  the  real  authors  of  the  fraud.  On  the 
contrary,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  destroyed 
every  trace  of  his  own  fraudulent  transactions. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Lyng  belonged  to  a  family 
which  had  always  been  distingiushed  in  busi- 
ness and  social  circles  for  its  integrity  and  honor 
only  whetted  Tulstrup's  desire  to  destroy  his 
good  name,  and  having  laid  his  plans  carefully,  he 
anticipated  an  easy  triumph  over  honest  Mr. 
Lyng.  His  dismay,  therefore,  was  very  great 
when,  after  the  suit  had  been  commenced  in  the 
courts,  he  learned  that  it  was  his  own  name  and 
liberty  which  were  in  danger,  and  not  those  of 
his  former  partner.  Mr.  Tulstrup,  in  spite  of  the 
position  he  had  occupied,  was  a  desperate  man,  and 
was  capable,  under  such  circumstances,  of  resorting 
to  desperate  remedies.  But,  like  most  Norwegians, 
he  had  a  streak  of  superstition  in  his  nature,  and 
cherished  an  absurd  belief  in  signs  and  omens,  in 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  in  specters  and  appa- 
ritions, foreboding  death  ordisaster.  Mr.  Tulstrup's 
father  had  believed  in  such  things,  and  it  had  been 
currently  reported  among  the  peasantry  that  he  had 
been  followed  by  a  spectral  fox,  which  some  asserted 
to  be  his  wraith,  or  double.  This  fox,  it  was  said, 
had  frequently  been  seen  during  the  old  man's  life- 
time, and  when  he  once  saw  it  himself  he  was 
frightened  nearly  out  of  his  wits.  Superstitious 
stories  of  this  kind  are  so  common  in  Norway 
that  one  can  hardly  spend  a  month  in  any  country 
district  without  hearing  dozens  of  them.  The 
belief  in  a  fylgia,  or  wraith  in  the  shape  of  an 
animal,  dates  far  back  into  antiquity,  and  figures 
largely  in  the  sagas,  or  ancient  legends  of  the 
Northland. 

It  has  already  been  told  that  Thor  had  obtained 
a  position  as  office-boy  in  Mr.  Lyng's  bank ;  and  it 
was  more  owing  to  the  boy's  winning  appearance 
than  to  any  fondness  for  foxes  on  Mr.  Lyng's  part, 
that  Mikkel  also  was  engaged.  It  was  arranged 
that  a  cushion  whereupon  Mikkel  might  sleep 
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should  be  put  behind  the  stove  in  the  back  office. 
At  first  Mikkel  endured  his  captivity  here  with 
great  fortitude  ;  but  he  did  not  like  it,  and  it  was 
plain  that  he  was  pining  for  the  parsonage  and  his 
kennel  in  the  free  air,  and  the  pleasant  compan- 
ionship of  the  geese,  and  the  stupid  Achilles. 
Thor  then  obtained  permission  to  have  him  walk 
about  unchained,  and  the  clerks,  who  admired  his 
graceful  form  and  dainty  ways,  soon  grew  very 
fond  of  him,  and  stroked  him  caressingly,  as  he 
promenaded  along  the  counter,  or  seated  himself 


them,  can  not  afford  the  luxury  of  giving  way  to 
them. 

C.  P.  Lyng  &  Go's  bank  was  a  solid,  old-fash- 
ioned business  house  which  the  clerks  entered  as 
boys  and  where  they  remained  all  their  lives.  Mr. 
Barth,  the  cashier,  had  occupied  his  present  desk 
for  twenty-one  years  and  had  spent  nine  years  more 
in  inferior  positions.  He  was  now  a  stout  little 
man  of  fifty,  with  close-cropped,  highly  respect- 
able side-whiskers  and  thin  gra)'  hair,  which  was 
made  to  cox'cr  his  crown  b)-  the  aid  of  a  small 


l;i.HA'.  AMI  A  }tALil  Ol 
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on  their  shoulders,  inspecting  their  accounts  with 
critical  eyes.  Thor  was  very  happy  to  see  his 
friend  petted,  though  he  had  an  occasional  twinge 
of  jealousy  when  Mikkel  made  himself  too  agree- 
able to  old  Mr.  Barth,  the  cashier,  or  kissed  young 
Mr.  Dreyer,  the  assistant  book-keeper.  Such  faith- 
lessness on  Mikkel's  part  was  an  ill  return  for  all 
the  sacrifices  Thor  had  made  for  him ;  and  yet, 
hard  as  it  was,  it  had  to  be  borne.  For  an  office- 
boy  can  not  afford  to  have  emotions,  or,  if  he  has 


I-     I'Hn.Si'HdRESCFNT    LK.HT    KOUND    A IH  U  l'    lILM,    HI-:  WA-. 
'     (SEE    NEXT  PAGE.) 

comb.  This  comb,  wliich  was  fixed  abo\'e  his 
right  ear  and  held  the  straggling  locks  together, 
was  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  clerks,  who 
made  no  end  of  witticisms  about  it.  But  Mr.  Barth 
troubled  himself  very  little  about  their  poor  puns, 
and  sat  serenely  poring  over  his  books  and  packages 
of  bank-bills  fnun  morning  till  night.  Ho  prided 
himself  above  all  on  his  regularity,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  had  never  been  one  minute  too  late  or  too 
earlv  during  the  thirtv  vears  he  had  been  in  Mr. 
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Lyng's  bank ;  accordingly,  he  had  little  patience 
with  the  shortcomings  of  his  subordinates,  and 
fined  and  punished  them  in  various  ways,  if  they 
were  but  a  moment  tardy ;  for  the  most  atrocious 
of  all  crimes,  in  Mr.  Earth's  opinion,  was  tardi- 
ness. The  man  who  suffered  most  from  his  sever- 
ity was  Air.  Dreyer,  the  assistant  book-keeper. 
Mr.  Dreyer  was  a  good-looking  young  man, 
and  very  fond  of  society ;  and  it  happened  some- 
times that,  on  the  morning  after  a  ball,  he  would 
sleep  rather  late.  He  had  long  rebelled  in 
silence  against  Mr.  Barth's  tyranny,  and  when  he 
found  that  his  dissatisfaction  was  shared  by  many 
of  the  other  clerks,  he  conceived  a  plan  to  re- 
venge himself  on  his  persecutor.  To  this  end  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  among  the  younger  clerl*, 
and  it  was  determined  to  make  Mikkel  the  agent 
of  their  vengeance. 

It  was  well  known  by  the  clerks  that  j\Ir. 
Barth  was  superstitious  and  afraid  in  the  dark ; 
and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  would  be  capi- 
tal fun  to  give  him  a  little  fright.  Accordingly  the 
following  plan  was  adopted :  a  bottle  of  the  oil  of 
phosphorus  was  procured  and  Mikkel's  fur  was 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  it,  so  that  in  the  dark  the 
whole  animal  would  be  luminous.  At  five  minutes 
before  five,  some  one  should  go  down  in  the  cel- 
lar and  turn  off  the  gas,  just  as  the  cashier  was 
about  to  enter  the  back  office  to  lock  up  the  safe. 
Then,  when  the  illuminated  Mikkel  glared  out  on 
him  from  a  dark  corner,  he  would  probably  shout 
or  faint  or  cry  out,  and  then  all  the  clerks 
should  rush  sympathetically  to  him  and  render 
him  every  assistance. 

Thus  the  plan  was  laid,  and  there  was  a  breath- 
less, excited  stillness  in  the  bank  when  the  hour 
of  five  approached.  It  had  been  dark  for  two 
hours,  and  the  clerks  sat  on  their  high  stools,  bend- 
ing silently  over  their  desks,  scribbling  away  for 
dear  life.  Promptly  at  seven  minutes  before  five, 
uprose  Mr.  Barth  and  gave  the  signal  to  have  the 
books  closed ;  then,  to  the  unutterable  astonishment 
of  the  conspirators,  he  handed  the  key  of  the  safe 
to  Mr.  Dreyer  (who  knew  the  combination),  and 
told  him  to  lock  the  safe  and  return  the  key.  At 
that  very  instant,  out  went  the  gas  ;  and  Mr.  Dreyer, 
although  he  was  well  prepared,  could  himself 
hardly  master  his  fright  at  Mikkel's  frightful  ap- 
pearance. He  struck  a  match,  lighted  a  wax 
taper  (which  was  used  for  sealing  letters),  and 
tremblingly  locked  the  safe ;  then,  abashed  and 
discomfited,  he  advanced  to  the  cashier's  desk 
and  handed  him  the  key. 

"Perhaps,  you  would  have  the  kindness,  Mr. 
Dreyer,"  said  Mr.  Barth  calmly,  "  to  write  a  letter 
of  complaint  to  the  gas  company  before  you  go 
home.    It  will  never  do  in  the  world  to  have  such 


things  happen.  1  suppose  there  must  be  water  in 
the  pipes." 

The  old  man  buttoned  his  overcoat  up  to  his 
chin  and  marched  out ;  whereupon  a  shout  of 
laughter  burst  forth,  in  which  Mr.  Dreyer  did  not 
join.  He  could  not  see  what  they  found  to  laugh 
at,  he  said.  It  took  him  a  long  while  to  compose 
his  letter  of  complaint  to  the  gas  company. 

Mikkel  in  the  meanwhile  was  feeling  very  un- 
comfortable. He  could  not  help  marveling  at  his 
extraordinary  appearance.  He  rubbed  himself 
against  chairs  and  tables  and  found  to  his  aston- 
ishment that  he  made  everything  luminous  that 
he  touched.  He  had  never  known  any  respectable 
fox  which  possessed  this  accomplishment,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  in  some  way  something  was  wrong 
with  him.  He  could  not  sleep,  but  walked  rest- 
lessly about  on  the  desks  and  counters,  bristled 
with  anger  at  the  slightest  sound,  and  was  miser- 
able and  excited.  He  could  not  tell  how  far  the 
night  had  advanced  when  he  heard  a  noise  in  the 
back  office  (which  fronted  upon  the  court-yard)  as 
if  a  window  were  being  opened.  His  curiosity  was 
aroused  and  he  walked  sedately  across  the  floor; 
then  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  compose  himself, 
for  he  was  well  aware  that  what  he  saw  w-as  some- 
thing extraordinary.  A  man  with  a  dark-lantern 
in  his  hand  was  kneeling  before  the  safe  with  a 
key  in  his  hand.  Mikkel  advanced  a  Uttle  further 
and  paused  in  a  threatening  attitude  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door.  With  his  luminous  face  and  body, 
and  a  halo  of  phosphorescent  light  round  about  him, 
he  was  terrible  to  behold.  He  gave  a  little  snort, 
at  which  the  man  turned  quickly  about.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  caught  sight  of  the  illuminated  Mik- 
kel than  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
little  animal,  and  with  clasped  hands  and  a  coun- 
tenance wild  with  fear  exclaimed  :  "  O,  I  know  who 
thou  art !  Pardon  me,  pardon  me  !  Thou  art  my 
father's  spectral  fox  !    I  know  thee,  I  know  thee  ! " 

Mikkel  had  never  suspected  that  he  was  any- 
thing so  terrible ;  but,  as  he  saw  that  the  man  was 
bent  on  mischief,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  contradict  him.  He  only  curved  his  back  and 
bristled,  until  the  man,  beside  himself  with  terror, 
made  a  rush  for  the  window  and  leaped  out  into 
the  court-yard.  Then  Alikkel,  thinking  that  he 
had  had  excitement  enough  for  one  night,  curled 
himself  up  on  his  cushion  behind  the  stove  and 
went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Barth  arrived,  he 
found  a  window  in  the  back  office  broken,  and  the 
door  of  the  safe  wide  open.  On  the  floor  lay  a 
bundle  of  papers,  all  relating  to  the  transactions 
of  Tulstrup  while  a  member  of  the  firm,  and, 
moreover,  a  hat,  marked  on  the  inside  with 
Tulstrup's  name,  was  found  on  a  chair. 
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On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Lyng  was  summoned  to 
the  bedside  of  his  former  partner,  who  made  a 
full  confession,  and  offered  to  return  through  him 
the  money  which  he  had  fraudulently  acquired. 
His  leg  was  broken  and  he  seemed  otherwise  shat- 
tered in  body  and  mind.  It  had  been  his  purpose, 
he  said,  to  drive  Mr.  Lyng  from  the  firm  in  dis- 
grace, and  he  was  sure  he  could  have  accomplished 
it,  if  Providence  itself  had  not  interfered.  But, 
incredible  as  it  seemed,  he  had  seen  a  luminous 
animal  in  the  bank,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  it 
was  his  father's  spectral  fox.  It  was  well  enough 
to  smile  at  such  things  and  call  them  childish  ; 
but  he  had  certainly  seen,  he  said,  a  wonderful, 
shining  fox. 

Mr.  Lyng  did  not  attempt  to  convince  Mr.  Tul- 
strup  that  he  was  wrong.  He  took  the  money  and 
distributed  it  among  those  who  had  suffered  by 


Mr.  Tulstrup's  frauds,  and  thus  many  needy 
people  —  widows  and  industrious  laborers  —  re- 
gained their  hard-earned  property,  and  all  because 
Mikkel's  skin  was  luminous.  When  Mr.  Lyng 
heard  the  whole  story  from  Mr.  Dreyer,  he  laughed 
heartily  and  long.  But  from  that  day  he  took  a 
warm  interest  in  Thor  and  his  fox,  and  sent  the 
former  to  school  and  later  to  the  university,  where 
he  made  an  honorable  name  for  himself  by  his 
talents  and  industry. 

Poor  Mikkel  is  now  almost  gray,  and  his  teeth 
are  so  blunt  that  he  has  to  have  his  food  minced 
before  he  can  eat  it.  But  he  still  occupies  a  soft 
rug  behind  the  stove  in  the  student's  room,  and 
Thor  hopes  he  will  live  long  enough  to  be  intro- 
duced to  his  master's  wife.  For  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  she  were  not  to  know  him  to  whom  her  husband 
owes  his  position,  and  she,  accordingly,  hers. 
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FANCHON'S  GERMAN. 
By  Eleanor  Putnam. 


Of  course  her  name  was  not  really  Fanchon, 
for  she  was  a  real  little  American  girl,  and  proud 
enough  to  be  one,  too.  But  very  early  in  her  career, 
it  became  evident  that  Frances  was  far  too  stately 
a  name  for  the  little  yellow-haired  damsel ;  and 
Fanny  was  ordinary,  and  Aunt  Maria  disapproved 
of  ordinary  names  ;  and  Frank  was  masculine,  and 
Papa  abominated  anything  masculine  about  a 
woman ;  so  when  Uncle  Bob,  just  returned  from 
Paris,  called  the  pretty  fairy  "  Fanchon,"  the  fam- 
ily took  it  up  at  once,  and  Fanchon  she  was  and 
is  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

They  all  were  upstairs  in  Fanchon's  pretty 
parlor  one  winter  afternoon  :  Helen  Lawrence, 
Catherine  Motte,  and  Amy  Van  Home,  Eleanor 
Bowditch,  Jessica  Cabot,  and  Fanchon  herself,  all 
six  of  them  intimate,  particular  and  bosom  friends 
from  their  kindergarten  days. 

"Four  o'clock,"  said  Jessie  Cabot,  "and  all 
done  at  last ;  but  how  we  have  worked,  girls  !  " 

Jessie  Cabot  was  as  lazy  as  a  luxurious  yellow 
kitten,  and  looked  not  so  very  unlike  one,  as  she 
nestled  in  her  low  chair  by  the  fire,  with  her  round 
little  face,  sleepy  eyes,  and  fuzzy  lemon-colored  hair. 

"  You  all  have  worked  like  Trojans,"  said  the 
pretty  hostess  Fanchon.  "1  could  never  have 
done  it  all  without  you." 

She  was  pouring  chocolate  from  the  most 
charming  turquoise  blue  pot  ever  seen,  and  the 
girls  were  sitting  about  in  various  graceful  atti- 
tudes, resting  from  their  labor,  and  refreshing 
themselves  with  a  nourishing  repast  of  macaroons, 
lady's-fingers,  and  bonbons. 

The  "  work"  lay  on  a  broad,  low  table  by  the 
window, — such  a  heap  of  brilliant,  useless  things  ! 

Coquettish  httle  slippers  of  gold  and  silver; 
shining  fish  and  birds ;  delicate  butterflies  with 
glittering  wings ;  fairy  trunks  of  pink  satin  and 
portmanteaux  of  blue  silk;  rose-colored  glasses; 
ivory  canes ;  silver  pipes  and  golden  umbrellas, — 
everything  that  was  frail  and  useless  and  extrava- 
gant. In  short,  these  were  the  favors  for  Fanchon's 
german,  and  the  girls  had  been  working  like 
bees,  filling  the  fanciful  boiihonnihrs,  putting 
ribbons  on  the  ribbonlcss,  writing  the  character 
cards,  and  dividing  the  masculine  favors  from  the 
feminine. 

"  Four  days  to  wait,  girls  ;  wont  it  seem  like  an 
age  !  "  said  Catherine  IMotte,  a  curly  haired,  gray- 
eyed  elf.  As  she  spoke,  she  waltzed  slowly  down 
the  room  and  stopped  by  a  window. 


"  Arthur  Winslow  dances  as  slowly  as  that,"  she 
said.  "  I  like  to  dance  with  Will  Everett  ever  so 
much  better  ;  he  goes  like  the  wind.  1  do  like  to 
dance  rapidly." 

"  I  don't,"  drawled  Jessie  Cabot;  "the  slower 
the  better  for  me." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  a  german  every  single 
evening,"  announced  Helen  Lawrence,  nibbling 
a  macaroon.  "Let's  see;  four  days.  Sunday, 
Monday, —  positively,  girls,  nothing  but  cooking- 
class,  the  Stanleys'  musicale,  and  the  matinee  on 
Wednesday.  Not  a  step  of  dancing  until  Fan- 
chon's german.    How  can  we  wait?  " 

"  What  music  shall  you  have,  Fanchon  ?  "  asked 
Amy  Van  Horne  ;  "shall  you  have  'Brimmer's 
Six'?" 

"  Papa  has  promised  me  Snaphausen,"  replied 
Fanchon,  demurely,  though  her  dimples  would 
show  a  bit,  for  very  joy. 

Who  would  n't  be  glad  to  have  Snaphausen  and 
his  wonderful  men  to  play  for  one's  german  ?  Snap- 
hausen, who  composed  such  glorious  dance  music  ; 
who  would  not  play  for  every  one,  not  he  ;  who 
needed  coaxing  and  teasing,  not  to  mention  a  fee 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  good  dollars. 

He  had  nodded  his  shaggy  old  head  and  prom- 
ised to  play  for  Fanchon.  No  wonder  she  smiled 
and  dimpled. 

There  was  a  perfect  chorus  of  dehght  and  envy 
from  the  girls. 

"  Snaphausen  !  That  lovely  Hulbert  Snap- 
hausen, and  all  his  men  !  " 

"  Fanchon,  you  spoilt  child  !  " 

"  You  lucky  girl  !  " 

"Is  there  anything  that  Fanchon's  father  will 
not  do  for  her  ?  " 

"  O,  Fanchon,  you  '11  throw  my  poor  little  ger- 
man into  the  shade,  indeed  !  " 

"Mine,  too;  let  me  hide  my  diminished  head 
somewhere.  1  was  so  puffed  up  with  my  '  Brim- 
mer's Six.'  " 

"Well,  girls,"  said  Fanchon,  making  herself 
heard  with  difficulty.  "You  know.  Papa  always 
promised  me  a  nice  coming-out  party." 

But  though  she  tried  to  be  modest,  Fanchon 
knew,  and  the  rest  knew,  that  though  they  were 
friends,  these  bosom  six,  there  was  a  bit  of  rivalry 
among  them  in  regard  to  these  first  parties  of  theirs. 
It  was  their  first  society  winter,  for  they  had  left 
Miss  Leighton's  school  only  the  June  before. 

"  How  lovely  it  will  be  !  "  sighed  Eleanor  Bow- 
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ditch,  in  rapture.  She  was  sitting  in  the  window 
seat,  apparently  absorbed  in  admiring  her  ex- 
quisite, steel-embroidered  slippers.  Presently  she 
frowned. 

"  O,  Fanchon,"  she  said,  "  here  is  a  horrid 
little  beggar  going  to  play  something  dreadful  on 
a  violin.  She 's  looking  up  here  ;  shall  I  shake  my 
head  ? " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Fanchon,  going  idly  up  to  the 
window  ;  "let  her  play.   I  don't  mind.    Do  you  ? " 

"  Cover  your  ears,"  cried  Eleanor,  who  was 
musical  and  sang  like  a  lark  ;  "  cover  your  ears, 
girls.  Prepare  for  '  Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold  ! ' " 

The  player,  a  poor  pinched  creature  with  eyes 
of  unnatural  size,  glanced  up  at  the  house,  rested 
her  chin  on  her  poor  violin,  and  began  to  play. 

It  was  not  "  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold," 
but  a  plaintive,  simple  little  air,  quite  new  to  the 
hearers.  Almost  a  wail  it  was,  and  seemed  to  ex- 
press in  music  such  cold  and  hunger  and  desola- 
tion, that  the  pretty  smiling  group  at  the  upper 
window  became  quite  sober  all  at  once. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  sad  air  came  to  an 
end,  the  player's  face  brightened,  she  tuned  her 
violin,  and  suddenly  swept  into  a  swinging  waltz, 
so  gay  and  so  entrancing,  that  Amy  and  Catherine 
seized  each  other  and  whirled  madly  away  quite  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"How  can  she  play  so  well  ?  Where  did  she 
learn  ?  And  on  such  a  poor  violin  !  "  e.xcluimed 
Helen  Lawrence. 

"How  dreadfully  cold  she  must  be  !"  exclaimed 
Jessie  Cabot,  with  a  shudder. 

It  was  indeed  a  bitter  day,  with  an  eager,  pene- 
trating wind,  which  cared  not  a  snap  for  the  cotton 
gown  and  thin  little  shawl  of  the  poor  musician. 

"Excuse  me  just  a  minute,  girls,"  said  Fan- 
chon ;  "  I  'm  going  down." 

The  girls  declared  that  it  was  nearly  dinner- 
time, and  they  must  be  going,  so  they  trooped 
across  the  hall  to  Fanchon's  chamber. 

Fanchon  ran  downstairs  to  give  some  small  coins 
to  the  little  player.  As  she  opened  the  door,  a 
keen  blast  rushed  in,  leaving  her  almost  breathless. 

"How  horrible  !  "  said  Fanchon ;  "  I  should  think 
she  would  die.  She  shall  be  warm  for  once,  any- 
how," and  she  sent  her  around  to  the  kitchen. 

Down  the  broad  stairs  came  the  girls,  as  charm- 
ing as  pinks  and  roses,  smiling  and  comely  in  their 
sealskin,  and  plush,  and  velvet,  and  nodding 
plumes.  What  did  they  care  for  the  wind?  He 
might  blow  twice  as  fiercely  as  now,  and  they 
would  still  he  warm  and  rosy. 

"Thursday  night!"  they  called  out  gayly. 
"  Good-bye,  Fanchon  ;  remember  the  german  !  " 

Fanchon  smiled  and  nodded.    The  stony-faced 


footman  closed  the  door,  and  Fanchon  paced  the 
hall  a  minute,  with  her  forehead  puckered  into  a 
frown. 

"  It  was  just  one  of  my  crazy  performances," 
she  said.  "  Now  that  I  have  got  her  in,  1  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  her,  1  'm  sure,  and  Helen  is 
waiting  upstairs.  I'll  ask  Aunt  Maria  if — no, 
Aunt  IVIaria  has  the  'Associated  Charities '  in  the 
parlor,  and  can  not  be  bothered  by  a  beggar. 
There  !  I  must  go  dow  n  and  see  her  myself  I 
can  give  her  my  old  ulster,  if  I  can't  do  anything 
else." 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Fanchon  came  up  into  the 
little  parlor  where  Helen  Lawrence  was  waiting. 

"  I 'm  afraid  you  '11  never  forgive  me,  dear,"  she 
said  breathlessly,  "  for  leaving  you  so  long.  I 
know  I 'm  horribly  rude." 

"  I  believe  I  was  almost  asleep,"  replied  Helen, 
drowsily.  "  The  wind  and  the  fire  make  me  stupid. 
What  is  it  ?    Have  the  girls  just  gone  ?  " 

"  O,  no,"  said  Fanchon  ;  "  they  went  long  ago. 
I  was  downstairs  talking  with  that  Italian  girl. 
Do  you  remember  the  man  who  was  killed  last 
month  in  the  elevator  at  W arner's  ?  This  is  his 
daughter ;  and  the  Warners  never  have  done  a 
thing  for  her,  and  her  mother  is  dead,  too  !  " 

"  I  remember,"  answered  Helen,  yawning, 
"  Papa  said  the  Warners  behaved  badly  about 
that ;  but  Bennett  has  had  new  horses  this  year, 
and  Kate  and  Julia  have  gone  abroad,  so  I  suppose 
they  feel  rather  poor." 

"But  what  will  become  of  the  girl?"  asked 
Fanchon. 

"That's  a  conundrum,"  returned  Helen,  light- 
ly; "  there  are  so  many  such  people,  you  know." 

She  knelt  down  on  the  rug  and  began  to  feed 
Psyche,  the  silken-eared  King  Charles  spaniel, 
with  bits  of  macaroon. 

Fanchon's  heart  gave  a  swift  little  throb  of 
doubt.  They  came  rather  often,  these  throbs, 
when  she  talked  with  Helen.  Fanchon  was  so 
proud  of  her.  She  was  such  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  Helen,  such  a  queen  among  the  girls ; 
and  then  —  she  was  Jack  Lawrence's  sister.  Fan- 
chon did  wish  to  believe  Helen  quite  perfect,  and 
yet  —  sometimes  

Fanchon's  eyes  roved  almost  guiltily  about  the 
room. 

Such  a  dear,  little,  frivolous  room  ;  all  blue  and 
ash  and  silver  ;  with  silky  white  rugs  ;  distracting 
cabinets  of  bronze  and  china  and  carved  ivory, 
sent  home  from  China  by  Uncle  Bob ;  her  own 
piano ;  her  dainty  desk,  her  beloved  books  and 
pictures  —  then  —  //iii/  girL  The  picture  of  the 
little  girl  would  keep  coming  up  in  her  mind. 

"  She  slept  in  a  hogshead  on  India  wharf  one 
night,  Nell,"  said  Fanchon  aloud,  at  last. 
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"Who  did?"  asked  Helen,  trying  to  induce 
Psyche  to  beg. 

"  That  ItaHan  girl.    Carlotta,  her  name  is." 

"O  !"  said  Helen.  "Psyche,  you  witch,  beg, 
or  you  shall  not  have  it." 

"  There  's  an  institute  at  Bingham,"  began 
Fanchon,  "a  sort  of  home  for  girls.  You  pay  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  admits  one  girl ;  and  she 
is  kept  and  taught  until  she  can  earn  her  own  liv- 
ing. They  teach  cooking  and  needle-work  and 
everything  useful.    Aunt  Maria  is  a  trustee." 

"  What  a  horrible  place  !"  said  Helen  devoutly. 
"Fanchon,  dear,  your  favors  are  just  perfect. 
They  never  cost  less  than  thirty  dollars,  you  ex- 
travagant little  sinner.  And  then  Snaphausen  ! 
Your  party  will  outshine  all  the  others.  Is  n't  it 
nearly  dinner-time  ?  Let  's  go  into  your  room 
and  brush  our  bangs." 

It  snowed  the  next  day,  and  the  wind  blew  in 
stormy  gusts,  driving  the  white  flakes  in  sheets 
before  it. 

Fanchon  could  not  go  to  church.  She  stood  by 
the  window  and  watched  the  storm  ;  she  teased  the 
sleepy  dog ;  she  wandered  restlessly  about  the 
house  from  room  to  room. 

"  I  can  not  do  it,"  she  said,  stopping  and  resting 
her  arms  on  the  low  mantel  in  her  own  parlor. 
"  Why  should  1  do  it  ?  It  is  my  birthday,  and  Papa 
is  willing.  What  would  the  girls  say?  I  told 
them  yesterday  I  should  have  Snaphausen.  How 
strange  they  will  think  it  !  And  then  perhaps 
it  is  too  late,  anyway.  Snaphausen  may  make 
us  pay  just  the  same,  if  we  break  our  engagement. 
I  do  not  believe  Papa  can  find  him  another  for  that 
same  evening.    Oh,  dear  !  " 

She  looked  a  moment  in  gloomy  silence  at  the 
cupid  that,  in  a  gilded  swing,  pretended  to  be  the 
pendulum  of  her  little  mantel- clock. 

It  was  to  be  her  first  "  real  grown-up  party." 
Jessie  Cabot  had  given  the  opening  german  of  the 
season,  and  had  lovely  silver  filagree  bouciuet- 
holders  and  boutonnih-es  for  favors. 

Amy  Van  Horne  had  followed  with  "  Brimmer's 
Six,"  quite  eclipsing  Jessie's  two  violins  and  piano. 
Now  it  was  Fanchon's  turn,  and  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  eclipse  them  all  with  the  great  Snap- 
hausen himself,  and  garlands  of  hon  siletie  rose- 
buds, instead  of  ribbons,  for  the  ribbon  figure, — 
her  own  dainty  device. 

Could  she, — should  she  give  it  all  up  ?  No,  it  was 
really  too  hard  ;  she  could  not  do  it.  What  could 
she  say  to  the  girls  and  Helen  ? 

Then  Jack  Lawrence  would  say  she  was  odd,  as 
he  did  when  she  picked  up  the  scattered  corn-balls 
for  the  old  woman  on  the  Common.  She  could  not 
bear  to  have  Jack  Lawrence  call  her  odd  again. 
There  was  Aunt  Maria  ;  and  Aunt  Maria  would 


call  her  a  strange  child,  and  wonder  what 
"our  set"  would  say.  Then  Papa, —  who  knew 
whether  he  approved,  or  thought  her  silly  and 
quixotic,  when  he  said,  "  Do  just  as  you  please," 
with  that,  queer  twinkle  in  his  eye  ?  After  all, 
there  were  people  enough  to  help  the  Itahan. 
Why  should  Fanchon  care  ? — she  was  not  respon- 
sible. 

And  just  then,  by  some  strange  chance,  there 
flashed  through  Fanchon's  mind  that  old  bitter 
question,  the  question  of  Cain  before  the  Lord, 
"Am  1  my  brother's  keeper?"  Fanchon  sat 
down  upon  the  silky  rug,  laid  her  head  upon  a 
chair-cushion,  and  cried  with  hearty  good-will. 

Such  a  pretty  picture  as  it  was  !  The  long, 
well-lighted  room,  with  the  candles  reflected  in 
twinkles  and  sparkles  in  the  beautiful  polished 
floor  ;  the  bank  of  palms  and  ferns  which  filled  the 
window  at  the  end ;  the  pretty  girls  in  filmy  gowns 
of  white  and  rose  and  blue ;  and,  flying  lightly 
down  the  middle  of  the  floor,  six  blithe  young 
couples  whirhng  away  with  merry  feet  to  the  sound 
of  the  Morgcnblatter  waltz. 

It  was  a  very  good  waltz  and  well  played,  with 
plenty  of  swing  and  verve  to  it  to  set  the  young 
pulses  beating  and  the  young  feet  flying,  but  it 
was  not  Snaphausen  and  his  twelve  merry  men 
who  played  it. 

It  was  a  thin-faced,  dark-eyed  Italian  girl,  in  a 
gray  gown  of  Fanchon's. 

She  played  as  if  she  were  bewitched  and  could 
never  stop  nor  tire.  Beside  her,  at  the  piano,  a  young 
man  in  glasses  hammered  out  the  time,  in  unceas- 
ing one,  two,  three,  after  the  fashion  of  the  pro- 
fessional accompanist. 

That  was  all  the  music.  Fanchon's  german  had 
come  to  this.  Her  music  was  even  less  than  Jessie 
Cabot's,  and  she  was  now  certain  that  her  party 
would  be  eclipsed  by  every  other  one  given  by  the 
"  intimate  six,"  as  Jack  Lawrence  called  them. 

Yet,  after  all,  Fanchon  did  not  mind  it  so  much. 

It  was  certainly  unpleasant  when  Aunt  Maria 
said  that  she  hoped  "  their  set  "  would  not  call  her 
father  "money-mean";  and  it  really  made  her 
cringe  when  she  saw  Minnie  Harcourt  and  Bella 
Douglass  raise  their  eyebrows  and  exchange  signifi- 
cant little  smiles  when  they  saw  the  musicians. 

But  it  was  not  so  very  bad  when  the  first  was 
over.  Fanchon  was  so  busy  with  her  duties  as 
hostess,  seeing  that  plain  Susie  Boyd  did  not  go 
favorless,  and  that  somebody  took  pity  upon 
Donald  McArthur,  who  was  so  sadly  conscious  of  his 
feet  and  hands,  that  she  had  no  time  to  think 
upon  her  own  woes. 

Somebody — could  it  have  been  Papa  ? — had  told 
Helen  all  about  it,  and  Helen  had  told  the  girls. 
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Amy  and  Jessie  pressed  Fanclion's  hands  in  the 
"right  and  left"  figure  and  whispered  that  site 
was  "just  elegant."  Helen,  her  own  beautiful 
Helen,  beamed  upon  her  and  said  softly : 

"Fanchon,  I  wish  I  were  worth  half  as  much  as 
one  of  your  little  fingers." 
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And  Jack  Lawrence,  that  charming  Harvard 
sophomore,  when  he  seated  her  after  a  breathless, 
delicious  whirl,  said  bluntly,  with  honest  admira- 
tion in  his  eyes  :  "  You  are  a  trump.  Miss 
Fanchon  !  I  wish  there  were  more  girls  like  you." 

Poor  Fanchon  flushed  as  pink  as  a  rose.  It  was, 
after  all,  such  a  very  little  thing,  and  how  much 
they  were  all  making  of  it  !  Why,  some  girls  would 
never  have  hesitated  an  instant,  and  what  a  sacri- 
fice she  had  thought  she  was  making  ! 

Just  then  Jessie  Cabot,  in  gauzy  blue  tulle,  with 


her  yellow  hair  in  a  flying  mist,  drew  Fanchon 
into  the  dance,  and  who  could  stop  to  think  any 
longer  of  sacrifices  or  Italian  girls  or  industrial 
schools,  while  weaving  mystic  figures  and  whirling 
madly  down  the  room  with  Will  Everett,  and  five 
gay  young  couples  following  after  ? 

They  said  afterward,  when  they 
talked  it  over, —  ''the  girls"  who 
went  to  make  up  F'anchon's  little 
,        world, —  that  it  was  the  finest  party 
'     of  the  season,  the  very  finest. 

They  said  it  still,  after  Eleanor 
Bowditch  had  beautiful  monogram 
lockets  for  favors,  and  even  after 
Catherine     iVIotte     actually  had 
Snaphausen,  with   a  wonderful 
new    waltz  which  he  composed 
specially  for  the  occasion. 
Fanchon  took  none  of  the 
■f^'^'>.A         ,  credit  to  herself.  She 
(ir  /   did  wish  people  would 

stop    praising  her. 
The  girl,  Car- 
/-  ■  ■     lotta,  had  gone 
to  the  pleasant 
country  school, 
and  Fanchon 
would    like  the 
whole  thing  to  be 
forgotten,  and 
never  mentioned 
again. 

The  queerest 
part  of  the  whole 
affair  was  about  old 
Snaphausen.  Some 
one  had  told  him  why 
Fanchon  had  given  up 
having  him,  and  he  had 
nodded     gravely  and 
answered    "So?"  He 
-i-  had    not    minded  the 

broken  engagement,  and 
had  refused  any  com- 
pensation for  it. 

But  at  Catherine 
Motte's  party  he  played  a  new  waltz,  and  Cather- 
ine could  not  help  pluming  herself  a  trifle.  It  was 
not  every  girl  who  had  a  delicious  Snaphausen 
waltz  composed  all  in  her  honor. 

"  What  do  you  call  it,  Herr  Snaphausen  ?  " 
called  out  Will  Everett,  as  he  swept  by  with 
Fanchon ;  "  have  you  named  it  yet  ?  " 

The  German  beamed  above  his  blinking  glasses, 
and  nodded  his  shaggy  head.  ".-/<"//.  yes,"  he  an- 
swered rhythmically,  "  acJi,  )  es  ;  surely  she  haf  a 
name  ;  she  is  called  the  '  FaiicJioii  Waltzen  !  '  So  !  " 
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ELIZABETH  OF  TUDOR  :     THE  GIRL  OF  THE 
HERTFORD  MANOR. 

iA/tcr^LViird  Qitccn  Elhabctlt  of  Eft  gland ;  the  "  Good  Queen 
Bess."\ 

A.  D.  154S. 

The  iron-shod  hoofs  of  the  big  gray  courser 
rang  sharply  on  the  frozen  ground,  as,  beneath  the 
creaking  boughs  of  the  long-armed  oaks,  Launce- 
lot  Crue,  the  Lord  Protector's  fleetest  courser-man, 
galloped  across  the  Hertford  fells  or  hills,  and 
reined  up  his  horse  within  the  great  gates  of 
Hatfield  manor-house. 

"From  the  Lord  Protector,"  he  said  ;  and  Master 
Avery  Mitchell,  the  feodary,t  »"ho  had  been  closely 
watching  for  this  same  courser-man  for  several 
anxious  hours,  took  from  his  hands  a  scroll,  on 
vi'hich  was  inscribed  : 

"  To  Avery  Miichcll,  fcodary  of  the  Wards  in 
Herts,  at  Hatfield  House.  From  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, these : " 

And  next,  the  courser-man,  in  secrecy,  un- 
screwed one  of  the  bullion  buttons  on  his  buff 
jerkin,  and  taking  from  it  a  scrap  of  paper,  handed 
this  also  to  the  watchful  feodary.  Then,  his  mis- 
sion ended,  he  repaired  to  the  buttery  to  satisfy 


his  lusty  English  appetite  with  a  big  dish  of  pasty, 
followed  by  ale  and  "wardens"  (as  certain  hard 
pears,  used  chiefly  for  cooking,  were  called  in 
those  days),  while  the  cautious  Avery  Mitchell, 
unrolling  the  scrap  of  paper,  read: 

"hi  secrecy,  these:  Under  guise  of  mummers  place  a  half- 
score  good  men  and  true  in  your  Yule-ride  maskyng.  Well  armed 
and  safely  conditioned.  They  will  be  there  who  shall  command. 
Look  for  the  green  dragon  of  Wantley.  On  your  allegiance.  This 
from  ye  wit  who." 

Scarcely  had  the  feodary  read,  reread,  and 
then  destroyed  this  secret  and  singular  missive, 
when  the  "  Ho  !  hollo  !  "  of  Her  Grace  the  Prin- 
cess's outriders  rang  on  the  crisp  December  air, 
and  there  galloped  up  to  the  broad  door-way  of 
the  manor-house  a  gayly  costumed  train  of  lords 
and  ladies,  with  huntsmen  and  falconers  and  yeo- 
men following  on  behind.  Central  in  the  group, 
flushed  with  her  hard  gallop  through  the  wintry 
air,  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  tall  and  trim  in  figure, 
sat  her  horse  with  the  easy  grace  of  a  practiced 
and  confident  rider.  Her  long  velvet  habit  was 
deeply  edged  with  fur,  and  both  kirtle  and  head- 
gear were  of  a  rich  purple  tinge,  while  from  be- 
neath the  latter  just  peeped  a  heavy  coil  of  sunny, 
golden  hair.  Her  face  was  fresh  and  fair,  as 
should  be  that  of  any  young  girl  of  fifteen,  but 
its  expression  was  rather  that  of  high  spirits  and 


^'  Copyright,  1884,  by  E.  S.  Brooks.    All  rights  reserved, 
t  An  old  English  term  for  the  guardian  of  "certain  wards  of  the  state," — young  persons  under  guardianship  of  the  government 
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WITHOUT    VOL-K    HELP  ! 


of  heedless  and  impetuous  moods  than  of  simple 
maidenly  beauty. 

"  Tilly-vally,  my  lord,"  she  cried,  dropping  her 
bridle-rein  into  the  hands  of  a  waiting  groom, 
"'twas  my  race  to-day,  was  it  not.''  Odds  fish, 
man  !  "  she  called  out  sharply  to  the  attendant 
groom  ;  "be  yc  easier  with  Roland's  bridle  there. 
One  beast  of  his  gentle  mettle  were  worth  a  score 

Vol.  XII.— 14. 


of  clumsy  varlets  like  to  you  !  Well,  said  I  not  right, 
my  Lord  Admiral ;  is  not  the  race  fairly  mine,  I 
ask  ?  "  and,  careless  in  act  as  in  speech,  she  gave 
the  Lord  .Admiral's  horse,  as  she  spoke,  so  sharp  a 
cut  with  her  riding-whip  as  to  make  the  big  brute 
rear  in  sudden  surprise,  and  almost  unhorse  its 
rider,  while  an  unchecked  laugh  came  from  its 
fair  tormentor. 
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"Good  faith.  Mistress,"  answered  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  graceftilly  swal- 
lowing his  exclamation  of  surprise,  "your  lady- 
ship hath  fairly  won,  and,  sure,  hath  no  call  to 
punish  both  myself  and  my  good  Selim  here  by 
such  unwarranted  chastisement.  Will  your  grace 
dismount  ? " 

And,  vaulting  from  his  seat,  he  gallantly  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  help  the  young  girl  from  her 
horse ;  while,  on  the  same  instant,  another  in  her 
train,  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  the  girl's  own 
age,  knelt  on  the  frozen  ground  and  held  her 
stirrup. 

But  this  independent  young  maid  would  ha\e 
none  of  their  courtesies.  Ignoring  the  outstretched 
hands  of  both  the  man  and  boy,  she  sprang  lightly 
from  her  horse,  and,  as  she  did  so,  with  a  sly  and 
sudden  push  of  her  dainty  foot,  she  sent  the  kneel- 
ing lad  sprawling  backward,  -while  her  merry  peal 
of  laughter  rang  out  as  an  accompaniment  to  his 
downfall. 

"Without  your  help,  my  lords — without  your 
help,  so  please  you  both,"  she  cried.  "  Why, 
Dudley,"  she  exclaimed,  in  mock  surprise,  as  she 
threw  a  look  over  her  shoulder  at  the  prostrate 
boy,  "  are  you  there?  Beshrew  me,  though,  you 
do  look  like  one  of  goodman  Roger's  Dorking 
cocks  in  the  pultry  yonder,  so  red  and  ruffled  of 
feather  do  you  seem.  There,  see  now,  I  do  repent 
me  of  my  discourtesy.  You,  Sir  Robert,  shall 
squire  me  to  the  hall,  and  Lord  Seymour  must 
even  content  himself  with  playing  the  gallant  to 
good  Mistress  Ashley  ;  "  and,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  now  pacified  Dudley,  the  self-  willed  girl 
tripped  lightly  up  the  entrance-steps.  Self-willed 
and  thoughtless  —  even  rude  and  hoydenish  —  we 
may  think  her  in  these  days  of  gentler  manners 
and  more  guarded  speech.  But  those  were  less 
refined  and  cultured  times  than  these  in  which  we 
live  ;  and  the  rough,  uncurbed  nature  of  "  Kinge 
Henrye  the  viij.  of  Most  Famous  Memorye,"  as 
the  old  chronicles  term  the  "  blufif  King  Hal," 
re-appeared  to  a  noticeable  extent  in  the  person  of 
his  second  child,  the  daughter  of  ill-fated  Anne 
Boleyn,  "my  ladye's  grace"  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth of  England. 

And  yet  we  should  be  readier  to  excuse  this  im- 
petuous young  Princess  of  three  hundred  years  ago 
than  were  even  her  associates  and  enemies.  For 
enemies  she  had,  poor  child,  envious  and  vindic- 
tive ones,  who  sought  to  work  her  harm.  Varied 
and  unhappy  had  her  young  life  already  been. 
Born  amid  splendid  hopes,  in  the  royal  palace 
of  Greenwich ;  called  Elizabeth  after  that  grand- 
mother, the  fair  heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  whose 
marriage  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  had 
ended  the  long  and  cruel  War  of  the  Roses;  she 


had  been  welcomed  with  the  peal  of  bells  and  the 
boom  of  cannons,  and  christened  with  all  the  regal 
ceremonial  of  King  Henry's  regal  court.  Then, 
when  scarcely  three  years  old,  disgraced  by  the 
wicked  murder  of  her  mother,  cast  off  and  repu- 
diated by  her  brutal  father,  and  only  received 
again  to  favor  at  the  christening  of  her  baby 
brother,  passing  her  childish  days  in  grim  old 
castles  and  a  wicked  court, —  she  found  herself,  at 
thirteen,  fatherless  as  well  as  motherless,  and  at 
fifteen  cast  on  her  own  resources,  the  sport  of 
men's  ambitions  and  of  conspirators'  scheines. 
To-day  the  girl  of  fifteen,  tenderly  reared,  shielded 
from  trouble  by  a  mother's  watchful  love  and  a 
father's  loving  care,  can  know  but  little  of  the 
dangers  that  compassed  this  Princess  of  England, 
the  lady  Elizabeth.  Deliberately  separated  fiom 
her  younger  brother,  the  King,  by  his  unwise  and 
selfish  counselors,  hated  by  her  elder  sister,  the 
lady  Mary,  as  the  daughter  of  the  woman  who  had 
made  lier  mother's  life  so  miserable,  she  was,  even 
in  her  manor-home  of  Hatfield,  where  she  should 
have  been  most  secure,  in  still  greater  jeopardy. 
For  this  same  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudleye,  who  was 
at  once  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  uncle  to 
the  King,  and  brother  of  Somerset,  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, had  by  fair  promises  and  lavish  gifts  bound 
to  his  purpose  this  defenseless  girl's  only  protect- 
ors. Master  Parry,  her  cofterer,  or  steward,  and 
jNIistress  Katherine  Ashley,  her  governess.  And 
that  purpose  was  to  force  the  young  Princess  into 
a  marriage  with  himself,  so  as  to  help  his  schemes 
of  treason  against  the  Lord  Protector  and  get  into 
his  own  hands  the  care  of  the  boy  King  and  the 
government  of  the  realm.  It  was  a  bold  plot,  and, 
if  unsuccessful,  meant  attainder  and  death  for  high 
treason;  but  Seymour,  ambitious,  reckless,  and  un- 
principled, thought  only  of  his  own  desires,  and 
cared  little  for  the  possible  ruin  into  which  he  was 
dragging  the  unsuspecting  and  orphaned  daughter 
of  the  King  who  had  been  his  ready  friend  and  patron. 

So  matters  stood  at  the  period  of  our  story,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Christmas  festivities  of  1548,  as,  on 
the  arm  of  her  boy  escort.  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
gentleman  usher  at  King  Edward's  court  and, 
years  after,  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  day,  the  royal  maiden  entered  the  hall 
of  Hatfield  House.  And,  within  the  great  hall, 
she  was  greeted  by  Master  Parry,  her  cofferer. 
Master  Runyon,  her  yeoman  of  the  robes,  and 
Master  Mitchell,  the  feodar\-.  Then,  with  a  low 
obeisance,  the  feodary  presented  her  the  scroll 
which  had  been  brought  him,  post-haste,  by  Laun- 
celot  Crue,  the  courser-man. 

"What,  good  Master  Avery,"  exclaimed  Eliza- 
beth, as  she  ran  her  eye  over  the  scroll,  "  you  to 
be  Lord  of  Misrule  and  Master  of  the  Revels  ! 
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And  by  my  Lord  of  Somerset's  own  appointing  ? 
I  am  right  glad  to  learn  it." 
And  this  is  what  she  read : 

"Imprimis*:  I  give  leave  to  Avery  Mitchell,  feodary,  gentleman, 
to  be  Lord  of  Misrule  of  all  good  orders,  at  the  Manor  of  Hatfield, 


]J(.nVX    TMI£  BRC'AD 


IK    TKtiOriil)     IHlL    MnTLEY    TRAIN    OF    THE    LORD    OF  MISRFLF 


during  the  twelve  days  of  Yule-tide.  And,  also,  I  give  free  leave  to 
the  said  Avery  Mitchel  to  command  all  and  every  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  as  well  servants  as  others,  to  be  at  his  command  when- 
soever he  shall  sound  his  trumpet  or  music,  and  to  do  him  good 
service,  as  though  I  were  present  myself,  at  their  perils.  I  give  full 
power  and  authority  to  his  lordship  to  break  all  locks,  bolts,  bars, 
doors,  and  latches  to  come  at  all  those  who  presume  to  disobey  his 
lordship's  commands.    God  save  the  King.  So!\ierset.  " 


It  was  Christmas  Eve.  The  great  hall  of  Hat- 
field House  gleamed  with  the  light  of  many 
candles  that  flashed  upon  sconce  and  armor  and 
polished  floor.  Holly  and  mistletoe,  rosemary  and 
bay,  and  all  the  decorations  of  an  old-time  Eng- 
lish Christmas  were  tastefully 
arranged.  A  burst  of  laughter 
rang  through  the  hall, 
as  through  the  ample 
door-way,  and  down  the 
broad  stair,  trooped  the 
motley  train  of  the  Lord 
of  Misrule  to  open  the 
Christmas  revels.  A  fierce 
and  ferocious  looking  fel- 
low was  he,  with  his  great 
green  mustache  and  his 
ogre-like  face.  His  dress 
was  a  gorgeous  parti-col- 
ored jerkin  and  half-hose, 
trunks,  ruff,  slouch-boots 
of  Cordova  leather,  and 
high  befeathered  steeple 
liat.  His  long  staff,  top- 
ped with  a  fool's  head, 
cap  and  bells,  rang  loud- 
ly on  the  floor^  as,  pre- 
ceded by  his  diminutive 
but  pompous  page,  he 
led  his  train  around  and 
around  the  great  hall, 
lustily  singing  the  cho- 
rus : 

'*  Like  Prince  and  King  he  leads 
the  ring : 
Right   merrily  we   go.  Sing 
hey-tri,\,  trim-go-tri.\. 
Under  the  mistletoe! 

A  menagerie  let  loose 
or  the  most  dyspeptic  of 
after-dinner  dreams  could 
not  be  more  bewildering 
than  was  this  motley  train 
of  the  Lord  of  Misrule. 
Giants  and  dwarfs,  drag- 
ons and  griffins,  hobby- 
horses and  goblins,  Robin 
llood  and  the  Grand 
Turk,  bears  and  boars 
and  fantastic  animals  that 
never  had  a  name,  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women,  in  every  imaginable 
costume  and  device  —  around  and  around  the  hall 
they  went,  still  ringing  out  the  chorus  : 

"  Sing  hey-trix,  trim-go-tri.\, 
Under  the  mistletoe  !  " 

Then,  standing  in  the  center  of  his  court,  the 


'  A  Latin  term  signif>Tng  '*  in  the  first  place,"  or  "to  commence  with,"  and  used  as  the  opening  of  legal  or  official  directions. 
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Lord  of  Misrule  Ijade  his  herald  declare  that  from 
Christmas  Eve  to  Twelfth  Night  he  was  Lord 
Supreme  ;  that,  with  his  magic  art,  he  transformed 
all  there  into  children,  and  charged  them,  on  their 
fealty,  to  act  only  as  such.  "  I  absolve  them  all 
from  wisdom,"  he  said  ;  "  I  bid  them  be  just  wise 
enough  to  make  fools  of  themselves,  and  do  decree 
that  none  shall  sit  apart  in  pride  and  eke  in  self- 
sufficiency  to  laugh  at  others ;  "  and  then  the  fun 
commenced. 

Off  in  stately  Whitehall,  in  the  palace  of  the 
boy  King,  her  brother,  the  revels  were  grander  and 
showier ;  but  to  the  young  Elizabeth,  not  yet 
skilled  in  all  the  stiffness  of  the  royal  court,  the 
Yule-tide  feast  at  Hatfield  House  brought  pleasure 
enough  ;  and  so,  seated  at  her  holly-trimmed  vir- 
ginal,—  that  great-great-grandfather  of  the  piano 
of  to-day, — she,  whose  rare  skill  as  a  musician  has 
come  down  to  us,  would  —  when  wearied  with  her 
"  prankes  and  japes" — "tap  through  "  some  fitting 
Christmas  carol,  or  that  older  lay  of  the  Yule-tide 
"  Mumming  " . 

"  To  shorten  winter's  sadness  see  where  the  folk  with  gladness, 
Disguised,  are  all  a-coming,  right  wantonly  a-mumming, 

Fa-la ! 

"Whilst  youthful  sports  are  lasting,  to  feasting  turn  our  fasting: 
With  revels  and  with  wassails  make  grief  and  care  our  vassals, 

Fa-la!  " 

The  Yule-log  had  been  noisily  dragged  in  "to 
the  firing,"  and  as  the  big  sparks  raced  up  the 
wide  chimney,  the  boar's  head  and  the  tankard  of 
sack,  the  great  Christmas  candle  and  the  Christmas 
pie,  were  escorted  around  the  room  to  the  flourish 
of  trumpets  and  with  welcoming  shouts  ;  the  Lord 
of  Misrule,  with  a  wave  of  his  staff,  was  about  to 
give  the  order  for  all  to  unmask,  when  suddenly 
there  appeared  in  the  circle  a  new  character  —  a 
great  green  dragon,  as  fierce  and  ferocious  as  well 
could  be,  from  his  pasteboard  jaws  to  his  curling 
canvas  tail.  The  green  dragon  of  Wantley  !  Ter- 
rified urchins  backed  hastily  away  from  his  horrible 
jaws,  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule  gave  a  sudden  and 
visible  start.  The  dragon  himself,  scarce  waiting 
for  the  surprise  to  subside,  waved  his  paw  for 
silence,  and  said,  in  a  hollow,  pasteboardy  voice  : 

"Most  noble  Lord  of  Misrule,  before  your  feast 
commences  and  the  masks  are  doff 'd,  may  we  not, 
as  that  which  should  give  good  appetite  to  all, — 
with  your  lordship's  permit  and  that  of  my  lady's 
grace, —  tell  each  some  wonder-filling  tale  as  suits 
the  goodly  time  of  Yule  ?  Here  be  stout  maskers 
can  tell  us  strange  tales  of  fairies  and  goblins,  or, 
perchance,  of  the  foreign  folk  with  whom  they  have 
trafficked  in  Calicute  and  Aftrica,  Barbaria,  Perew, 
and  other  diverse  lands  and  countries  over-sea. 
And  after  that  they  have  ended,  then  will  I  essay  a 

*  Haled  —  dragged 


tale  that  shall  cap  them  all,  so  past  belief  shall  it 
appear. " 

The  close  of  the  dragon's  speech,  of  course, 
made  them  all  the  more  curious ;  and  the  lady 
Elizabeth  did  but  speak  for  all  when  she  said,  "  I 
pray  you,  good  Sir  Dragon,  let  us  have  your  tale 
first.  We  have  had  enow  of  Barbaria  and  Perew. 
If  that  yours  may  be  so  wondrous,  let  us  hear  it 
even  now,  and  then  may  we  decide." 

"As  your  lady's  grace  wishes,"  said  the  dragon. 
"  But  methinkswhen  you  have  heard  me  through, 
you  would  that  it  had  been  the  last  or  else  not  told 
at  all." 

"  Your  lordship  of  Misrule  and  my  lady's  grace 
must  know,"  began  the  dragon,  "  that  my  story, 
though  a  short,  is  a  startling  one.  Once  on  a  time 
there  lived  a  King,  who,  though  but  a  boy,  did,  by 
God's  grace,  in  talent,  industry,  perseverance,  and 
knowledge,  surpass  both  his  own  years  and  the 
belief  of  men.  And  because  he  was  good  and 
gentle  alike  and  conditioned  beyond  the  measure 
of  his  years,  he  was  the  greater  prey  to  the  wicked 
wiles  of  traitorous  men.  And  one  such,  high  in 
the  King's  court,  thought  to  work  him  ill ;  and  to 
carry  out  his  ends  did  wantonly  awaken  seditious 
and  rebellious  intent  even  among  the  King's  kith 
and  kin,  whom  he  traitorously  sought  to  wed, — 
his  royal  and  younger  sister, —  nay,  start  not,  my 
lady's  grace  !  "  exclaimed  the  dragon  quickly,  as 
Elizabeth  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  sudden  and 
haughty  surprise.  "All  is  known!  And  this  is 
the  ending  of  my  wonderous  tale.  My  lord  Sey- 
mour of  Sudleye  is  this  day  taken  for  high  treason 
and  haled*  to  the  Tower.  They  of  your  own  house- 
hold are  held  as  accomplice  to  the  Lord  Admiral's 
wicked  intent,  and  you.  Lady  Elizabeth  Tudor, 
are  by  order  of  the  council  to  be  restrained  in 
prison  wards  in  this  your  manor  of  Hatfield  until 
such  time  as  the  King's  Majesty  and  the  honorable 
council  shall  decide.    This  on  your  allegiance  !  " 

The  cry  of  terror  that  the  dragon's  words  awoke 
died  into  silence  as  the  lady  Elizabeth  rose  to  her 
feet,  flushed  with  anger. 

"  Is  this  a  fable  or  the  posy  of  a  ring.  Sir 
Dragon?"  she  said,  sharply.  "Do  you  come  to 
try  or  tempt  me,  or  is  this  perchance  but  some 
part  of  my  Lord  of  Misrule's  Yule-tide  mumming? 
'Sblood,  sir ;  only  cravens  sneak  behind  masks  to 
strike  and  threaten.  Have  ofif  your  disguise,  if  you 
be  true  man  ;  or,  by  my  word  as  Princess  of 
England,  he  shall  bitterly  rue  the  day  who  dares 
to  befool  the  daughter  of  Henry  Tudor  !  " 

"As  you  will,  then,  my  lady,"  said  the  dragon. 
"Do  you  doubt  me  now?"  and,  tearing  off  his 
pasteboard  wrapping,  he  stood  disclosed  before 
them  all  as  the  grim  Sir  Robert  Trywhitt,  chief 
examiner  of  the  Lord  Protector's  council.   "  Move 

forcibly  conveyed. 
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not  at  your  peril,"  he  said,  as  a  stir  in  the  throng 
seemed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  some  brave 
spirits  who  would  have  shielded  their  young  Prin- 
cess. "  Master  Feodary,  bid  your  varlets  stand 
to  their  arms." 

And  at  a  word  from  Master  Avery  Mitchell, 
late  Lord  of  Misrule,  there  flashed  from  beneath 
the  cloaks  of  certain  tall  figures  on  the  circle's  edge 
the  halberds  of  the  guard.  The  surprise  was  com- 
plete. The  lady  Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner  in  her 
own  manor-house,  and  the  Yule-tide  revels  had 
reached  a  sudden  and  sorry  ending. 

And  yet,  once  again,  under  this  false  accusation, 
did  the  hot  spirit  of  the  Tudors  flame  in  the  face 
and  speech  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

"  Sir  Robert  Trywhitt,"  cried  the  brave  young 
girl,  "  these  be  but  lying  rumors  that  do  go  against 
my  honor  and  my  fealty.  God  knoweth  they  be 
shameful  slanders,  sir  ;  for  the  which,  besides  the 
desire  I  have  to  see  the  King's  Majesty,  1  pray  you 
let  me  also  be  brought  straight  before  the  court, 
that  I  may  disprove  these  perjured  tongues." 

But  her  appeal  was  not  granted.  For  months 
she  was  kept  close  prisoner  at  Hatfield  House, 
subjected  daily  to  most  rigid  cross-examination 
by  Sir  Robert  Trywhitt  for  the  purpose  of  impli- 
cating her,  if  possible,  in  the  Lord  Admiral's  plot. 
But  all  in  vain  ;  and  at  last  even  Sir  Robert  gave 
up  the  attempt,  and  wrote  to  the  council  that  "  the 
lady  Elizabeth  hath  a  good  wit,  and  nothing  is 
gotten  of  her  but  by  great  policy." 

Lord  Seymour  of  Sudleye  was  beheaded  for 
treason,  on  Tower  Hill,  and  others,  implicated  in 


his  plots,  were  variously  punished ;  but  even 
"  great  policy  "  can  not  squeeze  a  lie  out  of  the 
truth,  and  Elizabeth  was  finally  declared  free  of 
the  stain  of  treason. 

Experience,  which  is  a  hard  teacher,  often  brings 
to  light  the  best  that  is  in  us.  It  was  so  in  this 
case.  For,  as  one  writer  says:  "The  long  and 
harassing  ordeal  disclosed  the  splendid  courage, 
the  reticence,  the  rare  discretion,  which  were  to 
carry  the  Princess  through  many  an  awful  peril  in 
the  years  to  come.  Probably  no  event  of  her 
early  girlhood  went  so  far  toward  making  a  woman 
of  Elizabeth  as  did  this  miserable  affair." 

Within  ten  years  thereafter,  the  lady  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Those  ten  years 
covered  many  strange  events,  many  varying  fort- 
unes—  the  death  of  her  brother,  the  boy  King 
Edward,  the  sad  tragedy  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Wyatt's  rebellion,  the  tanner's  revolt,  and  all  the 
long  horror  of  the  reign  of  "  Bloody  Mary."  You 
may  read  of  all  this  in  history  and  may  see  how, 
through  it  all,  the  young  Princess  grew  still  more 
firm  of  will,  more  self-reliant,  wise,  and  strong, 
developing  all  those  peculiar  qualities  that  helped 
to  make  her  England's  greatest  Oueen  and  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  women  in  history.  But 
through  all  her  long  and  most  historic  life, — a 
life  of  over  seventy  years,  forty-five  of  which  were 
passed  as  England's  Queen, — scarce  any  incident 
made  so  lasting  an  impression  upon  her  as  when, 
in  Hatfield  House,  the  first  shock  of  the  false 
charge  of  treason  fell  upon  the  thoughtless  girl  of 
fifteen  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas  revels. 
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Chapter  Til. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  and  no  person 
can  be  a  representative  "  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been 
seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  LInited  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen."  Their  total 
number  is  regulated  by  statute  of  Congress,  but 
they  must  be  distributed  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  population.  The  Constitution,  how- 
ever,  provides  that   the  ratio  shall  not  exceed 


one  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons, but  that  "each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  representative."  In  the  First  Congress,  which 
assembled  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  the  thirteen 
original  States  were  represented  in  the  House 
by  sixty-five  members.  This  representation  was 
fixed  by  the  Constitution,  until  the  taking  of  a 
census.  The  first  census  was  that  of  1790;  and 
in  1792,  \'ermont  and  Kentucky  having  been 
meanwhile  admitted  into  the  L'nion,  an  apportion- 
ment act  was  passed,  which  increased  the  number 
of  representatives  to  one  hundred  and  five,  or  one 
for  every  thirty-three  thousand  persons.  Since 
then,  every  ten  years,  a  census  has  been  taken, 


*  Copyright.  18S4,  by  Edmund  Alton.    All  rights  reserved. 
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the  population  of  the  country  ascertained,  and 
other  enumerations  and  apportionments  have  been 
made.  The  States,  the  people,  and  their  rep- 
resentatives have  increased  in  number,  until 
now,  under  the  tenth  and  latest  census  (that  of 
1880),  49,371,340  inhabitants,  comprising  the 
"representative  population"  of  the  country,  scat- 
tered throughout  thirty-eight  States,  are  repre- 
sented by  three  hundred  and  twentj'-five  members 
of  the  House, — a  ratio  of  one  representative  to 
every  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants.* New  York,  with  a  little  over  five  million 
inhabitants,  heads  the  list  with  thirty-four  repre- 
sentatives ;  Pennsylvania,  with  over  four  million, 
has  twenty-eight;  and  so  it  tapers  toward  a 
point  where  we  find  Colorado,  Oregon,  Delaware, 
and  Nevada,  with  populations  ranging  in  the  order 
named  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  sixty-five 
thousand,  and  with  one  representative  each. 

HUW    THE    REPRESENTATIVES    ARE  ELECTED. 

For  the  election  of  its  thirty-four  representa- 
tives, the  legislature  of  New  York  has  divided  the 
area  of  the  State  into  thirty-four  parts,  each  "  con- 
taining as  nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants."  These  divisions  are  called  Congres- 
sional districts,  and  the  voters,  or  electors,  of  each 
district  are  entitled  to  choose  one  person  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  House.  A  similar  division  is  made 
by  other  States  having  populations  which  entitle 
them  to  two  or  more  representatives.  Where  a 
representation  of  only  one  is  given,  as  in  the  case 
of  Nevada,  the  whole  State  is  practically  a  district. 

On  a  specified  day,  every  alternate  year.  Con- 
gressional elections  are  held  in  each  State, f  and 
every  person  who,  by  the  law  of  his  State,  is  quali- 
fied as  an  elector  "  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature,"  is  entitled  to  vote.  This 
is  done  by  going  to  one  of  the  "  polls,"  or  voting- 
place,  and  depositing  in  a  box,  in  charge  of  elec- 
tion officers,  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  the  written  or 
printed  name  of  the  candidate  whom  he  wishes  for 
representative.  These  slips  are  termed  "ballots," 
and  the  box  into  which  they  are  dropped  the 
"  ballot-box."  The  voting  begins  at  a  designated 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  ceases  at  sunset  or  other 
stated  time  in  the  evening,  when  the  polls  are 
closed,  the  ballots  are  counted,  and  the  man  whose 
name  appears  on  the  greatest  number  of  them  cast 
in  the  Congressional  district  is  declared  elected 


as  the  representative  in  Congress  of  the  people  of 
that  district. 

The  terms  of  the  representatives  begin  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  4th  of  March  of  every  odd-numbered 
year  (such  as  1883  or  1885),  and  end  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  4th  day  of  March  of  the  second  year 
following.  This  period  of  two  years  is  termed  a 
"Congress,"  and  a  Congress  is  divided  into  "ses- 
sions." There  is  one  regular  session  every  year, 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  thus 
making  two  regular  sessions  in  a  Congress,  known 
as  the  "long  session"  and  the  "short  session"; 
and  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  "  may," 
in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  "  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  convene  both  Houses  or  either  of 
them,"  there  are  frequently  three  sessions  in  a 
Congress.  At  the  expiration  of  a  Congress,  the 
terms  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  House  come  to 
an  end,  and  so  the  House  of  Representatives  itself, 
as  a  body,  remains  out  of  existence  until  reorgan- 
ized by  the  convening  of  the  members  of  (to  use  a 
popular  expression)  the  "  next  "  or  "  new  "  House. 

But  it  is  not  necessarily  "  new,"  so  far  as  faces 
are  concerned ;  for  many  of  the  members  of  the 
"old"  or  "last"  House  are  generally  re-elected. 
The  desire  for  re-election  and  the  power  of  the 
people  to  send  other  men  to  the  House,  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  law-makers  on  their  good 
behavior.  The  present  Congress,  which  is  the 
forty-eighth  since  the  establishment  of  our  present 
form  of  government,  will  end  on  the  4th  of  March 
next.  The  great  voting  done  throughout  the 
country  during  the  past  autuirm  months  was  for 
the  election  of  representatives  to  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress,  as  well  as  for  a  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  every  Con- 
gress, the  newly  elected  representatives  assemble 
in  their  hall,  and  from  their  number  immediately 
select  their  presiding  officer,  or  Speaker. t  In  ad- 
dition to  the  formidable  power  which  belongs  to 
that  high  station,  the  Speaker  retains  his  ordinary 
privileges  as  a  representative.  A  "Speakership 
contest,"  as  the  struggle  between  the  rival  candi- 
dates is  termed,  is  often  a  very  exciting  and  always 
an  interesting  political  event.  Upon  his  election,  he 
takes  an  oath  (administered  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers) by  which  he  pledges  himself  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  Thereupon,  hav- 


'  The  eight  organized  Territories  and  their  sohtar\'  delegates  are  not  embmced  in  these  fignres.  The  total  popnlation  of  the  United 
States  (not  including  Alaska,  the  Indian  Territory,  "  wild  Indians,"  etc.)  is  50,155,783,  according  to  the  last  Census  Report.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  eight  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  784,443. 

t  The  Congressional  elections  are  not,  however,  as  they  should  be,  uniform  as  to  time  throughout  the  United  States.  Ohio,  for 
example,  chose  her  representatives  to  the  Forty. Ninth  Congress  in  October  last,  while  nearly  ali  of  the  other  States  did  their  Congressional 
voting  in  November,  in  connection  \\ith  that  for  President. 

J  The  term  "  Speaker"  is  borrowed  from  the  name  given  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 
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ing  gone  through  the  formaUty  of  thanking  his 
associates  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  lie 
administers  to  tliem  a  similar  oath.  The  next  step 
is  for  the  representatives  to  appoint  the  clerical 
and  other  officers  necessary  to  assist  them  in  their 
proceedings,  and  then  to  choose  their  own  seats 
in  the  Hall  of  Representatives.  And,  having  at- 
tended to  all  these  matters,  —  having  selected  a 
Speaker  to  preside  over  their  deliberations  and 
keep  them  quiet,  having  taken  the  oath  of  office, 
and  having  installed  their  corps  of  assistants  into 
comfortable  positions,  and  ensconced  tlicmselves 
in  cane-seated  chairs  behind  light-colored,  plain- 
looking  desks, —  the  members  are  full-fledged  Con- 
gressmen, and  the  House  of  Representatives  exists 
once  more  as  a  "body,"  and  is  ready  to  roll  up  its 
legislative  sleeves  and  go  to  work. 

HOW    THE    SENATORS    ARE  ELECTED. 

The  senators  are  elected  in  a  different  and 
much  simpler  manner.  They  are  chosen  by  the 
kgislatH7rs  of  the  respective  States,  instead  of 
directly  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  Each  .State  is 
entitled  to  two  senators,  but  no  person  can  be  a 
senator,  unless  he  is  thirty  years  of  age,  of  nine 
years'  citizenship,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
when  elected.  The  number  of  senators  is  unalter- 
able, except  by  the  admission  of  new  States.  Multi- 
ply the  number  of  States  at  any  given  time  by  two, 
and  you  have  the  number  of  senators  at  that  time. 
There  is  a  subtle  distinction  between  a  senator  and 
a  representative  as  shown  in  the  distinct  modes 
of  election.  The  two  senators  from  New  York, 
for  instance,  represent  that  State  as  a  political 
unit  or  entity  —  in  other  words,  in  her  sovereign 
capacity  as  a  State.  (I  know  this  is  a  puzzler, 
but  I  gave  you  fair  warning!)  The  thirty-four 
representatives  represent  the  people  of  New  York 
as  so  many  indhiidiials  in  the  entire  republic. 
You  will  thus  sec  that  in  the  Senate,  one  State  is 
as  potent  as  another. —  they  are  all  "peers,"  or 
"equals";  while  in  the  House,  the  power  of  a 
State  is  substantially  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  senators  hold  office  for  six  years,  and  their 
elections  are  so  arranged  that  the  terms  of  one- 
third  of  the  members  expire  with  each  Congress. 
It  is  possible  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  new  members,  ignorant 
of  the  difference  between  a  "call  of  the  House"  and 
a  "motion  to  adjourn."  Such  a  thing  could  not 
happen  in  regard  to  the  Senate,  as  only  one-third 
of  its  membership  can  be  changed  at  a  time.  This, 
then,  forms  another  distinction  between  the  two 

*  See,  on  these  various  points,  the  Cor 


Houses.  The  Senate  is  a  continuous  body.  It 
never  dies.  It  is,  to  all  intents,  immortal.  The 
House,  as  I  ha\e  explained,  is  short-lived.  Its 
successor  is,  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,  an 
altogether  new  creation,  possessing  an  entirely 
different  soul,  but  endowed  with  the  authority 
exercised  by  the  "late  lamented" — the  House 
immediately  preceding  it. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  legislative  body  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Senate  as  the  "  Upper  House  "  is 
the  House  of  Lords ;  but  most  of  the  peers  hold 
office  for  life  and  by  right  of  birth  or  favor  of  the 
Crown.  They  are  "hereditary  legislators,"  and 
the  people  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  The 
bright  little  son  of  a  senator  evidently  thought  the 
Senate  was  also  an  hereditary  institution  ;  for,  when 
asked  what  he  intended  to  be  on  reaching  man- 
hood, he  mournfully  answered:  "Well,  I  'd  like 
to  be  a  hack-driver,  but  I  s'pose  I  '11  have  to  be 
a  senator !  " 

The  Vice-President,  who  presides  over  the  Sen- 
ate, and  who,  together  with  the  President,  is  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  takes  no  part 
in  its  debates.  He  can  only  vote  in  the  event  of  a 
tie;  in  that  case  he  may  determine  the  question  by 
his  "casting-vote."*  He,  like  all  the  senators, 
"  qualifies  "  for  his  office  by  taking  the  usual  oath, 
and,  with  its  officers,  the  Senate  is  thus  serenely 
equipped. 

Yet  one  other  feature  is  essential  to  put  the  two 
bodies  into  thorough  working  order,  and  without 
it  little  progress  in  legislation  would  be  made.  In 
order  that  every  measure  upon  which  the  action 
of  Congress  is  or  may  be  desired  shall  be  prop- 
erly examined,  the  senators  and  representatives 
are  divided  into  numerous  cliques,  or  groups, 
styled  "  Committees,"  from  the  fact  that  to  them 
certain  matters  are  "  committed,"  or  referred,  by 
the  respective  bodies  to  which  they  belong.  The 
committees  of  the  House  are  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  Congressman  being  sometimes  a 
member  of  several  committees.  Those  of  the 
Senate  are  appointed  by  that  body  itself,  and  not 
by  the  Vice-President.  In  view  of  the  important 
duties  performed  by  these  little  councils,  this 
right  of  the  Speaker  to  form  them  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  influence  which  he  exerts  in 
public  affiiirs.  There  are  over  forty  regular  or 
"standing"  committees  of  the  House,  the  largest 
numbering  fifteen  members,  including  the  chair- 
man ;  and  about  thirty  committees  of  the  Senate, 
the  largest  consisting  of  eleven  senators,  and  the 
smallest,  of  three.  There  is  thus  a  regular  com- 
mittee for  nearly  every  class  of  legislative  subjects 
likely  to  require  the  attention  of  either  House;  and 
special,  or  select,  committees  are  constantly  being 

titution,  Article  I.,  Sections  2.  3,  etc. 
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established.  Most  important  measures  undergo  tlie 
rigid  examination  of  the  appropriate  committees 
before  being  considered  by  either  branch  of  Con- 


to  an  executive  department  for  information,  taking 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  respective  houses,  writing 
letters  to  constituents,  and  transacting  infinite  odds 


ONE  OF  THE  THORNS  OF  SENATORIAL  LIFE. — A  dissatisfied  Constituent:  "Well,  Senator,  how  you  could 'a'  talked  about  that  meas- 
ure the  way  you  talked  about  it  before  election,  an'  then  'a'  voted  on  that  measure  the  way  you  did  after  election,  is  to  me  rather 
considerable  of  an  enigniy  !  " 

and  ends  of  business  until  dusk.  And  when  they 
go  home  in  the  evening,  they  are  not  always  al- 
lowed to  rest.  They  are  bothered  by  dissatisfied 
constituents  ;  they  are  besieged  by  strangers  and 
friends,  one  wanting  this  done,  another  that,  a 
third  something  else,  until,  wearied  and  exhausted, 
they  sink  into  a  restless  sleep,  and  dream  hideous 
visions  of  the  coming  day. 

Yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  They  each 
receive  five  thousand  dollars  ayearand  perquisites,* 
to  say  nothing  of  the  honor  of  writing  "M.C."  and 
"  U.  S.  S."  after  their  names;  they  are  "distin- 
guished guests  "  wherever  they  go ;  they  are  invited 
to  all  levees  and  receptions,  to  all  festivals  and 
amusements;  they  are  banqueted  by  the  President 
and  entertained  by  Cabinet  Ministers ;  and  they  are 
welcome  to  every  species  of  domestic  and  foreign 
hospitality,  from  a  charity-ball  to  a  german  at  the 
legation,  where  they  may  move  solemnly  through 
the  figures  of  the  stately  minuet,  or  dance  to  the 
livelier  music  of  a  cotillion  and  Virginia  reel. 


grass  in  full  session.  When  the  members  of  a  com- 
mittee report  against  or  in  favor  of  a  particular  mat- 
ter, the  house  to  which  they  belong  are  inclined  to 
agree  to  what  they  recommend,  since  they  know 
that  the  committeemen  have  specially  studied  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  question.  The  commit- 
tees meet  in  elegantly  furnished,  frescoed  rooms, 
built  for  their  comfort  and  convenience,  and  pro- 
vided with  special  clerks  to  record  their  doings. 
Their  meetings  are  sometimes  open  to  the  public, 
but  generally  secret ;  and,  as  even  a  Congressman 
can  not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
he  should  not  absent  himself  from  the  sessions  of 
his  house  without  "leave,"  committee-service  is 
irksome  as  well  as  important. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  law-makers 
have  nothing  moi'c  to  do  than  to  attend  the  ordi- 
nary sessions  of  the  Senate  or  House,  and  draw 
their  pay.  Some  of  them  are  models  of  industry, — 
going  to  the  Capitol  early  in  the  morning,  holding 
committee-meetings  for  an  hour  or  two,  darting  off 

*  In  addition  to  their  stated  salary,  they  are  entitled  to  "  traveling  expenses,"  known  as  "  mileage,"  because  computed  by  the  distance 
between  their  homes  and  the  city  of  Washington  :  they  receive  a  certain  allowance  of  newspapers  and  stationery  free,  as  also  copies  of 
all  public  documents  published  under  their  authority — from  an  elaborate  medical  history  of  several  huge  volumes  to  a  "Congressional 
Directory  "  ;  they  get  seeds  from  the  Agricultural  Department  and  flowers  from  the  Botanical  Gardens ;  and  they  have  other  privileges  and 
honors  which  I  shall  not  detail  at  present.  The  .Senators  have  recently  voted  themselves  "private  secretaries."  much  to  the  vexation  of 
the  members  of  the  House,  who  would  like  to  have  such  luxuries,  also,  but  do  not  dare  to  take  that  liberty  with  the  public  funds. 
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Altogether,  their  careers  are  decidedly  agreeable, 
and  the  average  Congressman  would  gladly  serve 
his  country  for  life,  and  "  nominate  his  bones  "  to 
till  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  death. 

Chapter  IV. 

HOW    THE    LAWS    ARE  MADE. 

Congress,  while  the  grandest  tribunal  on  the 
American  continent,  if  not  on  the  globe,  is  not  the 
sole  legislative  authority  in  this  country.  The 
States  have  local  legislatures,  which  are  vested 
with  exclusive  power  as  to  certain  suljjects ;  Con- 
gress, on  the  other  hand,  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  regard  to  other  affairs  ;  and  then  there  is  a 
third  class  of  matters,  respecting  which  both  State 
and  National  law-makers  may  legislate,  with  this 
qualification, —  that  should  the  State  laws  conflict 
with  the  National,  the  former  must  give  way  to 
the  latter.  The  Constitution  expressly  declares 
what  Congress  may  do  ;  and,  as  it  can  do  nothing 
not  permitted  by  the  Constitution,  1  refer  you  to 


abroad,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  States,  to  coin  money,  to  establish 
post-offices  and  post-roads,  to  create  courts  for  the 
enforcement  of  Federal  statutes, —  in  brief,  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the 
Union,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  ds  a  nation, 
—  these  are  within  the  powers  of  Congress. 

The  varieties  of  business  with  which  it  has  to 
deal  reach  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous, — 
from  a  declaration  of  war  against  a  threatening 
foe,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  priceless  lives,  to  a 
law  appropriating  a  few  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  loss  of  a  blanket  in  the  Government  service. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House  are 
methodical;  otherwise,  with  so  many  Congress- 
men, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  accomplish 
anything  at  all  toward  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  nation.  To  restrain  their  proceedings  from 
an  excess  of  talk,  as  well  as  to  prevent  undue  haste 
in  legislation,  numerous  rules  are  established  by 
each  house  and  rigidly  enforced. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  Senate,  as  1  observed 


ONE  OF  THE  ROSES  OF  SENATORIAL  LIFE. — "  He  15  invited  to  all  receptions,  and  IS  *  a  distinsruished  guest   wherever  he  coes. 

that  instrument  for  particulars  as  to  its  power.  To  it,  was  very  simple.   After  prayers  by  the  chaplain, 

raise  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  general  the  next  thing  was  the  reading  of  the  journal  of  the 

Government,  to  provide  navies  and  armies  useful  previous  day  by  one  of  the  clerks.   After  that,  the 

in  resenting  insults  or  resisting  danger  at  home  or  Vice-Prusidentwouldlavlieforcthe  Senate  messages 
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from  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
papers  upon  his  table.  Then  he  would  announce 
petitions  and  memorials  to  be  in  order.  Of 
course,  the  people  of  the  United  States  having 
sent  these  men  to  Congress  to  make  laws  for  them, 
have  a  right  to  tell  them  what  lau  s  they  wish  en- 
acted, and  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
prohibits  Congress  from  interfering  with  this  right. 
All  the  memorials  having  been  presented,  reports 
of  committees,  bills,  and  other  papers  were  sub- 
mitted. For  the  presentation  of  these  matters,  the 
first  hour  of  every  day  was  set  apart.  After  the 
"morning  hour,"  the  Senate  generally  devoted 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  those  measures  which 
lead  to  the  great  debates  of  Congress,  and  result 
in  the  enactment  of  important  laws.  As  you  may 
wish  to  know  something  about  the  course  of  legis- 
lation, I  shall  try  to  enlighten  you. 

Let  us  take  a  dainty  illustration.  Suppose  all  of 
you  young  folk  should  suddenly  acquire  a  keen  ap- 
petite for  honey  ;  that  yoU  could,  in  fact,  eat  noth- 
ing else  ;  and  that  you  should  prefer  the  honey 
produced  abroad  by  foreign  industry  to  that  of  the 
busy  bees  of  our  own  land.  Now,  the  gathering 
of  the  honey  from  the  hives,  putting  it  into  cases, 
or  extracting  it  from  the  comb,  and  bottling, 
together  with  its  transportation  over  thousands  of 
miles,  are  items  which  involve  considerable  ex- 
pense. Then,  too,  the  farmer,  or  producer,  is  en- 
titled to  some  compensation  in  the  way  of  interest 
on  the  money  which  he  has  invested  in  bees  and 
other  features  of  his  business.  The  wholesale 
merchant,  who  buys  it  from  the  producer,  the 
retail  dealer,  who  ljuys  it  from  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant, each  adds  to  its  cost  a  reasonable  amount 
by  way  of  profit.  All  these  matters  enhance  its  nat- 
ural value,  —  or,  in  simpler  words,  make  the  honey 
worth  more  to  you  than  it  would  actually  be  worth 
to  you  if  you  could  obtain  it  directly  from  the  work- 
shop of  the  bees.  In  addition  to  these,  however, 
there  is  another  thing  that  seriously  affects  the  price. 

Money  is  required  to  run  the  ponderous  machin- 
ery of  government.  The  legislators,  the  President 
and  other  executive  officers,  the  judges,  the  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  miscellaneous  "  servants  of  the 
people  "  do  not  work  for  mere  love.  They  must 
be  paid  for  their  services  in  money.  The  noble 
volunteers  who,  to  protect  their  country's  flag, 
risked  death  upon  the  battle-field,  and  returned  to 
their  homes  crippled,  wrecked  in  health,  disabled 
for  work,  deserve  something  better  than  empty 
hand-shakings  on  the  part  of  the  Union.  The 
officers  of  government  can  not  all  do  their  work  in 
the  open  air,  nor  can  commerce  navigate  over  rocks 
and  reefs.  Public  buildings  must  be  erected,  har- 
bors and  rivers  improved,  light-houses  built.  These 
can  not  be  had  for  nothing.    Then  there  is  the 


Indian.  We  stole  his  lands.  He  expects  us  to 
pay  his  board.    We  have  agreed  to  do  it. 

These  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  national  affairs  cost  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  How  is  the  money  to  be  raised  ?  The 
Constitution  points  out  to  Congress  the  way  — 
Taxes  !  Taxes  !  * 

There  are  two  kinds  of  taxes— direct  and  indirect. 
While  a  handsome  yearly  income  is  derived  from 
sales  of  public  lands  and  from  other  sources,  the 
Government  depends  for  its  hundreds  of  millions 
upon  indirect  taxation.  One  species  of  indirect 
taxation  is  what  is  styled  the  "  Internal  Revenue," 
which  taxes  domestic  evils,  like  the  liquor  trade, 
and  yields  the  Government  an  immense  sum. 

But  its  favorite  and  most  profitable  "  indirect" 
device  is  the  "Tariff."  Upon  certain  products 
and  manufactures  brought  to  our  shores  from 
other  lands,  it  lays  a  "  duty,"  or  tax,  and  that 
duty  must  be  paid  to  the  proper  Government 
officials  (called  "customs-officers"  or  "custom- 
house officers  ")  before  the  things  can  be  sold  in 
this  country.  On  every  pound  of  figs  brought 
to  this  country,  the  Government,  through  its 
"  customs- officers,"  collects  two  cents.  Slates 
and  slate-pencils  from  abroad  must  pay  thirty  cents 
for  every  dollar  of  their  worth.  When  you  buy 
these  things,  remember  you  are  paying  much  more 
than  actual  values.  A  part  of  the  excess  goes  into 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  "  duty,"  or 
"indirect  tax";  for,  of  course,  the  dealer  who 
imports  these  articles  includes  this  extra  cost 
in  the  price  charged  the  purchaser.  You  little 
folk  have  perhaps  no  idea  how  much  you  con- 
tribute every  year  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
our  grand  republic  !  Dolls  and  toys  not  made 
in  this  country  must  pay  thirty-five  cents  on  every 
dollar  of  their  value ;  foreign  beef  and  pork  are 
taxed  one  cent  per  pound ;  vinegar,  seven  and  a 
half  cents  per  gallon  ;  oats,  ten  cents  a  bushel ; 
niackerel,  one  cent  per  pound.  Bonnets,  hats,  and 
hoods,  for  men,  women,  and  children;  canes  and 
walking-sticks  ;  brooms,  combs,  jewelry,  precious 
stones,  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  playing- 
cards,  paintings,  and  statuary,  —  these  are  also 
roughly  jostled  by  this  uncouth  law. 

I  should  state,  however,  that  all  articles  from 
abroad  are  not  taxed.  There  is  what  is  known  as 
the  "Free  List,"  on  which  are  placed  certain  im- 
ports exempt  from  duty,  such  as  nux  vomica,  assa- 
fcetida,  charcoal,  divi-divi,  dragon's  blood,  Bologna 
sausages,  eggs,  fossils,  and  other  articles  !  But  the 
great  bulk  of  important  staples  used  in  every-day 
life  does  not  come  within  this  favored  class.  Chem- 
ical products  ;  earthenware  and  glassware;  metals; 
wood  and  woodenwares  ;  sugar ;  tobacco  ;  provis- 
ions; cotton  and  cotton  goods;  hemp,  jute,  and 


*  Constitution,  Article  I.,  Sec.  8,  CI.  i. 
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flax  goods ;  wool  and  woolens ;  silk  and  silk 
goods;  books,  papers,  etc.  ;  and  snndiies, —  thus 
reads  the  Tariff  List. 

This  is  what  is  called  "Protection."  That  is, 
putting  heavy  duties  on  foreign  articles  and  com- 
modities raises  the  price  of  those  foreign  articles, 
and  compels  people  to  buy,  instead,  those  made 
and  produced  by  American  industry. 

The  present  tariff  imposes  upon  foreign  honey  a 
duty  of  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  We  will  say  that 
you  consider  this  a  dreadful  tax  on  such  a  "  neces- 
sary," and  that  you  would,  under  the  circumstances 
supposed,  try  to  have  it  removed.  Accordingly, 
you  would  prepare  and  sign  a  petition  to  Congress, 
setting  forth  the  hardship  of  this  extra  expense 
imposed  upon  you  as  purchasers  and  "consumers" 
of  the  commodity  and  asking  that  the  tax  be 
abolished.  Now,  let  us  further  suppose  that  I  repre- 
sent your  district  in  Congress.   (1  say,  "siipposi-.") 

Very  well.  You  would  send  that  petition  to 
me,  as  your  representative,  that  I  might  present  it 
to  the  House.  Having  been  presented,  it  would  be 
referred  to  a  committee  for  examination.  As  the 
removal  of  the  duty  would  reduce  the  revenue  of  the 
Government,  the  petition  would  be  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  This  committee,  which 
is  a  very  important  one  and  consists  of  thirteen  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  House,  would  read  your 
petition  and  examine  into  the  matter.  There 
would  then  be  two  obstacles  to  overcome. 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee,  or  a  majority 
of  the  members,  might  not  wish  to  reduce  the 
receipts  of  the  national  treasury  without  strong 
reasons  being  shown,  and  might  invite  you  to  ex- 
plain the  urgency  of  your  demand.  In  the  second 
place,  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  not  only  affect 
the  revenue  of  the  Government,  but  would  destroy 
the  monopoly  and  cut  down  the  profits  of  American 
honey-producers  or  dealers,  because  the  foreign 
farmers  and  merchants  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
sell  their  honey  at  least  twenty  cents  per  gallon 
less  than  they  can  sell  it  under  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  In  other  words,  it  would  provoke 
"competition,"  and  the  price  would  probably  fall 
far  below  that  now  charged  at  an  ordinar)-  grocer\  - 
store.  The  American  dealers  would,  naturally 
enough,  oppose  your  designs,  and  request  a  hear- 
ing before  the  committee.  Each  side  might  employ 
lawyers  to  speak  in  its  behalf,  or  might  appear  and 
personally  argue  the  matter,  according  as  the 
committee  might  prefer.  But  there  would  hardly 
be  room  for  preference  between  children  clamoring 


for  honey  and  lawyers  clamoring  for  fees.  In 
either  event,  the  committee  would  run  a  great  risk 
of  being  talked  to  death. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  they  survive  the 
ordeal  and  become  convinced  that  the  duty,  while 
a  protection  against  competition  and  small  profits 
to  a  comparatively  few  old  American  "producers,  "is 
an  injustice  to  the  myriad  of  young  American  "con- 
sumers,"and  that  the  lawshouldbe  repealed.  They 
would  then  prepare  a  "  bill,"  somewhat  as  follows  : 

"A  Bill  to  put  Honey  on  the  Free  List. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  importation  of  honey  shall 
be  exempt  from  customs  duties ;  and  all  laws 
inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  would 
then  report  that  bill  to  the  House.*  Ordinarily, 
that  would  be  the  last  of  it.  But,  in  order  to  finish 
this  illustration,  let  me  imagine  you  to  be  hanging 
between  life  and  death, —  famishing  for  honey, — 
and  vet  unable  to  buy  it  at  the  price  charged.  Sup- 
pose, for  this  or  other  reasons,  the  committee  should 
ask  that  a  day  be  assigned  for  its  consideration, 
and  that  the  House  should  acquiesce. 

Adopting  the  present  tense,  let  us  further 
assume  that  the  day  has  arrived.  The  bill  having 
been  read  a  first  and  second  tinie.f  the  fight  begins 
in  earnest,  and  the  members  of  the  House  opposed 
to  it  and  those  in  its  favor  argue  and  wrangle  and 
shout  "Free  Trade"  and  "Protection"  for  a 
month,  as  they  did  on  a  certain  tariff  bill  which 
they  did  not  pass  last  year.  I,  of  course,  cham- 
pion your  interests  with  all  my  well-knowm  elo- 
quence,—  now  putting  your  opponents  to  sleep  by 
a  dose  of  statistics,  now  lashing  them  into  activity 
with  my  sesquipedalian  sentences  of  wrath.  (By 
the  way,  do  your  dictionaries  need  re-binding?) 
Some  of  the  enemies  to  the  bill  are  willing  to 
reduce  the  tax,  but  not  to  entirely  remove  it,  and 
they  suggest  an  amendment  lowering  the  duty  from 
tiuenty  to  ten  cents  a  gallon.  Other  enemies  wish 
the  bill  to  "lie  on  the  table"  or  be  "indefinitely 
postponed."  The  House  may  organize  itself  into  a 
"  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  L'nion,"  a  proceeding  usual  in  the  considera- 
tion of  public  bills  and  business,  as  distinguished 
from  a  "  Committee  of  the  Whole  House"  for  the 
consideration  of  private  business. 


*  Petitions  or  bills  may  be  presented  or  introduced  in  either  House.  There  is  but  one  exception  to  this  rule.  The  Constitution  pre- 
scribes  that  "all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

t  Every  bill  must  be  read  three  times  before  being  passed.  These  readings  .arc  trumpet-notes  of  w.arning.  They  notify  the  members  of 
the  measure  before  the  House,  in  order  that  any  of  them  who  think  it  an  improper  measure,  may  resist  its  passage,  and  thus  prevent 
underhand  legislation.  As  a  general  thing,  a  bill  is  read  "  in  full "  only  once,  the  other  two  readings  being  "  by  tide,"  which  means  that 
the  title  only  is  read. 
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But  let  us  hurry  over  all  formalities  and  compli- 
cated motions,  and  suppose  all  the  efforts  of  its  ene- 
mies to  be  vain.  The  question  is  at  length  asked  : 
"  Shall  the  bill  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time?"  This  "main,"  or  "previous  question"  is 
ordered,  and  the  bill  is  accordingly  read  a  third  time 
by  its  title,  unless  some  member  should  wish  it  read 
in  full.*  Then  comes  the  question,  "Shall  the 
bill  pass  ?  "  Again  it  is  open  to  debate,  but  not 
to  amendment  (or  change. )f  Then  another  "pre- 
vious question  "  is  ordered,  and  a  vote  taken  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  There  are  several  ways  of  voting, 
but  in  this  case  we  will  suppose  that  the  clerk  calls 
the  "yeas  and  nays"  (although  it  will  consume 
half  an  hour),  in  order  that  every  member  may 
record  himself  as  either  against  or  for  the  bill. 
We  will  suppose  that  a  majority  votes  in  its  favor. 
The  bill  is  now  passed,  the  title  is  again  read  and 
stands,  unless  amended.  Thereupon,  a  motion  is 
made  to  "reconsider"  the  vote  last  taken  ;  and  it 
is  also  moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table.  This  is  a  technical  formality, 
which  "clinches"  the  action  of  the  body.  The 
last  motion  is  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  is  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger  from  the  House.  The  clerk  of 
the  House  then  "certifies"  the  bill,  notes  on  it  the 
date  of  its  passage,  and  takes  it  (together  with  my 
petition  and  the  other  papers  in  the  case)  to  the 
Senate.  In  the  Senate  it  is  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  reported  back,  argued,  and 
(we  shall  assume)  passed.  The  secretary  of  the 
Senate  carries  it  to  the  House  and  notifies  that 
body  of  its  passage  by  the  Senate.  It  has  now 
become  an  "Act  of  Congress,"  and  is  enrolled  on 
parchment  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  (it  being  a 
House  bill),  and  examined  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Enrolled  Bills,  who  see  that  no  errors  have 
been  made  by  the  enrolling  clerks,  and  who  report 
to  each  House.  Then  it  is  signed  by  the  Speaker 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  clerk  of  the 
House  certifies  that  it  originated  in  that  body,  and 
a  member  of  the  joint  committee  takes  it  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  having 
ten  days  in  which  to  reflect,  finally  thinks  it  a 
good  Act  and  signs  it.  It  is  at  last  a  law.  The 
President  notifies  the  House  of  his  approval;  the 
parchment  is  deposited  among  the  public  archives 
of  the  State  Department ;  the  law  is  duly  published, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  a 
statute  at  large  of  the  United  States  ;  foreign  "pro- 


ducers," and  merchants  see  it ;  competition  at  once 
begins,  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation  to  a  delicious  honey-feast. 

This  is  a  rough  and  hurried  sketch  of  the  travels 
of  a  measure  on  its  road  to  enactment  as  a  law.  I 
have  not  stopped  to  consider  its  chances  of  defeat, 
(i)  The  Senate  Committee  might  have  "  pigeon- 
holed "  it  or  not  reported  it  back  to  the  Senate. 
Or  (2)  a  majority  of  the  Senate  might  have  voted 
against  its  enactment,  and  thus  have  killed  it  out- 
right. (3)  They  might  have  amended  it,  the  House 
might  have  refused  to  concur  in  the  amendments, 
joint  conference  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
might  have  been  appointed  to  reconcile  the  Houses 
by  some  sort  of  compromise,  either  House  might 
have  refused  to  agree  to  any  report  of  such  com- 
mittee and  insisted  upon  its  position,  and  the  disa- 
greement (or  "dead-lock")  might  have  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
Houses  might  have  receded  from  its  position,  and 
the  bill  might  have  passed  with  or  without  amend- 
ment. Again,  it  would  have  been  an  Act.  But  (4) 
the  President  of  the  United  States  might  have 
objected  to  it,  and  forbidden  it,  by  his  "veto,"  from 
becoming  a  law.  In  that  event,  he  would  have  re- 
turned it  to  the  House  with  his  objections ;  and 
unless  the  House  and  Senate,  each  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  t  of  the  members  present,  should  have  again 
passed  it  "  over  the  veto,"  the  measure  would  have 
been  defeated. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  weary  you  by  detailing  the 
many  difficulties  an  objectionable  measure  would 
encounter.  I  have  endeavored,  however,  to  show 
you  that  there  are  safeguards  thrown  around  the 
proceedings  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting improper  legislation  from  being  rushed 
through  without,  at  least,  warning  the  people  of  it 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  protest.  An 
explanation  of  the  rules  established  by  both  Houses 
to  this  end  would  fill  a  large  volume.  Some  of 
them  are  abstruse  and  apparently  incomprehen- 
sible, but  you  may  rest  assured  that  they  all  have 
a  wise  object  in  view — namely,  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  from  the  enactment  of  bad  laws. 
If,  therefore,  a  harsh  or  unjust  measure  should  at 
any  time  be  enacted  by  Congress,  you  will  under- 
stand the  reason  and  know  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  it  —  that  a  majority  of  the  law-makers  have 
not  done  their  duty,  and  that  their  places  should 
be  filled  by  better  men. 


'  Tt}  lie  cpntimtcd.  j 

*  The  engro-ssing,  strictly,  should  be  done  by  the  clerk  before  further  proceedings  are  had ;  but,  to  econoinize  time,  this  theory  is  not 
carried  out  in  Congressional  practice. 

t  An  e.vception  to  the  rule,  "  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend." 

tit  requires  only  a  majority  of  each  House  to  pass  a  bill  —  one  more  than  half  the  number  of  members  present  will  suffice.  To  pass  it 
"  over  the  veto  "  requires  a  tim-thirds  vote,  which  vote,  the  Constitution  declares,  shall  always  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and  nays  :  "  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House  respectively." 
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THE    SCHOOL-My\STER    AND   THE  TRUANTS. 
By  Charles  R.  T.-vlbot. 


Stern  Master  Munchem,  rod  in  hand,  stole  out  of  school  one  day, 
And  suddenly  appeared  before  some  boys,  who 'd  run  away, 
All  sitting  on  the  meadow  wall.    "Aha!"  he  cried;  and  then 
He  stood  and  grimly  counted  them. —  He  found  that  there  were  ten. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 
"  My  lads,"  sonorously  he  said,  "of  course  you  know  that  1" — 

And  then  he  paused  to  clear  his  throat,  while  the  end  boy  of  the  line. 
Sly  Tommy  Dobbs,  crept  softly  off. —  (And  then  there  were  but  nine.) 
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Of  course,"  the  master  recommenced,   "  you 

know  that  I  am  here"  — 
He  paused  again  and  with  his  pen  he  scratched 

behind  his  ear. 
Meanwhile,  fat  Peleg  Perkins  had  conchidcd 

not  to  wait, 

And  followed  Tommy  Uobbs's  lead.  —  (And  then 
there  were  but  eight.) 


Ahem!"  pursued  the  master.    "As  I  observed 
just  now, 

Of  course  you  know  I  'm  here  to  teach  the 

young  idea  how  " — 
And  here  he  stopped  to  wipe  his  brow.  Lank 

Obadiah  Hicks 
Chose  this  occasion  to  depart. — (And  then  there 

were  but  six.) 


Of  course,  as  1   was  saying,  you  know  1  'm 

here  to  teach  " — 
Here    Master    Munchem   once   again  paused 

gravely  in  his  speech, 
And  knit  his  brows  abstractedly,  still  gazing 

toward  the  heaven. 
So  small  Giles  Jenkins  scampered  off. — (And 

then  there  were  but  seven.) 


"  In  short,  I  'm  here  to  teach  the  young  idea 
how  to  s/ioot." 

Here  he  ceased  gazing  at  the  sky  and  looked 
down  at  his  boot. 

Then  jolly  Jonas  Doolittle,  he  made  one  reck- 
less dive 

And  took  //////self  out  of  the  line. — (And  then 
there  were  but  five.) 
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"  Therefore,"  the  master  hastened  on,  "  it  is  en- 
tirely plain  " — 
Here  he  took  off  his  spectacles  and  put  them 
on  again  ; 

While  anotlier  of  his  hearers,  gaping  Maximil- 
ian More, 

Dropped  down  and  vanished  out  of  sight. — 
(And  then  there  were  but  four.) 

"  'T  is  clearly  plain"  (the  speech  went  on)  "that 

you  must  understand  " — 
And  now  the  master  drew  his  rod  four  times 

across  his  hand ; 
Whereat  wise   Solon   Simmons  ran   and  hid 

behind  a  tree, 
Unwilling  longer  to  remain.  -  (And  then  there 

were  but  three.) 


"  Must  understand,  in  such  a  painful  case  as  this, 

what  must " — 
He  struck  his  pantaloons  a  blow  that  raised  a 

cloud  of  dust. 
In  which  another  urchin  quickly  disappeared 

from  view, 

Sedate  Benoni  Butterworth. — (And  then  there 
were  but  tno.) 

"  In  such  a  painful  case  as  this,  what  must  and 

sitall  be  done  !  " 
The  master  looked  up  at  the  boys.  Odds, 

zooks  !    The  ten  were  one  ! 
So  he  straightway  fell  on  sleepy  Toby  Tinkham 

there  and  then, 
And'  gave  him  such  a  lesson  as  might  well 

suffice  for  ten. 
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SOME   WONDERFUL  ELEPHANTS. 
By  C.  F.  Holder. 


Probably  no  animal  excites  so  much  wonder 
and  astonishment  as  the  elephant,  the  largest  of 
living  land  animals.  Its  enormous  size,  its  re- 
markable intelligence,  and  its  great  age  —  even 
in  captivity  sometimes  reaching  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  —  seem  to  place  it  above  other 
animals  in  popular  estimation ;  and,  as  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  now  famous  Jumbo,  the  larger  the 
elephant  is  the  more  curiosity  and  interest  does  it 
arouse. 

Jumbo,  however,  is  a  very  small  affair  when 
compared  with  some  of  the  elephants  that  roamed 
the  earth  in  earlier  times.  Even  the  mammoth, 
that  existed  when  our  forefathers  were  living  in 
caves  and  were  clothed  in  skins,  could  have  raised 
and  tossed  him  high  in  air ;  yet  the  great  mam- 
moth itself  was  a  pigmy  compared  with  the  huge 
animals  that  preceded  it,  and  was,  indeed,  much 
smaller  than  many  of  the  elephants  of  a  still  earlier 
period. 

Though  in  modern  days  we  look  to  Africa  and 
Asia  for  the  elephant,  in  those  ancient  times  Amer- 
ica had  its  droves  that  wandered  over  our  present 
homes  with  other  strange  animals  that  have  long 
since  passed  away.  The  great  mastodon  wandered 
over  New  York  State  in  vast  herds.  Where  New- 
burgh  now  stands,  a  fine  specimen  has  been  found, 
while  similar  remains  have  been  unearthed  at  Mt. 
Holly,  Vermont ;  and  at  New  Britain,  and  Cheshire, 
in  Connecticut.  Another  and  smaller  species  of 
mastodon,  known  as  the  American  elephant,  ranged 
over  those  sections  of  the  continent nowbounded 
by  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Missouri  on  the  south, 
Canada  on  the  north,  and  Oregon  and  California 
on  the  west,  and  was  probably  hunted  by  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  old  with  weapons  as  rude  as  those  now 
used  by  the  native  African  hunters. 

In  the  extreme  north,  especially  in  Alaska, 
flourished  the  great  hairy  elephant,  or  mammoth. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  at  different  periods 
America  has  been  the  home  of  three  or  perhaps 
more  distinct  species  of  elephants,  that  roamed 
about  as  do  the  buffaloes  in  the  great  West ;  and 
whereas  there  are  now  only  two  distinct  kinds  of 
elephants  living  in  all  the  world,  there  were  then 
at  least  fourteen. 

The  question  will  perhaps  be  asked,  How  do 
we  know  that  these  great  creatures  lived  in  Amer- 
ica so  many  years  ago  ?  This  can  be  very  well 
answered  by  relating  the  adventures  of  some 
workmen  at  the  Harmony  Mills,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


They  were  engaged  in  excavating  a  cellar,  and 
after  removing  several  thousand  loads  of  soil,  peat, 
trunks  of  trees,  and  other  material,  they  came 
upon  a  great  well  in  the  rock,  commonly  called 
a  pot-hole. 

Continuing  the  excavation,  they  found  trunks 
of  trees  that  had  been  gnawed  by  beavers,  though 
these  animals  are  now  never  found  in  that  locality  ; 
and  finally,  in  the  bottom  of  the  great  well,  the  as- 
tonished workmen  discovered  the  jaw  of  an  enor 
mous  animal,  which  Professor  Hall  pronounced  to  be 
that  of  a  mastodon  —  an  extinct  American  elephant. 
Digging  still  deeper,  they  found  lying  upon  a  bed 
of  clay,  broken  slate,  gravel,  and  water-worn  peb- 
bles, and  covered  with  river  ooze  and  vegetable 
matter,  the  principal  parts  of  the  mastodon's 
skeleton.  According  to  Professor  Hall,  these  pre- 
historic bones,  dropped  from  the  melting  ice,  had 
been  deposited  in  the  cavity  by  a  glacier,  ages 
ago,  and  so  preserved  as  a  page  in  the  history  of 
the  time. 

That  other  mastodons  were  carried  to  their 
graves  on  great  glaciers,  or  were  affected  by  them, 
is  shown  by  a  tooth  of  one  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  is  marked  with  the 
glacial  scrapings ;  while  still  another,  found  in 
Kentucky,  now  in  Rutgers  College,  shows,  also, 
the  glacial  lines. 

The  Cohoes  mastodon  is  now  in  the  State  Mu- 
seum at  Albany.  Numerous  similar  remains  in 
other  museums  of  the  country  show  that  this  giant 
beast  ranged  the  United  States  in  vast  herds, 
finally  being  driven  out  or  exterminated,  possibly 
by  the  mighty  glaciers  that  swept  down  over  the 
face  of  the  country  in  that  distant  age  known  as 
the  glacial  period. 

A  famous  pasture  for  these  giants  seems  to  have 
been  what  is  now  known  as  the  Big  Bone  Lick,  a 
morass  in  Kentucky,  about  twenty-three  miles  from 
Cincinnati.  Here,  imbedded  in  the  blue  clay  of 
the  ancient  creek,  have  been  found  the  complete 
skeletons  and  bones  of  over  one  hundred  masto- 
dons and  twenty  mammoths,  and  the  remains  of 
several  other  gigantic  monsters  of  former  days. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  American 
elephants,  specimens  of  which  have  also  been 
found  in  Europe,  was  the  Dinotherium,  a  huge 
creature  standing  on  legs  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  attaining  a  length  of  nearly  twenty  feet. 
The  tusks,  instead  of  extending  out  of  the  upper 
jaw,  were  in  the  lower  jaw  and  grew  downward, 
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giving  the  animal  a  very  singular  appearance. 
We  know  that  the  elephants  of  to-day  use  their 
tusks  to  lift  and  crush  their  enemies,  but  in  the 
Dinotheriu?n,  the  tusks  actual!)-  point  at  the  owner. 
What,  then,  «  as  their  use  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  we  find  that  the  huge  animal 
was  a  water-lover,  and  probably  made  its  home  on 
the  banks  of  streams,  living  a  life  similar  to  that 
of  the  hippopotamus.  With  this  knowledge,  a 
use  for  these  great  recur\'ing  incisors  is  readily 
seen.  They  were  used  as  pick-axes  to  tear  away 
the  earth  and  dig  out  the  succulent  vegetation 
that  it  fed  upon  ;  and  at  night,  when  partly  floating, 
they  might  have  been  buried  in  the  bank,  forming 
veritable  anchors  for  the  living  and  bulky  ships. 
When  attacked  by  its — perhaps  human  —  enemies, 
we  can  imagine  the  great  creature  struggling  from 
the  mire,  lifting  itself  to  dry  land  by  striking  its 
tusks  into  the  ground  and  using  them  to  hoist  its 
ponderous  body  to  the  bank. 

Remains  of  the  Dinothcrium  are  common  in 


France  and  Germany,  and  a  model  of  this  great 
elephant  has  been  purchased  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  India,  there  formerly  hved  six  different  kinds 
of  elephants.  One,  called  by  the  naturalists 
Elcphas  Gangesa,  had  a  \  er)'  small  head,  but  its 
tusks  were  of  so  enormous  a  size,  that  forty  or  fifty 
boys  and  girls  could  have  been  lifted  and  carried 
with  the  greatest  ease  upon  them  and  the  head. 
The  length  of  both  head  and  tusks  was  over  four- 
teen feet.  The  tusks  were  not  bent  like  those  of 
the  mammoth,  but  curved  gently  upward,  ending 
in  extremely  sharp  points,  showing  them  to  have 
been  terrible  weapons. 

In  Malta,  at  about  the  same  period  of  time, 
there  lived  a  Lilliputian  elephant,  that  when  full- 
grown  was  barely  three  feet  in  height.  Its  babies 
would  surely  have  been  a  curious  sight.  Imagine 
an  elephant  that  could  be  carried  about  in  your 
overcoat  pocket,  and  you  can  then  form  an  idea 
of  this  baby  elephant  of  those  far-off  days. 


BABY   DEB    "r'AYS"    FOR   THE    CHRISTMAS  GOOSE. 

By  JoHX  R.  Coryell. 


Christmas  is  just  as  much  Christmas  at  the 
Boon  Island  light-house  as  it  is  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

And  why  not  ? 

To  be  sure,  the  nearest  land  is  ten  miles  away  : 
and  when  the  winter  storms  come,  the  wa\es  dash 
quite  over  the  two  acres  of  rocks  out  of  which  the 
sturdy  light-house  rises.  There  are  no  blazing 
rows  of  streets  lined  with  toy-shops  there ;  no 
gatherings  of  families;  no  Christmas-trees  loaded 
down  with  presents ;  nothing  to  be  seen  from  the 
light-house  but  the  changing  water  and  the  un- 
changeable rocks.  Water  on  three  sides,  and  on 
the  fourth  side  a  bluff  barrier  of  rocks,  with  the 
world  hiding  behind  it  ten  miles  away. 

There  are  six  children  there,  though,  and  a 
mother  and  a  father  ;  and  if  they  can  not  make  a 
Christmas,  then  nobody  can. 

Why,  Baby  Deb  alone  is  material  enough  of 
which  to  make  a  Christmas,  and  a  very  rollicking, 
jolly  sort  of  Christmas,  too ;  but  when  to  her  you 
add  Tom  and  Sue  and  Sally  and  Ike  and  Sam, — 
well,  the  grim  old  light-house  fairly  overflow  s  with 
Christmas  every  twenty-fifth  of  December. 

If  it  is  a  lonely,  old,  one-eyed  light-house,  has 
it  not  a  chimney?  And  do  not  the  children  there 
have  stockings — good  long  stockings  ?  Indeed,  they 


have.  And  does  not  Christmas  Eve  see  them  all 
temptingly  hung,  so  invitingly  limp  and  empty, 
under  the  mantel-shelf.'  And  does  not  Christmas 
morning  —  very  early,  mind  you!  —  see  six  gradu- 
ated white-robed  ghosts  performing  their  myste- 
rious ceremonies  around  six  bulging  stockings  ? 

Ah,  then,  if  you  suppose  that  that  cunning  old 
gentleman,  Santa  Claus,  does  not  know  how  to 
find  a  chimney,  even  when  the  cold  waves  are 
pelting  it  with  frozen  spra\'-drops  ten  miles  from 
land,  you  little  know  what  a  remarkable  gift  he 
has  in  that  way  ! 

.-\nd  the  Christmas  dinners  they  have  there ! 
The  goose, —  the  brown,  crisp,  juic\ ,  melting 
roast  goose  !  What  would  that  dinner  be  without 
that  goose  ?    What,  indeed  ! 

But  once, — they  turn  pale  at  that  light-house 
now  when  they  think  of  it, — once,  they  came 
very  near  having  no  goose  for  Christmas. 

It  came  about  in  this  way:  Papa — Ah,  if  you 
could  only  hear  Baby  Deb  tell  about  it !  It  would 
be  worth  the  journey.  But  you  can  not,  of  course, 
so  never  mind.  Papa  Stoughton  —  the  light- 
house-keeper, you  know  —  had  lost  all  his  money 
in  a  savings-bank  that  had  failed  early  in  that 
December. 

A  goose  is  really  not  a  very  expensive  fowl  ; 
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but  if  one  has  not  the  money,  of  course  one  can 
not  buy  even  a  cheap  thini;.  Papa  Stoughton 
could  not  afford  a  tjoose.  He  said  so. —  said  so 
before  all  the  family. 

Ike  says  that  the  silence  tliat  fell  upon  that 
family  then  w  as  painful  to  hear.  They  looked  at 
one  another  with  ejes  so  wide  open  that  it 's  a 
mercy  they  ever  could  shut  them  again. 

"No  goose!"  at  last  cried  Tom,  who  was  the 
oldest. 

"  No  goose  !  "  cried  the  others  in  chorus.  All 
e.\cept  Baby  Deb,  who  was  busy  at  the  time  gently 
admonishing  Sculpin,  her  most  troublesome  child, 


onl)'  four  years  old,  gave  lierself \cry  little  concern 
about  the  thoughts  of  others.  IJer  own  thoughts 
took  all  of  her  time. 

Tom  finally  said  "  Ah  !  "  under  his  breath,  and 
mysteriously  vanished  into  another  room  aftir 
beckoning  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  follow  him, 
which  they  did  almost  before  they  had  fairly  said 
'■.•\h!"  Baby  Deb  was  tliere,  too;  somewhat 
awe-struck  at  the  mystery  about  her,  but  ready  to 
lend  the  help  of  her  wisdom,  if  necessary. 

"  We  must  have  a  goose,"  said  Tom. 

"  Oh  !  "  gasped  his  audience,  moved  by  min- 
gled amazement  and  admiration. 


WAVES    HUKLKD    THEMSELVES    Fl'RiriL'S  L^■    AT    THE    LONELY  TOWEIJ. 


for  being  so  dirty.  Baby  Deb  said  "  No  doose  !  " 
after  all  the  others  were  quiet. 

That  made  them  all  laugh.  No  doubt  they 
thought  that,  after  all,  so  long  as  Baby  Deb  was 
there,  it  would  be  Christmas  anyhow,  goose  or  no 
goose.  .So  they  were  happy  for  a  moment,  until 
the  thought  came  that  roast  goose  was  good  on 
Christmas  even  with  Baby  Deb ;  and  then  they 
looked  dismayed  again. 

However,  when  Papa  Stoughton  explained  how 
it  was,  they  saw  it  as  plainly  as  he  did,  and  so  they 
made  no  complaint.  Only  Tom  fell  a-thinking, 
and  when  the  others  saw  what  he  was  doing,  they 
did  the  same  ;  the  difference  being  that  Tom 
was  trying  to  think  what  could  be  done  to  get  the 
goose  an)  ho\v,  and  they  were  trying  to  think  w  hat 
he  was  thinking  .about,  so  that  they  could  think 
the  same. 

All  except  Rab\-  Deb,  of  course:  who,  being 


Tom  looked  at  them  with  great  firmness  and 
dignity. 

"Ever  since  1  was  born,"  he  went  on,  "we 
have  had  a  roast  goose  for  Christm.is." 

Ever  since  he  was  born  !  It  might  have  been 
a  hundred  years  before,  from  Tom's  tone  and  man- 
ner, and  the  audience  was  tremendously  impressed. 

"And,"  continued  the  orator,  "we  must  have 
one  now.    We  ic/// have  one  now." 

They  almost  stopped  breathing. 

"  I  have  a  plan."  They  shuddered  and  drew 
nearer.     "  We  all  must  contribute  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  in  chorus. 

"  Do  you  want  goose.  Sue  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  You,  Sal?" 

"Yes." 

"Ike?" 

"Dol?'  Well!" 
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"  Sam  ? " 
"  Yes,  si/:" 

"  Me,  too,"  said  Baby  Deb,  with  great  earnest- 
ness ;  for  it  was  clear  to  her  that  it  was  a  question 
of  eating,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  be  left  out. 

"Of  course,  you  too,  you  daisy  dumpling,"  said 
Tom.  "  Now,  then,"  he  continued,  when  order  was 
restored,  "  what  shall  we  contribute  ?  I  'U  give  my 
new  sail-boat.    That  ought  to  bring  fifty  cents." 

His  new  sail-boat  !  Why,  he  had  only  just  made 
it,  and  had  not  even  tried  it  yet.  Oh  !  evidently 
this  was  a  time  of  sacrifices.  Who  could  hesitate 
now  ? 

"  I  '11  give  my  shells,"  said  Sue,  heroically. 

•■  My  sea-mosses,"  sighed  Sally. 

"  You  may  take  my  shark's  teeth,"  said  Ike. 

"  And  my  whale's  tooth,"  said  Sam. 

The  sacrifice  was  general ;  the  light-house  would 
yield  up  its  treasures. 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom.  "Now  let 's  tell  Father." 

And  Father  was  told,  and  for  some  reason  he 
pretended  to  look  out  of  the  window  very  sud- 
denly; but  he  did  not,  he  wiped  his  eyes.  And 
Mamma  Stoughton  rubbed  her  spectacles  and 
winked  very  hard  and  said  ; 

"  Bless  their  hearts  !  " 

For  j'ou  see  these  parents  were  very  simple- 
hearted  folk,  and  it  seemed  to  them  very  affecting 
that  the  children  should  make  such  sacrifices  to 
procure  the  goose  for  Christmas. 

"And  what  does  Baby  Deb  contribute?"  said 
Papa  Stoughton,  by  way  of  a  little  joke. 

"  I  dess  I 's  not  dot  nufifin,"  was  Baby  Deb's  re- 
ply when  the  matter  was  explained  to  her,  " 'cept 
'oo  tate  Stulpin." 

Oh,  what  a  laugh  there  was  then  !  For  if  ever 
there  was  a  maimed  and  demoralized  doll,  it  was 
Sculpin.  But  Baby  Deb  was  hugged  and  kissed 
as  if  she  had  contributed  a  lump  of  gold  instead 
of  a  little  bundle  of  rags. 

Papa  Stoughton  and  Tom  were  to  go  out  to  the 
main-land  the  first  clear  day  to  buy  the  goose;  but 
—  alas  !  —  a  storm  came  on,  and  they  were  forced 
to  wait  for  it  to  go  down.  It  did  not  go  down ; 
it  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  wind  shrieked  and 
moaned  and  wrestled  with  the  lonely  tower,  and 
the  waves  hurled  themselves  furiously  at  it,  and 
washed  over  and  over  the  island,  and  no  boat 
could  have  lived  a  moment  in  such  weather. 

If  a  goose  be  only  a  goose,  no  matter;  but  if  it 
be  a  Christmas  dinner  !  —  Ah,  then  ! 

Yes,  they  had  good  reason  to  feel  dismal  in  the 
light-house.  It  was  no  wonder  if  five  noses  were 
fifty  times  a  day  flattened  despairingly  against  the 
light-house  windows.  Yes,  six  noses,  for  even 
Baby  Deb  was  finally  affected  ;  and,  though  she 
did  not  know  the  least  thing  about  the  weather, 


she,  too,  would  press  her  little  nose  against  the 
glass  in  a  most  alarming  way,  as  if  she  thought 
that  pressure  was  the  one  effective  thing. 

It  took  some  time  for  Baby  Deb  to  realize  the 
importance  of  having  a  goose  for  Christmas ;  but 
when  she  had  grasped  the  idea,  she  became  an 
enthusiast  on  the  subject.  She  explained  the  mat- 
ter to  her  dolls,  and  was  particularly  explicit  with 
Sculpin,  with  whom,  indeed,  she  held  very  elabo- 
rate and  almost  painful  conversations. 

One  thing  became  very  certain.  There  was 
very  little  prospect  of  clear  weather  within  a  week, 
and  it  lacked  only  three  days  of  Christmas.  The 
others  gloomily  gave  up  hope,  but  not  so  did  Baby 
Deb.  The  truth  was,  she  had  a  plan  ;  and  you 
know  when  one  has  a  plan,  one  has  hope  too. 

Mamma  Stoughton  had  only  recently  been  hav- 
ing a  series  of  talks  with  Baby  Deb  on  the  impor- 
tant cjuestion  of  prayer,  and  it  had  occurred  to 
Baby  Deb  that  the  goose  was  a  good  subject  for 
prayer.  It  was  a  very  clear  case  to  her.  The 
goose  was  necessary.    Why  not  ask  for  it,  then  ? 

The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  secret  place 
for  her  devotions  ;  for  the  family  very  well  filled 
the  light-house,  and  Baby  Deb  had  understood  that 
prayers  ought  to  be  cjuietly  and  secretly  made. 

The  place  was  found,  however.  Just  in  front 
of  the  light-house  was  a  broad  ledge  of  rock,  gener- 
ally v.  ashed  by  the  waves ;  but  at  low  tide,  even  in 
this  bad  weather,  out  of  water.  The  other  chil- 
dren had  been  forbidden  to  go  there  because  it 
was  dangerous,  but  no  one  had  thought  of  caution- 
ing Baby  Deb.  So  there  she  went,  and  in  her 
imperfect  way  begged  hard  for  the  goose. 

Christmas  Eve  came  and  still  there  was  no  goose. 
Baby  Deb  was  puzzled ;  the  others  were  gloomy. 
Still  Baby  Deb  would  not  give  up.  It  would  be 
low  tide  about  seven  o'clock.  She  knew  that,  for 
she  had  asked.  She  would  make  her  last  trial. 
She  had  hope  yet ;  but  as  the  others  knew  nothing 
of  her  plans,  they  had  absolutely  no  hope.  To 
them  it  was  certain  that  there  could  be  no  Christ- 
mas goose. 

Seven  o'clock  came,  and  Baby  Deb  crept  softly 
from  the  room  and  down-stairs.  She  opened  the 
great  door  just  a  little  bit,  and  slipped  out  into  the 
darkness.  Really  did  s/ip,  for  it  was  very  icy  on 
the  rocks,  and  she  sat  down  very  hard.  However, 
she  was  very  chubby  and  did  not  mind  it.  She 
crawled  cautiously  around  to  the  big  r  jck,  the  keen 
wind  nipping  her  round  cheeks  and  pelting  her 
with  the  frozen  drops  of  spray.    She  knelt  down. 

"  Oh  !  please,  dood  Lord,  send  us  a  doose.  We 
wants  a  doose  awful.  Wont  you,  please,  dood 
Lord?" 

Thud  !  fell  something  right  alongside  of  her. 
"Oh!    What's  dat?"  she  exclaimed,  putting 
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her  hand  out.  "  Why,  it 's  a  doose  !  "  she  cried, 
with  a  scream  of  delight,  as  her  hand  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  soft,  warm,  feathery  body. 

She  forgot  to  give  a  "  thank  you  "  for  the  goose  ; 
but  she  was  thankful,  though  not  so  very  much 
surprised.    She  really  had  expected  it. 

It  was  a  heavy  load  for  Baby  Deb,  but  she  was 
excited  and  did  not  notice  it.  She  made  her  way 
into  the  light-house,  and,  step  by  step,  patter, 
patter,  she  went  upstairs  and  burst,  all  breathless, 
into  the  sitting-room,  crying  exultantly  : 

"  It 's  tummed,  it 's  tummed,"as  the  great  goose 
fell  from  her  arms  upon  the  floor. 

Well  !  if  you  think  they  were  not  surprised,  you 
know  very  litde  about  the  Stoughton  folks.  What 
they  said,  nobody  knows.  They  all  talked  at  once. 
But  by  and  by.  Papa  Stoughton  had  a  chance  to 
be  heard. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it,  Baby  Deb  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  I  p'ayed  Dod  for  it!  "  answered  Deb. 

"  Paid  Dodd?"  exclaimed  Papa  Stoughton. 

"  Paid  Dodd  ?  "  chorused  the  family. 

"  'Es,"  responded  Baby  Deb,  convincingly. 
"Dod  —  Ze  dood  Lord.  I  p'ayed  to  him.  He 
sended  it  to  me,  dess  now." 

More  questions  and  more  of  Baby  Deb's  expla- 
nations revealed  the  whole  story.  Funny  folk, 
those  Stoughtons  !  —  but  they  spent  the  next  ten 
minutes  in  wiping  their  eyes  and  hugging  and  kiss- 
ing and  making  up  new  pet-names  for  Baby  Deb. 

Papa  Stoughton  did  say  to  Mamma  Stoughton 
that  night,  as  they  were  going  to  bed : 


"A  wild  goose.  It  was  blinded  by  the  bright 
light,  and  broke  its  neck  by  flying  against  tlie 
glass.  And,  after  all,  who  shall  say  that  '  the 
good  Lord  '  did  not  send  it  ?  " 


At  all  events,  not  a  word  of  explanation  was  said 
to  Baby  Deb,  and  no  one  contradicted  her  when 
she  said  at  dinner  next  day  : 

"  Dod's  doose  is  dood." 


THE  TELL-TALE. 
By  .\ll.4n  Forman. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  our  muscles  are 
more  or  less  influenced,  unconsciously  to  ourselves, 
by  the  thoughts  with  which  our  minds  are  occu- 
pied. Sometimes  this  influence  amounts  to  what 
would  almost  seem  an  unconscious  control  by  our 
will  over  inanimate  things.  An  amusing  experi- 
ment, which  proves  this  and  has  served  to  pleas- 
antly occupy  many  a  long  winter  evening,  is  the 
little  design  on  next  page.  For  lack  of  a  better 
name,  we  have  christened  it  the  Tell-tale. 

With  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  compasses  or  a  pencil 
and  a  bit  of  string,  carefully  draw  two  concentric 
half-circles, — that  is,  from  the  same  center,  and  one 
about  a  half  an  inch  within  the  other.  The  size  of 
the  design  makes  but  little  difterencc,  but  the  result 


is  more  easily  seen  if  the  diagram  is  as  large  as 
convenient.  Divide  this  double  half-circle  into  a 
number  of  compartments,  and  in  each  place  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  a  numeral,  or  a  name,  as 
the  fancy  may  dictate  ;  the  object  being  that  there 
shall  be  no  possible  mistaking  of  one  compart- 
ment for  another.  Rule  straight  lines  from  each 
compartment  to  the  common  center.  Now  take  a 
small  button — a  shoe-button  is  as  good  as  any — 
and  fasten  a  bit  of  fine  silk  thread  about  eight 
inches  long  to  it,  making  a  knot  in  each  end  of 
the  thread.  Now  let  one  of  the  party  take  the 
thread  by  the  end,  and  hold  it  so  far  above  the 
figure  that  the  button  shall  hang  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  the  paper.    Let  him  fix  his  mind 
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firmly  upon  one  of  the  compartments,  and  then  pend  a  plain  gold  ring  on  a  piece  of  silk  thread  in 

close  his  eyes.  Very  soon  tlie  button  will  develop  a  a  common  tumbler,  holding  the  hand  and  arm 

pendulum-like  motion,  and  before  long,  generally  straight,  and  thinking  of  a  certain  number.    It  is 

in  about  three  minutes,  it  will  begin  to  move  to-  claimed  that  with  the  mind  concentrated  on  such 

ward  the  compartment  of  which  the  holder  is  a  number  the  string  will  begin  to  oscillate,  and  the 


thinking.    It  really  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  that  ring  will  presently  strike  against  the  inner  sides 

the  button  itself  is  influenced  by  the  unconscious  of  the  glass  the  number  thought  of. 

exertion  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  experimenter.  While  these  experiments  are  interesting  and 

But  close  investigation  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  afford  much  amusement,  it  must  be  admitted  that 

hand  moves  with  a  slight  tremulous  motion,  which,  they  do  not  always  work  as  they  should.    It  must 

being  transmitted  through  the  fine  thread,  moves  be  remembered  that  whether  we  accept  the  theon.' 

the  button.     Much  amusement  can  be  had  by  of  involuntary  muscular  action  or  attribute  the 

putting  the  names  of  people  in  the  compartments,  results  to  "will-power,"  or  "animal  magnetism," 

and  then  seeing  of  which  one  the  experimenter  is  or  "electricity,"  we  are  experimenting  with  forces 

thinking.  which  the  greatest  scientists  have  never  been  able 

Another  experiment  of  kindred  interest  is  to  sus-  to  explain  satisfactorily. 


NED'S  CALENDAR. 
Bv  Marv  X.  Prescott. 


When  the  winter  works  its  charms. 
Frost-flowers,  just  like  ferns  and  palms, 
On  the  window-panes  appear; 
Snow-men  muster,  far  and  near ; 
And  the  river,  soon  or  late, 
Freezes  for  us  boys  to  skate. 

When  the  spring-time  comes  about, 
Woolly  buds  make  haste  to  pout ; 
Wind-llowers  in  the  woods  are  blowing; 
Birds  have  secrets  worth  the  knowing; 
And  the  wild  brooks  everywhere 
With  their  laughter  fill  the  air. 


When  the  summer  months  arrive, 
It  is  good  to  be  alive  1 
There  is  little  left  to  wish  for; 
And  a  sea  of  fish  to  fish  for ; 
All  the  cherries,  too,  are  prime 
In  the  very  nick  of  time  ! 

In  the  autumn,  hips  grow  red. 
And  the  milkweed  spins  its  thread; 
Hidden  nests  all  come  to  light ; 
Leaves  and  birds  are  taking  flight; 
And  we  hear  Jack  Frost  astir. 
Splitting  every  chestnut  burr  1 
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BABY    SLEEPS    AT    HOME.— A  Lullauv 


With  a  rockifi^  moitoii. 


JAMES  K.  MURRAY. 


1.  Hush!  the  waves  are     roll  -  ing    in,    White  with  foam,  while  with  foam  ; 

2.  Hush  !  the  winds  roar  hoarse  and  deep,    On    they  come,    on     they  come  ; 

3.  Hush  !  the  rain  sweeps  o'er  the  Ivnowcs,'-'  Where  thev  roam.wliere  ihey  come  ; 


Fa  -  ther  toils     a  -  mid    the    din,    But  ba 
Broth  -  er  seeks    the  wandering  sheep,  But  ba 
Sis  -  ter  goes     to     seek    the  cows,  But  ])a 


by  sleeps  at 
by  sleeps  at 
liy  sleep-s  at 


home, 
home, 
home. 
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THE  BROWNIES  HELPING   JACK  FROST 


You  all 
have  seen  in 
St.  Nich- 
olas the 
Brownies 
building  ; 
the  Brown- 
iesskating; 
the  Brown- 
ies sliding  ; 
the  Brown- 
ies takinof  a 
ride  ;  the 
Brownies 
on  a  balloon 
vovacre;  the 

^  o 

B  rownies 
going  to 
sea  ;  —  and 
now  the 
Brownie 
man  shows 
us  the  com- 
ical  little 
fellows  trv- 
ing  to  help 
Jack  Frost 
make  pict- 
ures on  the  Avindow-panes !  These  Brownies  seem  to  be  very  hard  at 
work,  and  vcivy  much  in  earnest  ;  and  )-et  the  pictures  on  the  windows 
do  not  get  on  very  well.  After  all,  Jack  Prost  can  do  his  own  work  best. 
But  Brownies  are  kind  and  full  of  fun,  and  so  we  always  are  glad  to  see 
them,  no  matter  what  they  try  to  do.  Look  at  each  one  of  the  little 
Brownies  in  this  picture,  and  if  one  does  not  make  you  laugh,  another 
will.  Which  Brownie,  do  you  think,  is  the  funniest  of  all  ^ 
Now,  who  can  count  all  these  Brownies? 
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Happy  New  Year  to  you,  dear  friends,  one  and 
all  !  And  now  let  us  see  what  Rob.  C/.  McN. 
has  to  tell  us  in  this  letter  about 

HOW   GEESE   ARE   SENT  A-FISHING. 

Dear  Jack  :  I  have  just  read  in  our  weekly  paper  an  account  ot 
how  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  a  lazy  fisherman  will  make  his  geese 
catch  fish  fur  him.  And  this  is  how  he  does  it.  He  takes  two  or 
more  strong  geese  and  lies  to  each  one,  by  the  feet,  a  line  with  hook 
and  bait,  all  complete.  Then  he  goes  to  pond  or  river,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  sets  his  geese  on  the  water.  "The  birds,  of  course, 
swim  out,"  says  our  writer,  "while  the  fisherman  lights  his  pipe 
and  sits  down.  In  a  few  minutes  a  fish  sees  the  bait  and  seizes  it, 
giving  the  goose  a  good  pull.  The  bird  starts  for  shore  at  full  tilt, 
frightened  half  to  death,  dragging  the  fish  upon  the  bank,  where  it 
is  unhooked.  The  line  being  rebaited,  the  feathered  fisherman  is 
again  sent  out  to  try  its  luck.  A  flock  of  geese  can  make  quite  a 
haul  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  human  fisherman  having  only  to 
take  off  the  game  and  bait  the  hooks,  the  pulhng  in  and  hooking 
being  done  by  the  birds."  Now,  1  have  my  own  opinion  of  this 
kind  of  a  fisherman,  and  knowing  what  I  do  of  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  one's  own  work  in  the  sporting  line,  I  really  think  the  geese 
that  swim  the  water  on  these  occasions  have  a  fellow-goose  sitting 
high  and  dry  on  the  shore.       Yours  for  honest  fishing, 

Rr>ii.  G.  McN-. 

ABOUT  LADY-APPLES. 

Dear  Jack  :  Wont  you  ask  your  birds  to  tell  us  something  about 
those  pretty  little  lady-apples  which  are  used  so  much  about  the 
holiday  times  V  It  seems  to  be  almost  a  different  fruit  from  the  ordi- 
nary apples,  and  it  has  such  a  very  fine  skin  and  such  lovely  red 
cheeks  that  I  think  it  welt  deserves  its  name, —  don't  you? 

Bessie  G. 

My  birds  tell  me  that  the  lady-apple  is  a 
very  delightful  fruit  and  often  quite  easy  for 
tliem  to  find,  but  that  they  consider  it  something 
of  a  fraud,  as  it  looks  like  an  enormous  white  and 
blush  cherry  and  is  not  a  cherry,  after  all.  So  the 
only  thintr  for  you  to  do  is  to  peg  away  at  your  ag- 
ricultural books  and  cy  clopaedias.  Better  still,  let 
those  report  who  have  seen  these  lady-apples  grow- 
ing. The  dear  Little  School-ma'am  tells  me  that 
she  has  gathered  them  many  a  time,  but  this  is  all 
she  will  say  :  and  as  she  has  been  nearly  all  over 


the  world,  it  does  not  help  us  much.  The  Deacon 
tells  me  that  they  often  are  found  in  barrels,  but 
we  want  to  get  only  their  previous  history. 

THE   KING   OF   THE  APPLE-TREES. 

Talking  of  apples,  the  oldest  known  apple- 
tree  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  over  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  of  age.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high,  and  is  still  bearing  fine  fruit.  1 
am  told  that  formerly  five  of  its  limbs  bore  fruit 
one  year  and  the  four  other  limbs  bore  the  next 
season,  thus  "taking  turns"  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  amiable  manner;  but  that  in  the  centen- 
nial year  the  nine  limbs  of  this  grand  old  tree 
all  bore  fruit  at  the  same  time,  and  that  they  have 
continued  to  do  so  ever  since. 

Now,  where  is  this  wonderful  apple-tree  ?  Who 
owns  it  ?  and  exactly  what  kind  of  apple  does  it 
bear?    Can  any  one  tell  me? 

"IF  "-A  RIDDLE. 
Bv  W.  B.  C. 

If  all  the  sea  were  water 
And  all  the  earth  were  land : 
The  ships  would  sail  on  the  ocean 
And  wagons  drive  on  the  sand. 

If  fire  were  always  heated 
And  ice  always  congealed; 
We 'd  burn  up  coal  to  warm  us 
And  skate  the  icy  field. 

If  vinegar  were  sour 
And  sugar  tasted  sweet . 
The  first  would  make  our  salad, 
The  last  our  tea  complete. 

If  the  stars  could  not  be  counted 
And  the  sun  were  dazzling  bright; 
We  would  never  know  their  number 
And  the  sun  would  give  us  light. 

If  all  the  day  were  daylight 
And  all  the  night  were  dark  ; 
Then  men  would  work  in  day-time 
And  sleep  until  the  lark. 

If  money  purchased  comforts 
And  gave  its  owners  ease ; 
Then  men  would  seek  for  riches 
To  spend  them  as  they  please. 

If  you  have  read  these  verses 
And  can  their  meaning  see; 
Your  time  has  not  been  wasted 
And  you  have  guessed  their  key  ! 

A  BIRD  WITHOUT  WINGS. 

Deak  jACK-iN-THE-PrLiTi" :  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  or" 
a  living  curiosity  that  a  friend  of  mine  has.  It  is  a  bird  without  any 
wings  I  He  is  quite  perfect,  with  this  exception,  and  seems  very 
contented  and  happy,  as  he  liops  merrily  about  the  room. 

Vour  constant  reader, 

B.  D. 

THE   BLACKBIRDS'  VISIT. 

Fort  Wavne,  Ind. 

Deak  Jack:  I  want  tn  tell  you  about  a  funny  incident  which 
befell  Mamma  last  spring.  Gne  stormy  night,  last  May,  Mamma 
was  just  preparing  for  bed  when  she  heard  a  queer  noise,  as  if  some 
one  was  throwing  dirt  against  the  window.  She  opened  the  window 
to  look  out  when  in  flew  a  large  crow-blackbird;  he  flew  around  the 
room  and  landed  on  top  of  the  book-case,  and  stayed  there  all  night. 
He  awakened  Mamma  very  early  in  the  morning  with  his  efforts  to 
get  out.  And  out  he  went  as  soon  as  she  raised  the  window.  I  am 
ten  years  old,  and  have  written  this  entirely  alone. 

With  love  to  the  Little  School-ma'am  and  yourself,  I  remain 
always,  your  loving  reader,  Wade  W.  T. 


i88s.] 


J  A  C  K  -  1  i\'  -  Til  E  -  P  U  L  P  1  r 


A  PRUDENT  SPIDER. 

Dear  Jack  :  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  a  curious  thing  I  saw  the  other 
day.    As  I  was  walking  in  tlie  garden,  I  noticed  a  pail  which  had 
not  been  disturbed  for  several  days.   It  stood  upside  down,  and  on  it 
was  a  flower-pot  with  the  open  part  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pail    A  spider  had  taken  possession  of  it,  spinning  a  web  from  some 
light  branches  to  the  flower-pot  in  the  shape  of  a  vortex, 
the  point  of  which  was  around  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
llower-pot,  so  that  when  there  were  no  insects  in  the  web. 
the  spider  could  go  down  (through  the  hole  in  the  top)  into 
the  bottom  of  the  flower-pot,  and  so  be  out  of  sight  and  where 
no  harm  could  be  dune  to  it  by  stones  or  sticks.    Don't  you 
think  that  tliis  was  an  approach  to  reason  on  the  part  of  the 
spider  —  his  providing  for  himself  a  place  that  he  could  retire 
to  with  safety  ?  Yours  respeclfuUv, 

Aleck  C.  P. 

A    MENDED  BUTTERFLY. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
Dear  Jack;  I  write  to  lell  you  about  a  little  butterfly. 
When  I  was  in  St.  Augustine  one  winter,  a  litde  butterfly 
flew  into  the  room  and  then  dropped  down.  Mamma  looked 
at  it  and  found  that  the  wing  was  torn  almost  in  two  parts 
She  stuck  a  piece  of  the  lightest  kind  of  court-plaster  on  it 
and  put  it  out  of  the  window.  It  immediately  began  to  fly 
away.  I  watched  it  until  it  became  so  small  that  I  could  not 
see  it  any  more.  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  I  take  the  St. 
Nicholas  and  like  it  very  much. 

KiTTiE  D.  Taylor. 
THE    ANT  QUESTION. 

Here  are  some  answers  to  the  ant  ques- 
tion in  the  November  St.  NICHOLAS.  I 
print  Howard's  letter  first,  because  letters 
founded  on  personal  observation  please  me 
best.  Herbert's  and  Mary's  letters,  however, 
will  be  found  interesting. 

P.  S.  —  M.,  Edwin  Stanley  T.j  and  Sidney 
A.  S.  also  send  letters,  giving  sul^stantially 
the  same  story. 

Chelsea,  Mass..  October  29. 
Dear  Jack:  In  answer  to  G.  M.  B.'s  query  on  ants,  I 
can  say  that  during  this  last  summer  I  noticed  a  small  ant 
carrying  a  dead  one  larger  than  itself  It  carried  it  up  a 
step  a  foot  high  and  for  about  three  feet  on  a  walk,  and  then 
disappeared,  still  carn-ing  its  burden. 

Ever  yours,  Kowakd  P.  X. 

118  Gell  St..  Smkffielu,  Eni...,  November  2,  1884. 

Dear  Jack  :  In  answer  to  a  querj-  concerning  ants,  in  your 
issue  of  this  month,  I  send  you  the  following  interesting  account 
of  this  solemn  performance,  which  was  witnessed  by  a  gentleman, 
who  thus  describes  it : 

"Two  of  their  companions  came  forward  and  took  up  a  dead 
body  ;  then  two  others  followed  without  any  burden.  Next  came  a 
second  couple  with  another  dead  ant,  and  so  on  until  there  were 
about  forty  pairs.  These  were  followed  by  an  irregular  body  of 
some  two  hundred  or  more.  Occasionally  the  two  laden  ants  stopped 
and  laid  down  the  dead  one,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  two  unbur- 
dened ones  behind.  Thus,  by  occasionally  relieving  each  other, 
they  arrived  at  a  sandy  spot  near  the  sea.  Here  they  dug  holes 
with  their  jaws,  into  which  their  companions  were  laid  and  carefully 
covered.  A  funny  part  of  the  funeral  was  the  attempt  of  six  or  seven 
to  shirk  the  digging  These  were  at  once  killed  by  the  others.  A 
single  ^;ive  was  quickly  dug,  and  they  were  all  dropped  into  it." 

Hopmg  G.  M,  B.  will  see  this,  I  remain,  yours  obediently, 

Hekbekt  Ckai'I'ei-;. 

ScHENECTAD'i ,  N.  .  November  S,  1SS4. 
Dear  Jack:  In  the  November  Si.  Nicholas  I  read  the  letter 
from  G.  M.  B.  about  the  ant  carrying  the  dead  one.  and  I  have 
tried  to  find  out  as  much  about  it  as  I  could :  and  from  what  I  read 
I  gathered  that  the  ants  often  feed  upon  animals,  and  that  they  ren- 
dered "important  service  in  clearing  away  every  vestige  of  the  flesh 
of  dead  animals  "  ;  but  it  did  not  mention  ants  in  particular.  I  also 
read  in  another  place  that  ants  "  prey  upon  the  flesh.  esDecially  the 
soft  parts,  of  others";  and  so  I  gathered  from  it  all  that,  when  an 
ant  was  carried  away  so,  it  was  taken  to  some  place  to  be  eaten. 

Vour  faithful  reader,  jMarv  (aged  13). 

What  do  you  say  to  this,  my  friends?  Have 
any  of  you  ever  seen  a  cannibal  ant,  so  to  speak ; 
and  especially  a  cannibal  ant  in  the  very  act  of 
eating  one  of  his  fellow-beings? 


A    LIVE  JEWEL. 

Dear  Jack  :  Will  you  please  ask  some  of  your  young  naturalist 
friends  to  give  the  name  of  this  beetle?  1  made  the  sketches  from 
an  insect  brought  from  Mexico  by  a  lady,  who  told  mc  that  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  them  "  worn  as  a  sort  of  live  jewel,"  fastened 
by  a  pin  and  liny  gold  chain  to  the  wearer's  dress,  as  represented  in 
my  drawing.  Victor. 


The  Little  School-ma'am  tells  me  that  she  knew 
a  young  lady  in  New  York  City  who  had  one  of 
these  queer  ''jewels."  Though  the  maiden  prob- 
ably would  have  screamed  at  the  sight  of  any  other 
beetle,  she  wore  this  pet  specimen  fastened  to  her 
dress  in  just  the  manner  described  by  Victor  in  his 
letter.  The  beetle  was  of  a  brownish  color  varied 
with  spots  upon  its  back  and  head.  The  young 
lady  was  very  much  surprised  to  tind  that  it  seemed 
to  live  without  eating,  and  the  Little  School-ma'am 
says  that,  although  some  uncommonly  good  eyes 
were  kept  upon  him,  and  the  beetle  moved  about 
slowly,  he  lived  for  months  without  eating  a  7'isiblc 
thing  !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  case?  And 
how  do  )0u  account  for  it? 

I  should  say,  however,  that  the  young  lady's 
beetle  was  not  luminous,  or  light-giving,  as  some 
of  the  Mexican  beetles  are.  \'ictor  does  not  tell 
us  whether  his  beetles  were  or  were  not  luminous. 

A    SINGING  MOUSE. 

H.vMMdNDsi'CiRT,  December. 
Dear  Mr.  Jack:  1  read  in  the  November  Sr.  Nichol.xs  about 
a  mouse  that  catches  flies.  We  have  in  our  house  a  singing  mouse. 
Its  song  is  something  like  gurgling  water;  and  sometimes  in  the 
night  he  sings  so  loud  as  to  keep  us  awake.  He  is  very  cunning. 
My  mamma  has  a  trap  which  sometimes  we  set  to  catch  him,  as  it 
did  not  hurt  him  at  all.  He  will  run  in  the  hole,  and  then  he  can 
not  get  out  again  until  we  open  the  door.  The  funny  thing  now  is 
that  when  we  set  this  trap  we  ha\e  no  more  singing  till  mamma 
takes  it  away,  so  we  have  given  up  catching  him  to  sing  for  us.  He 
does  it  better  when  he  can  choo'-e  his  own  time  for  a  concert.  I  am 
eleven  years  old.  Bertie  Rose. 
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EDITORIAL  XOTES. 


The  title  uf  Mr.  Cheney's  poem  on  page  171  of  this  number  is 
sufficiently  explained  for  most  young  readers  by  the  poem  itself, 
and  nn  boy  or  girl  who  is  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  bass-wood 
will  fail  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Bass-wood  Chaps." 
The  bass-wood  tree  is  the  linden,  or  "white-wood"  tree,  and  it  is 
even  called  "  pumpkin-wood,"  as  it  is  very  soft  and  white,  and 
lacks  the  strength  of  the  hard  woods,  such  as  oak  and  hickor;-. 

Our  apologies  are  due  to  two  lady  contributors  for  errors  of  over- 
sight in  connection  with  the  poem,  "Willow-Ware,"  which  was 
published  in  our  November  number.  The  author's  name  should 
have  appeared,  in  our  Table  of  Contents,  as  Louise  Trumbull  Cogs- 
well, instead  of  Louise  P.  Cogswell;  and  to  the  statement  that 
the  poem  was  illustrated  by  R.  B.  Birch,  should  have  been  added  — 
from  designs  by  Jcanic  Lea  Sojith-jjick. 

The  "Stories  of  Art  and  Artists"  gi\'en  in  this  number  form  only 
the  first  lialf  of  Mrs.  Clement's  paper  on  "  Spanish  Painting,"  and 
the  second  part  —  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  "  Murillo  and  his 
Works" — will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

It  should  be  stated,  also,  that  the  engraving  of  "The  Maids  of 
Honor,"  on  page  176,  represents  only  the  lower  portion  of  Velas- 
quez's famous  painting,  as  it  was  impossible  to  present  an  adequate 


copy  of  the  entire  painting  within  the  compass  of  a  single  page  of 
St.  Nicholas.  But  all  the  figures  and  the  more  important  parts 
of  the  painting  are  included  in  the  engraving.  The  omitted  por- 
tion represented  only  the  ceiling  and  the  upper  walls  of  the  room 
wherein  the  great  artist  has  pictured  the  Little  Princess,  her  maids 
of  honor,  and  himself 

All  the  St.  Nicholas  boys  and  girls  who  read  last  month  Miss 
Edna  Dean  Proctor's  brief  biography  of  the  Czarevitch  of  Russia 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  item,  clipped  from  a  newspaper,  con- 
cerning the  mother  of  Nicholas  Ale.xandrovitch, —  Maria  Feodorovna, 
the  present  Empress  of  Russia.  This  item,  however,  appeared  a 
few  years  ago,  before  she  became  tlie  Empress,  and  while  she  was 
Czarevna,  or  Crown  Princess  : 

"  The  Czarevna  has  four  beautiful  children  —  the  eldest,  Nicholas  ; 
the  second,  George,  who  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  early 
pictures  of  Alexander  IL  ;  and  two  much  younger  ones,  Xenia  and 
Michael.  She  has  accompanied  her  husband  to  all  parts  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  and  has  gained  the  affection  of  the  people,  particularly 
of  the  Poles.  In  the  winter,  at  the  Anitchkov  Palace,  she  has 
an  annual  Christmas-tree;  but  it  is  not  invariably  the  children  of  the 
nobles  who  are  invited,  but  a  number  from  the  most  squalid  homes  in 
St.  Petersburg,  recommended  by  some  of  the  members  of  a  society 
for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  these  are  always  sent  away  with  a  good 
stock  of  warm  clothing,  as  well  as  the  customary  presents." 
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London. 

Dear  Old  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  been  taking  you  in  for  four 
years.  I  have  a  \  ery  jolly  uncle,  who  sends  you  to  me  every  month, 
at  school.  We  all  prefer  you  to  any  of  the  English  magazines.  1  am 
twelve  years  old.  We  all  want  to  hear  some  more  about  "  The 
Dalzells  of  Daisydown."    I  am  one  of  your  faithfid  readers. 

Florence  M. 

Our  little  English  friend  will  be  glad  to  discover  in  this  number 
of  St.  Nicholas,  "some  more  about  'The  Dalzells  of  Daisydown,'" 
and  we  trust  their  adventures  on  an  ice-yacht  will  prove  as  interest- 
ing as  the  doings  of  the  young  people  when  they  were  at  Dalzell 
HaU. 


RocKFORD,  WiL.,  Del.,  i88.^. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  a  great  many  years, 
but  I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  so  I  hope  you  will  find  a 
place  in  the  Letter-box  for  this.  I  have  a  great  many  pets,  the 
nicest  one  being  a  pony,  of  which  1  am  \ery  fond.  I  have  a  beau- 
tiful home  on  the  Brandywine  creek,  about  two  miles  out  of  Wil- 
mington. For  the  last  ten  years  some  of  our  friends  have  had  a 
picnic  on  the  Fourth  of  July  on  the  grounds  around  our  house. 
Ever>'body  provides  something,  and  my  papa  has  a  large  table  put 
up  on  the  lawn,  on  which  they  spread  the  dinner,  and  altogether  we 
have  great  fun.  I  enjoy  reading  your  stories  ver\'  much.  I  think 
the  "  Spinning-wheel  Stories"  and  "Historic  Boys"  are  two  of 
your  nicest  stories.  Your  faithful  reader,        LiLLlE  R.  B. 


Presque  Isle,  Maine. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  long  intended  to  write  to  you  and 
tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  your  delightful  pages,  but  I  have  never 
done  so  before.  I  think  the  "  Spinning-wheel  Stories"  are  ver^' inter- 
esting. In  fact,  all  of  Miss  Alcott's  works  are  charming.  "  Uncle 
Russell's  Floral  Letter"  was  very  pretty.  He  must  be  a  nice  uncle. 
I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  to  the  St.  Nicholas  from  so  far 
north.  We  have  very  cold  winters  here,  but  the  summers  are 
pleasant.  I  love  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Letter-box,  and  wish  I 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  the  boys  and  girls.  I  send  my 
love  to  them  and  to  you,  too,  dear  St.  Nichol.^s.  I  do  hope  you  'II 
find  room  to  print  this  letter.  Yours  very  truly,  Clover. 


St.  Thomas,  Dak.,  October,  1S84. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  sec  so  many  hoys  and  girls  writing  to 
you,  and  I  have  resolved  to  follow  their  example.    I  would  say, 
what  a  great  many  have  said  before  me:  "St.  Nicholas  is  the 
nicest  magazine  I  ever  saw."  Papa  liked  the  story  of  "  The  Tinkham 


Brothers'  Tide-mill,"  and  he  used  to  be  as  anxious  as  I  for  your 
magazine  to  come.  I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters  to  enjoy  reading 
it  with  me,  but  my  papa  and  mamma  like  it  ver>'  much,  I  liked 
your  "  Floral  Letter,"  but  yuu  did  not  print  the  answer  m  the  Octo- 
ber number.  I  think  I  have  the  answer.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  to  you,  and  I  have  taken  you  three  years.  I  think  I 
will  close,  as  you  have  a  great  many  correspondents,  I  am  sure. 

Your  twelve-year  old  subscriber,  Helen  S. 


Here  is  a  pair  of  letters  from  two  sisters  living  in  jMontevideo  : 

Montevideo,  August,  1884. 

Mv  Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  dolls  like  Kittie  R  ,  but 

mine  are  all  girls.  My  youngest  is  Lily  ;  of  course  she  is  the  most 
spoiled.  She  is  four.  Then  comes  ^laijorie.  She  has  just  come 
from  France.  Then  Violet,  and  then  the  oldest  is  Helen  Edith.  She 
plays  the  piano  very  well.  I  like  the  Stories  for  "  Very  Little 
Folk."  I  am  not  so  fond  of  books  as  Maud;  my  pet  books  are 
"  The  Children  of  the  New  Forest"  and  "  What  Katie  Did."  I 
am  a  little  Irish  girl,  but  I  don't  remember  Ireland  nor  England, 
because  I  have  been  in  Montevideo  so  long.  They  all  talk  Spanish 
here.  How  nice  it  would  be  to  hear  everj-  one  talk  English,  as  they 
do  at  home  or  in  the  States.  I  am  your  friend, 

Mary  Ida  J. 

Montevideo,  August,  1884. 
My  Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  like  your  book  ^ery  much.  I  was 
verjr  much  interested  in  "  The  Hoosier  School-boy  "  and  "  An  Old- 
fashioned  Thanksgiving."  We  live  in  winter  at  iMontevideo;  in 
summer  we  go  to  the  sea-side,  and  ha\-e  very  good  fun  down  there. 
I  am  six  years  old.  We  have  a  beautiful  large  azotea.  which  means 
a  flat  roof  on  the  house,  with  a  low  wall  surrounding  it.  We  have 
pigeons  up  there,  and  there  was  a  little  ostrich,  but  he  died;  and 
we  had  ducks  and  chickens  up  there,  too,  and  a  great  many  ban- 
tams. The  other  houses  here  Iiave  roofs  like  that,  but  some  little 
wee  houses  have  slanring  roofs.  I  suppose  you  have  slanting  roofs, 
like  those  in  "  Punch,"  and  St.  Nichol.\s  pictures.  I  did  n't  write 
this  letter.    Koten,  my  sister,  did  it  for  me,  but  I  said  the  words. 

I  am  your  little  friend,  El.^ine  Macd  J. 

We  must  return  our  thanks  for  pleasant  letters  received  from 
the  following  young  friends  :  Helen  Russ,  IMary  Russ,  Sarah  Russ, 
George  Yost.  A.  Johannsen,  Arthur  C.  Eddy,  Ernestine  Haskell, 
Genevieve  Cummins,  Lily  P.  Cobb,  Mamie  Hatcher  Ferguson, 
Freddie  H.,  Victor  W.  Ferris,  W.  C.  S.,  Helen  L.  C,  Willfe  Du- 
lany,  S.  K.  M.,  Belle,  Melville  F  ,  Coralie  N.  Kenfield,  Percy  Weir 
Arnold,  Jessie  R.,  Bessie  Rhodes,  I\Iiss  K.  Victor^-,  and  D.  I\L  W. 


iSSj.) 
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AGASSIZ  ASSOCIATION— I'ORTV-FIFTH  REPORT 


The  latest  number  mi  our  register  of  members  of  the  A.  A.  is 
8099.  The  latest  Chapt'jr  formed  is  number  730.  Philadelphia  has 
the  honor  of  having  formed  a  larger  number  of  Chapters  than  any 
other  city. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  exhausted,  and  we  have 
begun  again  with  "  A'  "  and  "  B  ."  Chicago  is  not  far  behind,  hav- 
ing a  "  W  "  branch,  and  New  York  has  reached  "  Q."  We  record 
the  following: 


New  Chapters. 


1^0. 
716 
717 
71S 
719 


JVawe.  jVo.  0/  Members. 

Deep  River,  Conn.  (A) .  . 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  (B)  

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (D)  

Philadelphia,    Pa.  (A). 


720  Prairie  Du  Sac,  Wis.  (A) ,  - 

721  Philadelphia,    Pa.    (B').  . 

722  St.  Luuis  Mo.  (E)  

723  Hopkinton,  Mass.   (A) .  . . . 

724  Jewett  City,  Conn.  (A).. 

725  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  (B) 

726  Millingion,  N.  J.  (A)  

727  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (E)  

728  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  (A).  .. 

729  Boston,  Mass,  (F)  

730  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  (A)., 


1316  So. 


Adihrss. 
13.  .John  L.Deartng. 
10..  Arthur  I.  Hammond. 
12.  .J.  C.  Drake,  274  24th  Street. 
7. -A.    N.    Seal,    141S  Bouvier 
Street. 
15.  ,N.  H.  Burdlc. 
6..EIlwood    Carpenter,    865  N. 

1 6th  Street. 
6  .  Ed.  Strassburger, 
Ewing  Avenue. 
5.. Geo.  W,  Chandler. 
;;5.  .Charles  E.  Prior. 
24 .  .  ( >rlin  Hemenway. 
22.  -  Miss  Emilie  Schumacher. 
4 . .  Miss  Agnes  Lydon,  125  Huron 

Street. 
5..Chas.  F.  Hotchkin. 
4.  .Miss  Alice  D.  Heustis,  20  Mc- 
Lean Street. 
4.  .L.  E.  Empkie,  log  Main  Street. 


429 
550 


Discontinued. 

Newport,  R.  I.  (A)  F.  J.  Cotton. 

Galesburgh,  111.  (A)   C.  F.  Gettemy. 

Dorchester,  Mass  Miss  Miriam  Badlam. 

Galesburgh,  III.  (B)  C.  F.  Gettemy. 


8    Philadelphia  (A). 


Reorganized. 
  4..H.  Crawley,  307  Arch  Street. 

Exchange  Llst. 


Caddis  cases,  for  offers. — James  C.  Myers,  Columbia,  Pa. 

California  marine,  land,  and  fresh-water  shells,  wanted  in  ex- 
change for  shells  from  other  places.  Correspondence  desired  with 
all  interested  in  conchology. — Please  send  list  to  Thomas  Morgan, 
Somerville,  N.  J.  (Somerset  Co.) 

Rattlesnakes'  rattles,  minerals,  and  eggs,  for  minerals. — Charles 
T.  Ennis,  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Correspondence,  with  a  view  to  exchange. — H.  W.  Fenno,  Sec. 
Ch.  24,  Mattappn,  Mass. 

Birds'  Eggs  and  Minerals.  Please  write  before  sending  speci- 
mens.— Miss  May  B.  Ladel,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Spathic  Iron  Ore,  Serpentine,  Petrosilex,  and  Starfish,  for  geode. 
irilobite,  malachite,  etc.  —  Miss  Sadie  True,  Salisbury,  Essex  Co  , 
Mass. 

Changgp  Aduioesses. 


146.  (/').  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Which  is  the  largest  flower 
in  the  world  ?  "  I  send  a  description  of  the  Rnfflcsia  Arnoldi,  It  is 
found  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  growing  upon  the  creeping  roots 
of  a  plant  known  as  the  Cissns  lianas.  Its  flowers  first  appear  as  a 
succession  tif  rough  knobs,  rising  along  the  low  roots  of  the  cissus. 
At  first  as  small  as  a  hazel-nut,  these  buds  finally  reach  the  size  of  a 
small  head  of  cabbage.  The  brown  blossom  bursts  out  with  over- 
lapping petals.  As  the  gigantic  flower  (from  twenty-four  to  fony 
inches  in  diameter)  expands,  the  thick,  pulpy,  flesh-colored  petals 
diffuse  a  repulsi\e  odor  and  quickly  decay. —  Hiram  H.  Bice,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

146.  Flics. — How  do  flies  alight  on  the  ceiling?  Do  they  turn 
themselves  over  in  the  air  so  as  to  bring  their  feet  uppermost?  or 

how  ? 

147.  Snails. —  Papa  and  I  possess  a  "snailcvy,"  as  we  call  it. 
We  have  snails  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  spawn  with  a  small 
dot  in  the  middle,  to  an  old  patriarch  that  we  have  as  school- 
master to  keep  the  young  snails  out  of  mischief. 

148.  Prairie-dogs. —  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  food 
of  prairie-dogs  ?  "  they  live  on  grnss  roots.  'I  his  kills  the  grass 
around  their  burrows,  so  that  they  are  often  compelled  to  move  and 
dig  others  near  fresh  grass.  The  burrowing-owl  lakes  possession  ol 
the  abandoned  holes.  A  pair  of  caged  prairie-dogs  were  raised  on 
cabbage-leaves  and  corn.  —  Frank  H.  Wilcox,  Parker,  Colorado. 

149.  Sgidrrt'ls  Drinking. —  Our  pet  squirrels  (a  red  and  a  gray) 
both  drink  water.  I  wonder  how  wild  squirrels  can  get  water  in 
winter  — Estella  E.  Clark. 

150.  Lca/'Tollers. —  I  spent  a  whole  morning,  and  many  more 
might  well  be  spent,  in  examining  the=e  strange  inb^ecis  Some 
rolled  the  leaf,  and  ate  all  except  the  ribs  and  \cins.  Some 
drew  the  edges  of  the  leaf  together  and  ate  them  away.  These 
formed  trumpet-like  houses  of  various  shapes.  Some  ate  out  oval 
pieces  from  the  leaf,  and  then  crawled  in  and  fastened  the  edges 
together.  Others  ate  the  leaf  in  long  lines,  forming  curious  patterns. 
All  these  specimens  seem  to  have  a  liking  (or  a  hatred)  for  the  maple 
and  the  beech — F.  V.  Corregan. 

151.  Sivarins  of  A  rchippus. —  One  day  in  September  I  saw  swarms 
and  swarms  of  great  archippus  butterflies  flying  toward  the  south. 
At  first  I  thought  they  were  birds.  I  watched  them  for  an  hour. 
Some  of  tliem  flew  so  high  that  they  were  almost  out  of  sight.  Do 
butterflies  migrate  ?  —  Arthur  Espy,  CUfton,  Ohio. 

152.  What  bird  is  it?  —  Seven  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length: 
wing,  three  and  three-quarters ;  bill,  three-quarter  inch ;  tarsus, 
three-quarter  inch.  Sides  of  neck  and  breast,  ye'low  ;  a  black  line 
on  throat  from  bill  to  breast ;  upper  part  of  head,  yellowish  olive ; 
back  and  wings,  dusky  :  under  part,  dirty  white :  upper  part  of  tail 
and  tail  coverts,  yellowish  olive  ;  under  part  of  tail,  yellow  ;  bill,  sharp 
and  nearly  straight. — Frank  H.  Wilcox,  Parker,  Colorado. 

153.  DragOJi-JJy  pnpa. — I  kept  the  pupa  of  a  dragon-fly  in  a 
glass  of  water,  containing  a  little  stick  on  which  it  might  climb  out. 
It  lived  on  flies,  which  came  down  the  stick  to  drink.  It  remained 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  the  side  of  the  stick,  and 
when  a  fly  came  within  reach  it  suddenly  drew  it  into  the  water  and 
devoured  it.  —  Alonzo  H.  Stewart,  Washington,  D.  C. 

154.  Katydid  eggs. — I  watched  some  katydid  eggs  hatch.  The 
eggs  split,  and  the  top  opened  like  a  cover — G.  Wilson  Eeaitj'. 

155.  Plectrodera  Scalator. —  One  of  our  beetles  {PLrtfodcra 
Scalator,  Fab.),  found  by  me  in  a  log,  is  the  first  one  found  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     It  is  a  nati\e  of  Texas, — A.  H.  S. 

156.  Iniclligencc  of  Ants. — I  am  no  longer  skeptical  in  regard 
to  the  intelligence  of  ants.  In  lifting  a  stone,  a  large  ants'  nest  was 
exposed.  I  made  an  experiment.  I  laid  a  stick  on  some  of  ihc 
Iar\'a;,  so  that  they  could  be  seen,  but  could  not  be  pulled  out.  After 
trj'ing  in  vain  to  pull  them  out,  the  ants  went  in  a  body  to  one  end 
of  the  stick,  and,  by  a  combined  mo\ement  in  the  same  direction, 
pulled  off  the  stick,  and  carried  away  the  lar\'32.  —  G.  W.  B. 


Please  change  my  address  from  P,  O.  Box  10S6,  Norwich,  Conn., 
to  65  Washington  Street,  Norwich,  Conn.    A.  L.  Aitken,  Ch.  616. 

Address  of  R.  S.  Cross,  Sec.  Ch.  601,  is  changed  from  West  Point, 
Miss.,  to  Purvis.  Miss. 

Secretary  of  Ch.  i£'6,  Geneva,  New  York,  is  now  F.  D.  Reed. 

Notes. 

146.  Largest  Fb'y':oer —  (a).  In  your  report  for  October.  I  noticed 
the_  question,  "  What  is  the  largest  flower  in  the  world  ?  "  There  is  a 
resident  of  this  city  who  has  in  his  garden  a  Victoria  Regia,  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  largest  flowers  in  the  world  Its  leaves  are 
five  feet  in  diameter.  Last  Sunday  it  was  open,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  who  witnessed  the  beautiful  sight.  There  is  also  an 
old-fashioned  magnolia,  which  measures  almost  the  same  as  the  Vic- 
toria Regia.— Alice  T.  Palfrey,  230  4th  Street,  New  Orieans,  La. 


Rei'orts  fro:\i  Ctiatters. —  Friends. 

653,  Providence,  C.  We  ha\'e  increased  from  3  members  to  9. 
Our  president  has  an  enormous  collection  of  minerals  —  about  1200 
specimens.  He  has  been  collecting  only  a  year  and  a  half — F.  S. 
Phillips,  Sec. 

575,  Spencer,  Mass.  We  are  doing  finely.  There  are  15  of  us, 
and  all  are  enthusiastically  at  work.  Our  essays  and  talks  have 
been  so  successful  that  we  are  going  to  have  debates.  We  all  feel 
that  we  are  having  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  w  inter. — May  B. 
Ladd,  Sec. 

679,  De  Pere,  Wis.  (E).  Our  Chapter  has  grown  so  that  we  now 
have  16  members,  and  all  seem  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest.  We 
have  been  studying  snails  pretty  thoroughly,  and  have  found  about 
thirty  kinds  from  Fo.xshire  alone.  Next  summer  we  intend  to  make 
excursions  to  all  parts  of  the  countr\'.  —  B.  L.  Parker.  Sec 
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612,  Urbana,  Ohio  (C).  We  have  a  growing  and  flourishing 
circle  of  little  people,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  under  the 
guidance  of  two  faithful  mothers.  We  have  been  studying  the  com- 
mon things  so  essential  to  life  and  comfort,  and  of  which  we  knew 
so  little.  Wood,  coal,  paper,  salt,  pepper,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  have 
a  new  interest  since  we  learned  of  their  origin  and  nature.  We  bid 
all  our  friends  of  the  A.  A.  ''God-speed"  in  the  delightful  work. — 
E.  M.  S.  Houston,  Sec. 

256,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  In  reporting  for  our  Chapter,  I 
have  nothing  but  encouragement  to  give.  We  have  increased  in 
numbers,  and  our  meetings  in  interest.  Each  member  pursues  his 
favorite  branch  of  natural  science 

At  each  meeting,  an  original  paper,  called  GatJiermgs,  is  read, 
for  the  most  part  describing  something  actually  observed  by  our 
members.  At  every  other  meeting  questions  are  distributed,  and 
answered  at  the  next  meeting. 

We  have  visited  the  Agassiz  Museum,  at  Cambridge,  and  now 
the  Newton  Chapters  are  planning  to  hold  a  united  meeting. — Mr>. 
A.  A.  Smith,  Sec. 

314,  Lancaster,  Pa.  We  have  taken  several  steps  upward.  We 
have  adopted  the  scrap-book  system  spoken  of  at  the  Convention. — 
E.  R.  Heitshu,  Sec. 

601,  Purvis,  Miss.  We  have  found  by  experience  that  a  note- 
book is  invaluable. — R.  S.  Cross,  Sec. 

564,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Four  of  our  members  spent  six  weeks  in 
camp  by  the  ocean,  last  summer,  and  collected  many  fine  specimens 
—  for  example:  star-fish,  about  150  specimens;  50  sea-urchins :  25 
sponges;  shells,  about  225;  marine  algse,  500  specimens;  insects, 
^50  —  total,  1600.  Our  Chapter  is  progressing,  and  we  are  now  think- 
ing of  procuring  a  room. — Wilbur  M.  Swctt.  Sec. 


136,  Columbia,  Pa.  Our  Chapter  is  in  a  better  condition  than 
ever  before.  After  the  vacation  we  reorganized,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  making  our  society  a  success.  We  sent  a  committee 
before  the  school  board  to  ask  for  a  room.  The  request  was  granted. 
We  collected  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  an  $18  cabinet  and  chairs 
for  the  room.  We  have  twenty-three  active  members,  all  of  whom 
are  very  enthusiastic.  Our  collection  is  rapidly  increasing.  We  have 
a  regular  programme  for  each  meeting. — James  C.  Myers,  Sec. 

The  Snow-crvstal  Pki?,e. 
In  answer  to  several  questioners  : 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  exact  velocity  of  the  wind.  State 
whether  there  is  a  violent,  strong,  or  moderate  wind,  or  none. 

2.  Instruments  may  be  used  in  making  the  drawings. 

3.  Each  competitor  may  send  as  many  more  than  the  required 
number  as  he  wishes. 

4.  None  but  members  of  the  A.  A.  may  compete. 

As  an  experiment,  the  reports  given  above  have  been  drawn  from 
my  pigeon-hole  quite  at  random.  Can  any  one  doubt,  after  reading 
them,  that  our  A.  A.  is  growing  rapidly  in  strength  and  enthusiasm  ? 

It  would  be  an  assistance  in  preparing  our  monthly  report,  if  the 
secretaries  would  write  their  natural  history  notes,  and  the  report  of 
the  doings  of  their  Chapters  on  separate  pages,  following  in  a  gene- 
ral way  the  models  here  given. 

President's  address :  Harlan  H.  Ballard, 

Principal  of  T.enox  Academy,  Lenox,  Mass. 
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NOVEIi  ACROSTIC. 

Each  ot  the  words  described  contains  five  letters.  When  rightly 
arranged, —  not  in  the  order  here  given, —  the  initials,  reading  down- 
ward, will  spell  the  name  of  an  American  poet;  and  the  third  row 
of  letters,  reading  upward,  will  spell  the  name  of  an  English  poet. 

Cross- Words:  i.  Consequendy.  2.  Makes  smooth  by  pressing. 
3.  Aji  insurgent.  4.  A  person  — usually  a  mischievous  one.  5.  A 
cloth  for  wiping  the  hands.  6.  One  devoid  of  understanding.  7. 
Blunder.    8.  To  color  sligliily.  bertha  c. 

CONCEALED  LETTERS. 

FOR  'I'Ol'NGER  PUZZLERS. 


How  MANY  and  what  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  concealed  in  the 
foregoing  diagram  ?  s.  a.  s, 

SYNCOPATIONS. 

I,  Syncopate  a  fruit,  and  leave  to  yawn.  2.  Syncopate  food,  and 
leave  formed  by  education.  3.  Syncopate  to  weave,  and  leave  a 
nail.  4.  Syncopate  to  fetch,  and  leave  a  vessel  with  two  masts.  5. 
Syncopate  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  leave  a  narration.  6.  Syncopate 
discovered,  and  leave  capital.  7.  Syncopate  oscillation,  and  leave  to 
utter  melodious  sounds. 

The  syncopated  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  something  occasion- 
ally seen  in  summer.  patience. 

CHARADE. 

If  from  my  Jiisi  my  second  you  take, 

My  ivholc  you  do  attam  ; 
If  to  my  first  my  second  you  join^ 

My  ivlwle  you  have  again.  w.  h.  a. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  seventj-  letters,  and  am  a  couplet  from  Pope's 
"  Essay  on  Criticism." 

My  44-25-66-26-38-42  is  gloomy.  I^Iy  47-15-21-6-24  is  to  walk 
in  a  pompous  way.  My  64-34-11-59-70  is  a  young  person.  My 
8-68-27-63  is  part  of  a  stocking.  My  41-14-12-39-48-17-67  is  a 
bed  or  layer.    My  49-20-31-33-13  are  troublesome  to  gardeners. 


My  37-29-46-4-22-1-58-23  is  to  forbid.  My  36-3-65-51-45  is  a 
seat  without  a  back.  My  57-61-53-7-18-16-56  are  rags.  I\Iy  ig- 
43-69-30-5-32  is  one  who  gains  favors  by  flattery.  My  52-9-54  is 
a  large  body  of  water.  My  50-35-62-60-55  is  abounding  with  hills. 
My  10-40-28-2  is  a  small  wind-instrument  used  chiefly  to  accom- 
pany a  drum.  "CORNELLS  BLIMBER." 

PI. 

Smope,  kilc  rustpice,  rea  fo  tefidfern  torss, 
Mose  treteb  ta  a  snadtice,  stoher  earn; 
Mose  velo  het  kard,  mose  hoosec  het  searclet  tilgh, 
Dan  lydobl  angelchle  eth  stmo  cierping  yee ; 
Mose  sealep  orf  noce,  mose  liwl  reevrof  sleepa. 

CAROLINE  M.  WHEELER. 

EASY  ANAGRAMS. 

The  letters  of  each  of  the  anagrams  here  given  maybe  transposed 
to  form  the  name  of  an  important  citj'. 

I.  Ipsar.  2.  Donoln.  3.  More.  4.  Erbnii.  5.  Damdir.  6. 
Noblis.  7.  Yenkowr  8.  Amsdar.  9.  Pilrolveo.  10.  Vedren.  11. 
Tiasun.     12.  Tatucalc.  j.  c.  H. 

HALF  SQUARE. 

I.  A  CHI  RCH  festival  occurring  in  January.  2.  A  Sound  in  the 
east  part  of  North  Carolina.  3.  To  inclose  within  walls.  4.  A 
feather.  5.  To  engage,  6.  A  single  point  on  a  card  or  die.  7.  A 
word  of  negation.    8.  A  vowel.  pennywig. 

DOUBLE  CROSS-WOKDS. 

This  differs  from  the  ordinary  cross-word  enigma  by  requiring 
two  answers  instead  of  one.  The  first  letter  of  each  answer  is  "  In 
Nathan  but  not  in  Will,"  the  second  "  In  Walter  but  not  in  Bill,'-' 
and  so  on  until  the  two  answers  have  been  spelled.  The  first  answer 
is  a  time  for  merr>'-making,  and  also  the  name  of  a  play  by  Shake- 
speare ;  the  second  answer  is  a  pleasant  greeting. 

In  Nathan,  not  In  Will; 
In  Walter,  not  in  Bill; 
In  Stephen,  not  in  Lon ; 
In  Alphin,  not  in  John; 
In  Fanny,  not  in  Sue; 
In  Tina,  not  in  Lou; 
In  Henry,  not  in  Nick; 
In  Newton,  not  in  Dick  ; 
In  Milly,  not  in  Ann; 
In  Gertrude,  not  in  Nan 
In  Martha,  not  in  Poll; 

In  Chester,  not  in  Sol.  c\'ril  de.^n'E. 
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of  dots  in  the  foregoing  diagram.  The  central  letters,  reading  from 
the  bottom  upward,  will  spell  the  name  of  n  famous  American  born 
in  January,  many  years  ago.  He  is  the  author  of  the  rebuff  on  th*; 
kite. 

IIOUK-GLAS8. 

The  centrals,  reading  downward,  name  a  certain  kind  of 
puzzles. 

Cross-words  :  i.  Problems.  2.  Seasoning.  3.  Era.  4. 
In  cognizant.  5,  The  gfid  of  shepherds.  6  Attendants.  7. 
A  gift.  i  TiEi;. 

FRAMED  WOKD-SQtAKE. 


ILLUSTKATEU   KITE  PUZZLE. 


Place  the  names  of  the  eight  objects  around  the  kite  in  such  a 
way  that  the  number  of  their  letters  will  correspond  to  the  number 


Frame  :  From  r  to  2,  a  name  by  which  the  frost-weed  is 
'      sometimes  called  ;  from  3  to  4,  a  storm  with  falling  snow  : 
from  5  to  6,  a  shop  where  books  are  kept  for  sale ;  from 
7  to  S,  nameless. 
Included  Word-sqi'are  :   1.  The  name  of  a  cold  substance, 
crystals  of  which  late  in  autumn  shoot  from  the  cracked  bark  of 
the  plant  named  by  the  letters  from  i  to  2.     2.  To  study.    3.  To 
terminate.  J.  I'-  n. 

EA!^V  AVOICD-fSQlAHES. 

I.  1.  A  color,  2.  A  regulation.  3.  A  girl's  name.  4.  A 
division  of  time.    II.  i.  To  be  conveyed.   2.  A  notion.   3.  Beloved- 

4,  A  title  of  nobility.  III.  i.  False.  2.  Robust.  3.  A  plant 
found  in  warm  countries.    4.  To  encounter. 

"blossom"   A'Sli  C.  G.  E. 

DOIBLE  ACR08TICS. 

The  cross-words  are  of  iniequal  length. 

I.  The  primals  and  finals  each  name  a  philosopher  who  died 
recently:  one  an  Englishman,  one  an  American. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  long  for.  2.  Fright.  3.  A  train  of  attend- 
ants.   4.  An  animal  resembling  a  monkey,  peculiar  to  Madagascar. 

5.  The  edible  roots  of  a  creeping  plant.  6.  A  place  of  restraint. 
7.  Release. 

II.  The  primals  will  name  the  home  of  the  philosopher  named  by 
the  primals  of  the  foregoing  acrostic  ;  the  finals  will  name  the  home 
of  the  philosopher  named  by  the  finals  of  the  previous  acrostic. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  fine,  thin  fabric.  2.  A  man  of  distinguished 
valor.  3.  To  surround.  4.  Concise.  5.  A  dry  starch  prepared 
from  the  pith  of  certain  palms.  6.  A  kind  of  duck,  7.  One  of  the 
small  planets  whose  orbit  is  situated  between  those  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  DYClE. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

Christmas  Puzzle.    In  hoc  signo  vinces  {Under  this  standard        Synxopations.     Saint  Nicholas.     Cross-words:   i.  mi-Scar-ry. 

thou  shalt  conquer).    1.  Idol.    2.  Nose.    3.  Helm.    4.  Owls.    5.  2.   w-Arm-ing,     3.  s-lmp-ly.     4.  con-Not-e.     5.  do-Tag-e.  6. 

sCow.     6.  iSle.     7.  mice.     8.  oGee.     9.  boNe.     jo.  roOf.     11.  ton-Nag-e.     7.  m-Inn-ow.     S.  s-Cream-ing.     9.  w-Her-e.  10. 

hiVe.    12.  coll.    13.  chiN.    14.  chiC.    15.  treE.    16.  tarS.  m-Omen-t.    11.  s-Lop-py.    12.  p-Ant-ry.    13.  re-Serve-d. 

Double  Cross-word  Enigma.    Nativity,  Yule-tide.  Half-square,    i.  Bigoted.    2.  Imaged.     3.  Gaged.    4.  Ogee. 

Peculiar  Acrostics.    Christmas,  Mistletoe.    Cross- words;  i.  5.  Ted.    6.  Ed.    7.  D. 
beCalMed.     2.    beHavIng.      3.    caResSed.     4.    prImaTes.     5.        Diamond,    i.  D.    2.  Sir.    3.  Meres.    4.  Selects.    5.  Direction. 

asSaiLed.    6.  caTerErs.    7.  coMpuTer.     8.  drAgoOns.    g.    As-  6.  Rectify.    7.  Stiff.    S.  Soy.    9.  N. 

SayErs.  Charade.    Mistify.  Diagonals.    Hellebore.    Cross-words:  i.  Holly.    2.  sEver.  3. 

Beheadings.     Alcott.      Cross-words:    i.   A-lack.    2.   L-edge.  saLvo.    4.  ambLe.    5.  cablE.    6.  DerBy.     7.  flOod.     S.  cRypi. 

3.  C-reed.    4.  0-zone.     5.  T-heir.     6.  T-hump.  9.  Exalt. 

The  names  of  those  who  send  solutions  are  printed  in  the  second  number  after  that  in  which  the  puzzles  appear.  Answers  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  "  Riddle-bo.\,"  care  of  The  Century  Co..  33  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  October  Number  were  received,  too  late  for  acknowledgment  in  the  December  number,  from  Bella 
and  Cora  Web  1,  Frankfort,  Germany,  6— Edward  F.  Milthorp,  i. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  November  Number  were  received,  before  No\'ember  20,  from  Millie  Ward —  Harrison  G. — 
Kathie  Leets— Thomas  C.  Wilford —"  Andrew  Aguecheek  "  —  S.  N.  R.— Maggie  T.  Turrill  — Lucy  M.  Bradley— Fred  Thwails  — 
Harry  M.  Wheelock. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  November  Number  were  received,  before  November  20,  from  Blanche  D.,  i  —  James  D.  Sparkman, 
jr.,  I  —  A.  and  S.  Livingston,  t  —  Gracie  S.  P.,  i  —  Paul  Reese,  9  —  Effie  K.  Talboys,  4  —  Will  F.  Lutz,  2  —  Bob  Howard,  2  —  Hessie 
D.  Boylston,  i —  "Neptune."  6  —  Carrie  H.  Cooper,  4  —  A.  L.  Zeckendorf,  i  —  Willie  Trautwine,  4 — Harrj'  G.  Light,  6  —  AIe.\.  Laid- 
law,  I  —  Kittie  Greenwood  Darling.  5  —  Anna  K.  Bultard.  5  —  Albert  J.  Sullivan.  3  —  Nicodemus,  3  —  Vici.  i  —  F.  W.  Islip,  9 — Hugh 
and  Cis,  9  —  Ida  and  Edith,  6  —  ¥S.  Muriel  Grundv.  7  — "  Rex  and  I."  i  —  Ida  Maude  Preston,  q  — James  Connor.  4 —  Willie  Sheraton, 
2  —  George  Habenicht,  i  — "Wanderers  of  the  L.  C,"  1  —  Jennie  Balch,  i  —  Jen  and  Edie,  i  — "  The  D.  P.  of  the  L.  G.  G.  S."  i  —  Alice 

C.  Schoonmaker,  i. 


"  Thosh  four  youngsters  of  Jack's"  wish  that  Uncle  Theophilus  Phipps's  memory  was  as  good  as  his  intentions;  and  little 
number  five,  whom  Uncle  T.  P.  has  never  heard  of,  thinks  the  world  has  all  gone  wrong. 
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DRIVEN    BACK   TO  EDEN. 
By  E.  p.  Roe. 


Chapter  I. 

ROBERT  DURHAM   BEGINS  HIS  STORY. 

"  Where  are  the  children  ?  " 

"They  can't  be  far  away,"  replied  my  wife, 
looking  up  from  her  preparations  for  supper. 
"  Bobsey  was  here  a  moment  ago.  As  soon  as 
my  back  is  turned  he 's  out  and  away.  I  have  n't 
seen  Merton  since  he  brought  his  books  from 
school,  and  1  suppose  Winnie  is  upstairs  in  the 
Daggetts'  apartment." 

"  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  could  keep  the  children 
at  home  more,"  I  said,  a  little  petulantly. 

"I  wish  you  would  go  and  find  them  for  me 
now,  and  to-morrow  would  take  my  place  —  for 
just  one  day,"  she  replied. 

"  Well,  well,"  I  said,  with  a  laugh  that  had  no 
mirth  in  it;  "only  one  of  your  wishes  stands 
much  chance  of  being  carried  out.  I  '11  find  the 
children  now,  if  I  can  without  the  aid  of  the  police. 
Mousie,  do  you  feel  stronger  to-night  ? " 

These  words  were  spoken  to  a  pale-faced  girl  of 
fourteen,  who  appeared  to  be  scarcely  more  than 
twelve,  so  diminutive  was  her  frame. 

"Yes,  Papa,"  she  replied,  a  faint  smile  flitting 
like  a  ray  of  light  across  her  features.  She  always 
said  she  was  better,  but  still  she  was  nex-er  well ; 
and  her  quiet  ways  and  tones  had  led  to  the  house- 
hold name  of  "  Mousie." 

As  I  was  descending  the  narrow  stair-way,  I 
was  almost  overthrown  by  a  torrent  of  children 
pouring  down  from  the  flats  above.  In  the  dim 
Vol.  Xll.  — i6. 


light  of  a  gas-burner  I  saw  that  Bobsey  was  one 
of  the  reckless  atoms.  He  had  not  heard  my 
voice  in  the  uproar,  and  before  I  could  reach  him, 
he,  with  the  others,  had  burst  out  at  the  street 
door  and  was  dashing  toward  the  nearest  corner. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  slipped  away  in  order  to  take 
part  in  a  race,  and  I  found  him  "squaring  off"  at 
a  bigger  boy,  who  had  tripped  him  up.  Without 
a  word  I  carried  him  home,  followed  by  the  jeers 
and  laughter  of  the  racers,  the  girls  making  their 
presence  known,  in  the  early  December  twilight, 
by  the  shrillness  of  their  voices  and  by  manners 
no  gentler  than  those  of  the  boys. 

I  put  down  the  child  —  he  was  only  seven  )'ears  of 
age — in  the  middle  of  our  general  living-room, 
and  looked  at  him.  His  little  coat  was  split  out 
in  the  back ;  one  of  his  stockings,  already  well 
darned  at  the  knees,  was  past  remedy ;  his  hands 
were  black,  and  one  was  bleeding  ;  his  w-hole  little 
body  was  throbbing  from  excitement,  anger,  and 
violent  exercise.  As  I  looked  at  him  quietly,  the 
defiant  expression  in  his  eyes  began  to  give  place 
to  tears. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  punishing  him  now,"  said 
my  wife.  "  Please  leave  him  to  me  and  find  the 
others." 

"  I  was  n't  going  to  punish  him,"  I  said. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?  What  makes 
you  look  at  him  so  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He 's  a  problem  I  can't  solve  —  with  the  given 
conditions,"  I  replied. 

"  Oh,  Robert !  you  drive  me  half  wild.  If  the 
house  were  on  fire,  you 'd  stop  to  follow  out  some 
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train  of  thought  about  it.  I  'm  tired  to  death. 
Do  bring  the  children  home.  M'hen  we 've  put 
them  to  bed,  you  can  figure  on  your  problem,  and 
I  can  sit  down." 

As  I  went  up  to  the  Daggetts'  flat,  I  was  dimly 
conscious  of  another  problem.  My  wife  was  grow- 
ing fretful  and  nervous.  Our  rooms  would  not 
have  satisfied  a  Dutch  housewife  ;  but  if  "  order  is 
heaven's  first  law,"  a  little  of  paradise  was  in  them 
when  compared  with  the  Daggetts'  apartments. 

"  Yes,"  I  was  told,  in  response  to  my  inquiries: 
"  Winnie  is  in  the  bedroom  with  Mclissy." 

The  door  was  locked,  and  after  some  hesitation 
the  girls  opened  it.  As  we  were  going  down-stairs 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  newspaper  in  my  girl's 
pocket.  She  gax-e  it  to  me  reluctantly,  and  said 
"  Melissy  "  had  lent  it  to  her.  I  told  her  to  help  her 
mother  prepare  supper  while  I  went  to  find  Merton. 
Opening  the  paper  under  a  street-lamp,  I  found  it 
to  be  a  cheap,  vile  journal,  full  of  the  flashy  pict- 
ures that  so  often  offend  the  eye  on  news-stands. 
With  a  chill  of  fear,  I  thought:  "  Another  prob- 
lem." The  Daggett  children  had  been  down  with 
the  scarlet  fever  a  few  months  before.  "  But  here 's 
a  worse  infection,"  I  reflected.  "  Thank  heaven, 
Winnie  is  only  a  child, 
and  can't  understand 
these  pictures;  "  and  I 
tore  up  the  paper,  and 
threw  it  into  its  proper 
place  —  the  gutter. 

"  Now,"  I  muttei'ed, 
"  I 've  only  to  find  Mer- 
ton in  mischief  to  make 
the  evening's  experi- 
ence complete." 

In  mischief  I  did  find 
him, —  a  very  harmful 
kind  of  mischief,  it  ap- 
peared to  me.  Merton 
was  little  over  fifteen, 
and  he  and  two  or  three 
other  lads  were  smok- 
ing cigarettes  which,  to 
judge  by  their  odor, 
must  certainly  have 
been  made  from  the 
sweepings  of  the  manu- 
facturer's floor. 

"  Can't  you  find  any- 
thing better  than  that  to  do  after  school  ?"  I  asked, 
severely,  as  I  called  Merton  to  my  side. 

"  Well,  sir,"  was  the  sullen  reply,  "  I 'd  like  to 
know  what  there  is  for  a  boy  to  do  in  this  street." 

During  the  walk  home,  I  tried  to  think  of  an 
answer  to  his  implied  question.  What  would  I  do 
if  I  were  in  Merton's  place  ?    I  confess  that  I  was 
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puzzled.  After  sitting  in  school  all  day,  he  must 
do  something  that  the  policeman  would  permit. 
There  certainly  seemed  very  little  range  of  action 
for  a  growing  boy.  Should  I  take  him  out  of 
school  and  put  him  into  a  shop  or  an  office  ?  If  I  did 
this,  his  education  would  be  sadly  limited.  More- 
over, he  was  tall  and  slender  for  his  age,  and  upon 
his  face  there  was  a  pallor  which  I  dislike  to  see  in 
a  boy.  Long  hours  of  business  would  be  very 
hard  upon  him,  even  if  he  could  endure  the  strain 
at  all.  The  problem  which  had  been  pressing  on 
me  for  months  —  almost  years  —  grew  urgent. 

With  clouded  brows  we  sat  down  to  our  modest 
little  supper,  Winifred,  my  wife,  was  hot  and 
flushed  from  too  near  acquaintance  with  the  stove, 
and  wearied  by  a  long  day  of  toil  in  a  room  that 
would  be  the  better  for  a  gale  of  wind.  Bobsey, 
as  we  called  my  little  namesake,  was  absorbed  — 
now  that  he  was  relieved  from  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment—  by  the  wish  to  "punch"  the  boy  who  had 
tripped  him  up.  Winnie  was  watching  me  fur- 
tively, wondering  what  had  become  of  the  paper, 
and  what  I  thought  of  it.  Merton  was  somewhat 
sullen,  and  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  1  felt  my 
"problem"  was  to  .give  these  children  something 
to  do  that  \\-ould  not  harm  them,  for  do  something 
they  certainly  would.  They  were  rapidly  attain- 
ing that  age  when  the  shelter  of  a  narrow  city  flat 
would  not  answer  ;  when  the  influence  of  a  crowded 
house  and  of  the  street  might  be  greater  than  any 
we  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them. 

I  looked  about  upon  the  little  group  for  whom 
I  was  responsible.  My  will  was  still  law  to  them. 
While  my  wife  had  positive  little  ways  of  her  own, 
she  would  agree  to  any  decided  course  that  I  re- 
solved upon.  The  children  were  yet  under  entire 
control,  so  that  I  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  little  band. 

We  called  the  narrow  flat  we  lived  in  "  home  !  " 
The  idea  !  with  the  Daggetts  above  and  the  Rick- 
ctts  on  the  floor  beneath  !  It  was  not  a  home,  and 
was  scarcely  a  fit  camping-ground  for  such  a  fam- 
ily squad  as  ours ;  yet  we  had  staid  on  for  years 
in  this  long,  narrow  line  of  rooms,  reaching  from 
a  crowded  street  to  a  little  back-yard  full  of  noisy 
children  by  day,  and  noisier  cats  by  night.  I  had 
often  thought  of  moving,  but  had  failed  to  find  a 
better  shelter  that  was  within  my  very  limited 
means.  The  neighborhood  was  respectable,  so 
far  as  a  densely  populated  region  can  be.  It 
was  not  far  remo\'ed  from  my  place  of  business, 
and  my  work  often  kept  me  so  late  at  the  office  that 
we  could  not  live  in  a  suburb.  The  rent  was  moder- 
ate for  New  York,  and  left  me  some  money,  after 
food  and  clothing  were  provided,  for  occasional 
little  outings  and  pleasures,  which  I  believe  to  be 
needed  by  both  body  and  mind. 
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While  the  children  were  little —  so  long  as  they 
would  "stay  put"  in  the  cradle  or  on  the  floor  — 
we  did  not  have  much  trouble.  Fortunately,  I  had 
good  health,  and,  as  my  wife  said,  was  "  handy  with 
children."  Therefore  I  could  help  her  in  the  care 
of  them  at  night,  and  she  had  kept  much  of  her 
youthful  bloom.  Heaven  had  blessed  us.  We 
had  met  with  no  serious  misfortunes,  nor  had  any 
of  our  number  been  often  prostrated  by  prolonged 
and  dangerous  illness.  But  during  the  last  year 
my  wife  had  been  growing  thin,  and  occasionally 
her  voice  had  a  sharpness  which  was  new.  Every 
month,  Bobsey  became  more  hard  to  manage. 
Our  living-room  was  to  him  like  a  cage  to  a  wild 
bird,  and  slip  away  he  would,  to  his  mother's 
alarm  ;  for  he  was  almost  certain  to  get  into  mischief 
or  trouble.  The  effort  to  perform  her  household 
tasks  and  watch  over  him  was  more  wearing  than 
it  had  been  to  rock  him  through  long  hours  at 
night  when  he  was  a  teething  baby. 

These  details  seem  very  homely,  no  doubt,  yet 
such  as  these  largely  make  up  our  lives.  Comfort 
or  discomfort,  happiness  or  unhappiness,  springs 
from  them.  There  is  no  crop  in  the  country  so 
important  as  that  of  boys  and  girls.  How  could  I 
manage  my  little  home-garden  in  a  flat  ? 

I  looked  thoughtfully  from  one  to  another,  as 
with  children's  appetites  they  became  absorbed  in 
one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  day. 

"Well,"  said  my  wife,  querulously,  "how  are 
you  getting  on  with  your  problem  ?  " 

"  Take  this  extra  bit  of  steak,  and  I  '11  tell  you 
after  the  children  are  asleep,"  I  said. 

"  I  can't  eat  another  mouthful,"  she  exclaimed, 
pushing  back  her  almost  untasted  supper.  "  Broil- 
ing the  steak  was  enough  for  me." 

"  You  are  cjuite  tired  out,  dear,"  I  said,  very 
gently. 

Her  face  softened  immediately  at  my  tone,  and 
tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me," 
she  faltered.  "  I  am  so  nervous  some  days  that  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  fly  to  pieces.  I  do  try  to  be 
patient,  but  I  know  I 'm  growing  cross." 

"  Oh,  now.  Mamma  !  "  spoke  up  warm-hearted 
Merton.    "  The  idea  of  your  being  cross  !  " 

"She  />  cross,"  Bobsey  cried;  "  she  boxed  my 
ears  this  very  day." 

"And  you  deserved  it,"  was  Merton's  retort. 
"  It 's  a  pity  they  are  not  boxed  oftener. " 

"Yes,  Robert,  I  did,"  continued  my  wife,  sor- 
rowfully. "  Bobsey  ran  away  four  times,  and 
vexed  me  beyond  endurance, — that  is,  such  en- 
durance as  I  have  left, —  which  does  n't  seem  to  be 
very  much." 

"I  understand,  dear,"  I  said.  "  You  are  apart 
of  my  problem,  and  you  must  help  me  solve  it." 


Then  I  changed  the  subject  decidedly,  and  soon 
brought  sunshine  to  our  clouded  household.  Chil- 
dren's minds  are  easily  diverted;  and  my  wife, 
whom  a  few  sharp  words  would  have  greatly  irri- 
tated, was  soothed,  and  her  curiosity  awakened  as 
to  the  subject  of  my  thoughts. 

And  think  deeply  1  did  while  she  and  Winnie 
cleared  away  the  dishes  and  put  Bobsey  into  his 
little  crib.  I  felt  that  the  time  for  a  decided  change 
had  come,  and  that  it  should  be  made  before  the 
evils  of  our  lot  brought  sharp  and  real  trouble. 

How  should  I  care  for  my  household  ?  If  I  had 
been  living  on  a  far  frontier  among  hostile  Indians, 
I  should  have  known  better  how  to  protect  them. 
I  could  build  a  house  of  heavy  logs  and  keep  my 
rifle  always  near  while  at  work.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  that  Melissa  Daggett  and  her  kin  with  their 
flashy  papers,  and  the  influence  of  the  street  for 
Merton  and  Bobsey,  involved  more  danger  to  my 
little  band  than  all  the  scalping  Modocs  that  ever 
whooped.  The  children  could  not  step  outside  the 
door  without  danger  of  meeting  some  one  who 
would  do  them  harm.  It  is  the  curse  of  crowded 
city  life  that  there  is  so  little  of  a  natural  and  at- 
tractive sort  for  a  child  to  do,  and  so  much  of  evil 
close  at  hand. 

My  wife  asked  me  humorously  for  the  news. 
She  saw  that  I  was  not  reading  my  paper,  and  my 
frowning  brow  and  firm  lips  proved  that  my  prob- 
lem was  not  of  a  trifling  nature.  She  suspected 
nothing  more,  however,  than  that  I  was  thinking 
of  taking  rooms  in  some  better  locality,  and  she 
was  wondering  how  I  could  do  it ;  for  she  knew 
that  my  income  now  left  but  a  small  surplus  above 
expenses. 

At  last  Winnie  too  was  ready  to  go  to  bed,  and 
I  said  to  her,  gravely  : 

"  Here  is  money  to  pay  Melissa  for  that  paper; 
it  was  only  fit  for  the  gutter,  and  in  the  gutter  I 
put  it.  I  wish  you  to  promise  me  never  to  look  at 
such  pictures  again,  or  you  can  never  hope  to  grow 
up  to  be  a  lady  like  Mamma." 

The  child  flushed  deeply,  and  went  tearful  and 
penitent  to  bed ;  and  Mousie  also  retired  with  a 
wistful  look  upon  her  face,  for  she  saw  that  some- 
thing of  grave  importance  occupied  my  mind. 

No  matter  how  tired  my  wife  might  be,  she  was 
never  satisfied  to  sit  down  until  the  room  had 
been  put  in  order,  a  green  cloth  spread  upon 
the  supper-table,  and  the  student-lamp  placed  in 
its  center. 

Merton  brought  his  school-books,  my  wife  took 
up  her  mending,  and  we  three  sat  down  within  the 
circle  of  light. 

"  Don't  do  any  more  work  to-night,"  I  said, 
looking  into  my  wife's  face,  and  noting  for  a  few 
moments  that  it  was  losing  its  rounded  lines. 
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Her  hands  dropped  wearily  into  her  lap,  and 
she  began,  gratefully : 

'■  I  'm  glad  you  speak  so  kindly  to-night,  Robert, 
for  I  am  so  nervous  and  out  of  sorts  that  I  could  n't 
have  stood  one  bit  of  fault-finding, —  I  should 
have  said  things,  and  then  have  been  sorry  all 
day  to-morrow.  And  I 'm  sure  each  day  brings 
enough  without  carrying  anything  over.  Come, 
read  the  paper  to  me,  or  tell  me  what  you  ha\e 
been  thinking  about  so  deeply,  if  you  don't  mind 
Merton's  hearing  you.  I  wish  to  forget  myself, 
and  my  work,  and  everything  that  worries  me,  for 
a  little  while. " 

"I  '11  read  the  paper  first,  and  then,  after 
Merton  has  learned  his  lessons,  I  will  tell  you  my 
thoughts, —  my  purpose,  I  may  almost  say.  Mer- 
ton shall  know  about  it  soon,  for  he  is  becoming 
old  enough  to  understand  the  'why'  of  things. 
I  hope,  my  boy,  that  your  teacher  lays  a  great 
deal  of  stress  on  the  luJiy  in  all  your  studies  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  after  a  fash  ion,  "-said  the  boy. 

"Well,  so  far  as  I  am  your  teacher,  Merton," 
I  said,  "  I  wish  you  always  to  think  why  you  should 
do  a  thing  or  why  you  should  n't,  and  to  try  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  any  reason  but  a  good  one." 

Then  I  gleaned  from  the  paper  such  items  as  I 
thought  would  interest  my  wife.  At  last  we  were 
alone,  with  no  sound  in  the  room  but  the  low  roar 
of  the  city,  a  roar  so  deep  as  to  make  one  think 
that  the  tides  of  life  were  breaking  into  waves.  I 
was  doing  some  figuring  in  a  note-book  when  my 
wife  asked : 

Robert,  what  is  your  problem  to-night,  and 
what  part  have  I  in  it  ?  " 

"  So  important  a  part  that  1  could  n't  solve  it 
without  you,"  I  replied,  smiling  at  her. 

"  Oh,  come  now  !  "  she  said,  laughing  slightly 
for  the  first  time  in  the  evening;  "you  always 
begin  to  flatter  a  little  when  you  want  to  carry  a 
point." 

"Well,  then,  you  are  on  your  guard  against 
my  wiles.  But  believe  me,  Winifred,  the  problem 
on  my  mind  is  not  like  one  of  my  ordinary  brown 
studies, —  in  those  I  often  try  to  get  back  to  the 
wherefore  of  things,  which  people  usually  accept 
and  do  not  bother  about.  The  question  I  am  now- 
considering  comes  right  home  to  us,  and  we  must 
meet  it.  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  we  could 
not  put  off  action  much  longer,  and  to-night  I  am 
convinced  of  it. " 

Then  I  told  her  how  I  had  found  three  of  the 
children  engaged  that  evening,  concluding  : 

"The  circumstances  of  their  lot  are  more  to 
blame  than  they  themselves.  And  why  should  I 
find  fault  with  you  because  you  are  nervous?  You 
could  no  more  help  being  nervous  and  a  little  im- 
patient than  you  could  prevent  the  heat  of  the  lamp 


from  burning  you,  should  you  place  your  finger  over 
it.  I  know  the  cause  of  it  all.  As  for  Mousie,  she 
is  growing  paler  and  thinner  every  day.  You  know 
what  my  income  is ;  we  could  not  change  things 
much  for  the  better  by  taking  other  rooms  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  and  we  might  find  that 
we  had  changed  for  the  worse.  I  propose  that  we 
go  to  the  country  and  get  our  living  out  of  the 
soil." 

"  Why,  Robert !  what  do  you  know  about  farm- 
ing or  gardening " 

"  Not  very  much,  but  I  am  not  yet  too  old  to 
learn  :  and  there  would  be  something  for  the  chil- 
dren to  do  at  once,  pure  air  for  them  to  breathe, 
and  space  for  them  to  grow  healthfully  in  body, 
mind,  and  soul.  You  know  I  have  but  little  money 
laid  by,  and  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  smart  men 
who  can  push  their  way.  I  don't  know  inuch  be- 
sides book-keeping,  and  my  employers  think  I  am 
not  remarkably  quick  at  that.  I  can't  seem  to  ac- 
quire the  lightning  speed  with  which  things  are  done 
nowadays ;  and  while  I  try  to  make  up  for  speed 
by  long  hours  and  honesty,  I  don't  believe  I  could 
ever  earn  much  more  than  I  am  getting  now,  and 
you  know  it  does  n't  leave  a  wide  margin  for  sick- 
ness or  misfortune  of  any  kind.  After  all,  what 
does  my  salary  give  us  but  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter,  such  as  they  are,  with  a  little  to  spare  in 
some  years?  It  sends  a  cold  chill  to  my  heart  to 
think  what  \\  ()uld  become  of  you  and  the  children  if 
I  should  be  sick  or  anything  should  happen  to  me. 
Still,  it  is  the  present  welfare  of  the  children  that 
weighs  most  on  my  mind,  Winifred.  They  are 
no  longer  little  things  that  you  can  keep  in  these 
rooms  and  watch  over:  there  is  danger  for  them 
just  outside  that  door.  It  would  n't  be  so  if  be- 
yond the  door  lay  a  garden  and  fields  and  woods. 
You,  my  overtaxed  wife,  would  n't  worry  about 
them  the  moment  they  \i  cre  out  of  sight ;  and  my 
work,  instead  of  being  away  from  them  all  day, 
could  be  with  them.  All  could  do  something, 
even  down  to  pale  Mousie  and  little  Bobsey.  Out- 
door life  and  pure  air,  instead  of  that  breathed 
over  and  over,  would  bring  quiet  to  your  nerves 
and  the  roses  back  to  your  cheeks.  The  children 
would  grow  sturdy  and  strong;  much  of  their  work 
would  be  like  play  to  them ;  they  would  n't  be 
alwa)  S  in  contact  with  other  children  that  we  know 
nothing  about.  I  am  aware  that  the  country  is  n't 
Eden,  as  we  have  imagined  it, —  for  I  lived  there  as 
a  boy, — but  it  seems  like  Eden  compared  to  this 
place  with  its  surroundings  ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
being  driven  back  to  it  by  circumstances  I  can't 
control." 

There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  further  on  the 
reasons  for  and  against  the  step  we  proposed.  We 
thought  a  great  deal,  talked  it  over  several  times, 
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and  finally  my  wife  agreed  that  the  change  would 
be  wise  and  best  for  all.  Then  the  children  were 
taken  into  our  confidence,  and  they  became  more 
delighted  every  day  as  the  prospect  grew  clearer 
to  them. 

"We'll  all  be  good  soon,  wont  we?"  said  my 
youngest,  who  had  a  rather  vivid  sense  of  his  own 
shortcomings,  and  kept  those  of  the  others  in 
mind,  as  well. 

"Why  so,  Bobsey?"  I  asked. 

"'Cause  Mamma  says  God  put  the  first  people 
in  a  garden  and  they  were  very  good,  better  'n  any 


So  it  was  settled  that  we  would  leave  our  narrow 
suit  of  rooms,  the  Daggetts  and  Ricketts,  and  go 
to  the  country.  To  me  naturally  fell  the  task  of 
finding  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  to 
which  we  should  journey  in  the  spring.  Mean- 
time, we  were  already  emigrants  at  heart,  full  of 
the  bustle  and  excitement  of  mental  preparation. 

I  prided  myself  somewhat  on  my  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which,  in  regard  to  children,  con- 
formed to  comparatively  simple  laws.  I  knew  that 
the  change  would  involve  plenty  of  hard  work, 
self-denial,  and  careful  managing,  which  nothing 
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folks  afterward.  God  ought  to  know  the  best  place 
for  people." 

Thus  Bobsey  gave  a  kind  of  divine  sanction  to 
our  project.  Of  course,  we  had  not  taken  so  im- 
portant a  step  without  asking  the  great  Father  of 
all  to  guide  us ;  for  we  felt  that  in  the  mystery  of 
life,  we,  too,  were  but  little  children  who  knew  not 
what  should  be  on  the  morrow  or  how  best  to  pro- 
vide for  it  with  any  certainty.  To  our  sanguine 
minds  there  was  in  Bobsey's  words  a  hint  of  some- 
thing more  than  permission  to  go  up  out  of  Egypt. 


could  redeem  from  prose  ;  but  I  aimed  to  add  to 
our  exodus  so  far  as  possible  the  elements  of  advent- 
ure and  mystery  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  children. 
The  question  where  wc  should  go  was  the  cause 
of  much  discussion,  the  studying  of  maps,  and  the 
learning  of  not  a  little  geography. 

Merton's  counsel  was  that  we  should  seek  a 
region  abounding  in  Indians,  bears,  and  "such 
big  game."  His  advice  made  clear  the  nature  of 
some  of  his  recent  reading.  He  proved,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  wanting  in  sense  by  his  readi- 
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ness  to  give  up  these  attractive  features  in  the 
choice  of  locality. 

Mousie's  soft  black  eyes  always  lighted  up  at 
the  prospect  of  a  flower  garden  that  should  be  as 
big  as  our  sitting-room.    Even  in  our  city  apart- 


Melissa  Daggett  was  of  a  very  different  type, —  I 
could  never  see  her  without  the  word  "sly"  com- 
ing into  my  mind, —  and  her  small  mysteries 
awakened  Winnie's  curiosity.  Now  that  the  latter 
was  promised  chickens,  ducks,  and  rambles  in  the 
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ments,  poisoned  by  gas  and  devoid  of  sunlight, 
she  usually  managed  to  keep  a  little  house  plant 
in  bloom,  and  the  thought  of  placing  seeds  in  the 
open  ground,  where,  as  she  said,  "  the  roots  could 
go  down  to  China  if  they  wanted  to,"  brought  the 
first  color  I  had  seen  in  her  face  for  many  a  day. 

Winnie  was  our  strongest  child,  and  also  the 
one  who  gave  me  the  most  anxiety.  Impulsive, 
warm-hearted,  restless,  she  always  made  me  think 
of  an  overfull  fountain.  Her  alert  black  eyes 
were  as  eager  to  see  as  was  her  inquisitive  mind 
to  pry  into  everything.  For  a  girl  she  was  stur- 
dily built,  and  one  of  the  severest  punishments  we 
could  inflict  was  to  place  her  in  a  chair  and  tell  her 
not  to  move  for  an  hour.  We  were  beginning  to 
learn  that  we  could  no  more  keep  her  in  our  sitting- 
room  than  we  could  restrain  a  mountain  brook  that 
foams  into  a  rockv  basin  only  to  foam  out  again. 


woods,  Melissa  and  her  secrets  became  insig- 
nificant, and  a  ready  promise  to  keep  aloof  from 
her  was  given. 

As  for  Bobsey,  he  should  have  a  pig  which  he 
could  name,  and  call  his  own  ;  and  for  which  he 
might  pull  weeds  and  pick  up  apples.  We  soon 
found  that  he  was  communing  with  that  phantom 
pig  in  his  dreams. 

By  the  time  Christmas  week  began,  we  all  had 
agreed  to  do  without  candy,  toys,  and  knick-knacks, 
and  to  buy  books  that  would  tell  us  how  to  live  in  the 
country.  One  happy  evening  we  had  an  early  sup- 
per and  all  went  to  a  ^^■ell-known  agricultural  store 
and  publishing-house  on  Broadw-ay,  each  child  al- 
most awed  by  the  fact  that  I  had  fifteen  dollars  in 
my  pocket  which  should  be  spent  that  very  night  in 
the  purchase  of  books  and  papers.  To  the  chil- 
dren the  shop  seemed  like  a  place  where  tickets 
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direct  to  Eden  were  obtained,  wliilethe  colored  pict- 
ures of  fruits  and  vegetables  could  only  portray 
the  products  of  Eden,  so  different  were  they  in 
size  and  beauty  from  the  specimens  appearing  in 
our  market-stalls.  Stuffed  birds  and  animals  were 
also  on  the  shelves,  and  no  epicure  ever  enjoyed 
the  gamy  flavor  as  did  we.  But  when  we  came  to 
examine  the  books,  their  plates  exhibiting  almost 
every  phase  of  country  work  and  production,  we 
felt  that  a  long  vista  leading  toward  our  unknown 
home  was  opening  before  us,  illumined  by  alluring 
pictures.  To  Winnie  was  given  a  book  on  poultry, 
and  the  cuts  representing  the  various  birds  were 
even  more  to  her  taste  than  cuts  from  the  fowls 
themselves  at  a  Christmas  dinner.  The  Nimrod 
instincts  of  the  race  were  awakened  in  Merton,  and 
I  soon  found  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  a  book  that 
gave  an  account  of  game,  fish,  birds,  and  mam- 


cut  from  the  woods  until  you  have  earned  money 
enough  yourself  to  buy  what  you  need." 

The  boy  was  almost  overwhelmed.  He  came 
to  me  and  took  my  hand  in  both  his  own. 

"  Papa,"  he  faltered,  and  his  eyes  were  moist  ; 
"  did  you  say  a  gun  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  breech-loading  shot-gun,  on  one  con- 
dition,—  that  you  '11  not  smoke  till  after  you  are 
twenty-one.   A  growing  boy  can't  smoke  in  safety." 

He  gave  my  hand  a  quick,  strong  pressure,  and 
was  immediately  at  the  farther  end  of  the  store, 
blowing  his  nose  suspiciously.  I  smiled  content- 
edly and  thought :  "I  want  no  better  promise.  A 
gun  will  cure  him  of  cigarettes  better  than  a  tract 
would." 

Mousie  was  quiet,  as  usual  ;  but  there  was  again 
a  faint  color  in  her  cheeks,  a  soft  luster  in  her  eyes. 
I  kept  near  my  invalid  child  most  of  the  time,  for 


mals, —  a  natural  and  wholesome  longing.  1  my- 
self had  felt  it  keenly  when  a  boy.  Such  country 
sport  would  bring  sturdiness  to  his  limbs  and  the 
right  kind  of  color  into  his  face. 

"  All  right,  Merton,"  1  said;  "you  shall  have 
the  book  and  a  breech-loading  shot-gun  also.  As 
for  fishing-tackle,  you  can  manage  with  a  pole 


fear  that  she  would  go  beyond  her  strength.  I 
made  her  sit  bv  a  table,  and  brought  the  books 
that  would  mterest  her  most.  Her  sweet,  thin  face 
was  a  study,  and  I  felt  that  she  was  already  secur- 
mg  the  healing  caresses  of  Mother  Nature.  When 
we  started  homeward,  she  earned  a  book  about 
flowers  next  to  her  heart. 

Bobsev  taxed  his  mother  s  patience  and  agility, 
for  he  seemed  all  over  the  store  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  wanted  everything  m  it,  being  sure  that 
fifteen  dollars  would  buy  all  and  leave  a  handsome 
margin  ;  but  at  last  he  was  content  with  a  book 
illustrated  from  beginning  to  end  with  pigs. 

What  pleased  me  most  was  to  see  how  m)-  wife 
enjoyed  our  little  outing.  Wrapped  up  in  the 
children,  she  reflected  their  joy  in  her  face,  and 
looked  almost  girlish  in  her  happiness.  I  whispered 
in  her  ear  :  "  Your  present  shall  be  the  home  itself, 
for  1  shall  have  the  deed  made  out  in  your  name, 
and  then  you  can  turn  me  out-of-doors  as  often  as 
yon  please." 

'•  Which  will  be  every  pleasant  day  after  break- 
fast," she  said,  laughing.  "  You  know  you  are 
very  safe  in  giving  things  to  me." 

"Yes,  Winifred,"  I  replied,  pressing  her  hand 
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on  the  sly  ;  "1  have  been  finding  that  out  ever 
since  I  gave  myself  to  you." 

1  bought  Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit  and 
some  other  practical  books.  1  also  subscribed  for 
a  journal  devoted  to  rural  interests  and  giving  sim- 
ple directions  for  the  work  of  each  month.  At  last 
we  returned.  Never  did  a  jollier  little  procession 
than  ours  march  up  Broadway.  People  were  going 
to  the  opera  and  evening  companies,  and  carriages 
rolled  by  filled  with  elegantly  dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen;  but  my  wife  remarked:  "None  of 
those  people  are  as  happy  as  we  are,  trudging  in 
this  roundabout  way  to  our  country  home." 

Her  words  suggested  our  course  of  action  during 
the  months  which  must  intervene  before  it  would 
be  safe  or  wise  for  us  to  leave  the  city.  Our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  were  all  a  roundabout 
means  to  our  cherished  end,  and  yet  the  most 
direct  way  that  we  could  take  under  the  circum- 
stances. Field  and  garden  were  covered  with 
snow,  the  ground  was  granite-like  from  frost,  and 
Winter's  cold  breath  chilled  our  impatience  to  be 
gone,  but  so  far  as  possible  we  lived  in  a  country 
atmosphere,  and  amused  ourselves  by  trying  to 
conform  to  country  ways  in  a  city  flat.  Even 
Winnie  declared  she  heard  the  cocks  crowing  at 
dawn,  while  Bobsey  had  a  different  kind  of  grunt 
or  squeal  for  every  pig  in  his  book. 

On  Christmas  morning  we  all  brought  out  our 
purchases  and  arranged  them  on  a  table.  Merton 
was  almost  wild  when  he  found  a  bright  single- 
barreled  gun,  with  accouterments,  standing  in  the 
corner.  Even  Mousie  exclaimed  with  delight 
when  she  found  some  bright-colored  papers  of 
flower-seeds  on  her  plate.  To  Winnie  were  given 
half  a  dozen  china  eggs,  with  which  to  lure  the 
prospective  "biddies  "to  lay  in  nests  easily  reached, 
and  she  tried  to  cackle  over  them  in  absurd  imita- 
tion. Little  Bobsey  had  to  have  some  toys  and 
candy,  but  they  all  presented  to  his  eyes  the  natu- 
ral inmates  of  the  barn-yard.  In  the  number  of 
domestic  animals  he  swallowed  that  day  he  equaled 
the  little  boy,  in  Hawthorne's  story  of  the  "  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,"  who  devoured  a  gingerbread 
caravan  of  camels  and  elephants  purchased  at  Miss 
Hepzibah  Pyncheon's  shop.  Our  Christmas  dinner 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  such  vegetables  as  we 
proposed  to  raise  the  coming  summer.  Never 
before  were  such  connoisseurs  of  carrots,  beets, 
onions,  parsnips,  and  so  on,  through  almost  the 
entire  list  of  such  winter  stock  as  was  to  be  obtained 
at  our  nearest  green-grocery.  We  celebrated  the 
day  by  nearly  a  dozen  dishes  which  the  children 
aided  my  wife  in  preparing.  Then  1  had  Merton 
figure  out  the  cost  of  each,  and  we  were  surprised  at 
the  cheapness  of  much  of  country  fare,  even  when 
retailed  in  very  small  quantities. 


This  brought  up  another  phase  of  the  problem. 
In  many  respects  I  was  like  the  children,  having 
almost  as  much  to  learn  as  they, —  with  the  advan- 
tage, however,  of  being  able  to  correct  impressions 
by  experience.  In  other  words,  1  had  more  judg- 
ment ;  and,  while  1  should  certainly  make  mis- 
takes, not  many  of  them  would  be  absurd  or  often 
repeated.  I  was  aware  that  most  of  the  homely 
kitchen  vegetables  cost  comparatively  little,  even 
though  (having  no  good  place  for  storage  in 
our  flat)  we  had  found  it  better  to  buy  what  we 
needed  from  day  to  day.  It  was  therefore  certain 
that,  at  wholesale  in  the  country,  they  would 
often  be  exceedingly  cheap.  This  fact  would 
work  both  ways.  Little  money  would  purchase 
much  food  of  certain  kinds,  and  if  we  produced 
these  articles  of  food,  they  would  bring  us  little 
money. 

I  will  pass  briefly  over  the  period  that  elapsed 
before  it  was  time  for  us  to  depart,  assured  that  the 
little  people  who  are  following  this  simple  history 
are  as  eager  to  get  away  from  the  dusty  city  flat 
to  the  sunlight,  breezy  fields,  brooks,  and  woods  as 
were  the  children  in  my  story.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that,  during  all  my  waking  hours  not  devoted  to 
business,  I  read,  thought,  and  studied  on  the  problem 
of  supporting  my  family  in  the  country.  I  haunted 
Washington  Market  in  the  gray  dawn,  and  learned 
from  much  inquiry  what  products  found  a  ready 
and  certain  sale  at  some  price,  and  what  appeared 
to  yield  the  best  profits  to  the  grower.  There  was 
much  conflict  of  opinion,  but  I  noted  down  and 
averaged  the  statements  made  to  me.  Many  of  the 
marketmen  had  hobbies,  and  told  me  how  to  make 
a  fortune  out  of  one  or  two  articles;  more  gave  care- 
less, random,  or  ignorant  answers ;  but  here  and 
there  wasaplain,  honest,  sensible  fellow  who  showed 
me  from  his  books  what  plain,  honest,  sensible 
producers  in  the  country  were  doing.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  dismissed  finally  the  tendency  to  one 
blunder.  A  novice  hears  or  reads  of  an  acre  of 
cabbages  or  strawberries  producing  so  much. 
Then  he  figures,  "  If  one  acre  yields  so  much,  two 
acres  will  give  twice  as  much,"  and  so  on.  Inquiry 
and  the  experience  of  others  showed  me  the  utter 
folly  of  all  this  ;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  could  give  my  family  shelter,  plain  food,  pure 
air,  wholesome  work  and  play  in  plenty,  and 
that  I  could  not  for  some  time  provide  much 
else  with  certainty.  I  tried  to  stick  closely  to 
common  sense,  —  and  the  humble  circumstances 
of  the  vast  majority  living  from  the  soil  proved 
that  there  was  in  these  pursuits  no  easy  or 
speedy  road  to  fortune.  Therefore,  we  must 
part  reluctantly  with  every  penny,  and  let  a  dollar 
go  for  only  the  essentials  to  the  modest  success 
now  accepted  as  all  we  could  naturafly  expect. 
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We  had  explored  the  settled  States,  and  even  the 
Territories,  in  fancy  ;  we  had  talked  over  nearly 
every  industry,  from  cotton  and  sugar-cane  plant- 
ing to  a  sheep-ranch.  I  encouraged  all  this,  for 
it  was  so  much  education  out  of  school-hours ; 
yet  all,  even  Merton,  eventually  agreed  with  me 
that  we 'd  better  not  go  far  away,  but  seek  a 
place  near  schools,  markets,  and  churches,  and 
well  inside  of  civilization. 

"  See  here,  youngsters,  you  forget  the  most 


At  last,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  and  my  answers 
to  advertisements,  I  received  the  following  letter: 

"Maizeville,  N.  v.,  March  ist,  1884. 
"  Robert  Durham,  Esq. 

"  Z?('irr  Sir:  I  have  a  place  that  will  suit  you,  I  think.  It  can 
be  bought  for  a  sum  inside  the  figure  you  name.  Come  and  see  it. 
I  sha'n't  crack  it  up,  but  want  you  to  judge  for  yourself. 

"John  Jones." 

I  had  been  to  see  two  or  three  places  that  had 
been  ''cracked  up"  so  highly  that  my  wife 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  close  a  bargain  at 


important  crop  of  all  that  I  must  cultivate,"  I  said 
one  evening. 

"What  is  that?  "  they  cried  in  chorus. 

"A  crop  of  boys  and  girls.  You  may  think 
that  my  mind  is  chiefly  on  corn  and  potatoes. 
Not  at  all.  It  is  chiefly  on  you  ;  and  for  your  sakes 
Mamma  and  I  decided  for  the  country." 

(  To  lie  a 


once  before  some  one  else  secured  the  prize, — 
and  I  had  come  back  disgusted  in  each  instance. 

"  The  soul  of  wit"  —  which  is  brevity  —  was  in 
John  Jones's  letter.  There  was  also  a  downright 
directness  which  hit  the  mark,  and  I  wrote  that  I 
would  go  to  Maizeville  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

U:?tzceJ. ) 
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Chapter  IX. 


ribsv. 


The  road  was  very  dreary  and  dusty,  and  wound 
in  and  out  in  the  most  tiresome  way  until  it  seemed 
to  have  no  end  to  it,  and  Davy  ran  on  and  on,  half- 
expecting  at  any  moment  to  feel  the  Roc's  great 
beak  pecking  at  his  back.  Fortunately  his  legs 
carried  him  along  so  remarkaljly  well  that  he  felt 
he  could  run  for  a  week ;  and  indeed  he  might 
have  done  so  if  he  had  not,  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the 


road,  come  suddenly  upon  a  horse  and  cab.  The 
horse  was  fast  asleep  when  Dav\-  dashed  against 
him,  but  he  woke  up  with  a  start,  and,  after  whis- 
tling like  a  locomotive  once  or  twice  in  a  very 
alarming  manner,  went  to  sleep  again.  He  was  a 
very  frowsy-looking  horse  with  great  lumps  at  his 
knees  and  a  long,  crooked  neck  like  a  camel's  ;  but 
what  attracted  Davy's  attention  particularly  was 
the  word  "ElBSV"  painted  in  whitewash  on  his 
side  in  large  letters.  He  was  looking  at  this  and 
wondering  if  it  were  the  horse's  name,  when  the 
door  of  the  cab  flew  open  and  a  man  fell  out,  and 
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after  rolling  over  in  the  dust,  sat  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  began  yawning.  He  was  even  a 
more  ridiculous-looking  object  than  the  horse,  be- 
ing dressed  in  a  clown's  suit,  with  a  morning  gown 
over  it  by  way  of  a  top-coat,  and  a  field-marshal's 
cocked  hat.  In  fact,  if  he  had  not  had  a  whip  in 
his  hand  no  one  would  ever  have  taken  him  for  a 
cabman.  After  yawning  heartily,  he  looked  up  at 
Davy  and  said  drowsil)' :  "  Where  ? " 

"  To  B.  G.,"  said  Davy,  hastily  referring  to  the 
Hole-keeper's  letter. 

"All  right,"  said  the  caljman,  yawning  again. 
"Climb  in,  and  don't  put  your  feet  on  the 
cushions." 

Now,  this  was  a  ridiculous  thing  for  him  to  say,  for 
when  Davy  stepped  inside  he  found  the  only  seats 
were  some  three-legged  stools  huddled  together  in 
the  back  part  of  the  cab,  all  the  rest  of  the  space 
being  taken  up  by  a  large  bath-tub  that  ran  across 
the  front  end  of  it.  Davy  turned  on  one  of  the 
faucets,  but  nothing  came  out  except  some  dust 
and  a  few  small  bits  of  gravel,  and  he  shut  it  off 
again,  and  sitting  down 
on  one  of  the  little  stools, 
waited  patiently  for  the 
cab  to  start. 

Just  then  the  cabman 
put  his  head  in  at  the 
window,  and  winking  at 
him  confidentially,  said  : 
"  Can  you  tell  me  why 
this  horse  is  like  an  um- 
brella?" 

"  No,"  said  Davy. 

"  Because  he  's  used 
up,"  said  the  cabman. 

"  1  don't  think  that 's 
a  very  good  conundrum," 
said  Davy. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the 
cabman.  "But  it 's  the 
best  one  I  can  make  with 
this  horse.  Did  )  ou  say 
N.  B.  ?"  he  asked. 

"No;  1  said  B.  G.," 


stand,  and  1  don't  care  to  lose  my  place  on  it;" 
and  Davy  accordingly  jumped  out  of  the  cab  and 
walked  away. 

Presently  there  was  a  clattering  of  hoofs  behind 
him,  and  Ribsy  came  galloping  along  the  road 
with  nothing  on  him  but  his  collar.  He  was  hold- 
ing his  big  head  high  in  the  air,  like  a  giraffe,  and 
gazing  proudly  about  him  as  he  ran.  He  stopped 
short  when  he  saw  the  little  boy,  and  giving  a 
triumphant  whistle,  said  cheerfully  ;  "  How  are 
you  again  ?" 

It  seemed  rather  strange  to  be  spoken  to  by  a 
cab-horse,  but  Davy  answered  that  he  was  feeling 
ciuite  well. 

"  So  am  1,"  said  Ribsy.  "  The  fact  is,  that  when 
it  comes  to  beating  a  horse  about  the  head  with  a 
three-legged  stool,  if  that  horse  is  going  to  leave 
at  all,  it 's  time  he  was  off." 

"1  should  think  it  was,"  said  Davy,  earnestly. 

"  You  '11  observe,  of  course,  that  1  've  kept  on 
m\  shoes  and  my  collar,"  said  Ribsy.  "  It  is 
n't  genteel  to  go  barefoot,  and  nothing  makes 


said  Davy. 

"  h\\  right,"  said  the 
cabman  again,  and  disappeared  from  the  window. 
Presently  there  was  a  loud  trampling  overhead, 
and  Davy,  putting  his  head  out  at  the  window, 
saw  that  the  cabman  had  climbed  up  on  top  of 
the  cab  and  was  throwing  stones  at  the  horse, 
which  was  still  sleeping  peacefully. 

"Oh!  don't  do  that,"  said  Davy,  anxiously. 
"  I 'd  rather  get  out  and  walk." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would,"  said  the  cabman,  in 
a  tone  of  great  relief     "This  is  a  vcrv  valuable 


THE  CABMAN  HAD  CLIMBED  I'P  ON  TOP  OF  THE  CAB  AND  WAS  THROWING  STONES  AT  THE  HORSE. 


a  fellow  look  so  untidy  as  going  about  without  a 
collar.  The  truth  is" — he  continued,  sitting  down 
in  the  road  on  his  hind  legs,  "  the  truth  is,  1  'm 
not  an  ordinary  horse  by  any  means.  1  have  a 
history,  and  1  "\e  arranged  it  in  a  popular  form 
in  six  canters — I  mean  cantos,"  he  added,  hastily 
correcting  himself 

"  1  'd  like  to  hear  it,  if  you  please,"  said  Davy, 
politely. 

"  Well,  1  'm  a  little  hoarse  ''  began  Ribsv. 
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"  I  think  you  're  a  verj-  big  horse,"  said  Davy, 
in  great  surprise. 

"  I 'm  referring  to  my  voice,"  said  Ribsy,  haugh- 
tily. "  Be  good  enough  not  to  interrupt  me  again  ;  " 
and  giving  two  or  three  prehminary  whistles  to 
clear  his  throat,  he  began  : 

"//'.f  very  confining,  this  Ih'ing  in  stables, 

And  passing  one's  time  among  luagons  and 
carts; 

I  much  prefer  dining  at  gentlemen'' s  tables, 
.Ind  living  on  tiirkevs  and  cranberry  tarts." 

"  That 's  rather  a  high-toned  idea."  said  Ribsy, 
proudly. 

"Oh!  yes,  indeed,"  said  Davy,  laughing;  and 
Ribsy  continued : 

"As  sprv  as  a  kid  and  as  trim  as  a  spider 

Was  I  in  the  days  of  the  Turnip-top  Hunt, 
When  I  used  to  get  rid  of  the  lueight  of  my 
rider 

And  canter  contentedlv  in  at  the  front." 

"  By  the  way,  that  trick  led  to  my  being  sold  to 
a  circus,"  said  Ribsy.  "  I  suppose  you  've  never 
been  a  circus-horse  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Davy. 

"  Then  vou  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  said 
Ribsy.     "  Here  we  go  again  !" 

" //  made  me  a  wreck,  with  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment. 

Too  feeble  to  race  with  an  invalid  crab ; 
I'm  wry  in  the  neck,  with  a  rickety  nnroement 
Peculiarly  suited  for  drawing  a  cab.'' 

'•  I  may  as  well  say  here,"  broke  in  Ribsy  again, 
"that  the  price  old  Patsey  Bolivar,  the  cabman, 
paid  for  me  was  simply  ridiculous." 

"  / find  with  surprise  that  I'm  constantly  sneez- 

I  'm    stiff  in  the   legs,  and  I '«/  often  for 
sale  ; 

And  the  blue-bottle  files,  witli   their  tiresome 
teasing, 

Are   quite  out  of  reach   of  my  weary  old 
tail." 

"  1  see  them  !"  cried  Davy  eagerly. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ribsy,  haughtily.  "  As  the 
next  verse  is  the  last,  you  need  n't  trouble  your- 
self to  make  any  further  observations. 

"/  think  my  remarks  will  determine  the  question 
Of  why  I  am  bony  and  thin  as  a  rail ; 


I  'm  off  for  some  larks  to  improve  my  diges- 
tion, 

And  point  the  stern  moral  conveyed  by  my 
tail." 

Here  Ribsy  got  upon  his  legs  again,  and  after  a 
refreshing  fillip  with  his  heels,  cantered  off  along 
the  road,  whistling  as  he  went.  Two  large  blue- 
bottle flies  were  on  his  back,  and  his  tail  was  flying 
around  with  an  angry  whisk  like  a  pin-wheel ;  but 
as  he  disappeared  in  the  distance,  the  flies  were 
still  sitting  calmly  on  the  ridge  of  his  spine,  ap- 
parently enjoying  the  scenery. 

Davy  was  about  to  start  out  again  on  his  journey, 
when  he  heard  a  voice  shouting  "  Hi !  Hi !  "  and 
looking  back,  he  saw  the  poor  cabman  coming 
along  the  road  on  a  brisk  trot,  dragging  his  cab 
after  him.  He  had  on  Ribsy's  harness,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  tremendous  excitement. 

As  he  came  up  with  Davy,  the  door  of  the  cab 
flew  open  again,  and  the  three-legged  stools  came 
tumbling  out,  followed  by  a  dense  cloud  of  dust. 

"Get  in!  Get  in!"  shouted  the  cabman,  ex- 
citedly. "Never  mind  the  dust,  I  've  turned  it 
on  to  make  believe  we  're  going  tremendously 
fast." 

Davy  hastily  scrambled  in,  and  the  cabman 
started  off  again.  The  dust  was  pouring  out  of 
both  faucets,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  gravel  was 
rattling  into  the  bath-tub ;  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  cabman  was  now  going  along  at  such 
an  astonishing  speed  that  the  cab  rocked  violently 
from  side  to  side,  like  a  boat  in  a  stormy  sea.  Davy 
made  a  frantic  attempt  to  shut  off  the  dust,  but  it 
seemed  to  come  faster  and  faster,  until  he  was 
almost  choked.  At  this  moment  the  cab  came 
suddenly  to  a  stop,  and  Davy,  rushing  to  the  win- 
dow, found  himself  staring  into  a  farm-yard,  where 
a  red  cow  stood  gazing  up  at  him. 

Ch,a.pter  X. 

JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK'S  FARM. 

It  was  quite  an  ordinary-looking  farm-yard  and 
quite  an  ordinary-looking  cow,  but  she  stared  so 
earnestly  up  at  Davy  that  he  felt  positively  certain 
she  had  something  to  say  to  him.  "  Every  creat- 
ure I  meet  does  have  something  to  say,"  he 
thought,  "  and  I  should  really  like  to  hear  a  cow — " 
and  just  at  this  moment  the  cab-door  suddenly  flew 
open  and  he  pitched  head-foremost  out  upon  a 
pile  of  hay  in  the  farm-yard  and  rolled  from  it  off 
upon  the  ground.  As  he  sat  up,  feeling  exceed- 
ingly foolish,  he  looked  anxiously  at  the  cow,  ex- 
pecting to  see  her  laughing  at  his  misfortune,  but 
she  stood  gazing  at  him  with  a  very  serious  ex- 
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pression  of  countenance,  solemnly  chewing,  and 
slowly  swishing  her  tail  from  side  to  side.  As 
Davy  really  didn't  know  how  to  begin  a  conversation 
with  a  cow,  he  waited  for  her  to  speak  first,  and  there 
was  consequently  along  pause.  Presently  the  Cow 
said,  in  a  melancholy, 
lowing  tone  of  voice  : 

"Are  you  a  market- 
gardener  ?  " 

"  No,"     said  Davy. 
"Why?" 

"  Because,"  said  the 
Cow,  mournfully,  "  there 
's  a  feather-bed  growing 
in  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  I  thought  you  might 
explain  how  it  came 
there. " 

"  That  's  very  curi- 
ous," said  Davy. 

"  Curious,  but  com- 
fortable for  the  pig,"  said 
the  Cow.  "  He 's  taken 
to  sleeping  there,  lately. 
He  calls  it  his  quill  pen." 

"That  's  a  capital 
name  for  it,"  said  Davy, 
laughing.  "  What  else 
is  there  in  the  garden  ?" 

"Nothing  but  tlie 
bean-stalk,"  said  the 
Cow.  "  You  've  heard 
of  'Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk,' have  n't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  indeed  !  " 
said  Davy,  beginning  to 
be  very  much  interested. 
"  I  should  like  to  see 
the  bean-stalk." 

"You  can't  j-(Y'  the 
beans  talk,"  said  the 
Cow,  gravely.  "  You 
might  hear  them  talk  — 
that  is,  if  they  had  any  - 
thing to  say,  and  you 
listened  long  enough. 
By  the  way,  that  's  the 
house  that  Jack  built.    Pretty,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

Davy  turned  and  looked  up  at  the  house.  It 
certainly  was  a  very  pretty  house,  built  of  bright 
red  brick  with  little  gables,  and  dormer-windows 
in  the  roof,  and  with  a  trim  little  porch  quite  over- 
grown with  climbing  roses.  But  it  had  a  very  com- 
ical appearance,  for  all  that,  as  the  cab-door  was 
standing  wide  open  in  the  walk  just  a  little  above 
the  porch.  Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him,  and  he 
exclaimed  : 


"Then  you  must  be  the  cow  with  a  crumpled 
horn  !  " 

"  It 's  not  crumpled,"  said  the  Cow  with  great 
dignity.  "There 's  a  slight  crimp  in  it,  to  be  sure, 
but  nothing  that  can  properly  be  called  a  crump. 


MOTHER  HUBBARD  SINGS  A  SON'G. 


Then  the  story  was  all  wrong  about  my  tossing 
the  dog.  It  was  the  cat  that  ate  the  malt.  He 
was  a  Maltese  cat,  and  his  name  was  Flipme- 
gilder." 

"  Did  you  toss  liim  ?  "  inquired  Davy. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  Cow,  indignantly. 
"Who  ever  heard  of  a  cow  tossing  a  cat?  The 
fact  is,  I 've  never  had  a  foir  chance  to  toss  any- 
tlihig.  As  for  the  dog,  Mother  Hubbard  never 
permitted  any  liberties  to  be  taken  with  him." 
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"  I 'd  dearly  love  to  see  Mother  Hubbard,"  said 
Davy,  eagerly. 

"Well,  you  can,"  said  the  Cow,  indift'erently. 
"  She  is  n't  much  to  see.  If  you  '11  look  in  at  the 
kitchen  window,  you  '11  probably  find  her  perform- 
ing on  the  piano  and  singing  a  song.  She 's 
always  at  it." 

Davy  stole  softly  to  the  kitchen  window  and 
peeped  in,  and,  as  the  Cow  had  said,  Mother  Hub- 
bard was  there,  sitting  at  the  piano  and  evidently 
just  preparing  to  sing.  The  piano  was  very  re- 
markable, and  Davy  could  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  one  like  it  before.  The  top  of  it  was 
arranged  with  shelves  on  which  stood  all  the 
kitchen  crockery,  and  in  the  under  part  of  it,  at 
one  end,  was  an  oven  with  glass  doors,  through 
which  he  could  see  several  pies  baking. 

Mother  Hubbard  was  dressed,  just  as  he  ex- 
pected, in  a  very  ornamental  flowered  gown  with 
high-heeled  shoes  and  buckles,  and  wore  a  tall 
pomted  hat  over  her  night-cap.  She  was  so  like 
the  pictures  Davy  had  seen  of  her  that  he  thought 
he  would  have  recognized  her  anywhere.  She 
sang  in  a  high  key  with  a  very  quavering  voice, 
and  this  was  the  song  : 

"/  had  an  cdiiLatcd  pug. 

His  iiainc  was  Toniiiiv  Jonesj 
He  lived  upon  tJie  parlor  rug 
E.veliisivelv  on  Iwnes. 

"  /  wen/  to  a  secluded  room 
To  get  one  from  a  shelf ; 
It  was  uH  there,  and  I  presume 
He 'd gone  and  helped  himself. 

"He  had  an  entertaining  trick 
Of  feigning  he  was  dead  ; 
Then,  with  a  re-assuring  kick. 
Would  stand  upon  his  head. 


"/  could  not  take  the  proper  change 
And  go  to  buy  him  shoes, 
But  what  he 'd  sit  upon  the  range 
And  read  the  latest  news. 


"And  when  I  ventured  out  one  day 
To  order  him  a  coat, 
I  found  him,  in  his  artless  way, 
Careering  on  a  goat. 


"  I  could  not  go  to  look  at  hats 
But  that,  with  childish  glee. 
He  'd  ask  in  all  the  neighbors'  cats 
To  join  him  at  his  tea  .'  " 

While  Mother  Hubbard  was  singing  this  song, 
little  handfuls  of  gravel  were  constantly  thrown  at 
her  through  one  of  the  kitchen  windows,  and  by 
the  time  the  song  was  finished,  her  lap  was  quite 
full  of  it. 

"  1 'd  just  like  to  know  who  is  throwing  that 
gravel,"  said  Davy,  indignantly. 

"  It 's  Gobobbles,"  said  the  Cow,  calmly. 
"  You  '11  find  him  around  at  the  front  of  the  house. 
By  the  way,  have  you  any  chewing-gum  about 
you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Davy,  greatly  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion. 

"So  1  supposed,"  said  the  Cow.  "It's  pre- 
cisely what  I  should  expect  of  a  person  who  would 
fall  out  of  a  cab." 

"  But  I  could  n't  help  that,"  said  Davy. 

"  Of  course  you  could  n't,"  said  the  Cow,  yawn- 
ing indolently.  "  It 's  precisely  what  1  should  ex- 
pect of  a  person  who  had  n't  any  chewing-gum." 
And  with  this  the  Cow  walked  gravely  away,  just  as 
Mother  Hubbard  made  her  appearance  at  the 
window. 

"Boy,"  said  Mother  Hubbard,  beaming  mildly 
upon  Davy  through  her  spectacles,  "  you  shouldn't 
throw  gravel." 
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"  I  have  n't  thrown  any,"  said  Davy. 

"Fie!"  said  Mother  Hubbard,  shaking  her 
head  ;  "  always  speak  the  truth." 

"  I  am  speaking  the  trutli,"  said  Davy,  indig- 
nantly.   "  It  was  Gobobbles." 

"  So  I  supposed,"  said  Mother  Hubbard,  gently 
shaking  her  head  again.  "  It  would  have  been 
far  better  if  he  had  been  cooked  last  Christmas 
instead  of  being  left  over.  Stuffing  him  and  then 
letting  him  go  has  made  a  very  proud  creature  of 
him.    You  should  never  be  proud." 

"I'm  not  proud,"  replied  Davy,  provoked  at 
being  mixed  up  with  Gobobbles  in  this  way. 

"You  may  define  the  word  pyo?td,  and  give  a 
few  examples,"  continued  Mother  Hubbard,  and 
Davy  was  just  noticing  with  astonishment  that  she 
was  beginning  to  look  exactly  like  old  Miss  Peggs, 
his  school-teacher,  when  a  thumping  sound  was 
heard,  and  the  next  moment  Gobobbles  came 
tearing  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  Mother 
Hubbard  threw  up  her  hands  with  a  little  shriek 
and  disappeared  from  the  window. 

Gobobbles  proved  to  be  a  large  and  very  bold- 
mannered  turkey,  with  all  his  feathers  taken  off 
except  a  frowsy  tuft  aijout  his  neck.  He  was 
pounding  his  chest  with  his  wings  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeable manner,  and  altogether  his  appearance 
was  so  formidable  that  Davy  was  half  inclined  to 
take  to  his  heels  at  once;  but  Gobobbles  stopped 
short  upon  seeing  him,  and,  discontinuing  his 
pounding,  stared  at  him  suspiciously  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  : 

"  1  can't  abide  boys  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Davy. 

"  Oh,  they  're  so  hungry  !  "  said  Gobobbles, 
passionately.  "  They  're  so  everlastingly  hungry. 
Now,  don't  deny  that  you  're  fond  of  turkey." 

"  Well,  I  do  like  turkey,"  said  Davy,  seeing  no 
way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"Of  course  you  do  !"  said  Gobobbles,  tossing 
his  head.  "  Now,  you  might  as  well  know,"  he 
continued,  resuming  his  thumping  with  increased 
energy,  "  that  I  'm  as  hollow  as  a  drum  and  as 
tough  as  a  hat-box.  Just  mention  that  fact  to  any 
one  you  meet,  will  you  ?  I  suppose  Christmas  is 
coming,  of  course." 

"  Of  course  it  is  !  "  replied  Davy. 

"  It 's  ahvays  coming !  "  said  Gobobbles,  angrily ; 
and  with  this  he  strutted  away,  pounding  himself 
like  a  bass-drum. 

CH.4PTER  XI. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  ISLAND. 

"This  is  a  very  sloppy  road,"  said  Davy  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  along  in  the  direction  taken 


by  the  turkey;  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  sloppy 
road.  The  dust  had  quite  disappeared,  and  the 
sloppiness  soon  changed  to  such  a  degree  of  wet- 
ness that  D.avy  presently  found  himself  in  water 
up  to  his  ankles.  He  turned  to  go  back,  and  saw, 
to  his  alarm,  that  the  land  in  every  direction 
seemed  to  be  miles  away,  and  the  depth  of  the 
water  increased  so  rapidly  that,  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  it  had  risen  to  his 
shoulders,  and  he  was  carried  off  his  feet  and 
found  himself  apparently  drifting  out  to  sea.  The 
water,  however,  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  he 
discovered  that  instead  of  sinking  he  was  floated 
gently  along,  slowly  turning  in  the  water  like  a 
float  on  a  fishing-line.  This  was  very  agreeable, 
but  he  was,  nevertheless,  greatly  relieved  when  a 
boat  came  in  sight  sailing  toward  him.  As  it 
came  near,  it  proved  to  be  the  clock  with  a  sail 
hoisted  and  the  Goblin  sitting  complacently  in  the 
stern. 

"  How  d'  ye  do,  Gobsy  ?  "  said  Davy. 

"  Prime  !  "  said  the  Goblin,  enthusiastically. 

"  Well,  stop  the  clock,"  said  Davy;  "  I  want  to 
get  aboard." 

"  I  have  n't  any  board,"  said  the  Goblin,  in  great 
surprise. 

"I  mean  I  want  to  get  into  the  clock,"  said 
Davy,  laughing.  "  I  don't  think  you  're  much  of 
a  sailor. " 

"  I  'm  not,"  said  the  Goblin,  as  Davy  climbed 
in.  "1  've  been  sailing  one  way  for  ever  so  long, 
because  I  don't  know  how  to  turn  around.  But 
there 's  a  landing-place  just  ahead." 

Davy  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  found  that 
they  were  rapidly  approaching  a  little  wooden  pier 
standing  about  a  foot  out  of  the  water.  Beyond 
it  stretched  a  broad  expanse  of  sandy  beach. 

"What  place  is  it?"  said  Davy. 

"  It 's  called  Hickory  Dickory  Dock,"  said  the 
Goblin.  "All  the  eight-day  clocks  stop  here," 
and  at  this  moment  the  clock  struck  against  the 
timbers  with  a  violent  thump,  and  Da\  y  was 
thrown  out,  heels  over  head,  upon  the  dock.  He 
scrambled  upon  his  feet  again  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  saw  to  his  dismay  that  the  clock  had 
been  turned  completely  around  by  the  shock  and 
was  rapidly  drifting  out  to  sea  again.  The  Goblin 
looked  back  despairingly,  and  Davyjust  caught  the 
words,  "  1  don't  know  how  to  turn  around  !  "  when 
the  clock  was  carried  out  of  hearing  distance  and 
soon  disappeared  on  the  horizon. 

The  beach  was  co^'ered  in  every  direction  wdth 
little  hills  of  sand,  like  hay-cocks,  with  scraggy 
bunches  of  sea- weed  sticking  out  of  the  tops  of 
them  ;  and  Davy  was  wondering  ho^\■  the\-  came  to 
be  there,  \i4ien  he  caught  sight  of  a  man  walking 
along  the  edge  of  the  water  and  now  and  then 
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stopping  and  gazing  earnestly  out  to  sea.  As  the 
man  drew  nearer,  Davy  saw  that  he  was  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  brown  leather  and  wore  a  high-peaked 
hat,  and  that  a  little  procession,  consisting  of  a 
dog,  a  cat,  and  a  goat,  was  following  patiently  at 
his  heels,  while  a  parrot  was  perched  upon  his 
shoulder.  They  all  wore  large  standing  linen  col- 
lars and  black  cravats,  which  gave  them  a  very 
serious  appearance. 

Davy  was  morall)-  certain  that  the  man  was 
Robinson  Crusoe.  He  carried  an  enormous  gun, 
which  he  loaded  from  time  to  time,  and  then,  aim- 
ing carefully  at  the  sea,  fired.  There  was  nothing 
very  alarming  about  this,  for  the  gun,  when  fired, 
only  gave  a  faint  squeak,  and  the  bullet,  which 
was  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  dropped  out 
quietly  upon  the  sand.  Robinson,  for  it  wasrealh 
he,  always  seemed  to  be  greatly  astonished  at  this 
result,  peering  long  and  anxiously  out  to  sea,  after 
every  shot.  His  animal  companions,  however, 
seemed  to  be  greatl)-  alarmed  whenever  he  pre- 


to  Robinson  and  handed  him  the  Hole-keeper's 
letter.  Robinson  looked  at  him  suspiciously  as  he 
took  it,  and  the  animals  eyed  him  with  evident 
distrust. 

Robinson  had  some  difficulty  in  opening  the 
letter,  which  was  sopping  wet,  and  took  a  long 
time  to  read  it,  Davy  meanwhile  waiting  patiently. 
Sometimes  Robinson  would  scowl  horribly  as  if 
puzzled,  and  then  again  he  would  chuckle  to  himself 
as  if  vastly  amused  with  the  contents  ;  but  as  he 
turned  the  letter  over  in  reading  it,  Davy  could  not 
help  seeing  that  it  was  simply  a  blank  sheet  of  pa- 
per with  no  writing  whatever  upon  it  except  the 
address.  This,  however,  was  so  like  the  Hole- 
keeper's  way  of  doing  things  that  Davy  was  not 
much  surprised  when  Robinson  remarked  :  "  He 
has  left  out  the  greatest  lot  of  comical  things  !  " 
and  stooping  down,  buried  the  letter  in  the  sand. 
Then  picking  up  his  gun,  he  said  :  "  You  may 
walk  about  in  the  grove  as  long  as  you  please, 
provided  you  don't  pick  anything." 
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pared  to  fire;  and  scampering  off,  hid  behind  the 
little  hills  of  sand  until  the  gun  was  discharged, 
when  they  would  return,  and  after  solemnly  watch- 
ing their  master  reload  his  piece,  follow  him 
along  the  beach  as  before.  This  was  all  so  ridic- 
ulous that  Davy  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
a  serious  expression  on  his  face  as  he  walked  up 


"What  grove?"  said  Davy,  very  much  sur- 
prised. 

"This  one,"  said  Robinson,  proudly  pointing 
out  the  tufts  of  sea-weed.  "  They  're  beach-trees, 
\  (>u  know  ;  1  planted  'em  myself.  I  had  to  have 
some  place  to  go  shooting  in,  of  course. " 

"  Can  you  shoot  with  ///n/  gun  ?  "  said  Davy. 
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"Shoot?  Why,  it  's  a  splendid  gun!"  said 
Robinson,  gazing  at  it  proudly.  "  I  made  it 
myself — out  of  a  spy-glass." 

"  It  does  n't  seem  to  go  off,"  said  Davy,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  That 's  the  beauty  of  it  !  "  exclaimed  Robin- 
son, with  great  enthusiasm.  "  Some  guns  go  off, 
and  you  never  see  'em  again." 

"  But  1  mean  that  it  does  n't  make  any  noise," 
persisted  Davy. 

"  Of  course  it  does  n't,"  said  Robinson. 
"That 's  because  1  load  it  with  tooth-powder." 

"  But  I  don't  see  what  you  can  shoot  with  it," 
said  Davy,  feeling  that  he  was  somehow  getting 
the  worst  of  the  argument. 

Robinson  stood  gazing  thoughtfully  at  him  for 
a  moment,  while  the  big  bullet  rolled  out  of  the 
gun  with  a  rumbling  sound  and  fell  into  the  sea. 
"  I  see  what  you  want,"  he  said,  at  length. 
"  You  're  after  my  personal  history.  Just  take  a 
seat  in  the  family  circle  and  I  'II  give  it  to  you." 

Davy  looked  around  and  saw  that  the  dog,  the 
goat,  and  the  cat  were  seated  respectfully  in  a 
semicircle,  with  the  parrot,  which  had  dismounted, 
sitting  beside  the  goat.  He  seated  himself  on  the 
sand  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  Robinson 
began  as  follows : 

^'T/ie  iiigJit  icas  tJiick  and  hazy 
When  the  ^Piccadilly  Daisy  ' 
Carried  down  the  crew  and  captain  in  the  sea; 
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Am/  I  think  the  water  drowned  'ein, 
For  they  never,  never  found  ''em, 
And  I  know  they  did  n't  come  ashore  with  "te, 

"  Oh.'  'twas  very  sad  and  lonely 

When  I  found  myself  the  only 
Population  on  this  cultivated  shore  ; 

But  I 've  made  a  little  tavern 

In  a  rocky  little  cavern, 
And  I  sit  and  watch  for  people  at  the  door. 

'"  /  spent  no  time  in  looking 

For  a  girl  to  do  my  eooki)!g. 
As  I  'm  quite  a  clever  hand  at  making  stews  ; 

But  I  had  that  fellow  Friday, 

Just  to  keep  the  tavern  tidy 
And  to  put  a  Sunday  polish  on  my  shoes. 

'■  /  ha-i'c  a  little  garden 

That  I 'm  cultivating  lard  in, 

.  Is  the  things  I  eat  are  rather  tough  and  dry ; 
For  I  live  on  toasted  lizards. 
Prickly  pears  and  parrot  gizzards. 

And  I'm  really  very  fond  of  beetle  pie. 

' '  The  clothes  I  had  were  furry, 
A  nd  it  made  me  fret  and  worry 

Wlien  I  found  the  moths  were  eating  off  the  hair  j 
And  I  had  to  scrape  and  sand  'em, 
And  I  boiled  'em  and  I  tanned  'em, 

'  Till  I  got  the  fine  morocco  suit  I  wear. 
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"  /  sometimes  seek  diversion 

In  a  family  excursion 
With  the  few  domestic  animals  you  see  j 

And  we  take  along  a  carrot 

As  refreshment  for  the  parrot, 
And  a  little  can  of  junglebcrry  tea. 

"  Then  we  gather  as  we  travel 

Bits  of  moss  and  dirty  gravel, 
And  we  chip  off  little  specimens  of  stone ; 

And  we  carry  home  as  pjizes 

Funny  bugs  of  handy  sizes, 
Just  to  give  the  day  a  scientific  tone. 

"If  the  roads  are  wet  and  muddy. 
We  remain  at  home  and  study, — 

For  the  goat  is  very  clever  at  a  sum, — 
And  the  dog,  instead  of  figliting. 
Studies  ornamental  writing. 

While  the  cat  is  taking  lessons  on  the  drum. 

"  We  retire  at  eleven, 

And  we  rise  again  at  seven. 
And  I  wish  to  call  attention  as  I  close 

To  the  fact  that  all  the  scholars 

Are  correct  about  their  collars 
And  particular  in  turning  out  their  toes." 

Here  Robinson  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  First 
class  in  arithmetic !  "  but  the  animals  sat  per- 
fectly motionless,  sedately  staring  at  him. 

"Oh!  by  the  way,"  said  Robinson,  confiden- 
tially to  Davy,  "  this  is  the  first  class  in  arithmetic. 
That 's  the  reason  they  did  n't  move,  you  see. 
Now,  then  !  "  he  continued  sharply,  addressing  the 
class,  "how  many  halves  are  there  in  a  whole?" 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  Cat  said  gravely,  "What  kind  of  a 
hole  ?  " 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Robin- 
son, impatiently. 

"  Oh  !  has  n't  it  though  !"  exclaimed  the  Dog, 
scornfully.  "  I  should  think  a  big  hole  could  have 
more  halves  in  it  than  a  little  one." 

"Well,  rather,"  put  in  the  Parrot,  contemptu- 
ously. 

Here  the  Goat,  who  apparently  had  been  care- 
fully thinking  the  matter  o\-er,  said  in  a  low, 
quavering  voice:  "Must  all  the  halves  be  of  the 
same  size  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Robinson,  promptly;  then 
nudging  Davy  with  his  elbow,  he  whispered,  "  He 's 
bringing  his  mind  to  bear  on  it.  He 's  prodigious 
when  he  gets  started  !  " 

"  Who  taught  him  arithmetic  ? "  said  Davy, 
who  was  beginning  to  think  Robinson  did  n't  know 
much  about  it  himself. 


"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  Robinson,  confidentially, 
"  he  picked  it  up  from  an  old  adder  that  he  met 
in  the  woods." 

Here  the  Goat,  who  evidently  was  not  yet  quite 
started,  inquired,  "  Must  all  the  halves  be  of  the 
same  shape  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Robinson,  cheerfully.  "  Have 
'em  any  shape  you  like." 

"  Then  I  give  it  up,"  said  the  Goat. 

"  Well !  "  exclaimed  Davy,  quite  out  of  patience. 
"  You  are  certainly  the  stupidest  lot  of  creatures  I 
ever  saw." 

At  this,  the  animals  stared  mournfully  at  him 
for  a  moment,  and  then  rose  up  and  walked  gravely 
away. 

"  Now  you  've  spoiled  the  exercises,"  said 
Robinson,  peevishly.  "  I 'm  sorry  1  gave  'em 
such  a  staggerer  to  begin  with." 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  Davy,  contemptuously.  "  If  they 
could  n't  do  that  sum,  they  could  n't  do  anything." 

Robinson  gazed  at  him  admiringly  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  looking  cautiously  about  him  to 
make  sure  that  the  procession  was  out  of  hearing, 
said  coaxingly  : 

"What's  the  right  answer?  Tell  us,  like  a 
good  fellow." 

"  Two,  of  course,"  said  Davy. 

"Is  that  all ?"  exclaimed  Robinson,  in  a  tone 
of  great  astonishment. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Davy,  who  began  to  feel  very 
proud  of  his  learning.  "  Don't  you  know  that 
when  they  divide  a  whole  into  four  parts  they  call 
them  fourths,  and  when  they  divide  it  into  two 
parts  they  call  them  halves  ?  " 

"Why  don't  they  call  them  tooths?"  said 
Robinson,  obstinately.  "  The  fact  is,  they  ought 
to  call  'em  teeth.  That 's  what  puzzled  the  Goat. 
Next  time  I  '11  say,  '  How  many  teeth  in  a  whole  ? '  " 

"  Then  the  Cat  will  ask  if  it 's  a  rat-hole,"  said 
Davy,  laughing  at  the  idea. 

"You  positively  convulse  me,  you  're  so  very 
humorous,"  said  Robinson,  without  a  vestige  of  a 
smile.  "  You  're  almost  as  droll  as  Friday  was. 
He  used  to  call  the  Goat  '  Pat ' ;  because  he  said 
he  was  a  little  butter.  1  told  him  that  was  alto- 
gether too  funny  for  a  lonely  place  like  this,  and 
he  went  away  and  joined  the  minstrels." 

Here  Robinson  suddenly  turned  pale,  and 
hastily  reaching  out  for  his  gun,  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

Davy  looked  out  to  sea  and  saw  that  the  clock, 
with  the  Goblin  standing  in  the  stern,  had  come 
in  sight  again,  and  was  heading  directly  for  the 
shore  with  tremendous  speed.  The  poor  Goblin, 
who  had  turned  sea-green  in  color,  was  frantic- 
ally waving  his  hands  to  and  fro,  as  if  motioning 
for  the  beach  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  and  Davy 
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watched  his  approach  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 
Meanwhile,  the  animals  had  mounted  on  four 
sand-hills,  and  were  solemnly  looking  on,  while 
Robinson,  who  seemed  to  have  run  out  of  tooth- 
powder,  was  hurriedly  loading  his  gun  with  sand. 
The  next  moment  the  clock  struck  the  beach  with 

(To  b. 


great  force,  and  turning  completely  over  on  the 
sand,  buried  the  Goblin  beneath  it.  Robinson 
was  just  making  a  convulsive  effort  to  fire  off  his 
gun  when  the  clock  began  striking  loudly,  and  he 
and  the  animals  fled  in  all  directions  in  the  wildest 
dismay. 

oittinited.) 


He  came  one  blustering,  snowy  day 

In  February  weather  ; 
He  carried  on  his  dimpled  arm 

A  portmanteau  of  leather. 


"  The  music  of  whose  broken  speech 
A  happy  home  rejoices  ; 
Whose  prattle  has  a  sweeter  sound 
Than  other  people's  voices." 


He  tapped  against  my  window-pane  ; 

He  said  :  "  You  sly  old  fellow, 
Come,  tell  me  of  that  little  maid 

With  curly  head  and  yellow. 


I  looked  amazed,  the  saucy  boy 
Looked  back  at  me  with  laughter. 

He  said;  "My  name  is  Cupid, — 
And  your  Valentine  1  'm  after  !  " 
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TYRANT  TACY. 
By  Nora  Perry. 


A  LITTLE  yellow  village-wagon  was  being  pulled 
slowly  over  the  cobble-stones  near  the  bathing- 
houses  at  Newport  by  a  fat  and  lazy  black  pony, 
urged  on  to  its  work  by  a  young  girl  between  fif- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

"Come,  hurry !  "  shouted  a  boy  from  the  smooth, 
hard  sand  beyond.  "  Give  him  a  whack  with  the 
whip-handle." 

The  girl  in  the  wagon  put  down  her  head  very 
much  as  her  pony  was  doing,  but  not  from  the 
same  motive.  Tacy  Blundel  was  not  lazy  at  any 
moment  —  at  this  particular  moment  she  was  in 
any  but  a  lazy  mood  —  the  little  down-drop- 
ping of  the  chin  signifying,  instead,  a  sudden  up- 
rising of  temper.  A  very  small  thing  for  a  girl  to 
become  angry  about,  to  be  sure  ;  but  Tacy  was 
constantly  losing  her  temper  over  just  such  small 
things.  With  a  sullen  look  on  her  face,  and  her 
chin  crushing  the  ruffle  of  lace  at  her  throat,  Tacy 
drove  her  pony  over  the  stones,  with  not  an  added 
jot  of  celerity,  and  without  using  her  whip,  much 
less  the  handle  of  it.  Robert,  or  Bobby  Blundel, 
as  every  one  called  him,  had  a  mutinous  expres- 
sion on  his  jolly  red  face  as  she  came  up,  but  he 
did  n't  say  anything  except  to  give  a  rather  short 
demand  to  "heave  out  the  things" — the  "things" 
in  question  signifying  his  bathing-clothes.  As  he 
received  the  bundle,  he  reached  forward  to  help  the 
young  girl  who  was  sitting  beside  Tacy  to  alight. 
But  the  young  girl  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

"What!  you  are  not  going  to  bathe?"  he 
asked. 

"No,  not  to-day,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Why  not?  "  said  Bobby.  "You 've  changed 
your  mind  rather  suddenly,  it  seems  to  me." 

The  girl  smiled  and  blushed  uneasily.  She  was 
evidently  embarrassed.  Bobby  glanced  at  his  sis- 
ter Tacy,  inquiringly.  Tacy  knew  what  that  glance 
meant,  but  did  not  respond  to  it  ;  instead,  her  sul- 
len expression  deepened,  and  giving  her  pony  a 
little  flick  with  the  point  of  the  whip-lash,  she  drove 
off,  leaving  her  brother  standing  on  the  beach-sand, 
where,  in  a  moment,  he  was  joined  by  the  two  other 
Blundel  brothers  —  Jimmy  and  Charley. 

"  What 's  up  ?  "  inquired  the  two  in  a  breath. 

"  Oh,  Judy  is  n't  going  in.  this  morning,"  grum- 
bled Bobby. ' 

"  Why  not  ?  "  inquired  the  two  others. 

"/don't  know;  ask  tyrant  Tacy.  Tacy  is  n't 
going,  so  she 's  managed  that  Judy  sha'n't," 
replied  Bobby.     "  She's  wheedled  her  somehow." 


"  Bother  !  /  wont  stand  it.  Tacy  !  "  and  Jimmy 
Blundel  shouted  his  sister's  name  lustily,  and 
started  to  run  after  the  yellow  wagon.  Bobby 
seized  his  brother's  arm,  and  cried  : 

"  No,  no,  don't.  We  shall  get  a  good  scolding 
at  home  if  we  provoke  Tacy." 

But  Jimmy  Blundel,  too  indignant  to  care  for 
anything,  but  his  one  fixed  idea,  wTenched  him- 
self away,  and  tore  after  the  little  wagon,  which 
was  moving  leisurely  just  then.  Coming  up  to  the 
wagon  suddenly,  he  grabbed  the  fat  pony's  head 
before  Tacy  knew  what  had  happened.  She  had 
dismissed  her  sullen  looks,  and  was  talking  very 
pleasantly  with  her  girl  guest. 

"  I  say,"  cried  Jimmy,  as  he  caught  the  pony's 
head,  "  why  must  Judy  give  up  bathing  because 
you  've  given  it  up,  Tacy?  Judy  's  going  home 
next  week,  and  she  came  here  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  bathing ;  her  father  wanted  her  to 
bathe  every  day." 

"  She  can  go  if  she  wants  to,"  answered  Tacy, 
all  the  old  sullen  looks  coming  back. 

"Oh,  no!  I  don't  care — I  just  as  lief  not," 
hurriedly  answered  Judy,  anxious  to  avert  the 
storm. 

"She  does  care,"  retorted  Jimmy,  regarding 
only  his  sister  as  he  spoke.  Then  swiftly  turning 
about  and  putting  out  his  hand,  he  pounced  upon 
Judy's  bathing-suit  at  the  bottom  of  the  wagon. 
"  There  !  that  proves  it ! "  he  cried.  "Come  Judy, 
we  all  are  waiting  for  you." 

"No,  no;  I  really  can't.  1  don't  —  Oh,  go 
away,  Jimmy  !  " 

Her  distress  was  so  genuine  that  Jimmy  ceased 
his  urging,  but  he  turned  like  a  tiger  on  his  sister. 

"  It 's  all  your  doing;  you  're  a  perfect  tyrant. 
I  win  say  so,  and  you  may  have  a  dozen  tantrums 
for  all  1  care  !  "  and  flinging  the  bathing-suit  back 
into  the  wagon,  Jimmy  let  go  the  pony's  head  and 
started  off. 

"  Well,  you  '11  catch  it,"  said  Bobby,  to  whom 
he  presently  related  his  exploit. 

"  1  don't  care,"  doggedly  replied  Jimmy.  "  Tacy 
is  a  tyrant.  When  everything  suits  her  to  a  T, 
she  can  be  as  pleasant  as  anybody ;  but  the  min- 
ute anybody  criticises  or  opposes  her,  she  gets  her 
own  way  by  falling  back  on  that  heart-disease  of 
hers.  1  wish /had  heart-disease  !  Jingo!  I 'd  go 
oft"  in  a  tantrum  and  get  a  bicycle  quicker  than  a 
wink  !  " 

Bobby  smiled,  then  sobered  a  little,  and  said 
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generously:  "Tacy  isn't  a  bit  mean  and  selfish 
in  other  ways.  She  '11  give  you  anything  she 
has.  She  gave  me  that  jolly  knife  of  hers  with  the 
pearl  handle  last  week." 

"  Well,  if  she 'd  keep  her  temper,  she  might 
keep  everything  else,"  said  the  unpacified  Jimmy. 

"  Tacy '3  been  spoiled,"  put  in  Charley.  "1 
heard  Uncle  Dick  tell  Mother  so  the  other  day, 
and  Mother  asked  him  what  could  be  done  when 
the  doctor  said,  after  she  was  so  sick,  that  they 
must  be  careful  and  not  let  her  get  excited." 

While  the  boys  were  thus  discussingher,Tacy  was 
driving  along  on  the  smooth,  hard  sand  with  her 
friend  Judy.  She  was  trying  to  act  as  if  nothing 
were  the  matter,  and  talk  to  Judy  pleasantly  and 
politely  of  other  things  ;  but  it  was  difficult  work, 
for  she  knew,  and  she  knew  that  Judy  knew,  that 
something  very  much  was  the  matter.  Deep  down 
in  her  heart  Tacy  was  perfectly  aware  that  she  had 
done  a  selfish  thing  in  keeping  Judy  from  bathing. 
It  had  happened  that  none  of  the  family  nor  any 
of  her  cousins,  who  were  generally  glad  to  drive 
with  her,  were  able  to  go  that  morning,  and  Tacy 
never  could  bear  to  go  alone.  The  boys  were  off 
early,  fishing ;  and  she  had  engaged  to  meet  them 
at  the  beach  with  their  bathing-clothes.  Sud- 
denly it  occurred  to  her,  why  should  n't  Judy  for 
once  drive  with  her,  and  not  take  a  bath  that  day  ? 
The  idea,  once  in  her  mind,  took  firm  hold.  She 
was  proud  of  Judy, —  Miss  Julia  Elwood,  as  society 
would  know  her  some  day, —  for  Judy  was  a  great 
favorite  and  much  sought  after  everywhere,  and 
Judy  was,  moreover,  a  loving  and  sweet  little  body, 
with  whom  Tacy  could  always  get  on  nicely.  And 
this  meant  so  much — so  much  even  that  Tacy 
herself  did  n't  know.  As  her  uncle  Dick  had  said, 
Tacy  had  been  spoiled  by  her  invalidism  —  by 
knowing,  as  she  could  not  help  knowing  from  what 
she  had  heard  so  long,  that  she  must  always  be 
considered  and  given  way  to  for  fear  some  excite- 
ment would  injure  her.  That  great  illness  of 
Tacy's  had  occurred  when  she  was  seven  years  old. 
She  was  a  bright,  promising  child  then,  with  a 
lovely  fair  complexion  and  golden  hair.  The  ill- 
ness had  resulted  from  an  accident.  Some  neigh- 
bors' children  had  enticed  her  over  the  lawn  to 
play  at  fire-works  one  summer  day.  Her  ignorant 
little  hands  had  seized  upon  a  toy  cannon,  and  in 
one  blinding  flash  there  suddenly  came  an  explo- 
sion that  took  away  all  those  golden  curls  and 
ruined  that  lovely  white  and  pink  skin.  The  shock 
and  suffering  threw  the  child  into  a  fever.  It  was 
thought  a  great  mercy  that  her  eye-sight  was  spared, 
and  for  a  long  time  her  mother  was  so  thankful 
for  this  that  she  did  not  give  much  thought  to  any- 
thing else.  But  as  the  days  and  the  months 
and  the  years  went  by,  it  was  found  that  Tacy 


would  never  again  have  her  pretty,  smooth  com- 
plexion, and  that  her  hair  would  never  again  grow 
with  that  soft,  silken  aljundance.  Her  face  was  not 
seamed  with  scars,  but  there  was  a  roughened, 
thicker  look  to  the  skin,  and  she  was  uniformly 
pale  except  when,  at  some  emotion,  an  unbecoming 
reddish  flush  would  spread  all  over  cheeks  and 
brow  and  nose.  Before  Tacy  entered  her  fifteenth 
year,  she  was  fully  conscious  of  her  looks,  —  that 
is,  that  there  was  something  to  mark  her  as  odd 
and  unlike  other  people,  to  make  her  unalterably 
plain.  She  was  sensitive  to  beauty  in  others,  and 
sensitive  to  the  lack  of  it  in  herself  As  time  went 
on,  from  day  to  day  she  grew  more  and  more  sen- 
sitive, and  this  made  her  moody  and  shy  and  often 
irritable.  She  began  at  last  to  exaggerate  her  de- 
fects, and  to  be  suspicious  of  criticism  if  people  gave 
her  more  than  a  passing  observation.  All  this  pro- 
duced a  condition  of  mind  that  rendered  her  a  very 
exacting  and  difficult  person  to  live  with.  With 
some  very  generous  and  noble  qualities,  which,  if 
cultivated  or  allowed  full  and  free  action,  would  have 
made  her  welcome  and  beloved  by  every  one,  the 
wild  weeds  of  self-indulgence  were  fast  overcom- 
ing her,  and  rendering  her  disagreeable  and  un- 
welcome. 

In  short,  Tacy  was  a  tyrant,  as  Jimmy  had  said, 
and  it  all  had  grown  out  of  that  long-ago  accident 
which  had  placed  her  in  the  position  of  an  invalid 
to  whom  all  must  defer,  year  after  year.  "Tacy 
must  have  this,"  and  "  Tacy  must  have  that,"  and 
"Tacy  must  not  be  crossed  or  worried  or  troubled 
whatever  happened,"  had  been  reiterated  so 
many  times  that  at  last  Tacy  herself  had  formed 
the  habit  of  expecting  everything  and  every- 
body to  give  way  to  her.  She  meant  to  be 
good  ;  she  meant  to  be  kind.  She  gave  freely  of 
her  pocket-money,  and  bestowed  her  possessions 
generously  when  opportunity  ottered ;  but  she 
never  thought  of  giving  up  Jicrsclf,  her  will,  and 
her  way.  She  criticised  right  and  left  with  an 
unsparing  tongue;  but  if  some  one  happened  to 
make  a  suggestion  of  criticism  upon  her,  she  re- 
sented it  with  instantaneous  wrath.  But  she  had  be- 
come so  used  to  the  words,  "  poor  Tacy,"  that  she 
constantly  thought  that  she  was  a  little  martyr  to 
her  misfortunes,  and  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning, upon  every  occasion.  Driving  home  that 
morning,  after  her  encounter  with  her  brother 
Jimmy,  she  was  pricked  by  conscience  deep  do\\n 
in  her  heart  for  keeping  Judy  from  her  bath  ;  but 
she  constantly  excused  herself  at  the  same  time  by 
blaming  her  brothers  for  their  selfishness. 

There  was  extra  company  to  luncheon  that  day, 
and  the  boys  took  an  earh-  dinner,  and  were  away 
fishing  until  night,  so  that  by  the  time  Tacy  met 
them  again,  which  was  at  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
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ing,  something  of  the  first  freshness  of  the  unpleas- 
antness had  worn  off.  Tacy,  too,  had  been  put  in 
great  good  humor  by  the  fact  that  she  was  to  have 
her  mother's  special  friend,  lovely  Mrs.  Arkwright, 
to  drive  with  her  that  morning,  Judy  and  the  boys 
going  together  in  the  omnibus,  or  drag.  Tacy 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs.  Arkwright,  and  well 
she  might  have  been,  for  Mrs.  Arkwright  was  full 
of  the  most  gracious  kindness  and  tact.  And  Mrs. 
Arkwright  liked  Tacy,  though  she  knew  Tacy 
through  and  through,  as  Tacy  had  no  idea  that 
she  did.  Every  one  in  trouble  found  a  friend  in 
Mrs.  Arkwright,  and  Tacy,  as  they  drove  on 
through  the  lovely  Newport  lanes  and  by-ways, 
began  to  pour  out  hers,  and  it  w-as  not  long  before 
her  good  friend  had  a  very  clear  idea  how  affairs 
stood  just  then. 

"Oh,  it  is  such  a  pity !  "  thought  Mrs.  Arkwright. 
"No  one  has  ever  told  Tacy — no  one  has  had 
the  courage  or  the  tact  to  know  how  to  tell  her 
just  how  it  is.  If  some  one  could  tell  her, —  could 
open  her  eyes, —  I 'm  sure  it  would  n't  do  her  any 
injury,  but  a  great  deal  of  good.  Nothing  can  be 
so  injurious  as  these  constant  quarrels  and  this 
morbid  state  of  feeling  that  she  has ;  and  Tacy 
has  really  noble  cjualities, — so  loving  a  heart !  " 

And  thinking  thus,  Mrs.  Arkwright  looked 
around  tenderly,  pitifully,  smilmgly  at  Tacy,  who 
w-as  in  the  midst  of  her  grievances.  Tacy  saw  the 
look,  and  responded  with  a  smile  of  her  own,  and 
presently  broke  out  impulsively:  "Oh,  Mrs. 
Arkwright,  you  are  so  kind  and  good  and  sym- 
pathetic, I  feel  sure  that  }  ou  would  alwa\'S  love 
me,  whatever  I  might  do  !  " 

And  then  Mrs.  Arkwright  thought :  "I  wonder 
if /might  not  tell  her  some  day.  If  the  right  time 
comes,  I  will." 

The  time  came  sooner  than  she  anticipated.  It 
came  on  the  occasion  of  the  lawn  party  that  Tacy 
gave  in  honor  of  her  friend  Judy.  Everything  had 
gone  on  very  smoothly  in  all  the  preparations,  and 
Tacy  was  in  high  spirits,  with  not  a  flaw  or  ripple 
to  disturb  her  serenity.  But  just  before  her  guests 
began  to  arrive,  as  she  was  standing  with  Judy  and 
her  brothers  by  the  great  window  that  opened  on 
the  front  lawn,  she  reached  out  her  hand  and 
pulled  down  a  beautiful  big  bunch  of  scarlet 
kalmia  which  grew  near.  Judy  had  a  knot  of  scar- 
let kalmias  on  her  shoulder  ;  why  should  n't  s/ic-  ? 

"Oh,  don't,  don't!"  suddenly  cried  out 
Charley,  who  Avas  the  little  artist  of  the  family. 

"  Don't  what  ?"  asked  Tacy,  turning  her  eyes  to 
him,  as  she  thrust  a  long  pin  through  the  bit  of 
grass  that  held  the  kalmias,  and  thus  attached 
them  to  her  shoulder,  just  at  the  left  of  her  chin. 

"Why,  don't  put  on  that  scarlet,"  explained 
Charley.     "  It  looks  horrid  !  " 


"  But  Judy  has  it,  and  you  thought  it  lovely  on 
Judy  a  moment  ago." 

"Well,  I  think  so  now;  but  you're  not  Judy. 
Judy  has  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  it  somehow 
matches  Judy ;  but  it  fades  you  all  out,  and  makes 
your  skin  look  yellow  and  bricky.  Here,  I  'II 
get  you  something  for  a  shoulder-knot,"  and 
the  boy  put  out  his  hand  to  pluck  some  of  the 
pale  late  roses  that  grew  close  to  the  kalmia. 

In  a  moment,  Tacy  had  flung  down  the  kalmias, 
and  in  the  next  moment  had  cried  : 

"  I  don't  want  the  roses  ;  I  wont  have  them  !  " 

"But,  Tac)',  wait  a  minute,"  began  Charley; 
' '  your  hair  and  skin  " 

"  I  can't  help  iny  hair  and  skin,"  sobbed  Tacy. 

"I  wasn't  saying  that  5'ou  could,"  Charley 
hastened  to  say.    "I  did  n't  mean  " 

"You  meant  to  be  rude;  I  do  think  my 
brothers  are  just  the  rudest  boys  in  the  world," 
she  cried,  turning  to  Judy.  "  They  are  always  find- 
ing fault  with  me  for  what  I  can't  help  —  always 
picking  flaws  and  criticising  me.  I  can  not  help 
my  bad  skin,  nor  my  hair  —  I  —  I  wish  —  I  could. 
I  wish  —  I  could  look  like  you,  Judy,  and  then  " 

"  Oh,  Tacy,  Tacy,  don't,  don't  cry  \  Charley 
only  meant  that  you  were  blonde  and  I  brunette. 
Oh,  you  must  n't  cry,  you  must  n't,  Tacy  ;  for  see, 
somebody  is  coming  up  the  drive,"  said  Judy. 

But  it  was  too  late  ;  the  tempest  of  sobs  already 
had  the  upper  hand.  Charley's  words  had  touched 
the  sorest  and  most  sensitive  spot  in  her  nature, 
and  Tacy  could  only  fly  frantically  to  her  room  to 
hide  from  her  approaching  guests  her  falling  tears 
and  struggling  sobs. 

Judy  started  to  follow,  but  a  gentle  touch  de- 
tained her,  and  a  low  voice  whispered  : 

"I'll  go,  Judy." 

It  was  ;\Irs.  Arkwright,  who  had  come  into  the 
back  drawing-room  a  few  minutes  before  and  heard 
everything.  She  had  come  to  matronize  the  party 
in  place  of  Mrs.  Blundel,  who  was  ill  with  neuralgia. 
Going  slowly  up  the  stairs,  Mrs.  ArkwTight  waited 
a  few  minutes  outside  Tacy's  door, — waited  until 
the  tempest  of  sobs  had  subsided  a  little, —  then 
softly  turning  the  knob,  she  went  in.  Tacy  thought 
it  was  Judy  and  did  n't  move. 

"  Tacy,"  called  Mrs.  Ark^vright's  sweet  voice. 

Tacy  sprang  up  from  the  bed,  where  she  was 
lying  face  downward. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Arkwright,  were  you  there,  did  you 
hear  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Arkwright  calmly. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  Charley  said  about  my 
skin  ?  "  asked  Tacy. 

"  I  heard  it  all,  dear,"  said  her  friend. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Arkwright,  you  don't  know  what  I 
suffer.   It  comes  out  everywhere  —  this  misfortune 
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of  mine.  Strangers  look  at  me  and  feel  at  once 
that  I  am  ugly;  but  to  think  that  my  own  brother 
— "  and  Tacy  sobbed  convulsively. 

"  Tacy,  wait  a  moment.  You  think  I  love  you, 
don't  you  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Arkwright. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  I  hope  you  do,  Mrs.  Ark- 
wright," Tacy  answered,  earnestly. 

"  I  love  you  very  dearly,  Tacy,"  Mrs.  Arkwright 
went  on.  "  I  lost  a  little  girl  once  who  would 
have  been  just  your  age  if  she  had  lived,  and  you 
look  like  her,  Tacy." 

"  I  ?  "  asked  Tacy,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  she  had  blue  eyes  like  yours,  and  there 
sometimes  conies  into  your  eyes  an  expression  so 
like  my  Alary's  that  1  want  to  take  you  in  my 
arms  and  keep  you  for  my  very  own,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

Tacy  forgot  for  the  moment  her  own  grievance 
in  this  wonderful  fact  that  was  being  told  her. 

"  I  love  you  so  much,  Tacy,  that  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  you,  to  tell  you  something  just  as  I  should 
my  Mary  if  she  were  here  and  placed  as  you  are." 

Tacy  laid  her  hand  over  her  friend's  without 
speaking. 

"  I  not  only  love  you,  Tacy,  but  I  admire  very 
much  certain  qualities  that  you  have." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Arkwright." 

"  You  like  to  be  loved,  Tacy  ?  " 

"Better  than  anything,  and  nobody  does  love 
me,  but  Mamma  and  Papa  and  you  ;  I  am  so  —  so 
hideous.  It  is  pretty  people  who  are  loved  by 
everybody." 

"  Not  by  any  means.  They  attract  at  first,  but 
they  don't  hold  merely  by  beauty.  The  most 
popular  persons  whom  I  know,  those  who  are  best 
liked,  are  quite  plain." 

"But  not  disfigured  —  not  like  me." 

"Tacy,  dear,  you  think  too  much  of  yourself" 

"I  — I?" 

"  Yes.  The  way  to  be  liked,  to  be  loved,  is  to 
like  —  to  love  others,  and  wish  to  make  them  happy, 
not  yourself  Tacy,  if  you  would  try  to  forget 
yourself  your  disfigurement,  as  you  call  it,  which 
you  very  greatly  exaggerate,  and  not  constantly 
make  other  people  uncomfortable  by  taking  of- 
fense at  every  slight  thing  that  's  said,  —  things 
that  are  never  meant, — if  you  would  put  all  this 
aside,  and  give  up  your  way  and  your  plans,  and 
act  as,  —  well,  just  as  if  you  -were  the  prettiest 
person  in  the  world, —  pleased,  confident,  and 
cheerful, —  you  would  find  yourself  in  a  short  time 
with  more  friends  than  any  mere  rosy  beauty ;  for 
you  have  so  much  brightness,  so  much  — what  shall 
I  call  it  ?  —  magnetism,  to  attract  and  draw  people. 
Why,  Tacy,  the  other  night  at  the  concert  at  the 
Casino,  you  were  listening  with  all  your  soul  in 
your  face  ;  and  Mrs.  Bernard  said  to  me,  '  What 


a  fine,  interesting  face  Miss  Blundel  has  !  '  Tacy, 
you  never  look  plain — hideous,  yon  call  it  — 
except  when  you  are  angry." 

All  the  time  that  she  was  talking,  Mrs.  Ark- 
wright had  Tacy's  hand  in  hers,  and  Tacy's  head 
held  against  her  breast.  As  she  ended,  she 
pressed  her  closer  still,  and  said,  softly : 

"  My  Tacy  is  not  going  to  be  angry  with  me  — 
with  one  who  loves  her  so  well  that  she  wishes  her 
to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  other  people,  and 
happy,  as  she  certainly  can  be." 

Tacy  drew  a  long,  deep  breath,  and  then  lifted 
her  head.  There  was  a  new  look  on  her  face  — 
a  look  of  wonder  and  timidity  combined.  As 
she  met  Mrs.  Arkwright's  eyes,  she  blushed,  then 
said,  with  a  noble  candor  that  proved  the  existence 
of  the  generous  qualities  Mrs.  Arkwright  had  dis- 
cerned :  "  Nobody  ever  found  fault  with  me  like 
this  before  —  nobody  ever  found  fault  with  meat 
all,  except  the  boys,  and  that  was  generally  when 
they  were  angry.  Oh,  I  have  been  like  a  silly 
baby  !  And  now — you  must  be  right,  for  you  love 
me  —  and  —  I  will  try  ;  I  will  try." 

i^ilrs.  Arkwright  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  "  I 
knew  that  you  could  bear  the  truth,  dear  Tacy,  and 
that  is  a  great  quality — few  people  can  bear  the  truth 
when  it  is  unflattering.  Now  come,  let  us  go  down. " 

Neither  the  boys  nor  Judy  knew  just  when  Tacy 
returned,  for  they  were  busy  talking  to  the  guests 
who  had  arrived  ;  but  they  were  one  and  all  not  a 
little  surprised  when  they  suddenly  saw  Tacy 
pleasantly  chatting  to  a  group  of  girls,  with  not  a 
trace  of  her  recent  tempest  of  tears.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  the  day  it  was  the  same,  —  Tacy  was 
trying  to  conquer  herself  It  was  no  easy  task. 
Now  and  then  some  one's  will  conflicted  with 
hers.  Once,  it  was  Jimmy's,  who  had  arranged  a 
game  of  tennis,  when  slie  had  planned  to  go  row- 
ing from  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  for  the 
Blundels'  house  was  near  the  bay.  At  first,  she 
began  to  speak  in  her  old  imperious  fashion,  then 
she  recalled  "  Make  thcin  happy,  not  yourself; 
give  up  your  way."  She  had  promised  to  try; 
and  in  a  moment  she  had  gained  a  firm  hold  of 
herself,  as  it  were,  and  was  saying : 

"  Oh,  if  you  had  planned  a  tennis-game,  it 's  all 
right.  We  will  go  rowing  by  and  by,  if  you  like." 

Jimmy  dropped  his  tennis-racket,  and  stared  up 
in  amazement  at  his  sister.  His  action —  his  look  — 
more  than  anything,  conveyed  to  her  some  idea 
of  what  a  tyrant  she  had  been  — of  the  fear  in 
which  they  held  her.  So  it  went  on  ;  if  she  ac- 
cepted any  plan,  or  fell  in  with  any  opinion  with- 
out resistance  and  objection,  the  boys  and  even 
Judy  showed  such  visible  amazement  that  it  was 
embarrassing.  It  was  not  easy  to  meet  all  this, 
but  it  nevertheless  opened  her  eyes. 
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That  night,  after  all  the  guests  were  gone,  Tacy 
went  down  to  their  own  private  pier  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden,  to  think  things  over.  Sitting  there, 
in  the  shadow,  quite  unseen,  she  watched  the  boats 
in  the  harbor,  and  wondered  if  she  had  not,  on  the 
whole,  been  happier  for  her  new  efforts.  Soon 
famihar  voices  struck  upon  her  ear,  and  sire  saw 
a  boat  drifting  toward  their  landing.  The  voices 
were  those  of  Bobby  and  Jimmy.  She  was  just 
about  to  speak  to  them  as  they  rowed  toward  the 
stair-way,  when  she  heard  Jimmy  say : 

"  If  Tacy  would  be  like  that  always,  she 'd  be  the 
nicest  girl  1  know.  I  like  her  better  than  Judy, 
when  she 's  in  good  humor,  because  she  has  so 
much  '  go  '  in  her." 

Tacy  held  her  breath  with  amazement.  Better 
than  Judy  —  pretty  Judy  ! 

"But  was  n't  she  angry  though  with  Charley," 
he  went  on.  "  And  Charley  never  meant  what  she 
thought  he  did.  She 's  got  it  in  her  head  she 's 
a  fright,  and  she 's  always  thinking  about  it,  and 
thinking  other  people  are  thinking  about  it.  Al- 
most conceited  that  is,  1  should  say." 

"  Tacy  looks  well  enough  when  she 's  pleasant. 
She  looked  very  pretty  to-day,"  put  in  Bobby. 

"  Yes,  Tacy  is  lovely  when  she 's  in  good  humor. 
But  when  she's  angry, —  Oh,  my!"  and  Jimmy 
stopped  short,  with  an  emphasis  that  spoke  more 
than  words. 

Perhaps  it  needed  just  this  comment  to  put  the 
final  proof  before  Tacy,  and  to  show  her  that  she 
was  on  the  right  track  at  last.  Not  all  at  once  did 
she  succeed  in  keeping  on  this  right  track  ;  there 
were  moments  and  hours  when  she  faltered  and 
slipped,  but  little  by  little  her  better  judgment  and 
her  sense  of  justice  got  the  upper  hand,  and  little  by 
little  the  boys  forgot  to  be  on  the  defensive,  forgot 
the  bitter  title  of  "  Tyrant  Tacy,"  and  her  old  ways 
in  her  new  ways. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  another  lawn  party 
at  the  Blundels'.  It  was  a  much  gayer  and  larger 
party  than  the  one  1  have  just  spoken  of,  for  Tacy 
was  now  eighteen.  Tall,  slender,  and  graceful, 
she  stood,  the  center  of  an  animated  group,  as  Mrs. 
Arkwright  came  down  the  wide  path  toward  her. 
Mrs.  Arkwright  had  just  returned  from  Europe, 
where  she  had  been  for  a  year,  and  she  saw  a 
great  change  in  Tacy. 

What  was  it  ?  She  had  not  grown  to  be  a 
beauty  by  any  means ;  she  had  the  same  palhd, 
uncertain-colored  skin,  but  there  was  a  different 
aspect  about  her  altogether  —  a  look  of  life  and 
health  and  brightness.  Mrs.  Blundel  joined  Mrs. 
Arkwright  as  she  paced  slowly  along. 

"  You  are  thinking  how  well  Tacy  is  looking, 
Mrs.  Arkwright,  I  know.  She  began  to  mend 
two  years  ago.    You  remember  how  irritable  the 


poor  child  used  to  be  ?  I  always  said  that  it  was 
her  state  of  health,  and  you  see  I  was  right.  She 
is  very  different  now." 

Tacy  at  this  moment  caught  Mrs.  Arkwright's 
glance.  The  next  moment  she  had  Mrs.  Ark- 
wright's hands  in  hers,  and  a  moment  later,  she 
had  turned  from  the  animated  group  about  her 
and  was  walking  down  the  lawn  with  her  friend. 

"  How  well  you  look,  Tacy  !  " 

Tacy  laughed. 

"  That  was  what  Mamma  was  saying  to  you, 
Mrs.  Arkwright ;  1  knew  by  her  glance.  Dear 
Mamma  !  I  feel  like  a  fraud,  Mrs.  Arkwright." 

'■  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mamma  thinks  my  better  behavior  is  all 
the  result  of  a  sudden  improvement  in  my  health, 
when  " —  and  Tacy  laughed  again,  half  sadly — "  it 
is  my  better  behavior  that  has  improved  my 
health.  Oh,  when  I  think  of  the  hot  rages  I  used 
to  have  over  trifles  !  You  opened  my  eyes,  Mrs. 
Arkwright,  and  when  I  began  to  see  myself  as  I 
really  was,  I  hated  myself,  and  when  I  began  to 
mend  those  hot  rages,  my  health  mended." 

"  I  have  n't  a  doubt  of  it,  Tacy  ;  and  you  look  so 
bright  and  happy  now  !  " 

The  two  walked  down  the  garden  together,  and 
presently  came  upon  Jimmy,  now  a  tall  lad  of 
fifteen.  He  wasat  the  awkward,  "hobble-de-hoy" 
age,  and  shrank  from  parties.  He  was  trying  to 
escape  from  this  one  at  that  very  moment,  and 
Tacy  knew  it.  But  she  said  nothing  about  it ;  she 
only  slipped  her  hand  over  his  arm,  and  asked  him 
about  the  new  tennis-rackets. 

"  Jimmy  has  a  genius  for  making  improve- 
ments," she  explained,  "  and  he  has  made  a  great 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  racket." 

Jimmy  then  felt  called  upon  to  explain  also,  and 
the  next  minute,  they  had  come  upon  the  tennis- 
ground,  and  almost  before  Jimmy  knew  it,  he  was 
sending  the  balls  flying,  and  very  soon  after,  he 
was  playing  a  vigorous  game  with  some  young 
people,  forgetting  his  hobble-de-hoy-hood  and  his 
dislike  of  parties.  But  as  Tacy  walked  away,  he 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  called  to  her  : 

"  Can't  you  stay,  Tacy,  and  take  a  hand  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  but  I  will  by  and  by,  Jimmy,"  she 
said  pleasantly.  And  as  Tac)-  walked  away,  Mrs. 
Arkwright  noticed  that  it  was  like  this  with  every 
one  ;  Tacy  was  wanted  to  take  a  hand  in  every- 
thing that  was  going  on. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  a  very  young,  shy 
girl  said  to  Mrs.  Arkwright,  "Tacy  makes  people 
so  comfortable  !  "  she  had  touched  the  secret  spring 
of  Tacy's  popularity. 

She  made  people  comfortable,  because  she  had 
learned  a  gracious  tact  through  forgetting  her- 
self. 


By  Gail  Hamilton. 


TO  "h," 

FOR    WHOSE    PLEASANCE   THESE    RHYMES    WERE  WRITTEN, 
AND   THROUGH    HER   GOOD  WILL 
TO 

ALL  THE    LITTLE    LETTERS    OF   THE    ALPHABET   WHO    ARE    BATTLING    WITH  TIIKIR 
ENGLISH    KINGS    IN    OUR    AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 
I  DEDICATE, 

WITHOUT   PERMISSION,  THESE    AIDS    TO  MEMORY. 


Part  I. 

With  a  Saxon  King's  word,  and  a  Norman  Duke's  sword, 
Came 

William  tl^e  ^  ^  "  " 


Con 


leading  his  horde, 
(1066)  In  ten-sixty-six,  twice  crowned,  to  make  sure, 
To  his  son, 


Willia 


m 


(1087) 


(iioo) 


(1135) 


his  throne  should  inure  — 
A  soldier,  a  statesman,  a  ruffian,  whom  fate 
In  the  New  Forest  slew  by  the  hand  of  his  mate  ; 
Brought  to  England  a  child,  crowned  in  ten-eighty-scven, 
(If  Heaven  save  the  mark!)  arrow-sent  into  Heaven! 
Next  '^L^ 

his  brother, —  husband,  father,  and  son 
Of  Matilda,  three  women  whose  names  were 
but  one ; 

Called  Beauclerc  for  his  lore,  yet  at  logical  feud, 
When  not  in  alliance,  with  Anselm  the  Good. 
He  witnessed  young  Oxford  fare  forth  to  renown. 
With  the  century's  close  receiving  his  crown  — 
But  having  no  son,  of  his  William  bereft 
By  the  waves,  to  his  daughter  his  kingdom  he  left, 
In  the  year  thirty-five,  as  he  fondly  believed  ; 
But  with  all  his  fine  learning,  the  Kinc;  was  deceived, 
For  sister  Adda's  son,  .ti> 


Queen  Matilda. 


ii:ep>l2en, 


(■154 


refused 

To  account  himself  other  than  very  ill-used  ; 
And  as  England  elected  him,  daughter  Matilda 
Found  nothing  but  title-deeds  whereon  to  build  a 
Firm  throne  for  her  race,  through  nineteen  troubled  years. 
When  Stephen,  the  winning  but  weak,  calmed  her  fears 


.'Vrms  of  Stephen. 
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By  departing  this  life  ;  and  her  own  boy  was  reckoned 
The  sole  King  of  England,  as 

Of  legal  repute,  with  nothing  to  fleck  it 
But  the  ill-advised  murder  of  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

His  youngest  son  bad,  and  his  oldest 
departed. 

In  the  year  eighty-nine  he  sank  down, 

broken-hearted, 
And 


John. 


Henry  III. 


(1189)  his  third  son,  rough,  bluff  absentee, 

Came  home  twice  to  be  crowned,  then 

roamed  off  over  sea ; 
Crusader  and  captive,  betrothed  to  young  Alice  — 
But  bold  Berengaria  shared  his  sea-palace  — 
Not  only  the  Heart,  but  the  head  of  a  Lion  — 
He  found,  like  his  father,  no  home-throne  to  die  on 
Whose  death  to  his  base  brother 


Queen  Berengaria. 


n 


power  did  bring, 
(1199)  Being  thus,»  in  ten  years,  third  Plantagenet  King; 

Him  his  own  barons  forced,  all  our  freedom  to  cede, 
When  he  signed  Magna  Charta  at  green  Runnymede  ; 
(1216)  But  his  fighting  was  stopped  in  twelve-hundred-sixteen. 
And  his  small 


appeared  on  the  scene. 
Fierce  quarrels  with  Leicester,  his  brother-in-law. 
And  prison  and  blood,  his  first  forty  years  saw; 
(1272)  Then  victorious  peace  until  seventy-two. 
When 


his  son,  came  with  all  the  ado 
Of  the  warfares  of  Wallace,  and  Balliol,  and  Bruce, 
With  now  and  then,  triumph,  and  now  and  then,  truce, 
(1307)  Till  the  seventh  year  dawned  of  the  centuries'  teens, — 
And  his  son 


on  Isabel  leans, — 
A  monarch  most  weak,  but  the  curse  of  his  life 
Through  his  twenty  years'  reign  was  his  Jezebel  wife. 
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Then  his  son, 


1327) 


('377) 


and  Phihppa  the  fair, 
For  fifty  years  fought  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers, 
And  o'er  Balhol  and  Bruce, —  nor  before  then  nor  since, 
Braver  warrior  was  seen  than  their  son,  the  Black  Prince; 
Whose  son, 


Queen  Pliilippa, 


^eeo 


ni. 


a  minor,  the  rout 
Of  Wat  Tyler  put  down,  but  himself  was  put  out 
(1399)  By  his  own  cousin  Hal,  in  thirteen  ninety-nine, — 
John  of  Gaunt's  son.  King 


of  the  line. 

Fourteen  years  the  old  wars  he  fought  m  his  turn, 
And  first  gave  the  law  that  made  heretics  burn  ; 
He  built  up  the  church,  not  for  God,  but  himself. 
And  the  Commons  made  strong,  not  for  right,  but  for  pelf 
Yet  he  pensioned  old  Chaucer,  be  sure  to  remember. 
And  died  like  a  saint  in  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
His  son, 


Wat  Tyler. 


+1 


won  at  wild  Agincourt  — 
Bra\'e  soldier,  pure  statesman,  what  would  you  have  more? 
His  son. 


(1422) 


EJwai.l  IV. 


(in  fourteen  twenty-two  ^  *^ 

An  eight-months-old  babe)  took  his  wife  from  Anjou, 
Marguerite,  but  lost  France  through  Orleans'  brave  maid 
Fought  rebellion  at  home,  was  defied  by  Jack  Cade ; 
Now  prisoner,  now  king,  through  the  wars  of  the  Roses  - 
A  pure,  gentle  scholar,  in  cloud  his  life  closes; 
Last  legal  Lancastrian.    Then  to  the  throne 
King 


bore  the  White  Rose  alone  : 
Son  of  Richard  of  York  from  third  Edward  descended, 
But  in  twelve  years  he  died  and  his  kingly  line  ended 
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By  the  murder  of 


in  the  Tower, 
With  his  poor  little  brother  in  one  midnight  hour- 
That 


(1483)  in  fourteen  eighty-three, 

Their  uncle,  assassin,  base  monarch  might  be ; 
Though  in  two  years  at  Bosworth,  his  red  sun  went  down, 
And 


(1485)  assumed  England's  crown  ; 

A  Welshman,  a  Tudor,  an  offshoot  of  Lancaster, 
He  flung  off  Bellona  as  far  as  man  can  cast  her ! 
Piled  up  gold,  wed  the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
With  his  young  Margaret  bound  King  James  of  the  North ; 
With  his 


White  and  Red  Roses  blended. 
And  thus  to  your  joy  my  long  ditty  is  ended. 


Part  II. 

Not  so  fast  !  1  am  ordered  again  to  the  fore, 
And  when  kings  must  be  rhymed,  there  are  kings  in  galore  ! 
(1509)  In  fifteen  and  nine  Henry  Eighth  brought  the  hope 

Of  peace,  and  wrenched  England  away  from  the  Pope. 

But  fickle  and  savage  and  selfish,  thouo-h  able, 

He  slew  his  best  friends,  who  ate  salt  at  his  table  ; 

Killed  two  of  six  wives — if  you  think  he  was  good, 

With  his  loves  and  his  murders — why,  you  have  Mr.  Froude  I 

His  son. 


1547)  in  fifteen  forty-seven, 

For  six  shining  years  rose,  a  star  in  our  heaven  ; 
Then  glowered  bloody 


(1553)  — ill-nurtured,  ill-mated 

Learned,  stupid,  sincere,  and  right  heartily  hated, 
(1558)  Till  the  year  fifty-eight, —  when  uprose  in  her  glory 


1603) 


Queen  of  all  art,  song,  and  story. 
Proud  maiden,  great  monarch  —  ah!  never  a  crown, 
On  the  brow  of  a  man,  shone  with  brighter  renown  1 
Strong-willed  in  the  fire  and  the  faults  of  her  blood. 
Old  England  yet  knows  her  as  Queen  Bess  the  Good. 


her  successor,  in  sixteen  and  three, 
Proved  a  Tudor  diluted  in  Stuart  to  be, — 
The  rickety  son  of  the  Queen  of  the  Scots, — 
He  escaped  from  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  gunpowder  plots. 
Forced  our  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  homeless  to  flee. 
From  his  bigoted  tyranny,  over  the  sea ; 
But  when  he  expired,  in  sixteen  twenty-five, 
There  were  Puritans  still  left  —  at  home  and  alive  — 
His  son, 


(1625)  to  the  scaffold  to  bring ; 

■'^^  Who  lied  like  a  Stuart,  but  died  like  a  king. 

In  the  year  forty-nine,  when  forth  with  his  sword 

Charles  I.  '  '  ' 

Came 


^^<r  •  ij^^  (16491  "the  Scourge  of  the  Lord." 

-iX??5>ff^'.  ■  Yet  his  country  knows  well  that  no  king  has  bedecked  her 

With  loftier  bays  than  her  sturdy  Protector, — 
Held  her  high  for  nine  years ;  then  the  power  he  had  won 
Gave  in  death  to  the  weak  hand  of 


Oliver  Cromwell. 


his  son, 

(16581  Who  cared  not  for  honors,  or  army,  or  throne  ; 

Richard  ^ 

Cromwell.     (1660)  So,  in  si-xtccn  and  sixty,  came  back  to  his  own. 


with  welcome  most  loyal  and  glad. 
Kindly,  careless,  and  witty,  false,  clever,  and  bad, 
For  twenty-five  years,  then  died  with  urbanity  : 
And 


James  II. 


his  brother,  devoid  of  humanity. 
Dull,  dogged,  and  cruel,  sent  Jeffries  to  slaughter, — 
Himself  soon  sent  right  about  over  the  water. 
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Man'.  William  III. 


(1688)  Remember  the  year  of  sixteen  eighty-eight, 
When  his  good  daughter, 

/Aap^,  and  William 

the  Great 

Of  Orange,  both  Stuarts,  born  cousins,  began 
Fourteen  years  of  freedom,  which  simple 


(1702) 


Carried  honestly  on  to  a  full 

dozen  years ; 
Until  brave 


■^■^^r~^  the  Elector,  appears 

Not  much  of  a  king,  but  enough,  it  was  granted, 
^f*?,  x'ra)  To  keep  out  the  Stuarts  —  the  only  thing  wanted. 

^^wff^^S  Though  the  Stuart  in  Hanover  blood  was  alone 

■". The  force  that  bore  him  to  the  proud  island  throne. 
George  I.     (1727)  Thus  from  twenty-and-seven  to  seventeen-sixty, 
His  son. 


Del, 


George  IT. 


on  the  throne  firmly  fixed  he 
Whose  brave,  stolid  rule  would  have  been  far  more  sinister 
If  he  had  not  been  led  by  a  wise  wife  and  minister. 
His  grandson. 


Geop^e 


)l2iPGl, 


George  m. 


(1760)  the  next  sLxty  years  stood 

In  royal  estate,  stubborn,  honest,  and  good  — 
We  slwuld  be  ungrateful  to  pass  coldly  by 
The  dear  King  who  gave  us  our  Fourth  of  July  ! 
Of  his  son,  ^v-^^ 

Geop^e  tl^e  I^otiFtl2, 

(1820)  the  less  said  the  better: 

For  his  reign  of  ten  years  is  old  England  no  debtor ; 

George  IV.  Nor  Can 


William  F^o^^tl^ 


/^^^^  '  (1830)  be  thought  over-much  given 

To  King-craft,  though  King  until  thirty-and- 
wiiiiam  IV.  sevcn. 
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Then  welcome 


heir  of  each  grace 
And  each  virtue  that  marked  all  the  Kings  of  her  race 
Not  alone  in  the  East  is  she  greatest  and  best, — 
We  own  the  sweet  sway  of  Victoria  West  ! 
By  her  womanly  worth,  without  contest  or 

cost,  .=?;=^r~--"!fe~^v  '^'^r^^i 

She  has  won  back  the  Empire  her  grand 
father  lost. 

Her  white  hand  was  peace  when  our  trouble  was  sore ; 
By  that  sign,  she  is  Queen  of  our  hearts  evermore. 
The  liegance  of  love  sea  nor  sword  shall  dissever. — 
God's  blessing  be  on  her  forever  and  ever  ! 
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HIS    ONE  FAULT. 
Bv  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


Chapter  \TI. 

Kit's  heart  almost  jumped  over  the  bars  before 
him,  in  his  exultation  ;  but  he  managed  to  tumble 
along  with  it,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  at  the 
horse's  head. 

Dandy  was  not  hitched,  his  bridle  having  been 
taken  off  with  the  saddle,  and  thrown  over  the 
boards  separating  that  pen  from  the  next.  Kit  ex- 
amined the  forelock  and  found  it  not  braided,  but 
crinkled,  as  the  young  farmer  had  described.  He 
backed  him  around  to  the  light  and  saw  the  mot- 
tles under  his  sides.  He  lifted  his  feet,  one  after 
another,  and  saw  that  he  was  shoeless  before  and 
shod  behind. 

Then  he  gave  a  chuckling,  gleeful  laugh,  thrilled 
through  and  through  with  the  delight  of  his  dis- 
covery. It  was  no  feverish  dream  ;  he  had  the 
stolen  horse  at  last  ! 

He  dropped  the  topmost  bar,  and  tumbling  out 
again,  saw  Mr.  Cassius  Branlow  hastening  toward 
him. 

"  I 've  found  him  !  I 've  found  him  !  "  said  Kit, 
triumphantly,  feeling  amply  repaid  for  all  his  pains 
and  forgetting  once  more  his  hunger  and  fatigue. 

"  You  don't  say  !  "  said  Cassius.  "  Well,  that 's 
better  luck  than  I  expected.  I  had  just  discovered 
these  wagons  and  was  coming  over  to  have  a  look 
myself.    Is  that  the  saddle  ?  " 

"  That 's  the  saddle,  and  that 's  the  bridle.  I 've 
found  everything  but  the  thief  I 'd  give  some- 
thing now,"  said  the  exultant  Christopher,  "to  set 
eyes  on  him  !  " 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  "  Mr.  Branlow  incjuired. 

"I'd  find  the  policeman  I  spoke  to,  and  have 
the  scoundrel  arrested.  1  'd  pay  him  for  giving  me 
all  this  trouble  !  " 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  fun,  though  you  might  be 
giving  yourself  a  deal  more  trouble.  I  know  how 
these  things  work ;  and  I  advise  you,  now  you 've 
found  the  horse,  to  secure  it,  and  not  mind  much 
about  the  thief,  who  will  be  too  shrewd  to  get 
caught.  That  is,''  added  the  friendly  Cassius, 
"  unless  you  care  more  for  revenge  than  you  do 
for  your  own  convenience." 

"  I 'd  like  to  punish  him  !  "  said  Kit,  with  spark- 
ling eyes. 

"In  that  case,  we  can  leave  the  horse  and  go 
off  one  side  and  watch  when  he  comes  to  take  it," 
suggested  Mr.  Branlow.  "  We  might  lie  in  am- 
bush under  these  sheds  ;  but  the  trouble  is,  he  is 


probably  watching  us,  and  will  keep  out  of  the 
way." 

"  I  wish  it  were  n't  quite  so  late,"  said  Kit. 
"  I 'd  like  to  take  Dandy  home  to-night." 

"To  do  that,  you  '11  have  to  start  at  once ;  and 
I  advise  you  not  to  lose  time  by  stoppmg  to  punish 
anybody." 

"  He  may  have  sold  the  horse,"  said  Kit,  growing 
thoughtful.  "  I  think  I 'd  better  see  the  police- 
man I  spoke  to,  anyhow.  He  was  more  interested 
in  the  racing  than  he  was  in  my  story;  but  he 
told  me  to  look  for  the  horse,  and  if  I  found  him, 
to  come  back  and  let  him  know." 

"  Of  course,  you  will  act  as  you  please,"  Mr. 
Branlow  replied,  discouragingly.  "But  I  advise 
you  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Tell  him  you 've 
found  a  stolen  horse ;  and  what  will  he  say  ?  He 
will  say,  '  Prove  property,  and  take  him.'  But  how 
can  you  prove  property  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  know  Dandy,  and  Dandy  knows  me  1 
You  know  me,  too.  Cash  Branlow  !  " 

"  But  the  policeman  does  n't  know  you,  nor 
me.  I  can  swear  I  have  known  you  three  or 
four  years,  and  believe  you  to  be  an  honest  boy. 
But  how  will  he  know  I 'm  not  a  rogue  myself? 
At  such  times  the  best  men  are  likely  to  be  sus- 
pected," argued  Mr.  Branlow. 

"  There 's  something  in  that,"  Kit  admitted. 

"  Then  if  the  thief  comes  forward,  matters  may 
become  more  mi.xed.  Suppose  he 's  an  honest- 
appearing  fellow,  as  many  of  these  rascals  are ; 
swears  up  and  down  the  horse  belongs  to  him, 
and  you  are  the  rogue,  trying  to  get  it  away  ? 
What  '11  be  the  result  ?  You  '11  both  be  arrested, 
probably,  and  kept  nobody  knows  how  many  days 
in  the  lock-up  till  your  uncle  and  two  or  three 
witnesses  can  be  sent  for  and  the  thing  is  at  last 
straightened  out." 

"  I  had  n't  thought  of  all  this,"  Kit  replied. 

"As  a  friend,  let  me  think  for  you,  and  show 
you  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  Pos- 
session is  nine  points  of  the  law.  Here  you  are. 
Here 's  your  horse.  There 's  the  saddle.  Clap 
saddle  on  horse,  pitch  self  on  saddle,  and  off! 
Any  complications  regarding  the  thief,  or  any 
supposed  new  owner  he  may  have  been  sold  to, 
can  best  be  settled  after  you  have  the  horse  safe  in 
your  uncle's  stable  at  home." 

"  I  see,"  said  Kit,  bewildered  by  this  rapidly 
uttered  advice. 

"  They  are  just  calling  another  heat,  over  on 
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the  trotting-ground,"  Mr.  Cash  Branlow  contin- 
ued. "  Everybody  is  crowding  to  see  it.  The 
coast  is  clear.  You 've  just  time  to  run  over  to 
the  pie-shop  and  get  a  bite  for  your  journey.  I  '11 
have  everything  ready  by  the  time  you  come 
back.    Or  will  you  start  on  an  empty  stomach  ?  " 

Kit  felt  that  his  stomach  was  almost  too  empty 
for  that,  and  considered  this  counsel  good. 


KIT    GIVES    bKANLOW    A    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE  THiEl- 


"Dandy  was  fed  at  noon;  and  now,  if  /  am 
fed,"  said  he,  "we  can  make  the  home-stretch  in 
a  hurry  !  " 

"Now  you  talk  sensibly,"  replied  Cassius.  "  It 
was  lucky  you  came  across  me  just  as  you  did  ! 
Do  you  need  any  money  ?  " — putting  a  hand  into 
his  pocket. 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  have  some.  Only  look  out 
for  Dandy  while  I  am  gone  ;  and  for  the  thief,  if  he 
comes  around,"  said  Kit. 

"How  shall  I  know  him  ?  "  asked  Cassius. 

"Haven't  I  told  you?"  said  Kit.     "  1  picked 

Vol.  XII.— iS. 


up  a  complete  description  of  him  in  making  in- 
quiries on  the  road." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Cassius,  gayly.  "  That  's 
lucky.    Give  us  the  points." 

"  Young  fellow,  not  much  over  twenty,"  be- 
gan Christopher. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Branlow,  getting  his  fin- 
gers ready,  and  touching  the  tip  of  his  left  fore- 
finger with  the  tip  of  his 
right.     "  Young  fellow, 
not  over  twenty  — " 

"  Sallow  comple.xion," 
Kit  went  on.  "Smooth 
face.  Suit  of  dark, 
checked  cloth.  Narrow 
brimmed  straw  hat.  Me- 
dium height." 

"All  right,"  said  Bran- 
low, having  recited  each 
item  after  Christopher, 
and  tallied  it  duly  on  its 
particular  digit.  "Me- 
dium height,"  adding 
the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand  to  his  little  mne- 
monic system.  "  I  have 
him!  I  should  know  him 
in  the  biggest  crowd  by 
such  a  description  as 
that." 

"Would  you?"  said 
Kit,  wondering  at  this 
confidence.  "  I 've  been 
afraid  I  might  pass  him  ; 
so  many  men  dress  and 
look  about  alike." 

"That's  true.  But  it 
is  n't  probable  any  two 
men  have  all  these  six 
points,"  said  Branlow, 
holding  up  his  four  fin- 
gers and  two  thumbs. 
"  Now  make  tracks,  fill 
your  pockets,  and  be 
back  here  by  the  time  I 
have  put  on  the  saddle  and  bridle.  I  '11  stand 
guard." 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  Christopher  to  feel 
that  he  had  a  friend  to  aid  and  advise  him  in  this 
difficulty.  For  all  the  trouble  was  not  over,  by 
any  means,  when  he  had  found  the  horse  ;  the 
next  thing,  he  now  saw,  was  to  get  safely  away 
with  it. 

"  How  kind  he  was  to  offer  me  money  !  "  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  hastened  away  toward  the  bakery 
which  Branlow  had  pointed  out.  "1  would  n't 
have  believed  that  1  should  ever  be  so  glad  to  see 
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Cash  Branlow.  He  must  have  changed  a  great 
deal  since  he  worked  in  the  shop." 

That  was  not  exactly  years  and  years  ago,  as 
Mr.  Branlow  had  said,  in  his  extravagant  way,  but 
barely  eighteen  months.  He  had  been  a  restless, 
untrustworthy  fellow  then.  He  was  an  apt  me- 
chanic, but  inclined  to  slight  his  work ;  and  he 
could  never  stick  to  it  long  at  a  time.  When  tired 
of  staying  in  one  place,  and  doing  one  thing,  he 
would  suddenly  pack  his  little  kit  of  tools,  and 
set  off  on  his  travels,  picking  up  a  precarious  living 
as  an  itinerant  tinker. 

He  was  about  twenty-six  years  old,  though  he 
appeared  somewhat  younger;  and  in  the  past  four 
years  he  had  come  back  twice  to  Mr.  Downymede's 
shop,  working  for  him  a  few  months  at  a  time  in 
the  intervals  of  his  wanderings.  Kit  had  a  faint 
impression  that  he  had  been  sent  off  the  last  time 
for  some  discreditable  conduct,  but  he  could  not 
remember  what  it  was. 

"Mother  never  liked  him,"  the  boy  thought; 
"but  she  will  be  glad  to  know  he  has  done  me  this 
good  turn." 

Still,  even  with  Cassius  Branlow  to  stand  guard 
over  Dandy,  Kit  was  unwilling  to  be  out  of  sight 
of  the  horse  many  seconds ;  he  looked  back  as  he 
ran,  and  in  a  very  short  time  might  have  been  seen 
returning,  his  pockets  bulging  with  oyster  crackers, 
and  a  half-eaten  wedge  of  pie  in  his  hand. 

Cassius  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  him, 
beckoning  impatiently. 

"Stow  the  rest  of  that  inside  your  coat,"  he 
said,  alluding  to  the  pie;  "and  tumble  into  that 
saddle  as  quickly  as  ever  you  can." 

His  hurried  manner  of  speaking  filled  Kit  with 
a  kind  of  trepidation,  though  he  could  n't  see  what 
fresh  cause  there  was  for  alarm. 

"The  trotters  are  coming  around  in  the  last 
heat,"  Branlow  muttered  excitedly.  "The  races 
will  be  over  in  a  minute.  Then  there  '11  be  a  rush  ! 
We  must  be  out  of  this,  you  know,  before  the 
crowd  comes." 

"  Have  you  saddled  and  bridled  him  ? ''  said  Kit, 
stopping  at  the  bars  which  his  friend  had  let  down 
for  him,  and  peering  into  the  shed. 

"  He  is  all  ready,"  said  Branlow,  following  him 
in.  "Foot  in  stirrup  —  there!"  giving  him  a 
boost.  "  Don't  hit  your  head  !  the  roof  is  abom- 
inably low.  How  are  the  stirrups?  1  took  'cm 
up  a  few  holes  by  guess." 

"  They  are  all  right,"  mumbled  Kit,  with  the 
last  of  the  pie-crumbs  still  obstructing  his  speech, 
while  his  pockets  dropped  oyster  crackers  with 
every  motion  he  made.  "Where  do  you  live  now, 
—  if  I  should  want  to  know?  " 

He  had  that  day  resolved  and  re-resolved  that 
he  would  "  think  of  things  "  in  future  ;  and  he  aft- 


erward prided  himself  on  having,  in  a  moment  of 
haste,  considered  a  point  which  might  prove  im- 
portant. 

"  Right  here  in  the  village  ;  at  work  in  the  stove- 
store.  Don't  stop  to  thank  me  !  "  said  Cash,  with 
the  utmost  urgency,  helping  to  get  the  reins  into 
Kit's  hands  ;  for  Kit  was  not  much  of  a  horseman, 
and  the  lowness  of  the  shed-roof  compelled  him  to 
bend  forward  awkwardly  on  the  horse's  neck. 

"  See  who  comes  to  take  him;  spot  the  thief  if 
you  can,  and  let  us  know  !  "  mumbled  Kit,  with  his 
mouth  in  the  horse's  mane. 

"  I  '11  spot  him  if  he  comes  around,"  replied 
Branlow.  "  I  have  him  on  my  fingers  :  dark  com- 
plexion, checked  shirt,  and  the  rest." 

"  Sallo-zo  complexion,  dark,  checked  suit,"  Kit 
corrected  him,  as  he  rode  out  from  under  the  shed. 

'■  To  be  sure,"  cried  Cassius.  "  I  understand. 
Good-bye,  and  good  luck  to  you  !" 

And  having  led  the  animal  well  over  the  bars, 
Branlow  gave  it  a  parting  slap.  It  started  away 
at  a  trot. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  Kit  called  back  across  his 
shoulder. 

And  he  was  off. 

Chapter  VIII. 

The  racing  was  over.  The  cheers  for  the  vic- 
tors swelled  in  the  damp  evening  air,  and  died 
away.  A  thin  mist,  rising  from  the  river  and  the 
shores,  was  mingling  with  the  nimbus  of  dust  above 
the  trotting-course,  and  the  black  mass  of  humanity 
there  against  the  twilight  sky  was  breaking  up  into 
scattering  throngs,  when  a  boy,  wearing  a  base-ball 
cap,  mounted  on  a  dark  horse,  rode  out  briskly  from 
the  fair-ground,  passed  beneath  the  huge  symbol  of 
an  ox-yoke  over  the  gate-way,  amid  a  few  dodging 
pedestrians,  and  disappeared  down  the  dim  street. 

Kit  knew  there  must  be  a  nearer  way  home 
than  the  roundabout  one  by  which  he  had  come, 
and  he  found  by  inquiring  that  he  had  taken  it  on 
leaving  the  village.  He  watered  his  horse  at  a  way- 
side trough,  and  was  pleased  to  find  him  so  spir- 
ited after  his  day's  jaunt. 

"  But,  of  course,"  he  thought,  "it  has  n't  been 
so  hard  on  Dandy  as  it  has  on  me.  He  has  fed 
and  rested,  and  now  he  knows  he  is  going  home." 

The  short  twilight  of  the  fall  equinox  was  deep- 
ening into  night;  and  the  moon  would  not  be  up 
for  an  hour.  But  with  the  plain  road  before  him. 
Kit  did  not  care  for  the  gloomy  prospect.  His  food 
refreshed  him ;  he  munched  his  crackers  as  he  rode. 
The  air  was  deliciously  cool,  and  he  found  rest  in  the 
saddle  after  having  been  so  long  on  his  aching  feet. 

The  horse  needed  little  urging.  His  hard  trot- 
ting shook  Kit  up  badly  ;  but  his  canter  was  not 
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so  objectionable ;  and  when  tired  of  both  canter 
and  trot,  Kit  found  him  capable  of  a  fast  walk. 

"  You  do  well,  Dandy,  after  your  day's  run 
with  a  thief!"  he  said  cheeringly.  "I  did  n't 
know  there  was  so  much  go  in  you.  I  wish  I  could 
have  found  the  rascal ;  and  it  seems  as  if  I  might 
have  found  him." 

He  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  his  failure  in  that 
particular ;  and  now,  with  twinges  of  conscience,  he 
reflected  that  Dandy  might  already  have  been  sold 
to  an  innocent  purchaser. 

"  It  was  almost  like  stealing  my  own  horse  !  "  he 
thought,  with  a  troublesome  sense  of  something 
wrong  in  the  transaction.  "  I  'm  afraid  I  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  ready  to  take  Cash  Branlow's 
advice.  With  him  to  help  me,  nobody  could  have 
taken  Dandy  away  again.  Though  I  might  have 
been  bothered  a  good  deal,  as  he  said;  perhaps 
hindered  a  day  or  two,  till  Uncle  Gray  could  be 
sent  for." 

Still  he  was  haunted  by  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
he  had  not  pursued  the  most  courageous  and 
upright  course,  together  with  very  disagreeable 
memories  of  things  he  had  heard  said  of  Mr.  Cash 
Branlow  in  East  Adam  village. 

"  But  he  seems  changed;  he  certainly  was  kind 
to  me,"  Kit  comforted  himself  with  thinking. 
"Why  should  he  have  taken  such  pains  to  help 
me  away  with  Dandy,  if  he  had  n't  thought  it  was 
for  the  best  ?  Anyhow,  I  have  the  horse  !  And 
Cash  can  attend  to  any  one  who  comes  to  claim 
it,  just  as  well  as  if  I  were  there." 

Meanwhile,  the  autumnalnight  had  closed  around 
him,  damp  and  chill,  with  far-stretching  shadows 
infolding  farms  and  woods,  and  silence  disturbed 
only  by  the  thud  of  his  horse's  hoofs,  and  occasion- 
ally an  insect's  melancholy  note.  No  light  save 
that  of  the  stars  shining  hazily  overhead,  and  here 
and  there  a  gleam  in  some  wayside  window  as  he 
passed. 

But  now  the  soft  radiance  of  the  rising  moon 
began  to  brighten  the  east.  It  grew  to  a  dome  of 
fire,  and  rolled  up,  a  vast  burning  ball,  on  the  hori- 
zon, with  an  increasing  light,  which  mingled  silverly 
with  the  mist  that  mantled  the  earth.  Then  the 
shadows  passed  from  Kit's  mind,  and  he  thought 
only  of  the  triumph  of  taking  Dandy  home. 

Unaccustomed  to  the  saddle,  he  was  tired  enough 
of  it  before  long.  He  made  the  horse  trot,  can- 
ter, and  walk ;  he  tried  all  possible  positions,  ex- 
cept riding  backward,  to  ease  his  jolted  body  and 
sore  limbs.  He  missed  the  way  two  or  three  times, 
and  once  went  some  distance  out  of  it  before  he  met 
a  man  who  set  him  right. 

At  last  he  began  to  recognize  familiar  scenes, 
and  knew  the  streets  of  his  native  village,  which 
however,  in  the  moonlight,  appeared  strange  and 


romantic  to  him,  as  he  rode  through.  He  remem- 
bered the  anxious  haste  with  which  he  traversed 
them  on  foot  in  the  morning,  which  now  seemed 
many  days  ago,  and  with  a  glad  heart  he  patted  his 
horse's  neck. 

The  belfry  clock  was  striking  eleven  as  he  ap- 
proached his  mother's  house,  and  saw  a  lamp  burn- 
ing in  the  front  window. 

"She  is  sitting  up  for  me  !  "  he  thought,  with 
a  thrill  which  sent  quick  tears  into  his  dimming 
eyes.       My  !  but  she  '11  be  pleased  !  " 

He  rode  up  to  the  little  gate.  Before  he  could 
dismount,  the  maternal  ears,  intently  listenmg 
within,  caught  the  sound  of  halting  hoof-beats, 
and  a  window  was  thrown  open. 

"Is  that  you,  Christopher?"  said  the  widow, 
putting  out  her  head. 

"  Yes 'm  !  "  cried  Kit,  eagerly.  "I've  found 
the  horse  !  " 

"I'm  thankful!"  she  exclaimed,  devoutly,  a 
great  burden  of  anxiety  lifted  from  her  mind  by  that 
good  news.  "  I  did  n't  believe  it  possible  !  I  have 
been  concerned  about  you  all  day,  and  have  blamed 
myself  for  letting  you  go  away  with  so  little  money. 
How  did  you  succeed  ?  Your  uncle  has  been  here, 
and  he  said  it  was  a  wild-goose  chase." 

"  So  it  was,"  cried  the  exultant  Kit.  "' But  I 
have  caught  the  goose." 

"  Can't  you  come  in  and  have  some  supper?" 
his  mother  asked. 

"  No,  I 'm  notvery  hungry.  I  must  hurry  along 
and  let  Uncle  Gray  know.  I  '11  see  you,  and  tell 
you  everything  to-morrow,"  he  added. 

"  You 've  had  a  hard  time,  I  know  !  "  said  the 
sympathetic  mother. 

"Yes,  but  I  have  my  pay;  the  nut's  all  the 
sweeter  for  the  cracking,"  answered  Kit,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  'nx  very  glad  I  saw  you.  Now  go  to 
bed  and  sleep." 

"  Yes,  I  will.  Bless  you,  my  son  !  Good- 
night !  " 

"Good-night !  " 

And  Kit  rode  away  in  the  moonlight.  The  sound 
of  the  hoof-strokes  could  be  heard  long  after  horse 
and  rider  had  disappeared  up  the  half-moonlit, 
shadowy  street ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  died 
in  the  distance  that  the  window  ■\\'as  closed,  and 
the  widow  turned  away  from  fondly  gazing  and 
listening,  murmuring,  "  Bless  the  dear  bov  !  " 
with  a  sigh  of  grateful  relief 

The  lights  were  out  in  his  uncle's  house  when 
he  came  in  sight  of  it ;  nobody  was  sitting  up  for 
him  there. 

Yet  good  Uncle  and  Aunt  Gray  were  not  asleep. 
He  was  too  conscientious  a  man  to  feel  quite  at  ease 
about  the  boy  he  had  parted  with  angrily  in  the 
morning,  let  alone  the  loss  of  the  horse  ;  and  she 
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had  flung  out  more  than  once  her  very  positive 
opinions  on  that  painful  subject. 

He  had  come  home  late  from  a  harassing  day's 
quest  of  both  boy  and  horse  ;  and,  in  his  nervous 
state,  he  thought  it  too  bad  that  instead  of  the 
sympathy  he  craved,  she  should  bestow  upon  him 
so  much  superfluous  good  advice  of  the  retrospect- 
ive sort. 

"  There 's  no  use  tellin'  me  over  and  over  ag'in 
what  I  'd  better  have  done,"  he  replied  to  one  of 
her  arguments,  groaning  and  turning  on  his  pil- 
low. "Why  can't  ye  tell  me  what  to  do  now? 
You  are  so  wise  about  things  past  and  done  for,  1 
wish  you  could  show  half  as  much  wisdom  re- 
gardin'  the  present  and  futur'.  Tell  me  how  to 
find  the  hoss,  for  one  thing." 

"  One  would  think  your  life  was  bound  up  in  a 
hoss!"  Aunt  Gray  replied.  "1  don't  see  as  it's 
any  very  terrible  calamity  if  we  never  see  Dandy 
Jim  again.  You 've  money  enough  to  replace 
him  without  feeling  it." 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  hoss  !  "  said  Uncle  Gray, 
impatiently. 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  of  that  opinion  in  the 
morning,"  his  wife  answered  quietly.  "  One 
would  have  thought  you  cared  something  about 
it  by  the  way  you  took  on.  It  seemed  to  me 
you  cared  more  for  it  than  you  did  for  Christo- 
pher. The  idee  of  your  fairly  sending  the  boy  off" 
your  premises,  and  ordering  him  never  to  set  foot 
on  'em  again  without  the  hoss  !  " 

"  There  it  is  ag'in  !  I  had  no  notion  he  would 
take  me  at  my  word,"  said  Uncle  Gray. 

"Anybody  who  heard  you  would  have  thought 
a  boy  of  spirit  would  take  you  at  your  word,"  Aunt 
Gray  replied,  with  calm  persistence.  "And  Chris- 
topher is  a  boy  of  spirit ;  you  '11  admit  that." 

"Yes,  he 's  good  enough  in  his  way!"  Uncle 
Gray  grumblingly  admitted,  "if  't  was  n't  for  his 
one  fault." 

"  That 's  nothing  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  boy 
of  his  age.  All  boys  are  heedless.  It  is  n't  because 
he 's  my  nephew  that  I  stand  up  for  him,"  Aunt 
Gray  continued  ;  "  I  believe  I  should  have  just  as 
much  patience  with  him  if  he  were  yours ;  and  I 
sometimes  think  you  would  have  had  a  little  more." 

"  That 's  as  unjust  a  charge  as  you  ever  made 
in  your  life,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal !  "  ex- 
claimed Uncle  Gray,  resentfully.  "I'm  sure  I 
could  n't  have  borne  with  him  more  if  he 'd  been 
my  own  son." 

"  I  am  glad  you  will  have  that  thought  to  com- 
fort you,"  she  replied,  in  her  cold,  peculiar  tone, 
which  she  could  use  with  the  most  cutting  effect ; 
"  though  I  can't  help  wondering  a  little  if  you 
would  really  have  stood  by  and  seen  a  boy  of  your 
own  go  off,  as  Christopher  did  this  morning,  and 


not  have  called  him  back,  even  if  you  been  in 
a  passion." 

Another  groan  from  Uncle  Gray. 

"  I  was  in  a  passion;  I  '11  own  that.  I  was  out 
of  all  manner  of  patience  with  the  boy.  But  I 
supposed  he  would  just  go  off,  mebbe  an  hour  or 
two,  lookin'  for  the  hoss,  and  then  come  back,  or  at 
least  go  home  to  his  mother.  He 's  probably 
there,  abed  and  asleep,  by  this  time, — as  we  ought 
to  be  here,  'stead  of  frettin'  the  blessed  night 
away  over  what  can't  be  helped." 

"  He  was  n't  back  there  at  eight  o'clock,  so 
Abram  said.  And  now,  if  you  can  sleep,  not  know- 
ing what  has  become  of  him,  or  whether  you  '11  ever 
see  him  again,  all  I  can  say  is,  1  'm  glad  you  have 
so  easy  a  conscience." 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  broken  by 
Uncle  Gray's  restless  sighing  and  turning  ;  when 
suddenly  Aunt  Gray  said,  —  "  Hark!  " 

"  What  did  you  think,  or  imagine,  you  heard?  " 
said  Uncle  Gray. 

"  A  horse  I  And 't  was  n't  imagination  at  all; 
1  hear  him  now!  It^s  Chris/op/ier /  "  And  Aunt 
Gray  started  up. 

"  Can't  be !  "  said  Uncle  Gray,  hoping  she  would 
contradict  him.  "  No  such  good  news  as  that !  " 

"  It  is  !  The  horse  has  stopped  at  the  barn. 
He  '11  find  everything  locked  up." 

She  was  up  in  a  moment,  lighting  a  lamp  ;  then, 
her  garments  thrown  loosely  on,  she  hastened  to 
undo  the  back  door. 

Some  one  was  there  before  her.  She  slipped 
back  the  bolt  and  looked  out.  A  boy,  in  a  base- 
ball cap,  stood  in  the  moonlight,  with  one  foot  on 
the  step.  It  took  her  a  moment  to  recognize  him 
(she  had  never  before  seen  him  in  that  cap) ;  then 
she  exclaimed ; 

"  Christopher  !  you  have  come  !  " 

"  Yes,  Aunt,"  said  Kit.  "  And  I  want  the  key 
of  the  stable." 

Chapter  IX. 

When  Kit,  after  his  day's  tramp  and  his  long 
night  ride,  dismounted  in  his  uncle's  yard,  he  could 
with  difficulty  stand  upon  his  feet.  He  felt  as  if 
the  body  they  bore  belonged  to  some  one  else,  and 
that  it  weighed  a  ton.  He  was  so  stiff  and  lame 
that  when  he  had  lifted  one  leg  up  over  the  door- 
step, he  could  hardly  lift  the  other. 

It  was  then  and  there  he  was  met  by  Aunt  Gray, 
whose  second  question  was  uttered  with  joyful 
eagerness  as  she  peered  out  at  him  from  the  kitch- 
en-door :  — 

"  You  have  brought  back  Dandy  ?  " 

"  1  have  brought  back  Dandy,"  Kit  replied,  with 
cjuiet  exultation. 
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She  was  asking  more  questions,  fumbling  for 
the  key  on  the  door-post, —  when  a  loud  voice 
was  heard,  proceeding  from  the  bedroom.  It  was 
Uncle  Gray  calling  out  excitedly  to  know  if  the 
comer  were  indeed  Kit,  and  if  he  had  really  found 
Dandy. 

"  He  wont  believe  it  till  he  sees  you  and  hears 
your  story,"  said  Aunt  Gray.  "  So  you  may  as 
well  come  in  and  give  an  account  of  yourself" 

"  I  '11  slip  Dandy  into  the  stable  ;  then  I  '11  come 
in  and  tell  how  it  all  happened,"  said  Kit. 


penders  up  on  his  shoulders  as  Kit  entered  the 
room,  where  the  lamp  was  burning  on  the  bureau. 
"  How  did  you  manage  it  ?  " 

"  I  got  on  the  trail,  and  stuck  to  it;  and  when 
I  lost  it,  I  looked  till  I  found  it  again,"  said  Kit ; 

for  I  was  n't  going  to  come  back  without  the 
horse  !  " 

"  You  must  n't  take  what  I  said  too  much  to 
heart,"  replied  his  uncle.  "  I  spoke  too  hasty,  and 
I  did  n't  really  mean  what  I  said.  Though  the 
truth  is,  you  had  tried  me  dreadfully  with  your 


"l  wasn't   going   to    come    back    without   the    HORSE,"  SAID  KIT. 


Elated  by  his  aunt's  surprise  and  joy  over  the 
success  of  his  expedition,  he  took  the  key  she  gave 
him,  and  went  limping  vigorously  to  the  stable, 
the  door  of  which  he  threw  open,  leaving  the  reins 
on  the  horse's  neck  and  waiting  for  it  to  walk 
in. 

■'  Come,  Dandy,  are  you,  too,  rusty  in  the  hinges  ? 
Or  don't  you  know  your  own  stable  when  you  come 
to  it  at  this  time  o'  night?  Well,  you  're  a  stupid 
Dandy,  I  should  say!    Are  you  asleep?  " 

And  taking  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  he  led  it 
into  the  dark  stall.  The  mare  in  the  stall  beyond 
gave  a  whinny  of  welcome,  but  had  no  whinny  in 
response  from  Dandy  Jim. 

Kit  left  the  animal  to  stand  with  saddle  and 
bridle  on,  while  he  went  in  to  speak  with  his  uncle 
and  get  a  lantern. 

"  Wal,  f'r  instance;  you  'vc  done  it,  Chris- 
topher!"  said    Uncle   Gray,    slipping   his  sus- 


heedlessness ;  and  when  I  found  you 'd  left  the 
stable-door  imlocked,  and  Dandy  was  gone  in  con- 
sequence, that  was  the  feather  that  broke  the 
camel's  back." 

"  I  don't  blame  you  a  1jit,"said  Kit  with  earnest 
frankness. 

'■  Well,  I 'm  rej'iced  to  hear  you  say  that.  And 
it 's  all  right  now  you 've  brought  Dandy  back. 
But  where  in  the  world  —  how  did  you  find  him?" 
asked  his  uncle. 

At  the  cattle-show,  over  in  Pcaceville.  I 
traced  him  there,  and  found  him  in  a  shed.  There 
was  nobody  with  him  at  the  time,  and  I  just  took 
him  and  rode  him  home,  "  answered  Kit. 

"  Wal,  you  were  smart,  I  must  say  !  "  ejaculated 
Uncle  Gray.  "  And  you  did  n't  manage  to  get 
hold  of  the  thief  ?  " 

"  No;  he  was  in  the  crowd  watching  the  races, 
I  suppose.  I  should  have  been  glad  enough  to  catch 
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him  if  I  had  had  time,  and  could  have  been  sure 
of  doing  it.  But  it  was  growing  dark,  and  I  thought 
Dandy  was  of  the  first  importance." 

"That 's  right,  that 's  right,"  said  Uncle  Gray, 
approvingly.  "You've  been  smart,  for  once. 
Think  of  the  fellow's  surprise,  comin'  back,  to  find 
the  hoss  he  had  taken  had  been  taken  from  him  ! 
A  boy  so,  I  don't  know  as  you  could  'a'  done  any 
better. " 

"All  I  was  afraid  of  was  that  he  had  already  sold 
Dandy  to  some  one  else,"  said  Kit,  glad  to  free  his 
mind  of  the  only  doubts  he  felt  regarding  the 
transaction. 

"I  see,"  said  Uncle  Gray;  "but  you  could  n't 
well  help  that.  The  hoss  is  mine,  and  you  had  a 
right  to  take  it,  no  matter  whose  hands  it  had 
fallen  into.  You 've  brought  it  back,  and  that 's 
the  main  thing." 

The  worthy  man  chuckled  with  pleasure,  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  said  "  main  thing"  that  he 
could  not  think  of  criticising  any  part  of  Kit's 
conduct. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  got  away  so 
well,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  Cassius  Branlow,"  said 
Kit. 

"That  fellow!"  said  Uncle  Gray.  "Have  you 
seen  him  ? " 

Kit  explained  briefly, 

"  Wal,  f'r  instance!  I'm  glad  to  know  of  his 
doing  anybody  a  good  turn.  He  owed  it  to  you, 
for  your  pa's  sake,  if  he  did  to  anybody.  Your  pa 
befriended  him,  and  tried  to  make  something  of 
him,  long  after  most  folks  had  given  him  up  as 
a  bad  job.  I  don't  know  but  he  gave  ye  good 
advice,  under  the  circumstances;  but  I  hope  he'll 
find  out  who  went  to  claim  the  hoss,  and  let  us 
knou'.  Brought  Dandy  home  in  good  condition, 
have  ye  ? " 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Kit.  "  You  need  n't  put  on 
your  boots ;  I  can  attend  to  him.  He  's  been 
watered.  He  wont  need  anything  but  hay  to- 
night, will  he  ?  " 

"  Mebbe  not.  1  '11  go  out  and  see  how  he  looks, 
after  he 's  cooled  off  a  little  ;  and  see  to  lockin'  up 
the  barn  ag'in,"  added  Uncle  Gray. 

Meanwhile,  Aunt  Gray  had  lighted  the  lantern 
for  her  nephew,  and  left  it  waiting  on  a  chair  while 
she  placed  a  little  supper  for  him  on  the  kitchen 
table. 

"  I  '11  go  out  and  give  Dandy  some  hay,  and 
bed  him  down,  before  I  eat  anything,"  said  Kit, 
"and  see  if  I  can't  shut  up  the  barn  myself,  for 
once,  without  leaving  the  key  in  the  door." 

He  could  afford  to  speak  cheerfully  now  of  his 
blunder  of  the  previous  night. 

"  There 's  no  need  of  Uncle's  going  out  at  all," 

(To  be  a 


he  added,  stepping  with  the  lantern  into  the  moon- 
lit space  between  house  and  barn. 

The  stable-door  was  in  shadow ;  but  the  lan- 
tern lighted  it  up,  and  threw  its  glimmer  into  the 
stalls  beyond.  In  the  farther  one,  the  mare,  putting 
her  nose  around  the  edge  of  the  partition  over  the 
manger,  to  sniff  at  her  neighbor,  just  then  gave  a 
vicious  squeal. 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  the  vixen  ?  "  said  Kit. 
"  She 's  the  only  creature  on  the  premises  that 
is  n't  glad  to  see  you  back  again,  old  Dandy  Jim  !  " 

He  hung  his  lantern  on  a  hook  designed  for  it, 
where  it  would  partly  light  both  barn  and  stalls. 
Then  he  went  up  into  the  loft  and  threw  down  some 
hay  into  Dandy's  rack.  Finally  he  came  around, 
and  slapped  the  sedate  nag  in  a  friendly  way  be- 
fore removing  the  bit. 

"  I  'm  pretty  well,  thank  you ;  how  are  you,  old 
boy  ?  "  he  said,  slipping  the  bridle  off  and  the  hal- 
ter on,  to  the  momentary  annoyance  of  the  animal, 
already  nipping  at  the  hay.  "Seems  to  me  you 
appear  to  feel  strange  !  "  he  added,  as  he  un- 
buckled the  girth. 

He  took  off  the  saddle  and  hung  it  in  its  place, 
and  scattered  straw  for  Dandy's  bed.  Then  he 
brought  the  lantern  and  held  it  where  he  could  look 
the  horse  carefully  over  and  see  what  it  was  that 
did  not  appear  just  right  about  it. 

Suddenly  the  solid  globe  seemed  sinking  away 
from  beneath  the  feet  of  Master  Christopher.  He 
started  back,  then  bent  forward  again  with  a  cry, 
consternation  freezing  his  soul.  "O  my  life!  O 
my  life  !  "  he  moaned  in  a  tremor  of  wild  terror 
and  dismay,  which  would  have  made  even  an 
enemy  pity  him. 

Still  a  faint,  ghastly  hope  struggled  against  his 
fear.  It  must  be  the  long  day's  jaunt  which  had 
somehow  wrought  an  astounding  change  in  the 
horse.  Kit  looked  more  closely  at  its  sides,  where 
no  mottles  were  to  be  seen  ;  but  that  might  be  ow- 
ing to  the  imperfect  light.  He  pulled  down  the 
head,  and  held  with  shaking  hand  the  lantern  to 
the  forelock,  which  had  not  the  least  appearance  of 
ever  having  been  braided  ;  but  it  was  just  possible 
the  night  dews  had  straightened  the  crinkled  locks. 

Lastly  he  lifted  one  foot  after  another,  and  found 
them  shod  before  and  behind  ! 

With  horrible  sickness  of  heart  he  leaned  back 
against  the  side  of  the  stable  and  tried  to  gather 
his  wits  together, —  tried  to  remember  how  the 
mistake  had  happened,  and  think  what  was  now 
to  be  done. 

But  to  his  scattered  wits  there  w.as  only  one  thing 
clear : 

The  horse  he  had  brought  home  was  not  Dandy 
Jim! 
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THE    LITTLE  KNIGHT. 

(A  I  'alejiiifie. ) 

By  Margaret  Johnson. 


The  knight  of  olden  time,  they  say. 

Went  bravely  out  to  battle. 
And  stood  serene  amid  the  strife, 

The  din  and  roar  and  rattle, 
Because  he  carried  on  his  arm 

A  ribbon  or  a  glove, 
And  fought  and  won,  or  fought  and  fell, 

All  for  his  lady-love. 


So,  Cousin  Alice,  jou,  I  see, 

Wear  ribbons  with  your  dresses ; 
Please,  will  you  spare  one  pretty  bow 

From  off  your  braided  tresses. 
Just  to  remind  me,  day  by  day, 

I  must  be  good  and  true, 
A  valiant  knight  to  serve  the  right, 

Because  —  1  'm  fond  of  vou? 


We  boys  may  be  like  knights,  they  say, 

Although  our  lives  are  quiet. 
And  though  we  may  not  ride  to  war. 

With  martial  clank  and  riot, 
Yet  we  may  still  be  brave  and  true, 

And  fight  against  the  wrong, 
And,  like  the  gallant  knights  of  old. 

Help  other  lives  along. 


Then,  Cousin  Alice,  let  me  wear 

Your  pretty  colors  gayly. 
And  they  shall  make  me  kind  and  true. 

And  brave  and  gentle,  daily : 
For,  like  the  knights  of  olden  time, 

I  promise,  "honor  bright," 
If  you  're  my  little  Valentine, 

To  be  your  faithful  Knight. 
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A   QUEER  PARTNERSHIP 
By  C.  F.  Holder. 


As  MOST  of  my  young 
readers  are  doubtless  well 
aware,  there  is  a  contin- 
ual warfare  between  the 
insects  and  the  birds,  the 
latter  finding  in  the  for- 
mer their  natural  food. 
Knowing  this,  any  excep- 
tion wc  may  find  to  the 
rule  must  seem  very 
remarkable,  especially 
when  we  see,  as  in  the 
accompanying  picture,  a 
bird  and  a  spider  not  only 
on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship,  but  actually 
partners  in  house-build- 
ing. The  bird  is  the  pur- 
ple sun-bird  named  by 
naturalists  N cctarinia 
Asiatica.  It  is  common 
in  man\'  parts  of  India, 
where  it  flits  among  the 
trees  in  gorgeous  garbs 
of  deep  purple-blue,  flash- 
ing green,  gold  and  yel- 
low. 

At   the  nest-building 
time,  the  sun-bird  search- 
es the  woods  until  it  finds 
the  large  shining  web  of 
a  certain  kind  of  spider. 
This  it  proceeds  forth- 
with to 
appro- 
p  r  i  a  t  e 
without  fur 
ther  cer- 
e  m  o  n  y, 
though  we 
can  well  im- 
a  g  i  n  e  that 
there   has  been 
some  understanding 
between  Messrs.  Spider  & 
Sun-bird. 

The  web  is  generally  spun  % 
between   two   stout  limbs,  and 
web  the  bird  begins  to  place  all 
bish,  such  as  bits  of  grass  or  fiber,  and  pieces  of 
paper  and  cloth  picked  up  or  stolen  from  some 


upon  this 
sortsof  rub- 


neighboring  camp.  At  first  the  spider  must  be 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  capacity  of  its  net  for 
catching  such  strange  flies.  But,  curiously  enough, 
as  fast  as  the  bird  places  these  objects  upon  the 
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web,  the  spider  secures  them  with  its  silk,  spin- 
ning industriously  and  assisting  its  friend  as  much 
as  possible.  Finally,  when  the  materials  have  ac- 
cumulated until  they  reach  the  limb,  they  are 
fastened  to  it,  and  bound  over  and  over,  first  by 
the  bird  and  afterward  by  the  spider.  Now  the 
nest  begins  to  assume  a  definite  shape  ;  in  appear- 
ance like  a  bottle,  a  flask,  or  a  dome ;  the  grass 
and  twigs  being  generally  wound  in  and  out  by  the 
bird  and  then  covered  by  the  silk  of  the  spider,  both 
bird  and  insect  working  harmoniously,  until  they 
have  made  a  perfect  dome-shaped  nest  hanging  in 
the  rnidst  of  the  web,  partly  supported  by  it  and 
partly  hanging  from  the  limb.  In  some  nests  an 
entrance  is  left  at  the  bottom  ;  but  usually  it  is  at 
one  side  near  the  upper  end,  with  a  little  platform 


or  awning  built  out  over  it  by  the  bird,  to  keep 
out  the  rain. 

The  nest  would  now  naturally  be  a  very  con- 
spicuous object;  but  the  spider's  work  is  not  yet 
done.  It  continues  to  spin  its  silken  web  around 
the  nest,  carrying  the  threads  from  one  part  to 
another,  inward  and  outward,  forward  and  back, 
until  finally,  after  spinning  miles  and  miles  of  silk, 
the  nest  is  completely  hidden  behind  a  screen  of 
web. 

Here,  together,  the  partners  live ;  the  spider 
rearing  its  young 'on  the  outside,  and  the  sun-bird 
caring  for  its  eggs  and  young  within.  In  this  queer 
partnership  the  spider  is,  evidently,  not  the  loser, 
as  it  certainly  gains  peace  and  protection  from  the 
presence  of  its  feathered  friend. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 
By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  BENDED  KNEE. — (Concluded.) 

The  Campo  Santo  is  in  some  respects  a  peculiar 
cemetery.  One  thing  which  makes  it  very  differ- 
ent from  what  we  e.xpect  to  see  in  a  city  dating 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  Genoa,  is  that  there 
is  nothing  at  all  antiquated,  or  old-fashioned, 
about  it.  It  will  be  to  us  a  curiosity  of  modern 
times. 

This  Campo  Santo  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  city,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  vast 
square  court,  with  the  tombs  of  the  rich  in  raised 
galleries  on  the  four  sides,  and  the  graves  of  the 
poor  in  the  flat  ground  in  the  middle.  All  the 
galleries  are  built  of  white  marble,  with  roofs  and 
long  lines  of  pillars  ;  and  the  tombs  are  generally 
placed  along  the  inner  side  of  the  galleries,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  surmounted  by  groups  of 
life-size  statuary.  It  is  these  statues,  all  of  them  the 
work  of  famous  modern  Italian  sculptors,  which  give 
to  the  place  its  queer  and  peculiar  character.  Many 
of  the  groups  consist  not  only  of  statues  of  the  per- 
sons buried  in  the  tombs,  but  life-like  figures  of  the 
surviving  relatives  dressed  in  modern  clothes.  In 
one  place  you  will  see  a  father  on  his  death-bed, 
his  wife,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  present  day, 
sitting  by  his  side,  while  his  son,  a  young  man  in 
double-breasted  sack  coat  and  striped  trousers, 
and  a  daughter,  with  a  polonaise  and  pleated  skirt. 


stand  at  the  foot  of  the  couch.  These  figures  are 
so  well  done  that  they  almost  seem  to  be  alive  ; 
and  as  the  members  of  the  family  come  year  after 
year  to  the  cemetery,  they  must  be  content  to 
see  the  clothes  they  were  sculptured  in  getting 
more  and  more  old-fashioned.  Some  of  the  de- 
signs are  fine  and  artistic,  although  to  our  ideas 
very  strange. 

In  one  part  of  the  grounds  we  perceive  a  young 
lady  richly  attired  in  a  dress  with  a  long  train  trim- 
med with  a  double  row  of  ruffles  and  lace,  and  wear- 
ing a  cape  edged  with  scalloped  lace,  kneeling  at 
the  foot  of  her  father's  tomb,  while  a  grand  and 
beautiful  figure  of  Christ  rises  out  of  some  clouds  just 
in  front  of  her,  and  with  one  hand  over  the  recum- 
bent statue  of  her  dead  father,  and  one  over  her 
head,  offers  her  consolation.  In  another  place 
there  is  a  group  of  two  sisters,  who  are  kneeling  by 
the  door  of  the  tomb  of  a  third  sister  ;  the  door  of 
the  tomb  is  partly  open,  and  the  buried  sister,  in 
company  with  an  angel  who  holds  her  by  the  hand, 
has  just  come  out  of  it,  and  is  rising  toward  the  sky  ; 
as  these  figures  are  life-size,  the  effect  is  very 
striking.  Close  to  this  tomb  is  one  which  is 
planned  upon  an  entirely  different  idea ;  a  large 
old  angel  with  a  long  beard  and  a  very  grim  and 
severe  countenance  is  sitting  solemnly  upon  a 
closed  tomb.  His  expression  gives  one  the  idea  that 
he  has  looked  around  upon  the  young  lady  who 
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has  been  liberated  by  the  angel,  and  that  he  has 
said  to  himself:  "  The  person  in  the  tomb  on  which 
I  am  sitting  need  not  expect  to  get  out  until  the 
proper  time  comes."  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
groups  are  considered  very  appropriate  monuments 
to  deceased  friends  and  relatives  by  those  who  have 
placed  them  there,  but  some  of  them  can  not  fail 
to  strike  Americans  as  strange  and  odd.  Some  of 
the  monuments,  however,  are  very  beautiful,  with- 
out any  of  these  queer  fancies  ;  and  there  are  many 
portrait-statues  of  deceased  persons.  One  of  these 
is  a  figure  of  an  old  woman,  exactly  life-size,  who 
was  known  in  Genoa  as  a  great  friend  of  the  poor. 
She  used  to  carry  them  bread  and  other  things 
which  they  needed,  and  she  is  here  represented 
wearing  the  dress  in  which  she  walked  about  the 
town,  and  carrying  a  loaf  of  bread  in  her  hand.  The 
statue  was  ordered  by  her  before  her  death,  and 
she  was  very  careful  to  have  it  made  precisely  like 
her  ;  her  gown,  her  stiffly-starched  clean  apron, 
her  cap,  and  the  material  and  pattern  of  her  shawl 
and  allher  clothes  are  exactly  imitated.  Altogether, 
she  is  one  of  the  most  life-like  old  women  in  mar- 
ble that  you  are  ever  likely  to  see.  In  contrast 
with  this  statue  is  a  beautiful  marble  figure  of  a 
little  child  lightly  dressed,  who  is  stepping  with  an 
airy  tread  above  a  mass  of  flowers.  The  action  is 
so  free  and  graceful,  and  her  expression  so  lovely 
and  natural,  that  her  parents,  when  they  come 
here,  must  think  they  see  their  little  daughter 
bounding  out  to  meet  them. 

On  the  side  of  the  great  square  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  cemetery  is  a  large  circular  chapel 
with  a  lofty  dome.  It  is  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  interior  of  this  white  marble  edifice  is  very 
handsome,  the  dome  being  supported  by  great 
columns  of  black  marble,  each  cut  out  of  a  single 
block.  But  the  most  charming  thing  in  this  build- 
ing is  a  wonderful  echo.  The  man  who  shows  the 
place  to  visitors  stands  under  the  dome,  and  sings 
a  few  notes ;  in  a  moment  these  are  repeated, 
clear  and  loud,  from  the  expanse  above.  The 
effect  is  so  fine  that  we  make  him  go  througli  the 
performance  over  and  over  again. 

About  five  miles  from  the  city  is  the  celebrated 
Villa  Pallavicini,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
great  sights  of  Genoa.  We  can  go  to  the  place  by 
a  line  of  horse-cars,  which  here  have  the  English 
name  of  "  tramways."  In  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  where  horse-cars  are  now  quite 
common,  this  English  word  has  been  adopted  ;  and 
if  it  has  no  other  good  effect,  it  may  teach  the 
French  the  use  of  the  letter  W,  which  is  not  rec- 
ognized in  their  language.  The  villa  belongs  to 
a  rich  and  powerful  Italian  family,  and  visitors  are 
allowed  to  see  it.    When  we  reach  the  great  gate 


we  apply  at  the  porter's  lodge  for  a  guide,  for 
people  are  not  permitted  to  go  about  the  grounds 
alone.  After  walking  up  a  broad  avenue,  we  enter 
another  gate,  and  soon  come  to  the  house,  a  beauti- 
ful and  spacious  edifice,  with  marble  porticoes,  and 
terraces.  A  few  richly  furnished  rooms  are  shown, 
but  as  the  Pallavicini  family  reside  here  part  of  the 
year,  we  can  not  see  the  whole  of  the  house.  But 
it  is  not  this  princely  residence  that  we  come  to 
see ;  it  is  the  extensive  pleasure-grounds  around 
the  house,  which  are  planned  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  anything  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. These  grounds,  which  lie  on  a  hill  above 
the  house,  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  crowded 
with  all  sorts  of  imitations  of  natural  objects,  with 
queer  and  ingenious  devices  of  many  kinds,  as  well 
as  with  most  lovely  groups  of  flowers  and  plants ; 
while  a  great  variety  of  evergreens  and  other  trees 
are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  grounds  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wood,  although  they  are  placed  with  such 
skill  that  the  sun  is,  by  no  means,  always  shut  out. 
As  we  walk  along  the  winding  paths  leading  up  the 
hill,  we  see  great  masses  of  camellias,  oleanders, 
roses,  azaleas,  and  other  rich  flowers  ;  some  of  the 
camellias  being  as  large  as  small  trees.  Plants 
from  every  part  of  the  world  are  to  be  found  here, 
coffee,  tea,  vanilla,  sugar-cane,  camphor,  and  even 
specimens  of  the  cork-tree.  But  we  shall  see  that 
the  person  who  designed  these  grounds  had  an  eye 
for  the  queer  and  surprising  as  well  as  for  the 
beautiful. 

The  walk  through  the  grounds  will  occupy  us 
about  two  hours,  and  we  shall  see  something  novel 
at  every  turn.  Speaking  of  turns,  there  are  swings 
which  revolve  like  great  wheels  instead  of  merely 
going  backward  and  forward,  and  in  which  we  can 
take  a  turn  if  we  choose.  Near  these  is  a  hand- 
some little  marble  edifice,  built  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  that  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  made  to 
this  villa. 

When  we  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  see  a 
castle,  strongly  fortified,  but  which  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  damaged.  These  damages  are  all 
artificial,  and  the  castle  was  built  to  look  as  if  it 
had  sustained  a  siege.  All  about  are  evidences  of 
the  great  fight  which  never  took  place.  Near  by 
are  a  number  of  graves  which  are  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  resting-places  of  the  men  (who  never 
existed)  who  fell  during  the  siege.  Among  them 
is  the  handsome  mausoleum  of  the  imaginary  com- 
mandant of  the  castle,  who  died  an  imaginary 
death  during  the  imaginary  conflict.  The  person 
who  planned  these  make-believe  vestiges  of  war, 
which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  must  have  had 
an  odd  idea  of  making  a  place  interesting.  We 
can  go  into  the  castle,  and  from  the  tower  we  have 
a  grand  view  of  the  sea  and  the  country,  as  well 
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as  of  the  extensive  Pallavicini  estate,  which  ex- 
tends foi-  a  great  distance. 

Coming  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  we  reach 
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a  grotto,  which  is  entirely  artificial,  but  with  real 
stalactites  and  stalagmites,  brought  from  real  cav- 
erns, and  all  arranged  in  the  most  natural  manner; 
with  a  subterranean  lake,  over  which  we  are  taken 
in  boats.  On  this  side  of  the  hill  is  a  wide  and  love- 
ly landscape- garden  containing  several  lakes,  one 
of  which  is  quite  large.  As  we  walk  along,  we  see 
some  ordinary  swings,  and  if  we  sit  down  in  one  of 


them,  a  jet  of  water  sends  a  fine  shower  all  over  us  ; 
in  another  jjlacc,  in  passing  through  an  open  path, 
and  the  sun  shinmg  brightly  above  us,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  sudden  show- 
er of  rain.  This  is  occa- 
sioned b)  our  stepping 
on  a  concealed  spring  in 
the  path  which  immedi- 
ately surrounds  us  with 
thin  high  jets  of  water, 
which  fall  in  sparkling 
drops  upon  us.  There 
are  other  tricks  of  this 
kind,  and  they  must  have 
been  very  amusing  at 
first  to  the  Pallavicinis, 
although  I  do  not  believe 
they  asked  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  to  sit  dow  n 
in  one  of  the  squirting 
swings.  The  large  lake  is 
very  beautifully  arranged, 
wide  in  some  places,  and 
narrow  in  others,  with 
all  sorts  of  cun-es  and 
bends,  and  with  pretty 
little  bridges  crossing  it 
at  different  places.  We 
can  get  into  boats,  and  be 
rowed  all  over  it,  passing 
under  the  bridges,  among 
little  islands,  and  into 
the  shade  of  the  beautiful 
trees  which  line  its  banks, 
some  of  them  drooping 
their  graceful  branches 
into  the  water.  In  some 
places  the  banks  are  rich 
with  flowers,  and  every- 
thing is  planned  to  look 
as  natural  as  possible.  In 
the  center  of  the  widest 
part  of  the  lake  stands  an 
exquisite  marble  temple 
surrounded  by  columns, 
and  containing  a  statue 
of  the  goddess  Diana. 
Some  of  you  will  think  this  Grecian  temple  the 
prettiest  thing  in  the  whole  grounds. 

We  will  now  leave  the  Villa,  with  its  beauties, 
its  queer  surprises,  and  its  imitations:  and  we  must 
also  leave  the  bright,  bustling,  and  interesting 
city  of  Genoa,  with  a  hope  that  never  again  will  it 
be  obliged  to  bend  the  knee  to  a  foreign  foe  or  a 
domestic  disturber  of  its  peace  and  prosperitv. 
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RALPH'S   WINTER  CARNIVAL. 
By  George  A.  Buffum. 


"  HIS    FIRST    ATTEMPTS    WERE    RATHER  DISASTROUS." 


Ralph  Rodney's  uncle  lived  in  Montreal,  and 
Montreal  was  to  have  a  winter  carnival.  Natu- 
rally, Ralph  Rodney's  uncle  invited  Ralph's  father 
and  mother  to  visit  Montreal  during  the  carnival 
and  to  bring  Ralph  with  them ;  and,  naturally, 
also,  when  Ralph  Rodney's  father  and  mother 
accepted  the  invitation,  Ralph  was  about  the 
happiest  boy  in  Boston. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  know  what 
a  carnival  is.  It  is  a  jolly  good  time  out-of-doors 
in  the  warm  Southern  cities,  like  Florence  and 
Rome  and  Naples  in  Italy  or  like  New  Orleans 
in  our  own  land,  where  it  is  a  sort  of  festival  of  fun 
and  masquerade  and  fancy  dresses  during  the  four 
weeks  just  preceding  Lent.  But  Montreal  has  n't 
a  particularly  "warm  Southern  climate,"  and  the 
idea  of  a  "winter"  carnival  rather  sent  the  cold 
shivers  through  Ralph  Rodney's  anticipations.  He 
had  never  been  so  far  North  before,  and  he  had 
fears  about  freezing  his  ears  and  his  nose. 

"  I  wish  my  seal-skin  cap  was  larger  and  that  my 
ear-tabs  were  snugger,"  he  confided  to  his  mother  ; 
but  she  assured  him  that  his  aunt  and  his  cousins 
in  Canada  would  show  him  just  how  to  protect 
himself  from  the  cold,  and  that  he  need  not  borrow 
trouble. 

Well,  the  longed-for  time  of  departure  arrived 

"  The  ice  paLicc  is  of  a  new 


at  last,  and  one  crisp  January  evening  Ralph 
Rodney,  with  his  father  and  mother,  took  the 
night  train  on  the  Boston  &  Montreal  Railroad,  en 
route  for  the  winter  carnival. 

A  ride  of  fifteen  hours  brought  them  in  safety  to 
Montreal.  They  crossed  the  great  Victoria  Bridge, 
and  Ralph  scarcely  knew  which  was  the  greater 
wonder  —  the  big  bridge,  or  the  broad  St.  Law- 
rence, white  with  its  winter  covering  of  ice  and 
snow.  Ralph's  indefinite  fears  as  to  whether  the 
custom-house  officers  would  not  arrest  him  as 
a  smuggler,  because  he  happened  to  be  carrying  a 
few  presents  to  his  Canadian  cousins  across  the 
line,  were  speedily  set  at  rest;  and  once  out  of  the 
Montreal  station,  he  enjoyed  hugely  the  ride  in 
the  comfortable  hack  sleigh,  almost  smothered  in 
great  buffalo-robes.  He  was  soon  taken  to  his 
uncle's  door.  On  the  way  there  the  sleigh  passed 
the  ice  palace,  erected  for  the  carnival  in  Dominion 
Square,  near  the  great  Windsor  Hotel.  It  was 
built  of  large  cakes  of  ice,  two  feet  thick,  having 
a  high  central  tower,  and  smaller  towers  at  the  four 
corners.*  From  the  top  of  the  towers  waved  the 
flags  of  different  nations,  and  under  the  morning 
sun  the  glittering,  dull  blue  structure  looked  more 
like  a  fairy  creation  than  the  result  of  three  weeks' 
hard  labor  of  men  and  horses. 

architectural  design  each  year. 
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Ralph's  cousins,  Charlie  and  Clara,  were  de- 
lighted to  welcome  him.  Breakfast  was  hardly 
finished  before  they  were  initiating  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  Canadian  costumes  and  sports.  Long 
knit  stockings  and  deer-skin  moccasins  were 
brought  out,  and  he  was  told  that  these  were  the 
only  proper  things  to  wear  in  this  dry  and  light 
Canadian  snow.  Then  a  variety  of  pointed  knit 
caps  made  of  scarlet  and  blue  yarn,  which  thev 
called  /oqius  (pronounced  looks),  each  with  a 
large  tassel  at  the  end,  were  produced ;  and  Ralph 
was  informed  that  a  toque  was  the  only 
proper  cap,  being  close  and  warm,  ^, 
and  a  perfect  protection  to  the 
ears.  Next,  he  was  mtro- 
du' 

or  Indian  sled, 
which  he  had  oft- 
en heard.  It  was 
made  of  a  thin 
board,  grace- 
fully curved  at 
the  forward  end, 
with  cross  and 
pieces  sc- 


of  snow-shoes,  and  showed  him  how  to  fasten 
them  upon  his  moccasined  feet  by  a  peculiar  knot, 
which  would  not  slip.  Charlie  gave  him  some 
indoor  lessons,  and  told  him  that  he  must  not 


ced  to  the  toboggan,       ^  ^ 


side 


THE    TOBOGGAN  SLIDE. 


curely  bound  to  it  by  deer  thongs  or  sinews,  so  concluded  that  he  had  got  the  peculiar  "  shack " 

as  to  make  a  light  and  strong  flat  sled.    These  movement  necessary,  and  was  anxious  for  the  time 

varied  in  length  from  four  to  eight  feet,  and  were  to  come,  when  he  could  prove  to  his  cousins  his 

generally  covered  with  a  carpet  or  cushion.  Lastly,  apt  scholarship. 

Ralph's  cousins  presented  him  with  a  new  pair       Lunch  over,  a  start  was  made  for  the  tobogganing 
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slide.  There  are  several  of  these  slides  at  Mon- 
treal, on  the  mountain-sides,  built  and  kept  in 
order  by  clubs  of  young  men,  who  are  very  fond 
of  the  sport.  The  winter  is  the  dull  business 
season  in  Montreal,  as  the  great  river  is  blocked 
with  ice;  and  many  who  are  exceedingly  busy  in  the 
summer  months  have  much  spare  time  during  the 
winter.  But  they  are  not  idle ;  they  play  then 
about  as  hard  as  they  work  in  summer,  and  chief 
among  their  sports  is  toboggan-sliding.  The  club 
dress  is  a  very  pretty  one,  made  of  white  blanket- 
ing, one  club  being  distinguished  from  another  by 
the  colors  of  the  blanket-borders,  and  also  by  their 
sashes  and  toques. 

When  Ralph's  party  came  in  sight  of  the  Mount 
Royal  slide,  it  was  crowded  with  club  members, 
their  friends,  and  spectators,  and  presented  a  very 
novel  and  picturesque  appearance.  Ralph  had 
brought  an  extra  toboggan  with  him  with  the  inten- 
tion of  steering  himself  down  the  slide,  but,  when 
he  saw  toboggan  after  toboggan,  loaded  with  two 
or  more  sliders,  dash  down  the  steep  shoot  of  the 
starting  platform,  glide  at  railway  speed  along  the 
icy  incline,  jump  several  inches  into  the  air  over 
the  smooth  bumper,  or  cahof' ,  and  then  take  a  final 
plunge  down  the  long  slide  between  tlie  great 
snow-banks,  his  confidence  in  himself  rather  gave 
way,  and  he  concluded  to  postpone  his  experiments 
in  steering  until  the  slide  was  less  steep  or  less 
crowded.  But  Charlie,  who  looked  like  a  young 
Polar  bear,  in  his  white  suit,  was  not  to  be  put  off. 
Ralph  must  slide  and  he  would  guide  him.  So, 
together,  the  two  boys  mounted  the  platform,  Char- 
lie carrying  his  toboggan  upon  his  shoulder  as 
a  soldier  would  carry  his  musket.  When  tlicy 
reached  the  top  of  the  slide,  Ralph  looked  down  with 
fresh  misgivings.  The  pitch  was  so  steep  and  the 
toboggan  which  had  just  started  went  so  swiftly,  that 
he  would  gladly  have  backed  out.  But  his  pride 
and  Charlie's  "  Oh,  pshaw,  there 's  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of ! "  alike  led  him  to  take  his  place  upon 
the  toboggan,  which  Charlie  was  holding  upon  the 
shoot. 

"  Are  you  ready?  "  said  Charlie. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ralph,  "  as  ready  as  lever  shall  be." 

"  Well,  then,  hang  on  !  "  cried  his  cousin  as  he 
jumped  on  behind  Ralph,  sitting  on  sideways,  with 
his  left  foot  extended  backward  to  serve  as  the  rud- 
der with  which  to  steer  their  course.  Away  they  shot 
down  the  steep  declivity,  with  the  wind  rushing  and 
whistling  about  Ralph's  ears.  As  he  approached 
the  ca/iof  he  instinctively  shut  his  eyes,  and  he  did 
not  need  to  be  told  to  hold  on,  for  the  terrific  pace 
and  the  bumping  motion  of  the  toboggan  made 
him  grasp  the  low  side-piece  in  desperation.  The 
cakot  once  safely  passed,  he  began  to  enjoy  his 
rapid  slide,  and  he  had  just  begun  to  wish  it  was 

''A  caJiot  is  a  hole  worn  in  the  slide  by 


longer,  when  the  toboggan  in  front  of  them  slewed 
around  and  "spilled  "  its  load  off.  Before  Charlie 
could  steer  to  one  side,  they  too  were  upon  the 
wreck,  and  were  themselves  "spilled."  In  an  in- 
stant another  toboggan  came  dashing  among  them, 
and  thus  three  sled-loads  were  promiscuously 
mixed  up  upon  the  slide.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
badly  hurt,  for  these  toboggans  are  so  light  and 
elastic  that  the  chances  of  injur>'  are  very  much 
less  than  with  our  heavier  steel-shod  sleds,  and  in 
a  few  moments  all  were  up  again,  laughing  at  their 
mishap  and  brushing  off  the  dry  snow.  Ralph  was 
initiated  now,  and  as  eager  for  another  slide  as  his 
cousin  could  have  wished  him  to  be.  He  was  sorry 
enough  when  his  aunt  summoned  them  home  to 
dinner.  On  his  way  down  the  Cote  des  Neiges 
road  he  tried  steering  his  own  toboggan  on  the 
steep  places,  and  soon  found  tliat  it  "  answered  the 
helm,"  as  the  sailors  say,  very  readily.  So  he  de- 
termined that  the  next  day  he  would  try  the  mount- 
ain slide  alone,  and  soon  show  his  cousin  Clara 
that  he  could  steer  her  down  the  shoot  as  well  as 
her  brother  could.  Under  Charlie's  supervision 
he  also  put  his  efiforts  in  snow-shoe  walking  to  a 
practical  test,  and  though  his  first  attempts  were 
rather  disastrous,  he  soon  mastered  the  science  and 
became  really  skillful  with  the  snow-shoes. 

Dinner  was  hardly  over  before  it  was  time  for 
them  all  to  go  down  to  Dominion  Square  to  see 
the  inauguration  of  the  ice  palace,  and  the  torch- 
light procession  of  the  snow-shoe  clubs.  Their 
first  view  of  the  palace  on  reaching  the  Square 
was  enchanting.  It  was  brilliantly  ilkiminated 
with  electric  lights,  which  shone  through  its  sides 
and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  structure  of 
ground  glass.  A  band  of  music  was  playing  in- 
side, and  thousands  of  people  in  their  warm  furs 
and  gayly  colored  head-dresses  were  crowding 
about  it.  A  slight  snow  was  falling,  the  air  was 
cold,  but  dry,  and  the  whole  scene  made  Ralph 
think  of  pictures  he  had  seen  of  winter  sights  in 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Soon  there  was  a 
cry  of  "  Here  they  come,"  and  tlien  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Square  the  torches  of  the  snow- 
shoe  clubs  were  seen  approaching.  On  they  came, 
and  after  several  hundred  had  filed  by,  and  their 
torches  had  surrounded  three  sides  of  the  Square 
with  a  line  of  light,  at  a  given  signal,  a  shower  of 
rockets  ascended  from  the  middle  of  the  Square, 
Roman-candles  were  let  off  from  the  whole  line  of 
snow-shoers,  and  the  ice  palace  was  brightly  lighted 
with  colored  fires,  one  tower  being  red,  another 
green,  and  another  blue.  The  effect  was  almost 
magical.  Ralph  was  well  acquainted  with  Fourth 
of  July  fire-works  (as  what  American  boy  is  not  ?), 
but  to  see  such  effects  in  a  snow-storm  was  novel 
indeed.     He    watched    the    whole    parade  —  a 

the  frequent  passage  of  the  toboggans. 
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thousand  snow-shoers  in  their  jiicturesque  wliite 
suits,  and  then  returned  home,  and  from  the  win- 
dows of  his  uncle's  house  he  watched  the  hne  pass 
and  repass  across  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  then 
wind  down  its  side,  doubhngback  and  forth  in  the 
descent  four  or  five 
times,  until  finally 


does  not  permit  to  tell  of  his  jolly  snow-shoe  trips 
over  the  mountain,  or  how  he  went  to  the  fancy- 
dress  skating  carnival  at  the  Victoria  Rink,  or  how 
he  watched  the  curling  clubs  at  their  exciting  games 
upon  the  ice,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  he  consid- 


he  saw  it 
sank  into 


as  it 


"  the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of 
lire-tlies  tangled  in  a 
silver  braid." 

Ralph  Rodney's 
first  day  at  the  car- 
nival was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  se- 
ries of  days  that 
were  filled  with  de- 
light, and  crowd- 
ed with  sights  and 
scenes  to  be  long 
remembered.  He 
became  an  enthu- 
siastic tobogganer, 
and  was  soon  up 
in  all  the  ways  and 
talk  of  the  noble 
ice-slide ;  while 
Charlie  held  his 
enwrapped  atten- 
tion with  an  excit- 
ing account  of  how 
he  had  once  gone 
tobogganing  down 
the  ice-cone  of  the 
Falls  of  Montmo- 
renci,  near  Quebec 
—  a  great  winter 
resort  for  Cana- 
dian tobogganists. 
Charlie  told  him 
how  the  ice-cone 
rose  over  a  hun- 
dred feet  high  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  where  it  , 
is  made  larger  each  day  by  the  new  spray  that 
freezes  upon  it,  and  he  told  him  of  the  great  cavern 
in  the  cone,  and  of  so  many  other  wonders  that 
Ralph  was  anxious  to  add  Quebec,  also,  to  his  winter 
trip,  and  enjoy  all  the  glory  of  tobogganing  down 
the  great  shoot  of  the  Alontmorenci  Falls.  Space 


cred  his  visit  to  Montreal  a  grand  success,  and 
his  only  regret  is  that  Boston  can  not  be  moved  to 
Montreal,  so  that  he  may  have  winters  cold 
enough  to  afford  more  of  sport  than  of  slush, 
and  more  of  downright  winter  fun  than  is  possible 
amid  the  too-frequent  dampness  and  the  chilly  east 
winds  of  the  usual  Boston  winter. 
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FROWNS    OR  SMILES? 
By  Sydney  Dayre. 

Where  do  they  go,  I  wonder, 

The  clouds  on  a  cloudy  day, 
When  the  shining  sun  comes  peeping  out 

And  scatters  them  all  away  ? 
I  know!  —  They  keep  them  and  cut  them  down 
For  cross  little  girls  who  want  a  frown. 
Frowns  and  wrinkles  and  pouts  —  oh,  my! 
How  many  't  would  make  —  one  cloudy  sky  ! 

I  think  1  should  like  it  better 

A  sunshiny  day  to  take 
And  cut  it  down  for  dimples  and  smiles, — 

What  beautiful  ones  't  would  make  ! 
Enough  for  all  the  dear  little  girls 
With  pretty  bright  eyes  and  waving  curls, 
To  drive  the  scowls  and  frowns  away. 
Just  like  the  sun  on  a  cloudy  day. 


AMONG  THE  LAW- MAKERS.* 

( Recollect  tofts  of  a  Page  in  tlie  United  States  Setuite  ) 

By  Edmumd  Alton. 


Chapter  V. 

SECRET  sessions. 

While  the  chief  business  and  object  of  Congress 
is  legislation,  each  House  possesses  certain  other 
functions  and  privileges  of  great  consequence. 
After  I  had  been  in  the  Senate  a  few  days,  1  be- 
came acquainted  with  one  of  the  special  powers 
belonging  exclusively  to  that  body. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  head 
of  the  Government.  He  is  the  "  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  .Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States  when  called 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States."  He 
is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  at  home 


and  the  protection  of  our  rights  abroad.  To 
properly  perform  this  great  trust,  he  has  thousands 
of  assistants, —  cabinet  ministers  (or  heads  of  de- 
partments) ;  ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  and 
other  agents  in  foreign  lands ;  judges,  attorneys, 
and  a  variety  of  civil  officers.  The  law-makers 
have  provided,  by  statute,  that  he  may  appoint 
many  of  these  minor  assistants  without  consulting 
the  Senate  ;  the  others,  however,  can  only  be 
appointed  with  the  permission  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senate,  except  during  the  recess  of  that  body. 
For  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  commercial  and  general  interests  in  its 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  he  has  also  author- 
ity, with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  sen- 
ators, to  make  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  t 


*'  Copyright,  1884,  by  Edmund  Alton.    AH  rights  reserved. 

t  The  Constitution,  .Article  IT.,  Sec.  2,  cl.  2,  declares  as  follows  :  "  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur :  and  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  Slates,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments." 
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If  he  wishes  to  appoint  a  man  to  an  important 
position  in  the  Federal  service,  he  so  notifies  the 
Senate,  stating  the  name  of  the  person  and  the 
office  which  he  desires  him  to  occupy.  This  "  nam- 
ing "  of  the  person  is  termed  a  "  nomination."  As 
various  official  places  are  constantly  becoming  va- 
cant by  the  death,  resignation,  or  discharge  of  the 
people  holding  them,  a  great  number  of  these  nom- 
inations are  annually  sent  in  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President. 

When  it  is  found  desirable  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
the  President  confers,  through  the  Department  of 
State,  with  the  foreign  ambassador  or  minister  to  the 
United  States,  or,  by  means  of  our  own  diplomatic 
agents  abroad,  with  the  home  officials  of  such 
foreign  power  in  their  own  country;  an  agreement 
satisfactory  to  each  side  is  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  respective  countries,  and 
this  agreement  or  draft  of  the  treaty  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Senate. 

Whenever  any  of  these  nominations,  or  drafts 
of  treaties,  or  any  other  confidential  communica- 
tions are  submitted  by  the  President,  the  Senate 
considers  them  in  what  is  known  as 
"executive  session," — that  is,  a 
session  devoted  to  action 
upon  messages  from  the 
President,  —  in  which 
case  the  proceedings  are 
secret,  the  galleries  and 
floor  being  cleared  of 
spectators,  and  the  Sen- 
ate sitting  with  "closed 
doors."  Only  a  few  offi- 
cers in  addition  to  the 
senators  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  Chamber. 
Even  the  pages  are  ex- 
cluded. All  the  doors 
leading  to  the  Senate 
are  shut  and,  together 
with  the  gallery-stairs, 
securely  guarded  against 
intruders.  Those  highly 
valued  and  confidential 
officials,  Captain  Bassett 
and  Mr.  Christie,  then,  ' 
for  the  time  being,  took 
upon  themselves  our  duties 
within  the  Chamber,  con- 
veying the  messages  to  the  various 
doors  at  which  we  were  stationed  in  small  relays. 
Instead  of  remaining  at  our  proper  posts,  how- 
ever, we  were  more  likely  to  be  wandering  up  on 
the  dome  or  in  some  other  far-away  place  quite 
out  of  reach.  An  executive  session  was,  with  us, 
what  a  recess  is  to  a  school-boy,  and  we  varied 
Vol.  XII.-- 19. 


the  monotony  by  promenading  from  door  to  door, 
changing  stations  with  each  other,  racing  up  and 
down  the  corridors,  catching  ball  on  the  portico,  or 
doing  such  other  things  as  might  suggest  them- 
selves. My  post  was  in  the  vestibule  at  the  most  im- 
portant or  main  entrance,  and  we  all  used  to  de- 
light to  assemble  in  that  small  space  —  with  only 
the  wooden  doors  separating  us  from  the  Senate 
Chamber  —  and,  standing  up  in  the  marble  niches 
and  on  the  floor,  "  make  the  welkin  ring."  More 
than  half  of  Mr.  Christie's  duty  seemed  to  be  to 
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put  his  head  through  the  door  and  tell  us  to  keep 
quiet.  I  do  not  think  our  efforts  were  ever  appre- 
ciated by  the  law-makers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition.  In  the  goodness  of  our  hearts,  we  had 
no  other  purpose  than  to  give  the  senators  a 
serenade. 
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These  executive  matters  are  referred  to  commit- 
tees for  examination  in  the  same  manner  as  legis- 
lative measures.  For  example  —  the  nomination 
of  a  person  as  postmaster  in  a  certain  city,  is 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post-offices  and 
Post-roads ;  a  nomination 
as  judge,  to  the  Commit-  r 
tee  on  the  Judiciary ;  the  r 
agreement  or  draft  of  a 
treaty  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  committees  discuss 
the  matter  and  report 
their  views  to  the  Senate 
in  secret  session.  Some 
of  the  senators  may  not 
like  the  man  nominated 
for  a  certain  office  and 
may  oppose  the  "  confir- 
mation" of  the  nomina- 
tion, as  the  approval  or 
"  advice  and  consent " 
of  the  Senate  is  styled. 
Then  the  friends  and  en- 
emies of  the  man  have  a 
debate  over  the  matter. 
Of  course,  outsiders  are 
not  supposed  to  know 
what  they  say,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  ene- 
mies tell  everj'thing  they 
know  or  have  heard 
against  the  man,  to  show' 
that  he  is  unfit  to  hold 
the  proposed  office  ;  and 
his  friends,  as  true  friends 
should,  show  the  falsity  of 
the  charges,  or  otherwise 
answer  or  dispose  of  them. 
A  treaty  goes  through 
nearly  the  same  course  as 

a  bill.  A  vote  is  then  taken  upon  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination,  or  ratification  of  the  treaty.  If 
a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  person,  the  President 
may  appoint  the  man ;  otherwise  not.  If  two- 
thirds  so  vote  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  the  treat)-  is 
ratified  by  a  "resolution  of  ratification,"  and, 
when  also  ratified  by  the  proper  foreign  authority 
with  whom  it  is  made,  the  ratifications  are  ex- 
changed between  the  officials  representing  the  two 
governments  (either  at  Washington  or  such  other 
place  as  may  be  named  in  the  agreement),  and  the 
treaty  becomes  law,  binding  upon  us  and  upon  the 
other  government. 

One  day,  shortly  after  my  appointment,  1 
returned  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  having  been  sent 
on  a  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 


I  entered,  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  and, 
looking  up  toward  the  galleries,  I  saw  all  the  peo- 
ple going  out.  1  supposed  that  the  Senate  had 
adjourned,  and  at  once  rushed  for  my  awl  and 
tape,  and  began  to  do  what  is  called  "filing." 


THE    CAPITOL,   FROM    PENNSVL\-AN1A   AVENUE    (WEST  FRONT). 

Every  morning  we  distributed  on  the  desks  of  the 
senators  such  bills,  reports  of  committees,  and 
other  public  documents  as  had  been  printed  and 
received  from  the  Government  Printing-office. 
Having  given  the  senators  an  opportunity  to 
examine  them  (though  few  ever  did  so,  after  all 
our  trouble),  we  joined  these  documents  together 
with  tape,  arranged  in  their  proper  order,  that 
each  senator  might  have  a  complete  set  at  his  desk 
ready  for  use  and  reference.  It  was  usual  to  attend 
to  this  every  forenoon,  filing  the  documents  dis- 
tributed the  preceding  day;  but  when  the  Senate 
adjourned  early  in  the  afternoon,  we  would  do  as 
much  of  the  work  as  we  could  that  day,  in  order 
to  have  more  leisure  time  to  ourselves  the  follow- 
ing morning. 
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It  was  my  duty  to  attend  to  Senator  Sumnei's 
files,  and  so,  kneeling  on  the  carpet,  beside  his 
desk,  I  was  soon  busily  engaged,  and  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  what  was  going  on  about  me. 
I  had  been  at  work  there,  I  do  not  know  how  long, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  startled  by  some 
one  catching  hold  of  my  ear,  and,  glancing  up, 
I  saw  Senator  Sumner  gazing  at  me  with  evident 
curiosity.  I  noticed  that  the  galleries  were  entirely 
empty,  and  that  the  doors  were  closed.  I  then  heard 
somebody  talking,  and  realized  that  business  was 
being  transacted  in  the  Senate.  1  could  not  un- 
derstand it  at  all.  The  Senator  continued  to  look 
quizzically  at  me,  and  finally  asked  what  I  was  do- 
ing there.  I  told  him.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "you 'd 
better  get  out  of  this  as  soon  as  you  can,"  and, 
lifting  me  gently  (!!!)  up  by  the  ear,  he  exhibited 
me  to  the  surrounding  senators.  I  was  so  small  and 
had  been  so  quiet  that  none  of  them  had  seen  me, 
and  they  all  smiled  when  I  bobbed  up  so  unexpec- 
tedly, like  a  Jack-in-the-Box.  There  was  something 
in  the  air,  though,  like  the  mystic  whisper  of  a 
fairy,  that  advised  me  to  take  to  my  heels,  and 
I  ran  for  the  nearest  door.  To  my  horror,  it 
was  locked  !  Then  1  ran  to  another,  and  found 
that  also  locked.  1  was  a  caged  animal,  and 
my  fright  increased  every  moment.  Happily, 
1  caught  the  eye  of  Captain  Bassett,  and  he  mo- 
tioned toward  a  certain  lobby  door.  I  rushed  ;  to 
my  surprise  it  opened,  like  the  entrance  to  the 
Robber's  Cave,  and  I  thanked  my  stars  when  I 
got  out !  Just  beyond  the  lobby  1  found  a  group 
of  people  collected  in  the  corridor  who  seemed  to 
be  amazed  to  see  me  appearing  from  that  quar- 
ter. Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  told  what 
an  Executive  Session  of  the  Senate  was,  and 
how  awful  were  its  deliberations.  1  was  informed 
that  it  was  a  deadly  crime  for  any  one  to  lis- 
ten to  such  proceedings,  and  for  some  time  aft- 
erward I  was  in  a  state  of  terror,  fearing  that 
I  should  be  arrested  and  punished.  However, 
my  fears  were  finally  quieted  by  Senator  Sumner, 
who  explained  the  matter  to  me,  and,  saying  that 
no  harm  had  been  done  in  that  instance,  advised 
me  to  be  more  careful  in  future.  And  I  was  —  that 
is  to  say,  I  have  many  a  time  since  then  lain  awake 
on  one  of  the  gallery-seats,  and  heard  the  senators 
discuss  "secret"  business  with  closed  doors  ! 

This  incident  apparently  caused  Senator  Sum- 
ner to  take  quite  an  interest  in  me,  and  he  seemed 
to  acquire  an  especial  fondness  for  catching  me  by 
the  ears.  Often  have  1  attempted  to  pass  the 
Senator,  while  he  was  walking  to  and  fro  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  only  to  have  both  my 
ears  seized  good-naturedly,  and  to  be  asked  some 
kindly  question.  I  shall  always  remember  one 
of  these  adventures  —  for  it  teas  an  adventure!  He 


had  sent  me  on  an  errand.  Having  returned, 
reported  to  him  the  answer,  and  received  his  deep- 
voiced  thanks,  I  started  to  move  away,  but  he  had 
caught  me,  and  continued  his  slow  march  —  I  in 
front  —  Indian  file.  As  he  was  a  tall  man  and  I 
a  very  small  boy  in  comparison,  I  had  to  walk  on 
tiptoe  to  ease  the  pain,  and  even  then  it  seemed 
as  if  my  ear  would  come  off  my  head.  The  worst 
of  it  was  that  he  at  once  became  so  lost  in  thought 
that  he  forgot  he  had  hold  of  me,  and  mechanically 
paced  up  and  down,  with  his  long  strides,  while  I 
danced  a  mild  war-dance,  for  some  minutes, —  it 
seemed  to  me  hours,  —  to  the  intense  amusement 
of  all  who  observed  it.  The  more  I  struggled,  the 
more  did  I  increase  the  agony,  but  I  at  last  man- 
aged to  wriggle  away  from  his  grasp.  The  sudden 
"  emptiness  "  of  his  hand  caused  him  to  realize  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  he  begged  my  pardon  so  ener- 
getically, and  the  spectators  smiled  so  audibly, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  were  inter- 
rupted and  Mr.  Colfax  actually  had  to  tap  with  his 
gavel  to  restore  order  ! 

But  it  was,  after  all,  an  honor  to  be  noticed, 
even  in  that  fashion,  by  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
Senator  Sumner.  He  had  the  widest  reputation 
of  any  of  the  senators,  and  the  first  question  most 
visitors  to  the  Senate  would  ask  was: 

"  Which  is  Charles  Sumner  ?  " 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  have 
ever  graced  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  I  found  him 
to  be  one  of  the  kindest  men  in  the  world.  He 
was  an  ideal  American  gentleman,  was  always 
polite  to  every  one,  and  I  never  heard  him  utter  a 
cross  or  hasty  word.  He  had  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence and  received  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  At  one  time,  while  I  was  a  page,  I  had  a 
mania  for  gathering  stamps,  and  as  those  on  many 
of  his  letters  were  very  rare,  I  asked  the  Senator  if 
he  would  kindly  put  the  envelopes  in  his  desk,  so 
that  I  could  get  them,  instead  of  tearing  and  throw- 
ing them  upon  the  floor.  He  said  he  would  save  them 
for  me  with  pleasure,  and,  sure  enough,  the  next  day 
he  came  to  the  Senate  with  a  large  collar-box  in  his 
hand.  He  put  this  in  the  drawer  of  his  desk,  and 
whenever  he  opened  an  envelope  with  a  foreign 
stamp  attached,  he  would  tear  off  the  stamp  and 
deposit  it  in  the  box.  Several  weeks  afterward  he 
called  me  to  him  and  handed  me  the  box,  filled  with 
the  choicest  and  most  curious  collection,  saying : 
"  Now,  if  you  will  empty  the  box,  I  will  fill  it  again 
for  you."  And  he  was  true  to  his  word.  1  have 
met  hundreds  of  eminent  men  in  my  life;  none, 
however,  more  prominent  or  with  more  cares  to 
burden  or  distract  their  thoughts  than  this  grand 
senator  from  Massachusetts ;  yet  I  think  few  of 
them  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  have 
gone  to  so  much  trouble  merely  to  humor  the 
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whim  of  a  boy.  I  might  mention  numerous  other 
incidents  of  his  extreme  gentleness  of  disposition, 
but  this  will,  1  think,  suffice  to  convince  you  that 
law-makers  can  have  hearts  as  well  as  minds. 

Secret  sessions,  by  the  way,  are  unpopular. 
There  are  some  executive  and  legislative  matters 
proper  to  be  discussed  only  with  closed  doors,  but, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  people  who  employ  these 
law-makers  in  Congress,  demand  the  right  to 
oversee  them  at  their  work.  The  members  of  the 
House,  being  directly  under  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple, evidently  fear  them  more  than  the  senators. 
As  a  consequence,  they  hold  secret  sessions  only 
on  exceptional  occasions.  It  was  not  until  1795 — 
nearly  six  years  after  the  meeting  of  the  First  Con- 
gress —  that  the  Senate  recognized  the  justice  of 
the  demand  for  open  sessions  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Before  that  time,  all  its  sessions  had 
been  conducted  with  closed  doors.  Now,  how- 
ever, its  debates  and  proceedings,  like  those  of  the 
House,  are  always  open  to  the  public,  e.xcept  when 
it  is  engaged  upon  executive  or  other  peculiarly 
confidential  affairs. 

It  is  a  breach  of  confidence  for  a  member  or  an 
officer  of  the  Senate  to  disclose  the  transactions  of 
a  secret  session,  until  the  removal  of  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  by  a  formal  resolution  of  that  body.* 
Still,  newspaper  correspondents  generally  manage 
to  find  them  out,  in  some  way.  So  well  known 
was  their  accomplishment  in  this  direction,  that 
senators  would  oftentimes  go  to  the  reporters  for 
information  as  to  what  had  been  done  in  secret 
session,  instead  of  the  reporters  to  the  senators  ! 
Once,  a  senator,  going  to  the  Senate  rather  late  in 
the  afternoon,  met  a  correspondent  coming  from 
the  Capitol.  The  law-maker  asked  what  was  being 
done  in  the  Senate.  "  Oh,  nothing  important," 
was  the  answer.  "  They  have  just  gone  out  of  ex- 
ecutive session  and  are  now  discussing  the  subject 
they  had  up  yesterday."  The  senator  was  evi- 
dently interested  in  some  nomination  or  other 
business,  and  so  he  persisted  and  asked  the 
correspondent  what  action  had  been  taken  in 
executive  session.  The  newspaper  man  coolly 
eyed  the  senator  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
cautiously  remarked:  "Well,  you  Congressmen 
are  getting  to  be  such  free  talkers,  I  think  I  'd 
better  not  tell  you  !  " 

Whether  or  not  the  journalist  was  induced  to 
tell  the  senator  what  had  been  done,  I  am  unin- 
formed.   If  not,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  case  of 


"  golden  silence  "  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  The 
general  opinion  of  reporters  and  correspondents 
of  the  Press  is  that  they  are  very  clever  and  very 
wise.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  them  occasion- 
ally overstep  the  lines  of  propriety  in  their  eager 
quest  for  news.  The  circulation  of  rumors  and 
gossip  is  not  apt  to  do  good,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  results  in  harm.  Newspapers,  however, 
sometimes  publish  such  rumors  to  "amuse"  a 
certain  class  of  readers  who  are  equally  talkative 
and  regardless  of  domestic  happiness  and  the 
rights  of  private  character. 

The  American  people  want  to  keep  informed  in 
regard  to  the  workings  of  their  government  and 
they  are  entitled  to  the  information.  But  some  of 
them  are  altogether  too  inquisitive,  and  think  that, 
by  virtue  of  their  American  citizenship,  they  are 
entitled  to  know,  and  to  criticise  as  much  as  they 
please,  whatever  is  going  on  in  the  boundless  uni- 
verse of  space  ! 

Now,  1  have  abruptly  drawn  you  to  these  sub- 
jects, in  order  to  define  briefly  two  sacred  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  of  which 
you  may  have  heard  much  said — "Freedom  of 
Speech  "  and  "  Liberty  of  the  Press."  t 

Freedom  of  Speech  means  the  right  of  a  full 
and  candid  expression  of  honest  and  honorable 
opinion.  The  Constitution  allows  you  to  protest 
against  the  hardships  of  the  laws.  It  allows  you 
to  remonstrate  against  cruelty  and  injustice.  It 
allows  you  to  worship  your  Creator  as  you  may  see 
fit.  The  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  based  upon 
and  recognize  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  t  and 
any  rights  secured  bv  them  must  be  exercised 
within  the  limits  of  decency  and  honor. 

And  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  still  more  im- 
portant. It  means  :  "  The  right  to  print  and  pub- 
lish the  truth,  from  good  motives  and  for  justi- 
fiable ends."  That  is  all.  "  Where  vituperation 
begins,  the  liberty  of  the  press  ends."  For  if  it  is 
wrong  to  give  vent  to  spite  and  venom  in  conver- 
sations with  a  few,  how  much  more  criminal  is 
It  to  put  those  thoughts  into  imperishable  type, 
to  be  scattered  among  the  masses  of  the  present 
day,  and  to  be  perpetuated  for  years  to  come  ! 
The  Constitution  does  not  bestow  upon  these  gen- 
tlemen of  the  pen  the  privilege  to  assault,  either 
through  malice  or  caprice,  or  as  a  source  of 
profit,  the  faults  of  private  life  and  character.  That 
is  not  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  !  That  is  not  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution  ! 


*  Here  is  the  rule  on  the  subject :  Any  senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate  who  shall  disclose  the  secret  or  confidential  business  or  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  shall  be  liable,  if  a  senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from  the  body ;  and  if  an  officer,  to  dismissal  from  the  service 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  punishment  for  contempt.  " 

tXhe  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  as  follows:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  e.\ercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press:  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

;  "  There  never  has  been  a  period."  said  Professor  Story,  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  of  the  land,  "in  which  the  common  law  did  not 
recognize  Christianity  as  lying  at  its  foundation." 
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Chapter  VI. 

COUNTING  THE  ELECTORAL  VOTES. 

The  secret  sessions  of  the  Senate  were  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  that  body  devoting  more  or  less 
time  nearly  every  day  to  the  consideration  of 
Executive  business.  Frccjucntly,  upon  motion  of 
a  senator,  it  would  go  into  Executive  session  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  after  which  the  doors 
would  be  re-opened  to  the  public  and  it  would  re- 
sume its  legislative  session.  I  became  accustomed, 
therefore,  to  this  proceeding  in  a  very  short  time, 
but  had  scarcely  concluded  my  investigations  con- 
cerning this  feature  of  senatorial  power,  when  I 
was  given  a  chance  to  witness  a  ceremony  of 
equal  interest. 

The  Constitution  thus  declares  the  qualilications 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States:  "  No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen 
*  *  *  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  ; 
neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States."  And:  "  No  person  constitu- 
tionally ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  \'ice-President  of  the  United 
States." 

The  manner  in  which  the)-  are  chosen  is  rather 
bewildering:  Each  State  appoints,  every  four  years, 
in  such  manner  as  its  Legislature  may  direct,  a 
number  of  officers  termed  electors,  •  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress. 
Those  electors  meet  in  their  respective  States  and 
vote,  by  ballot,  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
"  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  State  with  themselves,"  and  they  then 
make  up  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 
lists  they  are  required  to  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit,  sealed,  to  the  city  of  Washington  (that 
being  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States),  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Upon  such  a  day  as  Congress  may  assign  for  that 
purpose,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, opens  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
are  then  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President,  is  declared  Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  is  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed,  and  the  same  as  to 
the  Vice-President.  In  the  event  of  no  person 
having  such  majority,  either  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President,  the  Constitution  confers 


upon  the  House  of  Representatives  the  power  to 
choose  the  President,  and  upon  the  Senate  the 
power  to  choose  the  Vice-President,  under  certain 
restrictions.  Thus,  we  observe  here  another  and 
highly  important  power  belonging  to  each  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress. 

This  system  of  the  indirect  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President  has  descended  to  us  from  the 
early  days  of  the  republic,  when  the  country  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  population  was  scarcely  one- 
twelfth  its  present  size.  Though  the  individual 
citizen  does  in  effect  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  when  he  casts  his  vote  for  what  is  termed 
the  electoral  ticket  presented  by  his  party  con- 
vention, the  plan  by  which  these  electors  are 
themselves  elected,  and  by  which  they,  too,  go 
through  the  show  of  a  Presidential  election  before 
the  final  conclusion  is  given  in  the  official  canvass 
of  the  votes  in  Congress,  is  complicated,  round- 
about, and  awkward.  It  would  be  altogether  sim- 
pler for  the  people  to  choose  these  high  officers  of 
government  directly,  without  the  clumsy  contriv- 
ance of  the  Electoral  College.  When  you  become 
law-makers  of  the  country,  I  shall  expect  to  see 
the  Constitution  amended  in  this  respect.  At  any 
rate,  please  give  the  matter  your  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

The  manner  of  opening  and  counting  the  votes 
will  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Twenty- 
second  Joint  Rule  "  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
That  rule  provides  that  the  two  Houses  shall 
assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  the  February  next  succeeding 
the  meeting  of  the  electors,  and  also  provides  the 
course  of  proceeding  when  so  assembled. 

As  the  constitutional  terms  of  President  Grant 
and  Vice-President  Colfax  would  expire  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1873,  electors  had  been  duly  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  people  in  the  month  of  November,  1872, 
and  these  electors  had  met  and  voted  for  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  succeeding  period  of  four  years,  and  the  sealed 
certificates  had  been  forwarded  to  Washington. 
Accordingly,  on  the  second  Wednesday  (the  12th) 
of  February,  the  certificates  were  to  be  opened 
and  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  was  to  take 
place.  When  the  day  arrived,  the  Senate  met  at  its 
usual  hour  and  began  to  transact  ordinary  legisla- 
tive business,  in  which,  however,  no  one  seemed  to 
take  much  interest.  The  sight-seers  crowded  the 
galleries  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  galler- 
ies of  the  Senate  being  almost  deserted,  only  such 
persons  occupying  them  as  were  probably  unsuccess- 
ful in  obtaining  admission  to  the  other  House.  After 
the  transaction  of  some  unimportant  business.  Sena- 
tor Pratt  arose  and  began  an  elaborate  speech  on 
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the  Pension  Laws.  But  everything  had  a  holiday 
appearance.  The  senators,  the  pages,  and  the  other 
"officials"  felt  like  children  about  to  go  to  a 
picnic,  and  were  anxious  for  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock  to  arrive  and  put  an  end  to  their  agony  of 
suspense. 

The  proceedings  of  each  House  of  Congress 
are  recorded  by  short-hand  writers,  the  most  emi- 
nent in  their  profession,  everything  said  and  done 
being  actually  reported  and  printed.  The  publica- 
tion containing  this  report  was  then  The  Congres- 
sional Globe  J  since  the  4th  of  March,  1873,  it  has 
been  The  Congressional  Record.  In  order  to  be 
accurate,  I  have  examined  the  pages  of  the  Globe, 
and  will  quote  from  them  occasionally  in  referring 
to  the  proceedings  of  Congress. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  Senator  Pratt's  speech, 
Mr.  McPherson,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  (and 
by  the  "  bar  "  I  mean  the  end  of  the  center  aisle) 
and  delivered  the  following  message  : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  Senate,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  open  and  count  the  votes  of  the  electors 
of  the  several  States  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States." 

Shortly  afterward,  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Vice-President  said  : 

"  The  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Sergeant-at-.^rins.  will  now  repair 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Thereupon  Mr.  French,  the  genial  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  arose  and  walked  toward  the 
main  door  leading  to  the  House,  followed  by  the 
Vice-President  and  Secretary.  Then  the  senators 
fell  in  line,  two  by  two,  and  the  procession  began 
to  move.  Certain  other  officers  of  the  Senate 
joined  the  ranks,  and  as  nothing  would  be  regular 
or  complete,  according  to  our  notions,  without  the 
presence  and  co-operation  of  the  pages,  we  went 
along  as  a  matter  of  course,  sandwiching  ourselves 
in  between  the  venerable  Solons  wherever  we  could 
find  an  aperture  wide  enough  to  accommodate  our 
small  bodies. 

The  line  of  march  led  us  through  the  great 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  crowded  with 
people  who  had  gathered  to  see  the  novel  and  im- 
posing sight.  When  we  reached  the  House,  our 
arrival  was  announced  by  an  officer  of  that  body : 
and  as  we  entered,  all  the  members  and  officers  of 
the  House  rose  to  their  feet  to  receive  us,  and  re- 
mained standing  while  the  senators  were  being 
seated  in  the  chairs  provided  for  them  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  Hall  near  the  Speaker's  desk. 
The  Vice-President,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses,  took  his  seat 
in  the  Speaker's  chair,  the  Speaker,  Hon.  James  G. 
Blaine,  occupying  a  chair  on  his  left.  Senator 


Sherman  (who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  act  as  a  teller  in  counting  the  votes)  and  Rep- 
resentatives Dawes  and  Beck  (the  tellers  on  the 
part  of  the  House)  took  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's 
desk,  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
Clerk  of  the  House  were  also  stationed. 

After  the  confusion  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gal- 
leries incident  to  our  entrance  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, the  Vice-President  rose  and  stated  : 

"The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  having  met  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  opening,  deter- 
mining, and  declaring  the  votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  four  years  commencing  on 
the  4th  of  March  ne.\t,  and  it  being  my  duty,  in  the  presence  of  both 
Houses  thus  convened,  to  open  the  votes,  I  now  proceed  to  dis- 
charge that  duty." 

He  then  proceeded  to  open  and  hand  to  the 
tellers  the  votes  of  the  several  States  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  commencing  with  the 
State  of  Maine.  Senator  Sherman  read  in  full  the 
certificate  of  the  vote  of  that  State  (and  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Governor  as  to  the  election  of  the 
electors),  gi'ang  seven  votes  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  seven  votes  for  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President.  Then 
Mr.  Dawes  read  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  so  they  continued, 
each  teller  reading  in  turn.  When  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  was  reached.  Senator  Trumble 
objected  to  its  being  counted,  for  the  reason  that 
the  certificate  did  not  show  that  the  electors  of 
that  State  had  voted  "by  ballot"  as  required  by 
the  Constitution.  Other  objections  being  made, 
the  Vice-President  said: 

"  Three  questions  having  arisen  in  regard  to  the  counting  of  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  the  Senate  will  now  with- 
draw to  their  Chamber." 

Thereupon  we  re-organized  in  procession  and 
marched  out  of  the  Hall  in  as  pompous  a  man- 
ner as  we  had  entered  it  an  hour  previous.  Up- 
on reaching  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent called  the  senators  to  order,  and  they  at  once 
began  to  discuss  the  objections  made,  the  House 
in  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  we  had  retired  from  its 
Hall,  having  begun  to  do  the  same  thing.  After 
discussion,  and  when  the  senators  had  passed  resolu- 
tions setting  forth  their  decisions  upon  the  matters, 
the  Secretary  was  notified  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  Senate  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
count.  In  a  little  while  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
appeared  and  stated  that  the  House  had  also  reached 
a  conclusion  ;  whereupon  we  formed  into  line  for 
a  third  time  and  re-entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
at  thirty-five  minutes  past  three  o'clock.  (1  take 
this  time-record  from  the  Globe.) 

The  \'ice-President  resumed  the  chair,  and  an- 
nounced the  result  —  that  both  Houses  agreed  to 
the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  of  the  State  of 
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Mississippi,  and  that  the  same  would  be  counted, 
but  that  as  to  the  three  votes  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  there  was  a  disagreement  between  the 
Houses,  and  that  therefore  those  votes  would  not 
be  counted.* 

Then  the  tellers  again  went  to  work,  but  struck 
another  point  of  dispute  when  the  votes  of  Texas 
were  announced.  Objections  being  made,  the  Sen- 
ate again  retired  in  a  body,  reaching  its  Chamber 
at  four  o'clock  and  twenty-four  minutes  P.  M.  After 
discussion  as  before  by  both  Houses,  and  a  conclu- 
sion having  been  arrived  at  by  each,  in  about  half 
an  hour  we  again,  and  for  the  fifth  time,  organized 
in  procession  and  re-entered  the  Hall  of  the  House. 
The  Vice-President  announced  that  both  Houses 
had  agreed  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  same  were  accordingly 
counted.  Then  the  tellers  proceeded  as  before 
until  objections  were  made  to  the  electoral  votes 
of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  when  we  again  re- 
tired to  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  entered  into  a 
discussion  lasting  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
Meanwhile,  the  shadows  of  night  had  begun  to 
creep  around  the  building,  and,  while  we  were 
straining  our  eyes  in  the  gloaming,  the  Chamber 
was  illuminated  by  a  sudden  flash  from  the 
electric  wires  above.  Well,  we  finally  came  to  a 
decision,  and  returned  to  the  Hall  (which,  to- 
gether with  the  rotunda,  had  also  been  lit  up) 
"  at  seven  o'clock  and  forty-five  minutes  P.  M." 

The  Vice-President  stated  the  decision.  Both 
Houses  having  agreed  to  reject  the  votes  of 
Louisiana,  and  there  being  a  disagreement  as  to 
the  votes  of  Arkansas,  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
two  States  were  not  counted.  All  the  certificates 
having  been  opened,  the  tellers  were  instructed  by 
the  Vice-President  to  announce  the  result  of  the 
vote.  Senator  Sherman  complied  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Vice-President,  reading  in  detail  the 
votes  as  cast  by  the  electors  of  each  State  that  were 
ordered  to  be  counted  ;  after  which  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent announced; 

"  The  whole  number  of  electors  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the  tellers,  is  366. 
of  which  the  m.ajnrity  is  184.  Of  these  votes,  349  h.ive  been  counted 
for  President,  and  352  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
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result  of  the  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States,  as  reported  by 
the  tellers,  is,  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  286  votes  :  for  B. 
Gratz  Brown,  of  Missoinl,  18  votes." 

He  stated  other  straggling  votes  for  different  per- 
sons for  President,  and  the  result  of  the  vote,  as 
reported  by  the  tellers,  for  Vice-President,  —  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  receiving  286  votes  for 
Vice-President  (the  same  number  that  General 
Grant  had  received  for  President),  being  more  than 
the  votes  in  favor  of  other  persons  for  that  office. 

"Wherefore,"  continued  the  Vice-President,  slowly  and  with 
great  solemnity,  "  1  do  declare  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  having  received  a  m-tjority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
toral votes,  is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1873 ;  and  that  Henry 
Wilson,  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  having  received  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  is  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1873."  t 

And  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  : 

"  The  object  for  which  the  House  and  .Senate  have  assembled  in 
joint  convention  having  been  accomplished,  the  Senate  will  retire 
to  its  Chamber."  I 

Thereupon,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  amid  a  per- 
fect thunder  of  applause  and  uproar,  we  slowly  left 
the  Hall.  Cheer  upon  cheer  for  the  men  thus  de- 
clared elected  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  Republic,  rent  the  air, —  cheers  in  which  all 
joined,  senators,  representatives,  officers,  and 
spectators.  It  needed  only  the  firing  of  a  hundred 
cannon,  the  blare  of  a  brass  band,  and  the 
"swish"  of  a  few  sky-rockets,  to  render  the 
demonstration  truly  American. 

The  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  but  the  noise 
was  so  great  that  business  was  impossible,  and, 
almost  immediately,  the  House  adjourned  for  the 
day.  Upon  returning  to  our  deserted  Chamber,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  which  Senator  Sherman 
was  appointed  to  join  such  committee  as  might  be 
appointed  by  the  House,  to  wait  upon  the  gentle- 
men who  had  been  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  inform  them  of  their  election. 
Then,  being  too  demoralized  to  transact  further 
business,  "at  eight  o'clock  and  seven  minutes  P.  M. 
the  Senate  adjourned." 

oniijiiicd.  ) 


*  The  22d  Joint  Rule  provides :  "  No  question  shall  be  decided  affirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted,  except  by  the 
concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses." 

t  The  Joint  Rule  says:  "  The  votes  having  been  counted  [by  the  tellers],  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any.  elected;  which  announcement  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  decLiration  of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
votes,  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses,"  If  you  watch  the  papers  closely,  you  will  see  an  account  of  a  similar  ceremony  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  1S85.  to  declare  Grover  Cleveland  elected  a.-  our  next  President. 

;  To  prevent  either  House  from  defeating  the  intentions  of  the  Constitution,  the  Rule  thus  concludes  :  "  Such  joint  meeting  shall  not 
be  dissolved  until  the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the  result  declared  ;  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  question  shall  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  counting  any  of  such  votes  ;  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for  either  House,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided,  to  direct  a  recess,  not  beyond  the  next  day  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  r.  M." 
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THE  BROWNIES'  RETURN. 
By  Palmer  Cox. 


Once  while  the  Brownies  lay  at  ease 
About  the  roots  of  rugged  trees, 
And  listened  to  the  dreary  moan 
Of  tides  around  their  island  lone, 
Said  one:   "My  friends,  unhappy  here, 
We  spend  our  days  from  year  to  year. 
We  're  cornered  in,  and  hardly  boast 
A  run  of  twenty  leagues  at  most. 
You  all  remember  well,  I  ween, 
The  night  we  reached  this  island  green, 
When  flocks  of  fowl  around  us  wailed. 
And  followed  till  their  pinions  failed. 
And  still  our  ship  at  every  wave 
To  sharks  a  creaking  promise  gave, 
Till  half  in  sea,  and  half  on  rock. 
She  shivered  like  an  earthen  crock. 


And  spilled  us  out  in  breakers  white, 
To  gain  the  land  as  best  we  might. 
Since  then,  how  oft  we 've  tried  in  vain 
To  reach  our  native  haunts  again. 
Where  roaming  freely,  unconfined. 
Would  better  suit  our  roving  mind. 
But,  hark  !  1  have  a  plan  will  chase 
The  cloud  of  gloom  from  every  face. 


"  To-night,  while  wandering  by  the  sea, 
A  novel  scheme  occurred  to  me. 
As  I  beheld  in  groups  and  rows 
The  weary  fowl  in  deep  repose, 
They  sat  as  motionless  as  though 
The  life  had  left  them  years  ago. 
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The  albatross  and  crane  are  there, 
The  loon,  the  gull,  and  gannet  rare. 
An  easy  task  for  us  to  creep 
Around  the  fowl,  while  fast  asleep, 
And  at  a  given  signal  spring 
Aboard,  before  they  spread  a  wing, 
And  trust  to  them  to  bear  us  o'er, 
In  safety  to  our  native  shore.' 


Another  spoke:   '"I  never  vet 
Have  shunned  a  risk  that  others  met 


But  here  uncommon  dangers  lie. 
Suppose  the  fowl  should  seaward  fly, 
And  never  landing,  course  about, 
And  drop  us,  where  their  wings  gave  out  ?  " 
The  first  surveyed,  with  wondering  eye. 
His  doubting  friend,  then  made  reply: 

"  To  shallow  schemes  that  will  not  bring 
A  modest  risk,  let  cowards  cling  ! 
A  Brownie  to  advantage  shows, 
The  best  where  dangers  thickest  close. 
But,  hear  me  out :  by  sea  and  land, 
Their  habits  well  I  understand. 
When  rising  first  they  circle  wide, 
As  though  the  strength  of  wings  they  tried, 
Then  steering  straight  across  the  bay. 
To  yonder  coast  a  visit  pay. 
But  granting  they  for  once  should  be 
Inclined  to  strike  for  open  sea. 


The  breeze  that  now  is  rising  fast, 
Will  freshen  to  a  whistling  blast, 
And  landward  sweeping,  stronger  still. 
Will  drive  the  fowl  against  their  will." 

Then  no  dissenting  voice  was  raised. 
But  all  the  speaker's  wisdom  praised. 
And  at  his  heels,  with  willing  feet, 
They  followed  to  the  fowls'  retreat. 
'T  was  hard  to  scale  the  rugged  breast 
Of  crags,  where  birds  took  nightly  rest. 
But  some  on  hands,  and  some  on  knees. 
And  more  by  vines  or  roots  of  trees, 
From  shelf  to  shelf  untiring  strained, 
And  soon  the  windy  summit  gained. 
With  bated  breath,  they  gathered  round. 
They  crawled  with  care  along  the  ground. 
By  this,  one  paused,  or  that,  one  eyed ; 
Each  chose  the  bird  he  wished  to  ride. 
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When  all  had  done  the  best  they  could, 
And  waiting  for  the  signal  stood, 
It  hardly  took  a  moment's  space 
For  each  to  scramble  to  his  place. 
Some  grabbed  a  neck  and  some  a  head, 
And  some  a  wing,  and  more  a  shred 
Of  tail,  or  aught  that  nearest  lay. 
To  help  them  mount  without  delay. 
Then  rose  the  flaps  and  piercing  screams, 
As  sudden  starting  from  their  dreams 
The  wondering  fowl  in  sore  dismay 
Began  to  bring  their  wings  in  play. 
Some  felt  the  need  of  longer  sleep, 
And  hardly  had  the  strength  to  cheep  ; 
While  others  seemed  to  find  a  store 
Of  screams  they  never  found  before. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  daring  feat 
To  ride  on  such  a  dubious  seat. 


But  off  like  leaves  or  flakes  of  snow 
Before  the  gale  the  Brownies  go, 
Away,  away,  through  spray  or  cloud 
As  fancy  led,  or  load  allowed. 
Some  birds  to  poor  advantage  showed, 
As,  with  an  illy  balanced  load. 
Now  right  or  left  at  random  cast, 
They  flew,  the  sport  of  every  blast ; 
While  fish  below  had  aching  eyes 
With  gazing  upward  at  the  prize. 
They  followed  still  from  mile  to  mile, 
Believing  fortune  yet  would  smile. 
But  with  no  common  joy,  indeed, 
The  Brownies  saw  the  isle  recede ; 
While  plainer  still  before  them  grew 
The  hills  and  vales  so  well  they  knew. 
"  I  see,"  said  one,  who,  from  his  post 
Between  the  wings,  surveyed  the  coast, 
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"  The  lofty  peaks  we  used  to  climb 
To  gaze  upon  the  scene  sublime." 
A  second  cried:  "And  there 's  the  bay 
From  which  our  vessel  sailed  away  !  " 

"  And  1,"  another  cried,  "can  sec 
The  shady  grove,  the  very  tree 
We  met  beneath  the  night  we  planned 
To  build  a  ship  and  leave  the  land !  " 


And  others,  still,  could  barely  get 
To  where  the  land  and  water  met. 
Congratulations  then  began, 
As  here  and  there  the  Brownies  ran, 
To  learn  if  all  had  held  their  grip 
And  kept  aboard  throughout  the  trip. 
And  now,"  said  one,  "that  all  are  o'er 
In  safety  to  our  native  shore, 


Thus,  while  they  talked,  they  quite  forgot 
The  dangers  of  the  time  and  spot, 
Till,  in  confusion  now  at  last. 
The  birds  upon  the  shore  were  cast. 
Some,  crashing  through  the  branches,  fell 
And  spilled  the  load  they  bore  so  well. 
Some,  somersaulting  to  the  ground. 
Dispersed  their  riders  all  around ; 


Where  pleasant  grove  and  grassy  lea 
In  grandeur  spread  from  sea  to  sea. 
Such  wondrous  works  and  actions  bold, 
As  time  may  bring,  no  tongue  has  told. 
But  see,  so  wasted  is  the  night, 
Orion's  torch  is  out  of  sight ; 
And  ere  the  lamp  of  A^enus  fades 
We  all  must  reach  the  forest  shades." 
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STORIES  OF  ART  AND  ARTISTS.*— SIXTEENTH  PAPER. 

Bv  Clar.\  Erskine  Clement. 


MURILLO. 

Bartolome  Estevan  Murillo  was  the  son 
of  Caspar  Estevan  and  Maria  Perez,  and  was 
called  Murillo  for  his  grandmother  on  his  mother's 
side,  as  it  was  a  custom  in  that  section  of  Spain 
known  as  Andalusia  to  give  children  the  fam- 
ily names  of  the  mother's  immediate  or  more 
remote  ancestors.  Murillo  was  born  at  Seville 
during  the  last  days  of  the  year  1617,  and  was 
baptized  on  New  Year's  Day,  1618.  Thus,  he 
was  eighteen  years  younger  than  Velasquez,  whom 
he  outlived  twenty-two  years.  He  died  in  Seville, 
in  16S2. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  family  of  Murillo 
was  once  rich,  though  this  was  not  the  case  when 
he  was  born.  But  though  his  parents  were 
poor,  they  were  respectably  connected,  and  de- 
cided, when  their  son  was  still  a  child,  to  edu- 
cate him  for  the  church.  This  proved  to  be 
impossible,  for  when  sent  to  school,  he  so  neg- 
lected his  books  that  he  scarcely  learned  to  read 
or  write,  though  he  could  draw  such  pictures 
as  showed  that  nature  had  made  him  an  art- 
ist. Fortunately  for  the  child,  his  uncle,  Juan 
de  Castillo,  was  one  of  the  leading  painters  of 
Seville,  and  was  only  too  happy  to  teach  his 
nephew  the  pure  and  dignified  art  which  he  prac- 
ticed. The  aptness  and  industry  of  the  boy  soon 
made  him  a  favorite  pupil,  and  Castillo  carefully 
taught  him  to  prepare  his  canvas  and  his  colors, 
and  to  do  many  things  then  necessary  for  an  art- 
ist to  know,  but  which  are  now  done  for  tliem  by 
other  workmen. 

Murillo's  earliest  pictures  represented  fruit, 
game,  and  various  utensils ;  but  before  he  left  Cas- 
tillo's studio  he  painted  two  Madonnas,  which  are 
still  preserved  in  Seville.  About  1640,  Castillo 
removed  to  Cadiz,  and  Murillo  was  left  penniless 
and  alone ;  for  his  parents  were  probably  dead,  as 
nothing  more  is  known  of  them,  and  the  young 
artist  seems  to  have  had  no  assistance  from  any 
source. 

In  some  respects  the  customs  of  the  artists  of 
Seville  resembled  those  of  the  Greeks,  who  placed 
their  pictures  on  exhibition  in  public  places,  where 
they  could  overhear  the  opinions  expressed  by  those 
who  saw  them.  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  good 
work  thus  exposed  brought  an  artist  speedily  to  pub- 
lic notice  ;  and  in  Seville  the  patronage  of  a  wealthy 
noble,  or  of  a  cathedral  chapter,  might  be  gained 


in  this  way.  The  weekly  market  of  Seville,  called 
the  Fcria,  was  held  in  front  of  the  Church  of  All 
Saints.  It  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  people  of 
all  conditions,  from  gypsies  and  country  rustics 
to  monks  and  well-to-do  citizens.  To  the  Feria 
flocked  the  poor  artists,  displaying  their  works, 
and,  with  brushes  in  hand,  changing  them  to  please 
the  taste  of  chance  customers,  and  receiving  orders 
for  still  other  pictures.  Here  Murillo  worked 
about  two  years,  during  which  time,  having  painted 
a  great  number  of  Madonnas,  banners,  flower- 
pieces,  and  the  like,  he  sold  them  all  to  a  ship- 
owner to  be  sent  to  Mexico  or  South  America,  and 
started  for  Madrid,  filled  with  a  desire  to  see  better 
pictures  than  existed  in  Seville. 

Doubtless,  this  determination  to  travel  had 
largely  grown  from  hearing  the  tales  he  had  been 
told  by  Pedro  de  Moya,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
pupil  under  Castillo,  but  afterward  had  joined  the 
Spanish  infantry.  After  campaigning  in  Flanders, 
he  had  gone  to  London,  and  continued  his  art- 
studies  under  Vandyck.  Moya  never  wearied  of 
telling  Murillo  of  all  the  wondrous  pictures  he  had 
seen,  and  at  last  the  latter  could  no  longer  endure 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  Seville,  and  the  dreadful 
drudgery  of  the  Feria.  He  went  on  foot  across 
the  grand  old  Sierras  to  Madrid,  and  arrived  there 
without  money  or  friends ;  but  he  had  heard  much 
of  \'elasquez,  w^ho  was  a  Sevillian,  like  himself,  and 
a  favorite  with  the  Spanish  monarch.  To  this 
great  man  Murillo  made  his  way,  and  asked  for 
his  advice  and  letters  to  his  friends  in  Rome,  for 
to  that  city  the  young  painter  wished  to  go.  We 
can  fancy  the  interview  —  the  young  man,  all  en- 
thusiasm and  ready  to  brave  every  hardship  to  see 
the  world,  and  rise  in  his  art ;  the  elder  one,  more 
calm,  and  knowing  how  slowly  one  should  make 
haste,  yet  interested  from  the  first  in  his  young 
countryman.  They  talked  long  and  freely.  Velas- 
quez wished  to  hear  of  all  that  was  being  done  in 
Seville,  and  Murillo  opened  his  heart  to  the  kind 
and  patient  listener  he  had  found.  The  result  was 
that  \'elasquez  took  the  youth  to  his  own  house 
and  gave  him  freedom  to  study  in  the  galleries 
of  Madrid. 

In  these  galleries,  therefore,  Murillo  worked 
early  and  late  during  almost  three  years.  Velas- 
quez was  frequently  absent  on  journeys  with  the 
King,  but  when  he  was  in  Madrid  he  freely  gave 
his  advice  and  assistance  to  the  zealous  pupil,  and 
when  the  copies  reached  a  certain  excellence,  he 
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generously  brought  them  and  their  author  to  the 
notice  of  the  sovereign. 

At  length  Velasquez  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  Murillo  to  go  to  Rome,  and  offered  him  assist- 
ance for  the  journey.  But  Murillo  had  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Seville,  and  in  1645  he  settled 
himself  there,  never  leaving  it  again  for  any  con- 
siderable time.  The  city  of  Seville  had  formerly 
been  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  was  rich  in  histor- 
ical associations,  architectural  beauties  and  treas- 
ures of  many  kinds.  There  were  a  hundred  and 
sixty  towers  upon  the  old  Saracenic  walls  of  the 
city  ;  the  fair  Guadalc|uivcr  was  here  bordered  by 
gardens  yielding  luscious  fruits,  gorgeous  flowers, 
and  rich  perfumes ;  the  Moorish  mosques  were 
converted  into  churches,  and  upon  one  hundred 
and  forty  altars  incense  was  ever  burning.  In 
Murillo's  time,  Seville  was  the  richest  city  under 
the  Spanish  rule,  and  the  Duke  of  Alcala,  who  had 
great  wealth,  and  was  himself  a  scholar  and 
painter,  as  well  as  a  soldier,  made  his  palace  a 
home  for  those  who  loved  art  and  letters. 

The  Franciscan  monks  of  Seville  had  a  fine 
convent  ornamented  with  three  hundred  marble 
columns,  and  about  the  time  of  Murillo's  return  to 
his  native  city  they  had  collected  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  decoration  of  its  minor  cloister.  The  price 
they  offered  for  the  work  was  too  small  to  tempt 
such  artists  as  had  made  their  reputation,  but  it 
proved  the  key  to  fame  and  fortune  to  Murillo, 
who  undertook  the  work.  He  painted  eleven  pict- 
ures, which  occupied  almost  three  years'  time  ;  but 
when  they  were  completed,  he  held  the  first  place 
among  the  artists  of  Seville.  Nobles  strove  with 
one  another  for  his  pictures  and  to  have  their  por- 
traits from  his  hand,  while  monks  and  priests 
overwhelmed  him  with  orders  for  altar-pieces.  For 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  these  pictures  were 
the  pride  of  Seville,  until  Marshal  Soult  carried 
all  but  one  of  them  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and 
scattered  them  throughout  Europe.  It  makes  this 
Marshal  of  France  no  less  a  robber  that  the  result 
of  this  sacrilege  was  a  blessing,  but  soon  after 
he  had  stolen  these  paintings  the  convent  was 
burned. 

Not  long  after  the  painting  of  these  Franciscan 
pictures,  Murillo  was  married  to  a  maiden  of  Pilas. 
He  was  painting  an  altar-piece,  in  this  village, 
when  he  first  saw  Doha  Beatriz  de  Cabrera  y  Soto- 
mayor.  She  was  of  a  high  family  and  had  a 
fortune,  and  from  the  time  of  their  marriage 
Murillo's  house  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in 
Seville,  and  his  position  in  society  was  elevated 
and  secured  by  the  associations  and  influence  of 
his  wife  as  it  could  have  been  by  no  patronage  or 
friendships.  Thenceforth  the  domestic  life  of  the 
great  painter  was  peaceful  and  happy,  and  the 


management  of  his  household  was  dignified  and 
prudent.  History  does  not  give  us  any  special 
account  of  Dona  Beatriz,  neither  is  there  any  pict- 
ure which  is  known  to  be  her  portrait ;  but  a 
resemblance  in  the  faces  of  several  of  Murillo's 
Madonnas  indicates  that  they  were  painted  from 
one  model,  and  this  has  led  to  the  belief  that  they 
preserve  the  likeness  of  his  wife.  It  is  certain  that 
his  boys,  Caspar  and  Gabriel,  were  models  for  his 
pictures  of  the  Infant  Jesus  and  St.  John  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  some  of  his  most  beautiful  representa- 
tions of  the  Virgin  were  portraits  of  his  daughter 
Francesca. 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage,  the  history  of  his 
pictures  made  the  story  of  his  life,  which  was 
varied  only  by  his  association  with  the  Academ.y 
of  Seville.  But  what  a  volume  could  his  pictures 
tell  of  thought  and  of  work,  numbering,  as  they 
do,  three  hundred  and  eighty  !  How  many  days 
and  hours  of  intense  labor  do  they  represent,  and 
what  a  noble  monument  they  are  to  his  genius  and 
his  industry  !  It  is  probable,  too,  that  since  his 
death  more  money  has  been  paid  for  a  single  pict- 
ure of  his  than  he  received  for  the  entire  work  of 
his  life.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars were  paid  for  Murillo's  painting  called  "The 
Immaculate  Conception  "  now  in  the  Louvre.  It 
was  bought  from  the  Soult  collection  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  its  sale  this  was  believed  to  be  the  largest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  single  picture. 

Murillo  painted  in  three  distinct  manners,  and 
it  is  customary  to  divide  his  career  as  an  artist  into 
periods  agreeing  with  his  change  of  style  in  the 
treatment  of  his  subjects.  His  first  manner  is 
called  frio,  or  cold,  and  extended  to  about  1649. 
A  study  of  his  pictures  gives  the  impression  that 
during  this  period  he  was  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  manner  of  the  various  masters  whose  works 
he  had  copied,  and  was  in  reality  establishing  a 
manner  of  his  own.  This  he  soon  did ;  for  his 
artistic  powers  were  too  strong  to  allow  him  to 
remain  an  imitator,  even  of  the  best  painters  of 
the  world. 

His  second  manner,  called  cdlido,  or  warm, 
extended  over  about  twent\-  years  and  was  never 
entirely  given  up ;  for  after  he  adopted  his  third 
manner,  called  vaporoso,  or  vapory,  he  still  painted 
pictures  in  his  second  style.  For  this  reason  there 
is  a  marked  difterence  in  the  works  of  his  latter 
years,  and  some  critics  insist  that  his  three  man- 
ners should  not  be  attributed  to  difterent  periods 
of  time,  saying  rather  that  he  used  them  for  dif- 
ferent subjects  —  tliat  is,  the  cold,  or  frio,  for 
gypsies  and  beggar-boys  ;  tlie  -warm,  or  idlido,  for 
saints  ;  and  the  vapoiy,  or  7'apoivso.  for  religious 
subjects.  But  it  is  more  intelligible  to  follow  the 
usual  method  and  speak  of  the  different  periods 
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when  each  manner  seems  to  have  ruled  his  work 
for  the  thne. 

The  most  important  pictures  of  his  first  period 
were  those  of  the  Franciscan  convent ;  but  the 
studies  of  beggar-boys,  which  belonged  to  this  time, 
are  very  celebrated  works.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
not  one  of  these  treasures  remains  in  Spain  —  though 
they  are  seen  in  galleries  in  various  other  countries 
of  Europe.  Nothing  can  be  truer  to  nature  than 
these  pictures  of  Spanish  boys ;  they  are  marvel- 
ous in  design  and  execution.  To  this  earliest 
period,  also,  belongs  the  portrait  of  the  artist 
which  is  most  admired  ;  Murillo  kept  it  as  long  as 
he  lived,  and  it  then  remained  in  his  family.  It  is 
now  in  the  Louvre,  and  several  engravings  have 
been  made  from  it  ;  it  is  so  painted  that  it  appears 
to  be  drawn  on  one  stone  slab  which  rests  on  a 
second  slab,  on  which  Murillo's  name  is  inscribed. 

After  the  first  period  in  his  painting,  Murillo's  art 
was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  representations  of 
religious  subjects;  he  was  the  painter  of  the  church 
as  truly  as  Velasquez  was  the  painter  of  the  court; 
indeed,  some  writerhas  called  Velasquez  the  painter 
of  Earth,  and  Murillo  of  Heaven. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  second  period,  his  fame 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  accept  all  the  orders 
that  were  given  him.  Large,  grand  works  were 
rapidly  sent  out  from  his  studio,  to  be  the  pride  of 
churches  and  convents.  A  remarkable  work  in  his 
second,  or  "warm,"  style  was  "The  Infant  Christ 
appearing  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua."  The  Divine 
Child  is  represented  as  descending  in  a  flood  of 
glory,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  cherubs.  The 
saint,  who  is  kneeling,  regards  the  vision  with  a 
rapturous  expression  and  stretches  his  arms  toward 
it.  On  a  table  at  the  side  is  a  vase  of  white  lilies, 
and  we  are  told  that  birds  have  been  known  to  peck 
at  them  as  they  did  at  the  grapes  painted  by 
Zeuxis. 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  offered  the 
canons  of  the  Seville  cathedral  as  many  gold 
pieces  as  could  be  laid  upon  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  square  feet  of  this  picture,  if  they  would 
sell  it ;  it  would  amount  to  $240,000,  but  this  did 
not  tempt  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  to  part  with 
their  gem.  In  1874,  the  figure  of  St.  Anthony 
was  cut  out  of  this  picture  and  brought  to  America. 
It  was  offered  for  sale  to  Mr.  Schaus,  of  New 
York,  by  two  men ;  he  bought  it  for  $250,  and 
through  the  Spanish  consul  it  was  restored  to 
Seville  and  replaced  in  the  picture. 

A  picture  of  "  St.  Thomas  of  Villanueva  dis- 
tributing alms,"  now  in  the  Museum  of  Seville, 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  best  work  by 
Murillo;  others  prefer  E/  Tiitoso,^'  or  "Queen 
Elizabeth  (of  Hungary)  washing  the  head  of  a 
Leprous  Boy."  This  is  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Fer- 


nando of  Madrid.  These  titles  give  an  idea  of  one 
kind  of  subject  of  which  this  great  master  painted 
many  pictures.  He  received  commissions  for  them 
from  hospitals  and  religious  brotherhoods  that 
placed  them  where  they  would  teach  charity  and 
good  works  to  the  hundreds  who  saw  them.  Few 
of  these  now  remain  in  their  original  places,  but 
they  are  the  gems  of  the  various  galleries  to  which 
they  now  belong,  that  of  Seville  being  richer  than 
all  others  in  the  works  of  Murillo. 

Murillo  had  always  cherished  a  wish  to  have  an 
Academy  of  Art  in  his  native  city,  but  one  circum- 
stance after  another  had  made  it  impossible  to 
establish  one.  In  1658,  however,  he  had  overcome 
the  opposition  which  certain  prominent  artists  had 
made  to  it,  and  was  happy  in  seeing  that  before 
long  his  wishes  would  be  realized.  He  used  all  his 
influence,  and  worked  hard  to  make  the  necessary 
plans  and  arrangements,  and  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1660,  when  he  was  forty-two  years  old,  the  first 
class  in  this  Academy  met,  Murillo  being  at  its 
head.  He  remained  in  this  responsible  position 
two  years,  during  which  time  a  constitution  had 
been  adopted  and  such  rules  made  as  assured  its 
success.  From  this  time  Murillo  was  less  prom- 
inent in  the  Academy,  but  he  never  lost  his  interest 
in  it,  for  through  its  aid  he  hoped  that  young  artists 
would  escape  such  hardships  as  he  had  suffered  in 
his  youth,  and  would  be  properly  instructed  in  a 
worthy  school. 

We  can  not  trace  Murillo's  work  step  by  step. 
His  fame  became  so  great  that  an  envoy  was  sent 
from  Madrid  to  ask  him  to  enter  the  royal  service  ; 
he  declined  this  honor,  but  some  of  his  works  had 
been  sent  to  the  capital  and  had  there  won  for 
him  the  admiration  of  Italians  as  well  as  of  his 
own  countrymen.  He  was  called  a  second  Paul 
Veronese.  During  his  later  life  he  lived  in  much 
comfort  in  a  beautiful  house  near  the  Moorish  wall 
of  the  city,  and  not  far  from  the  church  of  Santa 
Cruz.  This  house  is  still  preserved  and  can  be 
visited  by  travelers ;  it  was  here  that  he  died. 

Murillo's  life  had  always  been  pure  and  good ; 
and  in  his  later  years  he  became  very  devout  in  his 
religion ;  he  spent  much  time  in  prayer,  and 
would  often  remain  in  church  from  midday  to 
twilight, —  forgetting  all  the  outer  world  with  its 
cares  and  labors.  He  was  also  very  charitable,  and 
gave  away  so  much  that  when  he  died  he  had  but 
seventy  crowns  in  money.  He  painted  his  splen- 
did pictures  of  saints  and  beggars  to  earn  money 
to  give  to  the  living  poor  and  worthy  ones  who 
were  always  about  him.  His  life  seemed  to  be  a 
complete  illustration  of  the  words  which  were 
placed  upon  his  tombstone,  "  Live  as  one  who  is 
about  to  die." 

When  we  understand  that  this  was  his  habit  of 
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life  and  thought,  we  can  sec  why  the  pictures  that 
he  painted  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life 
helped  so  to  make  people  religious,  and  seemed 
to  be  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  subjects  he 
painted.  These  great  works  were  done  for  the 
Hospital  of  St.  George,  called  La  Caridad,  and 
for  the  Capuchin  church  just  beyond  the  walls  of 
Seville.    Even  in  the  present  time  La  Caridad  is  a 


MURILLO. —  FROM    A    PORTRAIT    PAINTED    BY  HIMSELF. 

great  blessing  to  the  poor.  The  inscription  above 
its  entrance  says  :  "  This  house  will  stand  as  long 
as  God  shall  be  feared  in  it,  and  Jesus  Christ  be 
served  in  the  persons  of  His  poor.  Whoever  en- 
ters here  must  leave  at  the  door  both  avarice  and 
pride."  There  is  still  in  the  archives  of  this  hos- 
pital an  autograpli  letter  from  Murillo,  in  which  he 
asks  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  brotherhood 
which  bore  the  cares  of  this  house. 

Vol.  XII.— 20. 


The  eight  pictures  he  painted  here  include  the 
noblest  of  his  works.  Three  only  of  them  re- 
main in  their  places,  the  others  having  been  stolen 
by  Marshal  Soult.  Two  of  the  three  represent 
"  Moses  Striking  the  Rock"  and  the  "  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves  and  Fishes." 

The  pictures  which  were  carried  away  were  "The 
Queen  Elizabeth  washing  the  head  of  the  Leprous 
Boy,"  "Abraham  re- 
ceiving the  Angels," 
"  The  Prodigal's  Re- 
turn," "  The  Healing 
of  the  Paralytic,"  and 
"The  Release  of  St. 
Peter."  The  "  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  now  in  the 
Madrid  Academy, 
shows  that  saintly  sov- 
ereign in  her  crown  and 
veil,  surrounded  by  dis- 
eased beggars  and  the 
brilliant  ladies  of  her 
court,  who  watch  the 
queen  while  she  cares 
for  the  suffering  boy 
with  her  own  hands. 
Few  pictures  in  the 
world  have  been  praised 
as  this  has  been.  It 
has  been  said  that  the 
boy  is  worthy  of  the 
brush  of  Paul  Veron- 
ese, an  old  woman  near 
by,  of  that  of  Velas- 
quez, and  the  queen 
herself,  of  that  of  Van- 
dyck.  The  next  three 
works  in  the  above  list 
were  sold  by  Marshal 
Soult  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  are 
now  in  Stafford  House, 
London.  "  The  Heal- 
ing of  the  Paralytic  " 
is  also  owned  in  Lon- 
don, and  Soult  received 
thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  for  it. 
When  painting  the  pictures  for  the  Capuchins, 
Murillo  dwelt  in  their  convent  nearly  three  years, 
it  is  said,  without  once  leaving  it.  He  painted  for 
these  monks  twenty  pictures  with  life-size  figures, 
and  several  smaller  works.  Seventeen  of  these  are 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Seville,  for  the  monks  had 
the  wisdom  to  send  their  pictures  to  Cadiz  for  safe- 
keeping before  the  "Plunder-master-general  of 
Napoleon,"  as  Soult  has  been  called,  could  reach 
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them.  When  the  French  wars  were  ended,  the  pict- 
ures were  returned  to  Seville.  I  can  not  speak  of 
them  separately,  but  will  say  that  the  Madonna  called 
"Zrt:  Virgcn  de  la  Servilleta"  or  the  Virgin  of  the 
Napkin,  now  in  the  Museum,  has  this  pretty  story 
connected  with  it.  The  legend  is  that  the  cook  of 
the  convent  grew  very  fond  of  Murillo  during  his 
long  service  to  the  artist,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  them  to  be  separated,  the  cook  begged  the 
painter  for  a  keepsake.  The  painter  said  he  had 
no  canvas  left ;  the  cook  quickly  gave  him  a  nap- 
kin and  asked  him  to  use  that ;  with  his  usual  good- 
nature, Murillo  assented,  and  soon  painted  this 
picture,  which  is  now  one  of  the  famous  art  treas- 
ures of  the  world.  It  is  not  large,  and  -represents 
the  Virgin  with  the  Child  Jesus,  who  leans  for- 
ward, almost  out  of  the  picture,  as  if  to  welcome 
any  one  who  approaches  it.  It  has  a  brilliant 
color,  and  so  affects  one  that  it  is  not  easy  to  turn 
away  from  it. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Murillo  painted 
many  other  important  works,  most  of  them  in  the 
vaporoso  manner.  He  also  painted  two  portraits 
of  himself.  One  of  these  has  a  careworn,  weary 
look ;  the  other,  in  which  he  holds  a  crayon  in 
one  hand,  and  a  drawing  in  the  other,  has  a  hap- 
pier face. 

Six  years  before  his  death  Murillo  saw  his  only 
daughter,  Francesca,  bid  farewell  to  the  world,  and 
enter  a  convent.  It  is  said  that  he  had  repre- 
sented her  face  more  than  once  in  the  pictures  of 
the  Madonna.  His  son  Caspar  was  a  canon  at 
Seville,  and  Gabriel,  also  a  priest,  had  gone  to 
America,  where  all  traces  of  him  were  lost. 
Gabriel  was  a  good  painter,  and  imitated  the  style 
of  his  father,  but  made  no  reputation  as  an  artist. 

So  it  happened  that  in  his  last  days  Murillo  was 
left  alone  with  his  art  and  his  religion  to  a  quiet, 
peaceful  life,  interrupted  only  by  orders  for  new 
pictures,  and  occasional  honorable  reminders  that 
his  fame  was  growing  greater  and  extending  itself 
more  and  more.  When  his  end  came,  he  was 
employed  on  an  altar-piece  for  the  cathedral  of 
Cadiz.  While  on  a  scaffolding,  before  this  picture, 
he  fell  and  so  injured  himself  that  he  lived  but  a 
short  time.  He  made  his  will,  but  grew  worse  so 
rapidly  that  he  could  not  sign  it,  and  he  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  friends,  with  his  son  Caspar  by  his 
side. 

His  funeral  was  attended  with  great  pomp.  Two 
marquises  and  four  knights  bore  his  bier,  and  a 
procession  of  true  mourners  followed  him  to  his 
grave.  He  had  requested  that  he  might  be  buried 
in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  beneath 
Campaha's  picture  of  the  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  a  spot  where  in  life  he  had  often  knelt  to 
pray.    The  French  destroyed  this  church,  but  the 


tablet  which  is  placed  in  a  wall  near  by  points  out 
the  place  of  Murillo's  burial.  In  the  Plaza  del 
Museo,  near  the  gallery  in  which  so  many  of  his 
works  now  hang,  the  city  of  Seville  has  erected  a 
stately  bronze  statue  of  Murillo. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  both  the  church  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  .that  of  San  Juan,  at  Madrid,  in  which 
Velasquez  was  buried,  should  have  been  destroyed. 
From  this  coincidence  we  are  led  to  think  of 
the  very  many  points  of  similarity  in  the  charac- 
ters and  the  lives  of  these  two  artists.  Each 
had  an  admirable  character,  and  each  met  the 
recognition  which  his  virtues  merited.  Velasquez 
was  much  associated  with  royal  personages  and 
lived  a  life  which  made  him  prominent  among 
men;  but  though  Murillo  put  aside  a  court  life  by 
his  own  choice,  he  received  many  flattering  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  genius,  and  was  also  much 
considered  by  those  of  high  rank  in  the  church  — 
an  equal  honor  in  Spain  with  court  prestige. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
great  Spaniards  was  their  desire  to  help  others ; 
for,  to  individuals  and  to  all  that  led  to  the  advance- 
ment of  art,  they  were  equally  generous  and  un- 
selfish. It  chanced,  singularly  enough,  that  their 
two  slaves  and  color-grinders  became  painters,  and 
were  treated  with  equal  kindness  by  their  owners. 
The  slave  of  Velasquez  was  Juan  de  Pareja,  a  native 
of  Spanish  America.  He  secretly  practiced  paint- 
ing, and  on  one  occasion,  when  King  Philip  visited 
the  studio  of  his  master,  Pareja  showed  the  king  a 
picture  which  he  had  finished,  and  throwing  him- 
self on  his  knees,  begged  his  majesty's  pardon  for 
his  audacity.  Philip  and  Velasquez  treated  him  with 
kindness,  and  gave  him  his  freedom,  but  he  served 
his  master  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  works  of  Pareja 
are  not  numerous ;  a  few  are  seen  in  the  Spanish 
galleries,  and  there  is  one  in  the  Hermitage,  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  slave  of  Murillo  was  a  mulatto,  named 
Sebastian  Gomez.  He  painted  in  secret  until  he 
ventured  to  finish  a  head  which  Murillo  had 
sketched  and  left  on  his  easel.  An  account  of 
this  incident  has  already  appeared  in  St.  NICHO- 
LAS.* The  master  did  not  resent  this  freedom, 
but  was  happy  to  have  made  Gomez  an  artist. 
The  works  of  Gomez  are  full  of  faults,  but  their 
color  is  much  like  that  of  Murillo.  He  died  soon 
after  his  master,  and  but  few  of  his  pictures  are 
known. 

As  artists,  Velasquez  and  Murillo  each  had  a 
large  following  of  personal  friends,  and  exercised 
a  great  influence  upon  the  art  of  their  country. 
Another  characteristic  which  they  had  in  common 
was  versatility  of  talents ;  for  it  is  true  of  Murillo, 
as  of  Velasquez,  that  he  painted  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, and  his  landscapes  were  inferior  to  those  of 
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no  Spanish  painter  except  Velasquez  himself. 
This  variety  in  his  art  is  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten  when  we  speak  of  Murillo,  because  his 
fame  rests  so  largely  upon  his  religious  works.  It 
is  none  the  less  true  that  the  few  portraits  which 
he  painted  are  above  praise,  and  in  England  and 
other  countries  he  was  first  famous  for  his  beggar- 
boys  and  kindred  subjects,  painted  in  his  early 
days  and  in  his  first  manner. 

The  color  of  his  pictures  is  remarkable,  and  his 
power  of  representing  the  beauty  of  childhood, 
youth,  and  womanhood  gives  him  the  same  place 
among  Spanish  painters  that  Correggio  holds 
among  those  of  Italy.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
quality  of  Murillo  which  has  gained  the  truest 
admiration  for  him  is  his  ability  to  make  the 
loftiest  subjects  plain  to  the  uneducated  mind.  To 
sum  up  all,  whether  we  regard  him  as  an  artist  or 
as  a  man,  we  can  use  no  words  but  those  of  praise. 


ALONSO  CANO. 

This  artist  is  sometimes  called  the  "Michael 
Angelo  of  Spain,"  because  he  was  an  architect, 
sculptor,  and  painter.  He  was  born  at  Granada 
in  1601,  and  died  in  1667.  He  studied  painting 
under  Pacheco,  Herrera  the  elder,  and  Castillo, 
the  same  masters  who  instructed  Velasquez  and 
Murillo.  As  a  sculptor,  Cano  was  the  pupil  of 
Montanes,  a  famous  artist.  His  architectural  work 
was  principally  confined  to  retables,  or  altar- 
screens,  and  these  he  finished  with  heavy  orna- 
mentation. Some  fine  architectural  drawings  from 
his  hand  are  in  the  Louvre,  and  are  simple  and 
elegant  in  style. 

His  versatile  talents  secured  him  a  high  rank 
among  artists,  and  his  turbulent  temper  made 
others  unwilling  to  interfere  with  him,  as  he  hesi- 
tated at  nothing  when  angry.  In  1637,  he  fought 
a  duel  and  fled  to  Madrid,  where  Velasquez  treated 
him  with  great  kindness.  In  1644,  Cano's  wife 
was  found  murdered  in  her  bed,  and  he  was  sus- 
pected of  the  crime  ;  but  though  he  was  put  to  the 
torture,  he  made  no  confession,  and  was  released 
as  an  innocent  man.  He  still  held  his  office  as 
one  of  the  painters  of  the  king,  was  drawing- 
master  to  Don  Carlos,  and  had  employment  on 
important  works ;  but  he  decided  to  give  up  all 
these  advantages  and  go  to  Granada.  Here  his 
fiery  temper  led  him  into  more  difficulties ;  but  he 
was  repeatedly  employed  by  wealthy  persons  and 
by  religious  bodies,  though  he  gave  away  so  much 
money  in  charity  that  his  purse  was  often  empty. 


When  this  was  the  case,  and  he  wished  to  do  a 
kindness,  he  would  go  into  a  shop  and  beg  for 
pen  and  paper;  he  would  then  make  a  drawing, 
and  mark  a  price  upon  it ;  this  he  would  give  to 
the  needy  person,  witli  directions  as  to  where  a 
purchaser  could  be  found.  Large  numbers  of 
these  charitable  art-works  were  collected  after  his 
death. 

He  was  determined  to  be  well  paid  for  his  work  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  when  he  had  made  an  image 
for  an  auditor  in  chancery,  in  Granada,  his  price 
was  disputed.  Cano  demanded  one  hundred 
doubloons.  The  auditor  asked  how  much  time 
had  been  spent  in  making  the  imago ;  Cano 
replied  : 

"  Some  five  and  twenty  days." 

"Ah!"  said  the  auditor,  "you  demand  four 
doubloons  a  day." 

"You  are  wrong,"  replied  Cano;  "for  I  have 
spent  fifty  years  in  learning  to  carve  such  an  image 
in  these  few  days." 

"Very  well,"  answered  the  auditor;  "I  have 
spent  my  life  in  fitting  myself  for  a  higher  pro- 
fession than  yours,  and  now  am  satisfied  if  I  get 
one  doubloon  a  day." 

At  this  Cano  flew  into  a  passion,  exclaiming : 

"A  higher  profession,  indeed!  The  king  can 
make  judges  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  God 
alone  can  make  an  Alonso  Cano  !  " 

And  he  dashed  the  image  upon  the  pavement, 
where  it  fell  with  such  force  that  the  auditor  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could,  fearing  that  Cano  might  throw 
him  down  next. 

Cano  loved  sculpture  better  than  painting,  and 
when  weary  of  his  brush  he  often  took  up  his 
chisel  for  rest. 

Very  little  can  be  known  of  the  sculpture  of  Cano 
except  by  going  to  Spain.  It  is  very  beautiful, 
and  some  of  his  work  has  been  compared  favorably 
with  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  His  masterpiece 
in  carving  is  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of 
Granada,  and  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  about  a 
foot  in  height ;  but  wherever  his  sculpture  is  seen 
in  the  churches  of  Spain  it  commands  admiration. 

There  arc  portraits  of  Cano  in  the  galleries  of 
Madrid  and  in  the  Louvre.  His  pictures  are 
not  numerous,  and  are  mostly  in  Spain,  though  a 
few  which  were  carried  off  by  Soult  are  seen  in 
other  countries.  One  of  his  latest  works  was  a 
Madonna,  which  now  hangs  in  a  chapel  of  the 
cathedral  of  Seville,  and  is  lighted  only  by  votive 
tapers.  It  is  finished  with  great  care  and  is  a 
worthy  crown  to  the  many  labors  of  his  stormy 
but  benevolent  life. 
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CIRCE'S  AUCTION. 
By  William  M.  Baker, 

Autlwr  o/^'His  Majesty  Myself"  etc. 


[By  the  ransom  and  disenchantment  of  the  juvenile 
victims,  this  Uttle  "  miracle-play"  may  be  made  the  means, 
at  sociables  or  church  fairs,  of  raising  money  for  what- 
ever happens  to  be  the  object  in  hand.  And  as  the  half- 
dozen  ransoms  here  arranged,  if  made  by  individuals, 
can  scarcely  result  in  any  considerable  amount,  the 
returns  and  the  fun  may  be  considerably  increased  by 
allowing  the  spectators  to  make  "  clubs  "  or  combinations 
to  raise  the  amount  of  ransom  demanded  by  Circe  for 
each  victim  of  her  spells.  Circe,  in  every  case,  may  state 
the  sum  she  must  have, —  to  be  devoted  to  some  definite 
object, —  and  the  friends  or  admirers  of  each  victim  can 
canvass  for  the  same,  thus  creating  mingled  amusement 
and  profit.  ] 

The  costuming  can  be  left  entirely  to  the  taste  or  dis- 
cretion of  those  in  charge.  Costume  always  improves  a 
performance ;  but  in  such  a  one  as  this,  much  may,  of 
course,  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Posture  and  panto- 
mime frequently  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  toilet. 
Masks  representing  the  head  of  nearly  every  animal 
mentioned  are  easily  procured,  and  appropriate  drapery 


can  supply  the  rest.  The  disguises,  when  dropped,  can 
be  laid  at  Circe's  feet. 

Open  stage.    Scene  —  a  forest  or  grassy  plain.  Circe, 
in  old  Grecian  costume,  comes  forward,  wand  in  hand. 

Circe.   My  name  is  CiRCE,  and  the  foam 
Of  ocean  breaks  about  my  home. 
An  island  't  is,  ^gea  named, 
And  all  around  the  world  I  'm  famed 
For  turning  people  —  never  doubt! 
And  by  a  touch,  sirs  —  inside  out. 

Now  this  explains  it : 
How  do  we  know  the  folks  we  meet  ? 
It  is  not  by  their  hands,  or  feet, 
Or  eyes,  or  nose,  or  ears,  or  hair, 
Complexion  dark,  or  red,  or  fair. 
No,  't  is  by  what  each  person  is  — 
Their  character,  both  hers  and  his  — 
The  vain,  the  mean,  the  good,  the  proud. 
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The  cross,  the  sweet,  the  low,  the  loud. 
The  sorrowful,  the  full  of  fun, 
The  stingy  or  the  generous  one. 

Now  there  remains  it 
This  to  add :  when  least  expected. 
Each  sort  of  person  is  reflected. 
As  in  a  mirror,  by  some  thing 
Which  creeps,  or  crawls,  or  flies  on  wing  — 
By  dog  or  fox,  by  snake  or  deer, 
By  mouse,  or  frog,  or  chanticleer. 
Some  are  exactly  like  an  ox. 
Some  are  twin  brother  to  the  fox  ; 
Some  look  like  mice,  some  like  the  cat, 
Some  have  the  features  of  a  rat. 
You  see  a  man  who 's  harsh  and  rough, 
Forever  growling,  "Sure  enough!" 
You  cry,  "They  are  a  perfect  pair; 
This  gruff  Sir  Surly  and  a  h'ar — 
And  each  to  each  so  seems  to  suit ; 
'T  is  hard  to  tell,  if  you  're  put  to  't. 
Which  is  the  man  and  which  the  brute." 

Now,  1  'm  a  sorceress,  't  is  true. 

Yet  this,  in  truth,  is  all  I  do  : 

Whenever  boy  or  girl  I  find 

With  character  too  deeply  lined, 

To  something  wrong  too  much  inclined, 

1  change  them  by  a  sudden  touch 

(The  change  does  not  amount  to  much) 

Into  such  of  the  forest  host 

As  that  one  doth  resemble  most ; 

And  with  me  now  I  bring  a  few, 

To  show  you,  sirs,  what  1  can  do. 

Scene  opens,  and  discovers  a  group  of  those  thus  trans- 
formed into  peacocks,  frogs,  owls,  foxes,  swine,  roost- 
ers, rabbits,  lions,  parrots,  snakes,  magpies,  etc..  etc. 

[.\  Peacock  comes  forward  and  speaks. 

Behold  in  me  a  little  girl,  and  guess 
What  was  my  fault?  —  too  great  a  love  of  dress! 
Instead  of  art,  and  decorating  vases, 
Music  or  French,  I  worshiped  frills  and  laces. 
Rings,  charms,  and  bangles,  more  than  girlish 
graces. 

My  study  was  to  catch  the  latest  fashion, 
And  style  and  fit  were  my  absorbing  passion. 
No  other  thought  had  I,  until  —  Oh,  mercy!  — 
One  day  1  found  that  into  //us  by  Circe 
Was  I  transformed.    "Since  that  is  all  vou  care 
for," 

Dame  Circe  said,  —  "Mere  outward  show,  —  why, 
therefore, 

A  peacock  be,  and  learn,  my  lassie,  whether 
The  joy  you  seek  lies  all  in  dye  and  feather  I  " 
Release  me,  O  my  friends !  and  1  will  never 
Devote  myself  again  to  dress  forever  ! 


[Walks  up  and  down,  displaying  her  feathers. 

I  certainly  am  very  grand.  Observe 
How  gorgeously  my  splendid  colors  serve 
To  call  attention  to  each  rainbow  curve  ; 
And  yet  (boo-hoo  !),  how  awfully  absurd 
To  be  (boo-hoo  !)  at  best  a  horrid  bird  ! 

[While  she  walks  to  and  fro,  ClRCic  comes  forward,  and 
says  : 

Since,  then,  Miss  Peacock  has  a  lesson  learned. 
She  has,  1  think,  by  sad  experience  earned 
Change  to  her  former  self — from  false  to  true; 
And  so,  friends  all,  this  chance  1  offer  you. 
If,  for  love  of  the  cause,  there  is  any  one  here, 
Or  any  to  whom  this  poor  peacock  is  dear, 
Or  a  madam  or  miss,  who,  while  trembling  for  fear. 
Says,  "  Bless  me  !  for  this  very  thing  who  can  say. 
To  a  peacock  /,  too,  may  be  turned  any  day," 
If  there  '5  such  a  one  here  who  will  handsomely  pay 
For  a  touch  of  my  wand,  why,  then,  lo  and  behold  ! 
Miss  Peacock 's  a  lassie  again,  as  of  old. 

[The  ransom  being  duly  paid,  CiRCE  touches  the  fowl 
with  her  wand,  saying  : 

By  the  power  which  can  constrain 
Dust  to  flowers,  and  dust  again, 
Wiser  than  you  were  before, 
Be  a  darling  girl  once  more  ! 

[The  Peacock  drops  her  disguise  at  Circe's  feet,  ex- 
claiming ; 

On  your  head  rain  richest  blessing  ! 
1  have  done  with  foolish  dressing  ! 

[.A.  Monkey  skips  forward,  and  says  : 

There 's  many  a  thing  which  people  care  for : 
Some  love  dress  and  some  love  honey. 
Some  love  pleasure,  some  love  money ; 
The  only  thing  on  earth  /  cared  for 

Was  to  be  funny. 
Now  fun  is  good  ;  but  then,  please  hark  ye, 
Too  much  even  of  fun  there  may  be. 
A  boy 's  a  boy,  but  not  a  baby. 
Now  that  was  m)'  defect,  for,  mark  ye, 

I  was  a  gaby  — 
That  is,  I  was  forever  joking. 
1  felt  that  1  would  surely  die,  sir, 
If,  at  least,  I  did  not  try,  sir, 

A  laugh  provoking 
By  puns,  jeers,  cranks,  or  broad  grimaces. 
Quips,  shrugs,  contortions,  gesture. 
In  every  way  to  test  your 

Solemnity  of  faces. 

When,  lo  !  Dame  Circe  touched  me,  saying. 

"'  Be  Punch 's  flunky; 
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Go  on  forever  playing, 
And  be  a  monkey  !  " 

You  see,  dear  friends,  my  sad  condition, — 
Ape,  baboon,  and  chimpanzee, — 
A  worse  ye  surely  may  not  see ; 
In  view  of  such  profound  contrition 
Will  not  some  friend  my  ransom  be. 
And  take  me  from  this  sad  position? 

[The  ransom  ii  paid  as  before,  and  CiRCE  touches  the 
JIO.VKEY  with  her  wand,  saying  : 

By  the  power  which  can  constrain 
Showers  to  seas  and  seas  to  rain, 
Wiser  than  \'ou  were  before. 
Be  a  happy  boy  once  more  ! 

[The  Mon  key  throws  off  his  disguise,  exclaiming : 

On  your  head  be  benedictions  ! 
I  am  through  with  contradictions — 
Half  a  boy,  and  half  a  jack. 
From  this  hour  1  will  not  lack 
Manly  sense,  and,  with  my  fun. 
Still  be  steady  as  the  sun. 

[.\n  Owl  comes  forward. 

If  you  think  because  I  'm  wise 
I  am  in  this  horrid  guise. 
You  're  mistaken.    Would  you  think, 
As  I  sit  here, — blink,  blink,  blink, — 
Once  a  little  girl  I  was  ? 
Changed  to  this,  alas  !  because, 
When  I  could  not  have  my  way, 
I  would  go  aside  and  stay 
In  some  corner,  very  mad, 
Sulky,  silent,  glum,  and  sad. 
Hateful  as  a  little  lout  — 
i)oing  naught  but  pout,  and  pout. 
^^'hile  the  more  they  begged  and  plead, 
I  was  blue  and  dull  as  lead. 
Till  one  day,  said  Mrs.  Circe: 
"  Well  !  poor  child,  't  would  be  a  mercy, 
Since  you  wear  that  wicked  scowl. 
Just  to  make  you  all  an  owl ! " 
Now  )ou  see  ^^•hat  she  has  done, — 
In  good  earnest  1  am  one  ! 
How  —  to-whoo,  to-whoo,  to-whit  !  — 
Of  this  form  can  I  be  quit  ? 
A\'hom  —  to-whit,  to-whit,  to-whoo  !  — 
Shall  I  owe  my  rescue  to  ? 
Oh !  release  me,  please,  and  I 
Will  be  —  yes,  I  '11  truly  try  — 
Sweetest  girl  beneath  the  sky. 

[The  ransom  is  paid,  and  Circe  touches  the  Owl  with 
her  wand,  saving  : 

By  the  power  which  can  constrain 
Flowers  to  frost  and  back  again. 


Wiser  than  you  were  before, 
Be  a  darling  girl  once  more  ! 

[The  Owl  throws  off  her  disguise,  exclaiming : 

On  your  head  be  blessings  ever ! 
Owl  again  will  I  be  ne\'er. 
Of  all  joyous  girls  the  queen, 
Brighter  child  shall  not  be  seen  ! 

[A  Frog  comes  forward  and  speaks. 

There  was  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  you  think. 
She  lived  upon  nothing  but  victuals  and  drink; 
Victuals  and  drink  were  the  chief  of  her  diet, 
And  yet  this  old  woman  could  never  be  quiet. 
Not  an  old  woman,  Oh,  no,  sir,  I 'm  not; 
Nor  even  a  girl.    A  boy  am  I. 
Like  com  in  a  shovel  when  heated  red-hot,  — 
The  why  and  the  wherefore,  I  can  not  teU  what, — 
But  I  never  am  still  while  a  moment  goes  by. 
I  sit,  and  I  stand,  run,  tumble,  and  jump. 
Head  foremost  down-stairs,  with  many  a  bump. 
Leap,  wriggle,  and  hop, — north,  east,  west,  and 
south, — 

Till  people  exclaim,  with  a  shriek  and  a  thrill, 
'"  What  was  that  ?     Goodness   gracious  !  My 

heart 's  in  my  mouth  ! 
Oh,  can't  you,  oh,  can't  you,  oh,  ca?i't  you  keep 

still !  " 

Had  Dame  Circe  but  made  me  a  snail  or  a  clam, 
In  my  shell  I  could  hide  ;  but  just  see  what  I  am  ! 
I  would  not  have  cared  had  it  been,  say,  a 
dog; 

But  oh,  the  disgrace,  sir,  of  being  a  frog  ! 
I  can  not  sit  still,  not  a  bit  can  I  stop  — 
But  forever  and  ever  go  hoppety  hop  ! 
Oh,  help  me,  please  —  somebody  ;  help,  for  I 
dread 

If  I  hop  on  much  longer,  I  '11  hop  myself 
dead  ! 

Restore  me,  restore  me,  and  call  me  a  dunce 
If  I  learn  not,  at  least,  to  be  quiet  for  once. 

[Continues  to  hop  about  with  despairing  gestures  of 
entreaty.  The  ransom  paid,  CiRCE  comes  forward, 
touches  him  with  her  wand,  and  says: 

By  the  power  which  can  constrain 
Pain  to  joy,  and  back  again. 
Wiser  than  you  were  before. 
Be  an  earnest  boy  once  more  ! 

[Frog  throws  off  his  disguise,  exclaiming: 

Thank  you  kindly,  friends.    Behold  me  ! 
Now  no  more  shall  people  scold  me. 
From  henceforth  I  '11  sit  quite  still  — 
Sure  as  you  're  alive,  I  will ! 
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No  more  frogs  for  iiie,  I  thank  you. 
Frogs,  henceforth  I  will  outrank  you; 
If  enchantment  still  is  legal, 
Let  me,  Circe,  be  an  eagle. 

[A  Pig  runs  forw  anl  with  importunate  grunts  : 

Stop  !  please  stop  !  don't  leave  me  out 

Just  for  this  degrading  snout ; 

The  more  my  hoofs  you  do  despise, 

These  hairy  ears,  these  greedy  eyes, 

So  much  the  more,  oh,  heed  my  cries  ! 

And  rid  me  of  this  swinish  guise. 

Your  heart  is  neither  stone  nor  steel, 

Then  listen  to  my  piteous  squeal. 

I  was  //('/  greedy.    Hear  me  state 

How  \  er)-  few  the  things  I  ate : 

Four  slices  were  the  most  that  I 

Demanded  of  a  cake  or  pie  ; 

Beyond  six  saucers  of  ice-cream  — 

That  is,  at  once  —  I  'd  never  dream. 

Or,  when  my  appetite  is  fickle, 

Two  plates  of  chow-chow  or  of  pickle ; 

A  pan  of  doughnuts,  say  some  twenty 

Of  figs  or  cookies,  are  a  plenty; 

A  peck  or  so  of  ginger-snaps  ; 

A  quart  of  pea-nuts  as  it  haps. 

I 'm  never  helped  to  pudding  thrice  — 

That  is,  unless  it 's  very  nice  ; 

The  float  and  jelly  never  count. 

Nuts?  raisins? — they  to  naught  amount. 

Release  me,  and  I  '11  never  eat 

Oatmeal  or  gruel,  bread  or  meat. 

Nor  anything  except  what 's  sweet. 

[Circe  comes  forward  and  speaks  : 

To  you.  Sir  Pig,  no  change  I  fetch  ; 
I  leave  you  to  yourself — poor  wretch  ! 
I  wrong  you  not :  your  nature  's  such 
You  are  beyond  my  feeble  touch. 
Your  only  change,  as  you  grow  big:  — 
To  be  so  much  the  more  a  pig  ! 

The  Pig  runs  grunting  back,  and  a  Little  Girl, 
changed  into  a  sparrow,  hops  forward. 

Tweet-y-tweet,  and  twitter,  twitter! 
Oh,  my  doom  is  really  bitter  ! 
Though  I 'm  nothing  but  a  sparrow. 
Dreading  boys  with  bow  and  arrow. 
Once  1  was  a  girl  like  you,  dear, 
And  —  oh  !  what  then  did  I  do,  dear  ? 
Nothing  —  only  —  simply  this  — 
I  could  never  gossip  miss. 
On  the  street  and  at  the  table. 
Tittle  tattle,  fact  and  fable, — 
Circe  said  made  such  a  Babel 
With  my  chatter,  chatter,  chatter. 


And  my  everlasting  clatter 

Over  every  little  matter  — 

Peep,  peep,  peep  !  and  tweet,  tweet,  tweet ! 

Whomsoever  I  did  meet  — 

That  she  changed  me  to  a  sparrow 

Docs  it  not  your  bosoms  harrow  ? 

Curdle,  friends,  your  very  marrow  ? 

Since  it  makes  you  weep,  I  pray  you, 

Since  my  woe  must  sore  dismay  you. 

Hasten! — Neither  stop  nor  stay  you, 

Till  you  rid  me  altogether 

Of  this  horrid  beak  and  feather. 

Free  me,  and  no  more  I  gabble. 

Talk,  of  course,  but  never  babble. 

Laugh  in  glee,  but  never  titter, 

Be  what  to  a  girl  is  fitter. 

Please  release  me  —  twitter,  twitter! 

[Breaks  from  her  disguise  as  she  sees  the  ransom 
paid,  and  follows  the  sway  of  Circe's  wand,  and 
stands  forth  as  a  lovely  little  girl  once  more. 

Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,  dear  friends ; 
Here  my  woful  bondage  ends ; 
This  for  all  my  grief  amends. 
High  in  air  let  sparrows  soar, 
I  'm  a  little  girl  once  more. 

[Other  transformations  may  be  arranged  as  may  ap- 
pear fit  or  desirable,  and  then  CiRCE  steps  to  the 
front. 

CiRCE. 

Thus  it  is  that  Circe  tries  you. 
Thus  in  form  can  she  disguise  you — 
Ever  since  the  long  ago. 
When  Ulysses'  folks,  you  know. 
She  transformed  to  grunting  swine. 
As  you 've  read  in  Homer's  line. 
Every  boy  or  girl  she  turns. 
For  deliverance  quickly  yearns. 
But  the  power  which  can  constrain 
Hurt  to  health  and  back  again. 
Can  not  change  their  natures  till 
Each  one  helps  by  worth  or  will. 
When  in  nature  and  in  heart, 
From  their  hated  robes  they  part, 
Then  their  false  disguises  all 
At  Dame  Circe's  bidding  fall 
At  her  feet,  unused  to  lie. 
Till  still  other  children  try 
To  degrade  their  natures,  when 
Circe  charms  them  on  again. 
For  the  happiness  you 've  made, 
For  the  ransoms  you  have  paid, 
Circe  thanks  you  with  delight  — 
Bids  you,  each  and  all.  Good-night ! 
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THE  WINDMILL. 


Said  a  hazy  little,  mazy  little,  lazy  little  bo)' : 
"To  see  the  windmill  working  so  must  every  one  annoy; 

It  can  be  stopped,  I 'm  sure  it  can,  and  so  I 'd  like  to  know, 
What  in  the  world  can  ever  make  a  windmill  want  to  go?" 
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Said  a  quizzy  little,  frizzy  little,  busy  little  girl : 
"What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  see  a  windmill  whirl? 
It  loves  to  go,  I 'm  sure  it  does,  and  hates  to  hang  ker-flop  ; 
Now,  what  on  earth  can  ever  make  a  windmill  want  to  stop  ? 
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Good-morrow,  my  Valentines !  There  is  so 
mucli  to  say  to  you  this  month  that  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin.  I  did  intend  to  show  you  some 
letters  about  the  Golden  Horn,  but  Deacon 
Green  says  the  Golden  Horn  will  "keep"  (I 
should  think  so  ;  it  has  kept  some  hundreds  of 
years  already  !),  and  so  we  will  save  that  subject 
for  March.    Meantime,  here  is  something  about 


THE   SEA   AS   A  POSTMAN. 

You,  all,  will  be  interested  in  this  letter  from 
two  young  Chicago  friends  : 

Last  June  we  were  going  to  Havre  on  the  steamer  "  St.  Laurent." 
I  had  read  "The  Castaways,"  by  Jules  Verne,  and  we  thought  we 
would  write  a  letter,  loo,  and  throw  it  overboard.  So  we  wrote 
one,  and  asked  whoever  found  it  to  please  write  and  tell  us  when 
and  where  he  picked  it  up.  Then  we  put  it  into  a  bottle,  which  we 
corked  and  sealed  with  scaling-wa.x,  and  threw  into  the  ocean  two 
days  before  we  arrived  at  Havre,  June  13,  18S4.  We  returned  home 
the  27th  of  August,  and  on  the  6th  of  November  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  man  saying  that  he  had  found  the  bottle  on  the  shore  of 
Tralee  Bay,  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  on  the  ist  of  September,  1884. 

Papa  wrote  to  the  man,  to  thank  him,  and  he  came  and  brought 
back  the  letters,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  this  country. 
They  were  stained  and  partly  rubbed  out  on  account  of  the  wine  left 
in  the  bottle.  It  had  been  out  eighty-one  days,  and  been  carried 
over  two  hundred  miles.         Yours  truly,  E.  and  E.  ]McC. 

A   PAIR   OF  GROSBEAKS. 

There  are  bird  watchers  and  bird  teasers.  This 
little  Baltimore  boy  is  a  bird  watcher  of  the  right 
kind,  you  may  be  sure. 

Baltimore,  December  i,  T884. 
Dear  Jack  :  I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  httlc  letter  on  the  car- 
dinal  grosbeak.  I  saw  a  pair  of  these  birds  once  fly  to  a  tall  cedar-tree, 
each  with  a  straw  in  its  beak,  and  after  a  while  they  came  out  again 


and  flew  to  the  woods,  and  came  back  again  to  the  tree:  and  I 
knew  then  that  they  were  building  a  nest.  I  did  not  disturb  them, 
but  in  about  two  weeks  I  went  back  again  to  the  tree  and  found  a 
nest  with  two  eggs  in  it.  -\lthough  the  books  say  that  the  cardinal 
grosbeak  is  of  a  bright  vermilion  red,  the  color  of  these  birds  was  a 
dusky  red  with  a  black  stripe  under  the  eye,  and  they  had  a  crest 
on  the  top  of  their  head :  their  bills  were  thick  and  strong.  The 
color  of  the  egg  is  a  bluish-white,  spotted  amber  brown,  more 
thickly  toward  the  large  end :  and  sometimes  the  egg  is  almost 
covered  with  brown.  The  length  of  the  birds  I  saw  was  about 
seven  inches.  Yours  truly,  Edwin-  L.  T. 

The  Little  School-ma'am  tells  me  that  many  of 
these  beautiful  birds  have  been  carried  to  Europe, 
and  that  in  England  they  are  called  Virginia 
nightingales,  on  account  of  their  clear  and  musical 
notes. 

Look  out  for  them,  my  young  Southern  friends. 
They  are  not  merely  pleasant-day  birds.  The 
wetter  and  gloomier  the  weather,  the  livelier  their 
song ;  and  that  reminds  me  of  the  dear  Little 
School-ma'am,  bless  her  cheery  heart  ! 

Well,  it 's  a  free  country.  We  all  may  copy  this 
little  trait  of  the  cardinal  grosbeak,  if  we  feel 
like  doing  so. 

WHO  CAN  ANSWER  ? 

Effingham,  Illinois,  SepL  29,  1884. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas 
answer  me  this  question  ?  How  and  when  did  our  forefathers  receive 
their  surnames  ?  Suppose  our  great-grandfather  was  a  Mr.  Brown, 
his  father  was  a  Mr.  Brown,  and,  of  course,  his  father  was  a  Mr. 
Brown,  and  so  on  back  to  Adam  and  Eve.  Now,  please  tell  me  how 
so  many  families  received  their  surname. 

Y'our  faithful  reader,  H.azel  McC. 

PERSONAL  OBSERVATION. 

Here  is  a  terse,  practical  letter  sent  by  a  little 
friend  in  answer  to  G.  M.  B.'s  November  question 

—  "Do  Ants  Bury  their  Dead  ?  " 

Socorro,  New  Mexico,  Dec.  12,  1B84. 
Dear  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  :  I  have  tried  it,  to  see  if  it  would 
come  true.  I  took  a  dead  ant  and  put  it  in  front  of  a  living  ant;  it 
took  it  and  carried  it  into  the  hole.  H.  B. 

But  Still  the  doubt  remains.  Was  it  an  hon- 
orable burial,  H.  B.,  or  was  there  afterward  a  feast 
in  the  ants'  home  too  dreadful  to  contemplate? 

A   SQUIRREL  ORCHESTRA. 

De.^CON  Green  once  went  to  a  grand  show  of 
birds  and  various  animals.  The  birds  sat  on  green 
boughs,  or  upon  dry,  mossy  stumps,  and  the  ani- 
mals stood  around,  looking,  so  the  Deacon  said,  as 
if  each  one  owned  the  show.  But  for  my  part  I 
suspect  they  did  not  feel  anything  like  that  at  all; 

—  it  is  only  the  Deacon's  pleasant  way  of  putting 
it,  for  these  birds  and  animals  were  stuffed,  and 
if  anything  on  earth  can  feel  meaner  than  a  stuffed 
animal,  I 'd  like  to  know  it.  Still,  the  Deacon  in- 
sists that  he  saw  some  who  really  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  themselves.  These  were  a  half  dozen 
squirrels  arranged  in  a  group,  and  each  holding  a 
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musical  instrument,  upon  which  he  appeared  to  be 
playing.  Dear,  dear, —  what  a  doleful  thing  !  Oh, 
no! — I  forget  —  the  Deacon  said  it  was  quite 
lively  !  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  scene,  drawn  by 
an  artist  who  knows  every  animal  by  heart  Well, 
well,  look  at  the  harpist  !  and  the  banjo-boy  !  and 
the  one  with  the  great  fiddle ;  and  the  middle  one 
playing  the  flute  !  1  suppose  1  ought  to  be  de- 
lighted, but  1  am  not,  and  if  a  taxidermist,  as 
aniiTial-stuffers  are  called,  ever  comes  my  way, 
I  '11  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind,  or  my  naine  is  n't 
Jack.  The  Deacon  tells  me  that  taxidermy,  or 
animal-stuffing,  is  really  a  very  useful  art.  When 
you  think  the  matter  out  for  yourselves,  you  pos- 
siblv  will  find  that  the  Deacon  is  right, —  but  I  am 


.alive  and  as  well  as  ever.  Papa  says  that  this  undoubtedly  is  a  true 
story,  for  he  has  known  of  similar  instances. 

A  Faithful  Reader. 

This  tortoise  was  rather  severely  punished  for 
being  too  slow  in  his  movements,  but  he  certainly 
was  more  fortunate  than  the  poor  whale  of  which 
you  read  in  the  December  St.  NICHOLAS. 

A   HERRING  FEAST. 

Talking  of  whales.  Deacon  Green  tells  me  that 
a  party  of  fishermen  lately  witnessed  a  strange 
sight  at  Cape  Flattery,  which,  as  you  all  undoubt- 
edly know,  juts  into  the  Pacific  from  Washington 
Territory.     A  school  of  about  thirty  or  forty  large 


A    SQUIRREL  ORCHESTRA. 


only  a  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  and  I  feel  like  saying  to 
these  spurious  stuffed  squirrels  what  a  live  one 
once  said  to  the  mountain  ; 

"  Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut." 


A   LONG  FREEZE. 

Stamford,  Conx. 
Dear  Jack  :  My  brother  and  I  read  in  our  paper  last  night  about 
a  tortoise  that  became  inclosed  in  a  solid  block  of  ice  last  winter. 
He  was  cut  out  of  his  cold  prison  in  the  spring,  and,  after  a  brief 
exposure  to  the  sun,  he  revived,  and  actually  began  to  move  about. 


whales,  says  the  Deacon,  some  of  them  100  feet 
long,  were  having  a  herring  feast.  The  little  her- 
rings, which  were  there  in  great  numbers,  became 
easy  victims  to  the  whales.  The  huge  creatures, 
after  plunging  deep  into  the  sea,  would  come  up 
under  the  herrings,  open-mouthed,  swallowing 
their  victims  by  the  hundreds. 

Poor  little  herrings  !  But  for  the  cruel  monsters 
that  thus  persecuted  them,  they  might  be  living  to 
this  day,  liappily  eating  all  the  still  smaller  fish  that 
might  come  in  their  way  ! 
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THE  LETTER-BOX. 


[February, 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


"Old  Subscriber":  The  Spinning-wheel  Stories  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  many  years  ago,  but  the  occurrences 
narrated  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  many  years  ago. 


It  should  have  been  stated  in  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the 
December  number  that  the  picture  illustrating  Mr.  Douglass's 
verses,  "A  Dear  Little  School-ma'am,"  was  drawn  by  Mr.  D. 
Clinton  Peters. 


The  portrait  of  Murillo  on  page  305  of  this  number  of  St. 
Nicholas  is  reprinted  from  TJie  Magazine  0/  Atncrican  History 
by  kind  permission  of  its  editor,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb. 

Bv  a  misprint,  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  "  Pop-corn  Dance," 
printed  on  page  149  of  our  December  number,  appears  in  the  Table  of 
Contents  as  James  C.  Jackson.    It  should  have  been  J.  C.  Johnson. 

"  S.  Hen  and  Chickens":  It  is  not  necessary  to  fill  out  every 
item  in  the  answers. 


THE  LETTER-BOX. 


A  FRIENDLY  Correspondent  sends  us  the  following  true  incident, 
which  will  be  sure  to  amuse  our  readers  : 

Little  E  ,  a  small  boy  recently  emancipated  from  kilts,  walked 

into  the  nursery  one  morning,  and  was  quite  disgusted  upon  find- 
ing it  had  not  been  put  in  order  for  the  day  (one  of  the  rules  of 
the  house  being  that  no  playthings  should  be  brought  out  until  the 
sweeping  was  done).  He  left  the  room  for  a  short  time,  and  finding 
matters  no  better  upon  his  return,  exclaimed  impatiently:   "  Well  ! 

hasn't  this  room  been  sweeped  yet?"    "  Why,  E  ,"  said  his 

mother,  "  do  you  think  that  is  good  grammar?  "  "  Oh,  well,  then," 
said  he,  "  has  it  been  siuopen  ?  " 


to  tell  you  that  I  thought  touching.  I  once  had  a  beautiful 
cat;  she  w.is  named  "Jet,"  and  one  day  she  (for  the  first  and  last 
time)  found  herself  the  happy  mother  of  five  lovely  kittens,  and 
when  the  kits  were  a  month  old,  one  morning  Jet  brought  one  of 
them  and  laid  it  at  mamma's  feet  and  sat  mewing,  till  she  took  it  in 
her  lap;  then,  after  one  more  look  at  "  kittie,"  she  went  out  as  if 
satisfied,  and  presently  returned  with  another  and  went  through  the 
same  maneuver,  until  mamma  had  all  the  kittens.  Then  she,  Jet, 
jumped_up  too,  and  after  licking  all  five,  she  put  her  forepaws  on 
mamma's  shoulder  and  softly  rubbed  her  head  up  and  down  her 
cheek,  and  then  ran  out  of  the  room;  when  we  saw  her  again,  ten 
minutes  after,  she  was  lying  in  her  babies'  old  bed, —  dead.  Good-bye. 

From  your  loving  reader,  jMoin.\  M.  S. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  18.  1R84. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  little  letter, 
and  tell  you  that  I  like  you  so  much  that  I  do  not  know  how  I  could 
get  along  without  you.  1  have  learned  a  great  many  things  from 
your  dehghtfu!  pages.  Vour  book  is  instructive,  as  well  as  enter- 
taining and  amusing.  A  little  boy  goes  to  our  school  who  also 
takes  St.  Nicholas.  His  grandmother  teaches  our  department. 
I  get  poetry  from  the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas  to  recite  to  her  every 
Friday  evening,  and  she  likes  it  very  much, 

I  am  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  December 
number  of  St.  Nicholas,  fur  it  is  always  crammed  full  of  good 
things,  just  like  old  Santa  Claus's  pockets:  and  I  have  come  to 
look  upon  it  as  an  important  part  of  Christmas. 

Your  little  reader,  Ethel  M.  S. 

Harrisblrg. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  \Vc  have  been  taking  you  for  two  years, 
and  like  you  very  much.  My  greatest  pleasure  is  to  read  the  "Art" 
stories,  and  the  puzzles.  I  have  just  read  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt's 
story,  and  have  started  to  work  again.  There  is  no  chapter  of  the 
Agassiz  Association  in  our  neighborhood,  and  so  I  content  myself  by 
keeping  collections  of  my  own,  and  now  I  must  say  good-bye  and 
not  take  any  more  of  your  valuable  space.  Yours  truly, 

"  The  Kid." 

New  York. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Just  let  me  tell  you  something  I 
thought  very  funny.  In  our  kitchen  there  is  a  shelf  about  three 
feet  above  the  stove.  On  it  there 
stood  a  candle,  and  when  looking 
at  It  to-day.  I  found  that  the  heat 
had  drawn  it  down  to  this  position. 
I  never  saw  anything  like  that  be- 
fore, and  it  surprised  and  amused 
me.  Like  some  other  persons,  I 
grow  older  every  day  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  ever  grow  too  old  for 
you  to  come  here  every  month  and 
make  your  welcome  visit.  When 
I  said  I  grow  older  like  sofue  peo- 
ple, I  had  in  my  mind's  eye  some  who  either  grow  one  year  in 
every  five,  do  not  grow  at  all,  or  else  grow  younger. 

Yours  truly,  Harry  E.  S.  {14J2  yrs). 


3t.  Joseph,  La.,  October,  1884. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  1  have  written  you  three  letters,  none  of 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  print;  but  (being  of 
those  who  "never  say  die")  1  shall  try  again.    I  have  something 


L.AS  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  October  13,  1884. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written 
to  you.  I  live  out  West  here,  and  I  suppose  it  may  almost  be 
called  out  of  the  world.  Some  of  us  have  formed  a  club  to  stop 
using  slang.  When  we  say  a  slang  word,  we  drive  a  nail  in  a 
post,  and  if  we  say  a  sentence  without  a  slang  word,  we  take  a  nail 
out  of  the  post.     I  have  not  much  time  to  write  this  time. 

Your  affectionate  reader,  Agnes  M. 

Here  are  some  verses  written  and  illustrated  by  a  little  giri: 


In  a  silver  cradle  rocking 
There  lies  a  baby  fair. 
Smiling  and  dimpled  and  happy, 
With  long,  soft,  golden  hair. 

But  now  a  strange  thing  happened, — 
Happened  very-  soon ; 
The  cradle  that  held  the  baby 
Became  a  "gold  balloon." 

Baby  became  a  jolly  man, 
And  sailed  the  gold  balloon  ; 
And  children  looking  upward  cried  : 
See  the  man  in  the  moon." 

Wvnnie  Kennedy- 

O-maha,  Neb.,  1S84. 
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THE  AGASSIZ  A  SSO  C I  ATI  O  N  — FO  RT  Y-S  I  XT  1 1  REPORT. 


Midwinter  is  not  commonly  considered  to  be  the  most  favor- 
able time  for  beginning  the  study  of  Nature,  yet  the  following  list 
of  newly  formed  Chapters  is  longer  tlian  any  we  have  been  able  to 
report  for  several  months.  In  fact,  it  is  now  precisely  the  time  to 
form  Chapters,  so  that  the  organization  may  be  perfected,  the  room 
and  cabinet  secured,  and  everything  arranged  for  the  reception  and 
study  of  the  first  flowers  and  insects  of  the  Spring. 

While  the  Agassiz  Association  seeks  no  notoriety,  but  prefers 
to  do  its  quiet  work  in  a  quiet  way,  it  is  nevertheless  pleasant  and 
encouraging  to  feel  that  it  often  is  recognized  as  useful  by  those 
whose  approval  is  most  desirable  and  whose  judgment  must  com- 
mand respect. 

That  the  members  of  our  754  Chapters  may  share  with  us  this  satis- 
faction, we  shall  quote  a  few  paragraphs  for  the  quickening  of  their  zeal. 

The  Critic  says  :  "  This  good  work  is  not  only  instructing  chil- 
dren in  practical  things,  but  is  teaching  them  to  find  their  amusement 
in  wise  and  simple  ways.  The  good  it  is  doing  is  incalculable,  and 
we  heartily  wish  it  God-speed." 

The  Boston  Advertiser  says  :  "  Such  an  association  as  the  A.  A. 
should  organize  local  branches  with  schools,  public  and  private, 
wherever  their  influence  can  reach." 

The  next  is  from  the  Dial: 

"  The  career  of  the  'Agassiz  Association '  is  full  of  interest.  Its 
object  was  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  its  work  was  so  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  that  in  18S0  the  president  published  in  the  'St. 
Nicholas  Magazine' an  invitation  to  the  young  people  all  over 
the  United  States  to  form  classes  or  local  'chapters,'  bearing  the 
name  and  ha\  ing  the  purposes  of  the  original  society.  Within  three 
years  and  a  half,  more  than  seven  thousand  students,  young  and  old, 
were  poring  over  the  pages  of  Nature  in  accordance  with  a  system- 
atic plan.  *  *  *  By  uniting  so  many  thousands  of  young  people 
in  one  common  healthful  and  beneficent  occupation,  he  has  set  in 
train  a  multitude  of  saving,  joyous  influences,  which  will  afTect  them 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Happy  are  the  children  who  are  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  '  Agassiz  Association.'  " 

We  quote  from  .Sf/t'WiTt'.'  "The  benefit  accruing  to  science  from 
the  humble  work  of  those  who  endeavor  faithfully  to  popularize  its 
teachings  is  not  always  recognized  by  the  investigator.  Yet  such 
work  is  worthy  of  no  doubtful  recognition.  An  excellent  example, 
perhaps  second  to  none  in  this  country  for  its  success  and  beneficial 
results,  is  the  founding  and  conduct  of  the  'Agassiz  Association.' 

The  conductors  of  this  enterprise  have  done  something  permanent 
and  efTectual  toward  spreading  a  taste  for  self-culture  in  an  almost 
new  sense,  as  far  as  the  majority  of  the  people  are  concerned.  They 
have  taught  thousands  how  to  work  with  whatever  means  were  at 
hand,  not  only  for  their  own  intellectual  improvement,  but  for  that  of 
their  children  and  neighbors.  This  must  eventually  affect  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools  through  the  creation  of  a  demand 
for  better  and  more  natural  methods  of  instruction." 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  says  :  "Agassiz  has  been  honored  by 
the  Society." 

Nature,  the  leading  scientific  magazine  of  England,  in  a  long  and 
friendly  review  of  our  work,  says  that  our  method  "should  be  of 
much  utility  to  those  who  desire  to  train  up  the  young  with  a  love 
for  Nature,  and  a  desire  to  study  her  products  and  ways."  It  adds 
that  the  history  ol  the  A.  A,,  on  the  whole,  is  "a  very  gratifying 
story  of  successful  and  voluntary  effort." 

Our  good  friends  need  have  no  fear  that  their  kind  encouragement 
will  have  any  other  effect  than  to  lead  us,  in  all  humility,  to  devote 
still  more  anxious  thought  to  our  work,  that  the  A,  A.  may  become 
more  and  more  worthy  of  their  favor.  By  ourselves  we  can  do  little, 
but  if  all  who  are  interested  in  this  method  of  education  will  con- 
tinue to  extend  their  generous  aid,  we  believe  that  in  a  few  years  our 
Association  may  attain  to  a  degree  of  usefulness  toward  which  it 
has,  as  yet,  taken  but  a  few  halting  steps. 

By  way  of  further  encouragement,  we  print  the  following  volun- 
tary offer  of  assistance  from  Professor  Thomas  Egleston,  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York  : 

"  Mr.  H.  H.  Ballard. 

My  Dear  Sir :  In  the  last  number  of  Science,  I  find  a  notice 
of  the  'Agassiz  Association,'  about  \\hich  I  was  very  much  inter- 


ested in  the  spring,  when  you  described  its  work  to  me,  and  had 
intended  to  write  to  you,  but  my  illness  and  the  pressure  of  other 
things  while  I  was  in  Europe  drove  it  out  of  my  memory, 

"  It  occurred  to  me  then,  and  seems  to  me  now,  that  I  might  per- 
haps be  of  use  and  help  your  Association  very  much  by  exchange 
of  minerals. 

"  We  have  at  the  School  of  Mines  a  very  large  number  of  dupli- 
cates. I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  them  away,  but  I  can  exchange 
them  for  other  minerals,  and  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  do  so, 

"  Among  our  duplicates  are  many  species,  some  of  which  are  rare, 
others  more  common.  If  I  could,  m  this  way  or  any  other,  help  the 
Association,  I  should  be  glad. 

"Yours  truly,  "Thomas  Egleston." 

[Prof.  Eg-lesto?i's  offer  ivill  be  widely  accepted,  and  inay  undoubt- 
edly be  co}istnied  to  include  a  'willingness  to  aid  stridents  in  the 
determination  0/  specimens,  provided  the  rules  for  such  correspond- 
ence,  as  detailed  in  the     I/and-book,"  be  strictly  obseri.ied.\ 

Can  we  have  a  Chemist? 

On  the  list  of  the  scientists,  whose  assistance  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  advantages  of  the  A.  A.,  no  chemist's  name  appears,  and 
some  of  our  members  write  that  "  we  do  wish  there  were  some  one 
to  whom  we  might  feci  at  liberty  to  refer  our  puzzling  questions  in 
the  study  of  chemistry."  Should  this  appeal  fall  under  the  benevo- 
lent eye  of  some  philanthropic  chemist,  we  arc  confident  that  he  will 
volunteer  his  services  to  aid  the  rising  generation. 

And,  by  the  way,  will  not  some  scientific  friend  suggest  a  simple 
course  of  observations  in  mineralogy  (or  any  other  science)  that  our 
young  friends  can  pursue  at  home,  with  such  occasional  direction  as 
he  may  have  time  and  disposition  to  give  by  mail  ? 


New  Chapters. 


No. 
731 
732 
733 


Naine.  No.  of  Hit 

Baird's  Mills,  Tenn.  (A) .  .  4. 

Brookline,  Mass.  (B)  20.. 

Detroit,  Mich.  (D)   5.  , 


.14 


734  Detroit,  Mich.  (E)  

735  New  York,  N,  Y.  (R) . 


736  Oilman,  III.  (A)   5. 

737  Polo.  111.  (A)   4. 

738  Mt.  Gilead,  O.  (A)  11. 

739  Ledyard,  Conn.  (A)   7, 

740  New  York,  N.  Y.  (S)   6, 

741  Mcadville,  Pa.  (C)   6 

742  Jefferson,  O.  (B)   4. 

743  Detroit,  Mich.  (F)  30. 

744  E-  Providence  Centre  (A).  15. 

745  Carlisle,  Pa.  (A)   8. 

746  Helena,  Montana  (A)  10. 

747  Lexington,  III.  (A)   4. 

748  Wilmington,  Del,  (D) .  ,  ,  .  1 1 . 

749  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (C),  ...  6. 

750  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota  (A) ..  10. 

751  Plymouth,  N.  H.  {A)   6. 

752  Cincinnati,  O.  (C)   5. 

753  Springfield,  ]Mass.  (A)...-  4. 

754  Paxton,  I\Iass   4. 


■mliers.  A  ddress. 

Harry  P.  Bond. 
.Miss  Bessie  P.  Noyes. 
.W.     A,     Johnson,     70  Fort 

Street,  W. 
.Frank  Van  Tuyl,  136  Selden 
Avenue. 
Miss  Jessie  Andresen,  109  W. 
43d  Street. 
.Willie  Crooks. 
.  Henri  N.  Barber. 
.F.  B.  McMillin. 
.  Edwin  Gray. 

-H.  P.  Beach,  2039  7th  Avenue. 

-Ward  Sackelt. 

.A.  E.  Warren. 

.Geo.  P.  Codd  (High  School). 

.S.  W.  Bridgham. 

.S.  W.  Haverstick,  Box  522. 

.S.  H.  Hefner,  Box  566. 

.W.  B.  Merrill,  Box  2r3. 

.Miss  Anna  V.  Swift,  1309  Del. 

Avenue. 
.A.  W.  Billstein.  627  N.  6th. 
.  Siou.x  K.  Grigsby. 
.  Wm.    P.    Ladd  (Holderaess 

School). 
.Miss     Nellie     Furness,  582 

McMillan  Street. 
.  Harry  A.  Wright,  54  Bowdoin 

Street. 
.F.  L.  Bill. 


Combined. 

679    Dc  Pere,  Wis.  (E),  has  joined      148,  De  Pere,  Wis.  (B). 
630    New  York,  N.  Y.  (Q),  has  Joined  87,  New  York  (B). 
373    Beverly,  N.  J.  (B),  has  joined     372,  Beverly,  N.  J.  (A). 


Dissolved. 


C65    So.  Framlngham,  Mass. 

164    Jackson,  Mich.  (B)  

367    Boston,  Mass.  (C)  


.W.  E.  Harding. 
.Mrs.  Noah  Gndley. 
-Miss  Annie  Dailing. 


Reorganized. 
New  Orleans,  La.  (A)   4.. Percy 


L.  Benedict,  1243  SL 
Charles  Street. 
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Exchanges. 

Galena  lead  ore,  for  sand  from  the  shore  of  any  lake  except  Lake 
Michigan. —  Ephie  Klots,  Sec.  A.  A..  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Fine  gold,  silver,  and  iron  ores. —  E.  V,  Gibson,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Butterflies,  moths,  and  cocoons,  for  same. —  Malcolm  MacLean. 
417  Washington  Street,  Wilmington,  Del, 

A  collection  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  shells,  one  hundred  species, 
all  labeled,  for  rare  minerals,  lepidoptera,  or  ten  dollars  cash. —  E. 
Hamilton,  96  Fountain  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Minerals  and  fossils,  mounted  insects,  mounted  objects  for  the 
microscope.    Also  wanted,  correspondence  in  West  and  South-west. 

—  E.  P.  Boynton.  Sec.  Ch.  64,  303  3d  Avenue,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa, 

Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera  Write  first. —  G.  j\L  Edwards,  1205 
Dorchester  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Iceland  spar,  asphaltum,  geodes,  agates,  salt  crystals,  oolitic 
sand,  and  thirty  other  labeled  minerals,  for  fossils  and  minerals. — 
Arthur  G.  Leonard,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Bo,\  1086. 

My  collection  of  insects  for  exchange  is  exhausted.  To  any  one 
that  has  not  received  the  promised  box  of  insects,  I  will  either  send 
back  the  stamps  or  a  collection  of  eight  species  of  beautiful  mosses. 

—  E.  L.  Stephan,  Pine  City,  Minnesota. 

Mica  crj'slals  and  star-fishes,  for  Florida  moss,  sponges,  or  sea- 
beans. —  Miss  Lunette  E.  Lamprey,  Concord,  N.  H. 


Samia  c^nthia  cocoons,  for  those  of  Luna  and  Maia.  Other  offers 
of  Pupse  and  Coleoptera  entertained. —  A.  C.  Weeks,  Counselor-at- 
law,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Orange-blossoms  and  leaves,  pieces  of  the  banana  or  leaves,  Span- 
ish long  moss,  Mississippi  river  sand,  cotton  in  pod,  alligators' 
teeth,  and  leaves  ot  the  Japan  plum,  I'ird-skms. —  Percy  S. 
Benedict,  Sec.  331,  1243  St.  Charles  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Minerals  and  cocoons  of  Polyphemus,  for  cocoons  of  Atacus 
Cynthia  and  Attacus  Luna. —  Wm.  P.  Cook,  Ashland  Avenue  and 
Fuller  Street,  Chicago. 

Eggs  blown  through  one  side  hole,  for  same. — J.  G.  Parker  Jr., 
3529  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Trap  rock.  Concord  granite,  quartz  crystals,  jasper,  iron  ore, 
fossils,  etc.,  for  minerals.  Write  first. —  Brian  C.  Roberts,  107  N. 
State  Street,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Reports. 

714.  Concord,  N.  H.  (E).  Our  Chapter  has  thirty-two  members. 
Our  address  is  107  N.  State  Street,  instead  of  76  Rumford.  as  last 
December.  We  have  talked  about  fle.'^hy  fruits.  The  berr\'  is  fleshy 
throughout.  The  pepo  is  fleshy  -within,  but  has  a  bard  rind.  The 
melon  is  a  pepo.  The  apple  is  a  pome.  It  grows  from  a  compound 
pistil,  which  forms  the  seed-cells,  and  the  calyx  grows  thick  around 
it  and  forms  the  part  that  we  eat. —  Brian  C.  Roberts,  Sec. 


THE  RIDDLE-BOX. 


A  FEBRt'ARY  PUZZLE. 

Each  of  the  nine  small  pictures  may  be  described 
by  a  word  of  five  letters.  When  the  words  are 
rightly  guessed  and  placed  one  below  the  other,  in 
the  order  here  given,  the  central  letters,  reading 
downward,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  familiar  object. 

3IONOrE\T  PUZZLE. 


Fro:^i  I  to  2,  a  testator;  from  3  to  4,  named  for 
an  appointment  or  an  office ;  from  5  to  6,  softens  in 
temper. 

Cross-words  :  i.  A  consonant.  2.  A  wand.  3.  To 
delay.  4.  To  cut  off  or  suppress,  as  a  syllable.  5. 
Mercenary.  6.  An  efligy.  7.  The  chief  of  the  fallen 
angels.    8.  Open  to  view.    9.  Is  conveyed. 

"  ALCIBIADES." 

WOKD-SQUARE. 

I.  Extensi\"e.  2.  A  kind  of  musical  composition. 
3.  To  enrich.    4.  To  reverence.    5.  A  citadel. 

MABEL  T. 

CHARADE. 

Jirst  asserts  your  power  to  do: 
My  second^  that  you  've  done  it ; 
Pray  be  my  -whole,  and  tell  me  now 
The  answer,  if  you 've  won  it. 

"  MYRTLE." 

AN  '^\GED"  PI  ZZLE. 

Example:  The  age  of  watching.  Answer,  espion- 
age.   The  age  of  weakness.    Answer,  dotage. 

I.  The  age  of  learning.  2.  The  age  of  ser\'itude. 
3.  The  age  of  method.  4.  The  age  of  submission. 
5.  The  age  of  favors.  6.  The  age  of  commissions. 
7.  The  age  of  examination.  8.  The  age  of  security. 
9.  The  age  of  thie\-ery.  10.  The  age  of  equality. 
II.  The  age  of  cultivation.  12.  The  age  of  diminu- 
tion. 13.  The  age  of  reproach.  14.  The  age  of 
plenty.  -M.  a.  p. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX. 


HOUU-CJLASS. 

Centrals,  reading  downward,  a  watering-place  of  New  Jersey. 

Cross-words :  i.  Sometimes  on  the  dinner-table.  2.  To  con- 
struct. 3.  To  mimic.  4.  In  definite.  5,  A  girl's  name.  6.  To 
adorn.    7,  Petitions.  LOU. 

COMBINATION  ACROSTIC. 

1  .    .    5    .    ,  9 

2  .     .    6    .     .  10 

3  -    7    .     .  II 

4  .     .    S    .     .  12 

From  i  to  5,  a  portion  of  food  ;  from  2  to  6.  a  stronghold ;  from  3 
to  7,  a  small  Turkish  coin  ;  from  4  to  8,  a  species  of  salmon  ;  from  5 
to  9,  a  wise  man  :  from  6  to  10,  harmony  ;  from  7  to  11,  competent; 
from  8  to  12,  tumult ;  from  i  to  9,  a  communication;  from  2  to  10, 
kick  ;  from  3  to  11,  a  fable ;  from  4  to  12,  a  state  carriage. 

The  letters  represented  by  the  letters  from  5  to  8  may  be  trans- 
posed to  form  words  meaning  sailors,  small  quadrupeds,  artifices, 
and  a  luminous  body.  DYCIE. 

BEHEADINGS. 

I.  Behead  a  large  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  leave  an  animal.  2. 
Behead  an  agreement,  and  leave  to  perform.  3.  Behead  to  discover, 
and  leave  an  emissary.  4.  Behead  dainty,  and  leave  something 
gathered  in  winter.  5.  Behead  to  examine  with  care,  and  leave  a 
cup  for  liquids.  6.  Behead  an  office  in  the  king's  household  where 
they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the  king's  table,  and  leave  distorted. 
7.  Behead  to  stagger,  and  leave  a  snake-like  fish. 

The  beheaded  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  an  English  poet  much 
admired  but  seldom  read.  john  black. 

CROSS-WORD  ENItSMA. 

My  first  is  in  Punch,  but  not  in  Judy; 

My  second  in  brisk,  but  not  in  moody; 

My  third  and  my  fourth  you  can  find  if  yon  strive 

In  knitting  and  flitting:  my  next,  number  five, 

Is  in  singular,  strange,  and  is  found  in  amusing; 

My  sixth,  in  abuse  as  well  as  abusing; 

My  next  is  in  urgent,  in  urchin,  in  hurry, 

And  if  you  look  farther  you  'II  find  it  in  flurry; 

My  eighth  is  in  grass-plot,  but  not  in  a  lawn  ; 

My  ninth  is  in  morning,  but  not  in  the  dawn  ; 

My  tenth  is  in  hurt,  in  head,  and  in  hand. 


And  more  than  this  surely  you  can  not  demand. 
My  whole  is  a  town  in  the  old  Keystone  State, 
And  its  name  —  but  I  'II  leave  that  for  you  to  relate. 

"  N[P  AND  TUCK." 

ILLUSTRATED   DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


The  primals  name  a  mischievous  elf  who  "  looks  not  with  the  eyes, 
but  with  the  mind,"  and  the  finals,  a  supposed  affliction  of  his.  Each 
of  the  five  small  pictures  represents  a  cross-word,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed by  a  word  of  four  letters. 


DOUBLE  DIAGONALS. 

The  diagonals,  from  left  to  right,  reading  downward,  spell  a 
small  anchor  having  several  flukes;  from  right  to  left,  insnared. 

Cross-words;  i.  Courageous.  2.  To  make  ready.  3.  One  of 
the  Southern  States.  4.  To  offer  for  consiaeration.  5.  Relies  upon. 
6.  Resolute.    7.  To  pillage,  F.  s.  F. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   IN   THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 


Novel  Acrostic.  First  line,  Whittier;  third  line,  Browning. 
I.  WiOht.  2.  HeNce.  3.  Idiot.  4.  TiNge.  5.  To  Wei.  6. 
IrOns.    7.  ErRor.    8.  ReBel.  Charade.  Cur-tail. 

Concealed  Letters.    E,  F,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  T,  V,  X,  Y,  Z. 

Syncopations.    Rainbow,   i.  g-R-ape.   2.  bre-A-d.   3.  bra-I-d. 

4.  bri-N-g.    5.  ta-B-le.    6.  f-O-und.    7.  s-W-ing. 
Numerical  Enigma. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend ; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Pl     Poems,  like  pictures,  are  of  different  sorts. 
Some  better  at  a  distance,  others  near; 
Some  love  the  dark,  some  choose  the  clearest  light. 
And  boldly  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye; 
Some  please  for  once,  some  will  forever  please. 
Easy  Anagrams,    i.  Paris.    2.  London.    3.  Rome.    4.  Berlin. 

5.  Madrid.  6.  Lisbon.  7.  New  York.  8.  Madras,  g.  Liverpool. 
10.  Denver.    11.  Austin.     12.  Calcutta. 

Half-square  i.  Epiphany.  2.  Pamlico.  3.  Immure.  4. 
Plume.    5.  Hire.    6.  Acc.    7.  No.    8.  Y. 


Double  Cross-words.    Twelfth  Night,  Happy  New  Year. 

Illustrated  Kite  Puzzle.  Central  letters.  "Franklin.  Cross- 
words (beginning  at  the  top)  :  i.  iNk.  2.  china.  3.  raiLing.  4. 
chicKweed.  5.  furNace.  6.  trAps.  7.  aRm.  S.  F.  Rebus  on 
the  kite  :       For  age  and  want  save  while  you  may  ; 

No  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day. 

Hour-glass.  Centrals,  Zigzags.  Cross-words:  i.  puzZIes.  2. 
splce.    3.  aGe.    4.    Z.    5.  PAn.    6.  paGes.    7.  preSent. 

Framed  Word-square.  From  i  to  2,  frOstwOrt;  from  3  to  4, 
snOwstOrm  ;  from  5  to  6,  boOkstOre  ;  from  7  to  S,  anOnymOus; 
Included  word-square :  i.  Ice.    2.  Con.    3,  End. 

Easy  W ord-squares.  I.  i.  Gray.  2.  Rule.  3.  Alma.  4. 
Year.  II.  1.  Ride.  2.  Idea.  3.  Dear.  4.  Earl.  III.  i.  Sham, 
z.  Hale.    3.  Aloe.    4.  Meet. 

Double  Acrostics.  I.  Primals,  Carlylc;  finals,  Emerson. 
Cross-words:  i.  CravE.  2.  AlarM.  3.  RetinuE.  4.  LemuR. 
5.  YamS.  6.  LimbO.  7.  EmancipatioN.  II.  Primals,  Chelsea ; 
finals,  Concord.  Cross-words :  i.  CambriC.  2.  HerO.  3.  En- 
viroN.    4.  Laconic.    5.  SagO.    6.  EideR.    7.  AsteroiD. 


The  names  of  those  who  send  solutions  are  printed  in  the  second  number  after  that  in  which  the  puzzles  appear.  Answers  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  "  Riddle-bo,\-,"  care  of  The  Century  Co.  33  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  November  Number  were  received,  too  late  for  acknowledgment  in  the  December  number,  from 
Maud  I.  Mudon,  London,  i. 

Answers  TO  ALL  THE  Pi^zzles  in  the  December  Number  were  received,  before  December  20,  from  Paul  Reese  —  "Navajo" — 
Frederick  Winthrop  Faxon — "Pepper  and  Maria" — Maggie  T.  Turrill — Clara  Louise  Burt — Harry  M.  Wheelock — "  R.  E.  Buss  "  — 
Ida  C.  L — Tiny  Puss,  Mitz  and  Muff — Trebor  Treblig  —  Gertrude  and  Papa — "  Shumway  Hen  and  Chickens  " — "  One  from  1S73  " — 
Arthur  Gride— Emily  M.  Craft  —  Henrietta  V.  C— Eric  Palmer— Little  Mar>-  B.— Hallie  Pearce— Ruby  R.  RadclifTe— Ethel  W. 
Marsh — Bertha  M.  Clarke — Arthur  Marsh  —  Upton  Lindsay  McCandlish  —  Walter  Mathews  —  Archie  V.  Thomson  —  Robert  James 
King  —  Lily  R.  B. —  Ella  Biscll  —  Mamie  Young  —  Lide  Blaisdetl  —  Annabella  and  Georgealice  Schley  —  Maud  1 .  M  udon  —  R.  D.  Smith 

—  A.  Lincoln  Fisher  —  Maiy  and  Margaret  Houston  —  Maude  K. —  Helen  Porter  —  Pearl  M.  Steele  —  Alice  D.  Heustis. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Decemp.er  Number  were  received,  before  December  20,  from  "  Man  in  the  Moon,"  3  —  Lily  Wells, 
2  —  Annabella  and  Georgealice  Schley,  i  —  Alice  R.  Douglass,  3  —  Emma  Findlay.  i  —  Elise  Ripley,  i  —  Emma  and  Willie  H.,  2  —  May 
and  Julia,  i  —  Morris  D.  Sample,  8 — Lilly  M.  Topeka,  i  —  Ethel  Rhoads,  t  —  Edith  M.  Boyd,  i — "  Loemo."  2 — Godfrey  Pretz,  5  — 
Rob't  J.  Harrison,  5  —  Lertie  and  Edith  Sands,  2  —  Josephine  Casey,  i  —  Arthur  Mud.iie,  2 — ^label  D.  Smith,  i  —  Effie  K.  Talboys,  3 

—  George  Habenicht.  i  —  Herbert  Gaytes,  6 —  Sadie  and  Bessie  Rhodes,  6  —  Henry  Y.  Hubbard,  i  —  Maud  Green,  i  — Josie  \\'ilhelm,  i 

—  L.  G.,  8  —  Margaret  and  E.  Munel  Grundy,  8  —  Willie  Sheraton,  3 — F.  L.  Watson,  i — Edith  L.  Young.  4  —  Gene\ieve,  4  — 
Mar>f  P.  Stockett,  6. 
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PUS^^■    AND    TilE    CAT-NIP  BALL. 


More  ''Hows?"  and  "  Whys  ?"  could  Benjamin  say 
Than  a  clock  can  tick  minutes  in  course  of  a  day. 
'T  was  "How  do  you  know  ?  "  and  "  Why  can't  I  go  ? " 
Till  his  horrible  fate  you  see  here  below. 


THE   INAUGURATION    OF    PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

{see  pace  391.) 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 
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HOW   SANTA    GLAUS    FOUND    THE  POOR-HOUSE. 

By  Sophie  Swpitt. 


HelioGABALUS  was  shoveling  snow.  The  snow 
was  very  deep,  and  the  path  from  the  front  door 
to  the  road  was  a  long  one,  and  the  shovel  was 
almost  as  big  as  Heliogabalus. 

But  Gobaly — as  everybody  called  him,  for  short 
—  did  n't  give  up  easily.  You  might  have  known 
that  he  would  n't  give  up  easily  by  one  glance  at 
his  sturdy  little  figure,  at  his  bright,  wide-open 
eyes,  his  firm  mouth,  and  his  square,  prominent 
chin;  even  the  little,  turned-up  end  nf  his  nose 
looked  resolute. 

Besides,  Mrs.  Pynchum  had  told  him  to  shovel 
out  the  path  ;  and  she  had  a  switch  behind  the 
wood-shed  door,  to  say  nothing  of  her  slipper. 

Mrs.  Pynchum  kept  the  poor-farm,  and  Gobaly 
was  "town's  poor."  The  boys  sometimes  called 
him  that,  when  he  went  to  coast  on  Three-Pine  Hill 
or  to  see  the  skating  on  the  mill-pond ;  and  some- 
times, too,  they  made  fun  of  his  clothes.  But  it 
was  only  the  boys  who  were  a  great  deal  bigger 
than  he  who  dared  to  make  fun  of  Gobaly,  and 
some  of  them  even  ran  when  he  doubled  up  his 
fists.  But  Methuselah  !  1  don't  know  what  would 
have  become  of  Methuselah  if  he  had  not  had 
Gobaly  to  defend  him.  For  he  was  a  delicate 
little  fellow;  "  spindlin'  and  good  fornothin',"  Mrs. 
Pynchum  called  him  ;  and  he  had  come  to  her  in 
a  basket  —  in  other  words,  Methuselah  was  a 
foundling. 

Mrs.  Pynchum  "did  n't  think  much  of  children 
who  came  in  a  basket  from  nobody  knew  where. 
It  did  n't  seem  to  belong  to  Poplarville  to  support 
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him,  since  he  did  n't  belong  to  anybody  that  ever 
lived  there,  and  his  keep  and  his  medicine  cost 
more  than  he  would  ever  be  worth  to  anybody." 

Gobaly's  mother  died  in  the  poor-house,  and 
left  him  there,  a  baby;  she  had  always  lived  in  the 
town,  and  so  had  his  father,  so  of  course  Gobaly 
had  a  perfect  right  there  :  and  old  Dr.  Barnacle, 
who  was  very  learned,  had  said  of  him  that  he  was 
an  uncommonly  fine  baby,  and  had  named  him 
Heliogabalus. 

Besides,  he  was  strong  and  willing,  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  work.  Mrs.  Pynchum  "could  put 
up  with  Crobaly."  But  Methuselah,  she  said,  was 
"a  thorn  in  her  side."  And  now,  after  being  a 
trial  all  his  life,  he  had  a  hip  disease,  which  the 
doctor  feared  was  incurable,  and  which  made  him 
more  troublesome  still  ! 

But,  after  all,  Mrs.  Pynchum  was  n't  quite  so  bad 
as  one  would  have  thought  from  her  talk.  She 
must  have  had  a  soft  spot  somewhere  in  her  heart, 
for  she  put  plums  in  Methuselah's  porridge,  now 
that  he  was  ill,  and  once  she  had  let  Gobaly  leave 
his  wood-chopping  to  draw  him  out  on  his  sled. 

I  suppose  there  is  a  soft  spot  in  everybody's  heart, 
only  sometimes  it  is  n't  very  easy  to  find  it ;  and 
Mrs.  Pynchum  might  not  have  been  so  cross  if  she 
had  led  an  easier  life.  There  were  a  good  many 
queer  people  in  the  poor-house,  "  flighty  in  their 
heads  andwearin'in  theirways,"  she  said,  and  some- 
times they  must  have  been  trying  to  the  patience. 

Once  in  a  great  while,  indeed,  Mrs.  Pynchum  was 
good-natured,  and  then,  sometimes  for  a  whole 
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evening,  the  poor-house  would  seem  like  home. 
All  those  who  lived  there  would  then  sit  around 
the  fire  and  roast  apples ;  and  Mrs.  Pynchum 
would  even  unlock  the  closet  under  the  back 
stairs,  where  there  was  a  great  bag  full  of  nuts  that 
Sandy  Gooding  and  Gobaly  had  gathered;  and 
Uncle  Sim  Perkins  would  tell  stories. 

But  it  happened  very  unfortunately  that  Mrs. 
Pynchum  never  had  one  of  her  good-natured  days 
on  Thanksgiving,  or  Christmas,  or  any  holiday. 
She  was  sure  to  say  on  those  days  that  she  was 
"  all  tried  to  pieces." 

And  everybody  was  frightened  and  unhappy 
when  Mrs.  Pynchum  was  "all  tried  to  pieces,"  and 
so  that  was  the  reason  why  Gobaly's  heart  sank  as 
he  remembered,  while  he  was  shoveling  the  path 
through  the  snow,  that  the  next  day  was  Christmas. 

Some  people  from  the  village  went  by  with  a 
Christmas-tree,  which  they  had  cut  down  in  the 
woods  just  beyond  the  poor-house  ;  there  were 
children  in  the  party,  and  they  called  to  Gobaly 
and  wished  him  a  merry  Christmas,  and  asked 
him  if  they  were  going  to  have  a  Christmas-tree 
at  his  house,  and  expressed  great  surprise  that 
he  was  n't  going  to  hang  up  his  stocking.  Then 
one  of  the  children  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

"Why,  that 's  the  poor-house  !  It 's  never  Christ- 
mas there  !  " 

Poor  Gobaly's  heart  sank  still  more  as  he  caught 
these  words,  and  somehow  he  felt  very  tired,  and 
minded  the  cold,  as  he  had  not  thought  of  minding 
it  a  moment  before,  and  the  snow-bank  looked  as 
if  he  never  could  shovel  through  it.  For  though 
Gobaly  was  stout-hearted,  he  did  n't  like  to  be  re- 
minded that  he  was  "town's  poor,"  and  that 
Christmas  was  nothing  to  him. 

Just  then  he  caught  sight  of  Methuselah's  little 
pinched  face  pressed  against  the  window-pane. 
Methuselah  always  had,  even  when  he  was  a 
baby,  a  worn  and  pallid  face,  like  a  little  old  man, 
and  that  was  why  they  called  him  Methuselah.  It 
was  cold  in  the  front  room,  but  Methuselah  had 
wrapped  himself  in  a  piece  of  an  old  quilt  and  stolen 
into  the  back  room  and  to  the  window,  where  he 
could  see  Gobaly  shoveling  the  snow. 

Methuselah  never  was  quite  happy  when  Gobaly 
was  out  of  his  sight. 

Gobaly  went  up  to  the  window. 

"  To-morrow 's  Christmas,  'Thusely  !  "  he  said. 

"Is  it?  Do  you  s'pose  she  knows  it?  She'll 
be  '  all  tried  to  pieces,'  wont  she  ?  " 

("  She  "  always  meant  Mrs.  Pynchum  in  the 
poor-house  ;  nobody  there  ever  spoke  of  her  in  any 
other  way.) 

Gobaly  was  sadly  afraid  that  she  would,  but  he 
said,  cheerfully  : 

"  May  be  she  wont.    May  be  she  '11  let  me  take 


you  out  on  my  sled  ;  and  one  Christmas  there  was 
turkey  and  plum-pudding." 

"  Must  have  been  a  good  many  Christmases  ago  ; 
I  can't  remember  it  !  "  said  Methuselah.  "  Some 
folks  have  'em  every  Christmas,  Uncle  Sim  says, 
but  perhaps  it  is  n't  true.  Gobaly,  do  you  believe 
there  really  is  any  Santa  Claus,  such  as  Uncle  Sim 
tells  about,  or  did  he  make  it  all  up  ?  To  be  sure, 
he  showed  me  a  picture  of  him." 

"I  know  there  is,"  said  Gobaly,  firmly,  "be- 
cause I 've  seen  presents  that  he  brought  to  boys 
and  girls  in  the  village." 

"  Then  why  don't  he  ever  come  here  and  bring 
us  some  ?  "  said  Methuselah,  as  if  a  new  idea  had 
suddenly  struck  him.  "Do  you  s'pose  it 's  because 
we  're  worse  than  any  other  boys  in  the  world  ? 
She  says  we  are,  sometimes.  Or  may  be  he 's  too 
proud  to  stop  at  the  poor-house." 

"  Perhaps  he  can't  find  the  way,"  said  Gobaly. 
"  'Cause  it 's  a  pretty  crooked  road,  you  know.  Or 
may  be  he  would  n't  think  it  was  worth  the  while  to 
come  so  far  out  of  the  village  just  for  us ;  he 
would  n't  be  going  to  Squire  Thorndike's,  because 
there  are  n't  any  children  there,  and  there  are  n't 
any  other  houses  on  this  road.'' 

"  I  wish  we  lived  where  there  was  a  truly  Christ- 
mas, like  places  where  Uncle  Sim  has  been  ;  don't 
you,  Gobaly?  Maybe  he  makes  them  all  up, 
though  ;  it  seems  as  if  they  must  be  too  good  to  be 
true." 

"  I  should  n't  wonder  if  you  got  lots  of  plums  in 
your  porridge  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of 
mince-pie.  And  I  'II  ask  her  to  let  me  take  you 
up  to  Three-Pine  Hill  on  the  sled." 

Gobaly  always  showed  the  bright  side  of  things 
to  Methuselah,  and  he  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  looking  for  a  bright  side  that  he  could  find  one 
when  you  would  n't  have  thought  there  was  any 
there. 

And  whenever  he  found  a  very  big  lump  in  his 
throat  he  swallowed  it  for  Methuselah's  sake,  and 
pretended  that  he  did  n't  see  anything  in  the  world 
to  cry  about. 

He  had  to  go  back  to  his  shoveling  then,  but 
after  he  had  started  he  turned  back  to  say : 

"  When  I 'm  a  man.  you  shall  have  Christmases, 
'Thusely  !  " 

It  was  in  that  way  that  Gobaly  often  comforted 
Methuselah.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  either 
of  them  that  'Thusely  might  possibly  grow  to  be 
a  man  too. 

Gobaly  went  to  work  at  the  snow  again  as  if  it 
Avere  not  a  bit  bigger  than  he  was,  and  he  soon  had 
a  rampart  piled  up  on  each  side  of  the  path  so 
high  that  he  thought  it  must  look  like  the  Chinese 
Wall  which  Uncle  Sim  was  always  telling  of. 

As  he  was  digging  the  very  last  shovelful  of 
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snow  out  of  tliL-  path,  he  heard  the  jingle  of  sleigh- 
bells,  and  saw  the  butcher's  wagon,  set  upon  run- 
ners and  drawn  by  a  very  frisky  horse,  going  in  the 
direction  of  the  village.  The  butcher's  boy  and 
three  of  his  comrades  occupied  the  seat,  and  as 
many  more  boys  were  wedged  in  among  the  joints 
of  meat  and  heaps  of  poultry  in  the  back  of  the 


I 


wagon.  They  were  evidently  combining  pleasure 
with  business  in  the  liveliest  inanner. 

Coming  in  the  other  direction,  from  the  village, 
was  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  with  a  basket  in 
his  mouth.  Gobaly  liked  dogs,  and  he  was  sure 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  every  one  in  the  village, 
As  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  every  big  one, 
he  knew  that  this  must  be  a  stranger. 

The  butcher's  boy  was  driving  recklessly,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  would  be  fun  to  make  a  sudden 
turn  into  the  drifts  through  which  the  dog  was 
bounding.  The  horse,  taken  by  surprise  and 
somewhat  frightened,  made  a  sudden  plunge  ; 
and  though  Gobaly  could  not  quite  see  how  it  hap- 


pened, it  seemed  that  before  the  d(jg  had  lime  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  the  sled  had  gone  over  him, 
and  he  lay  helpless  and  howling  upon  the  snow  ! 

The  boys  either  found  it  impossible  to  stop  their 
horse,  or  were  too  frightened  to  mvestigate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mischief  thej'  had  done,  for  they  went 
careering  on,  and  left  the  poor  dog  to  his  fate. 


Gobaly  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment,  patting  his 
shaggy  black  head,  calling  him  "poor  doggie  ' 
and  "  good  doggie,"  and  trying  to  discover  how 
badly  he  was  hurt.  He  came  to  the  conclusion, 
after  a  tliorough  examination,  that  his  leg  was 
either  broken  or  badly  sprained, —  and  Gobaly  was 
a  judge  of  such  things.  He  had  once  doctored  a 
rooster's  lame  leg,  and  though  the  rooster  was  never 
again  able  to  mount  a  fence,  and  crowed  with  di- 
minished energy,  he  was  still  able  to  cheer  his  heart 
b\-  fighting  the  three  other  roosters  all  at  once,  and 
was  likely  to  escape  the  dinner-pot  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  though  his  gait  was  no  longer  lordly. 
Gobaly  had  also  successfully  treated  a  kitten  with  a 
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sprained  ankle  —  to  say  nothing  of  one  whose  tail 
the  gobbler  had  nipped  off.  And  he  had  seen  the 
doctor  in  the  village  set  a  puppy's  leg,  and  had 
carefully  watched  the  operation. 

He  helped  the  dog  along  toward  the  house  — 
and  it  was  well  that  he  was  a  strong  and  sturdy 
little  fellow  or  he  could  not  have  done  it  —  and 
managed  at  last  to  get  the  poor  creature,  unob- 
served, into  the  wood-shed.  He  was  very  much 
afraid  that  Mrs.  Pynchum,  if  she  should  see  him, 
would  order  him  to  leave  the  dog  in  the  road,  and  he 
knew  it  would  not  do  to  carry  him  in  beside  the 
kitchen  fire,  as  he  wanted  to,  for  Mrs.  Pynchum 
never  wanted  "  a  dirty  dog  in  her  clean  house." 

Gobaly  found  it  hard  to  decide  whether  the  bone 
was  broken  or  only  out  of  place,  but  he  made  a 
sort  of  a  splint,  such  as  he  had  seen  the  doctor  use 
upon  the  puppy's  leg,  and  then  wound  soft  cloths, 
wet  with  liniment,  about  it,  and  the  dog  certainly 
seemed  relieved,  and  licked  Gobaly's  hand,  and 
looked  at  him  with  grateful  eyes. 

He  ventured  into  the  house  after  a  while,  and 
beckoned  to  Methuselah  to  come  out  to  the  wood- 
shed. 

Methuselah  was  convinced  that  Santa  Claus  had 
sent  the  dog  to  them  as  a  Cliristmas  present,  and 
his  delight  was  unbounded. 

Of  course,  Santa  Claus  must  have  sent  him,  or 
why  would  he  have  come  down  this  lonely  road  all 
by  himself?  And  you  will  cure  him"  (Methuselah 
thought  there  was  little  that  Gobaly  could  n't  do  if 
he  tried),  "  and  perhaps  she  will  let  us  keep  him  I  " 

But  a  sudden  recollection  had  struck  Gobaly. 
The  dog  had  been  carrying  a  basket  in  his  mouth  ; 
there  might  be  something  in  it  that  would  tell 
where  he  came  from. 

Though  the  dog's  appearance  was  mysterious, 
Gobaly  was  not  so  ready  as  Methuselah  to  accept 
the  Santa  Claus  theory. 

He  ran  out  and  found  the  basket,  half  buried  in 
the  snow,  where  it  had  fallen  from  the  dog's 
mouth.  There  were  several  letters  and  papers 
in  it  addressed  to  "  Dr.  Carruthers,  care  of  Richard 
Thorndike,  Esq." 

Dr.  Carruthers  was  the  famous  New  York  physi- 
cian who  was  visiting  Squire  Thorndike  !  Gobaly 
had  heard  the  people  in  the  village  talking  about 
him.  The  dog  probably  belonged  to  him,  and 
had  been  sent  to  the  post-office  for  his  letters. 

.'Vlthough  he  had  not  really  believed  that  Santa 
Claus  sent  the  dog,  Gobaly  did  feel  a  pang  of  dis- 
appointment that  they  must  part  with  him  so  soon. 
But  then  Mrs.  Pynchum  would  probably  not  have 
allowed  them  to  keep  him,  anyhow,  and  she 
might  have  had  him  shot  because  his  leg  was 
hurt.  That  thought  consoled  Gobaly,  and  having 
obtained  Mrs.  Pynchum's  permission  to  carry  hin\ 


to  his  master, —  which  was  readily  given,  since  it 
was  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  dog, — he  put 
a  very  large  box,  with  a  bed  in  it  made  of  straw 
and  soft  cloth,  upon  his  sled,  and  then  lifted  the 
dog  gently  into  the  box.  The  dog  whined  with 
pain  when  he  was  moved,  but  still  licked  Gobaly's 
hand,  as  if  he  understood  that  he  was  his  friend 
and  did  not  mean  to  hurt  him. 

Methuselah  stood  in  the  shed  door,  and  looked 
after  them,  weeping,  sadly  making  up  his  mind 
that  Santa  Claus  was  proud  and  would  never  come 
to  the  poor-house. 

Gobaly  had  never  been  even  inside  Squire  Thorn- 
dike's  gate  before,  and  he  went  up  to  one  of  the 
back  doors  with  fear  and  trembling ;  the  servants 
at  Squire  Thorndike's  were  said  to  be  "stuck-up," 
and  they  might  not  be  very  civil  to  "  town's  poor." 
But  at  the  sight  of  the  dog  they  raised  a  great  cry, 
and  at  once  ushered  Gobaly  into  the  presence  of 
.Squire  Thorndike  and  Dr.  Carruthers,  that  he 
might  tell  them  all  he  knew  about  the  accident. 

Dr.  Carruthers  was  a  big,  jolly-looking  man, 
with  white  hair  and  a  long  white  beard,  just  like 
pictures  of  Santa  Claus.  Gobaly  was  sure  that 
Methuselah  would  think  he  was  Santa  Claus  if  he 
could  see  him.  He  evidently  felt  very  sorry  about 
the  dog's  accident,  and  pitied  him  and  petted  him 
as  if  he  were  a  bab\  ;  Gobaly,  who  had  never  had 
so  much  petting  in  his  whole  life,  thought  the  dog 
ought  to  forget  all  about  his  leg. 

And  then  he  suddenly  turned  to  Gobaly  and  asked 
him  who  set  the  leg.  Gobaly  answered,  modestly, 
that  he  "  fi.xed  it  as  well  as  he  could  because  there 
was  n't  anybody  else  around." 

"  How  did  you  know  how  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 
.And  Gobaly  related  his  experiences  with  the 
rooster  and  the  kitten  and  the  puppy.  Dr.  Car- 
ruthers looked  at  him  steadily  out  of  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  were  very  sharp,  although  very  kind. 
Then  he  turned  to  Squire  Thorndike  and  said  "an 
uncommon  boy."  Squire  Thorndike  answered, 
•  and  they  talked  together  in  a  low  tone,  casting  an 
occasional  glance  at  Gobaly. 

How  Gobaly's  ears  did  burn  !  He  wondered 
what  Squire  Thorndike  knew  about  him,  and  he 
thought  of  every  prank  he  ever  had  played  in  his 
life.  Gobaly  was  an  unusually  good  boy,  but  he 
had  played  a  few  pranks, — being  a  boy, —  and  he 
thought  they  were  a  great  deal  worse  than  they 
really  were,  because  Mrs.  Pynchum  said  so.  And 
he  imagined  that  Dr.  Carruthers  was  hearing 
all  about  them,  and  would  presently  turn  round 
and  say  that  such  a  bad  boy  had  no  right  to  touch 
his  dog,  and  that  such  conduct  was  just  what  he 
should  expect  of  "  town's  poor.".  But  instead  of 
that,  after  several  minutes'  conversation  with  Squire 
Thorndike,  he  turned  to  Gobaly,  and  said ; 


"  I  want  an  office-boy,  and  I  think  you  are  just 
the  boy  to  suit  me.  How  would  you  like  to  come 
and  live  with  me,  and  perhaps,  one  of  these  days, 
be  a  doctor  yourself." 

Gobaly  caught  his  breath. 

To  go  away  from  Mrs.  P\  nchuni  :  not  to  be 
"  town's  poor  "  any  more  ;  to  learn  to  be  a  doctor  ! 
He  had  said  once  in  Mrs.  Pynchum's  hearing 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  when  he  grew  up, 
and  she  had  said,  sneeringly,  that  "town's  poor 
were  n't  very  likely  to  get  a  chance  to  learn  to  be 
doctors." 

And  now  the  chance  had  come  to  him  !  Golialy 
thought  it  seemed  too  much  like  heaven  to  be 
anything  that  could  happen  to  a  mortal  boy  ! 

"  Well,  would  you  like  to  go?"  asked  the  doc- 
tor again,  as  Gobaly  could  find  no  words  to 
answer. 

"  Would  I,  sir?  U'oii/ii  n't  I  !  "  said  Gobaly, 
with  a  radiant  face. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  selectmen  —  which  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
easy  to  do  —  and  will  take  you  home  with  me  to- 
morrow night,"  said  the  good  doctor. 

But  the  brightness  had  suddenly  fadi'd  from 
Gobaly's  face.  He  stood  with  his  hands  thrust 
into  his  trousers  pockets,  gazing  irresolutely  at 
the  carpet. 

But  it  was  not  the  carpet  that  Gobaly  saw  ;  it 
might  as  well  have  been  the  yellow  paint  of  the 
poor-house  floors  for  all  that  he  noticed  of  its  lux- 
urious pile  and  beautiful  colors.  It  was  'Thusely's 
pale,  pinched  little  face  that  he  saw  !  It  had  risen 
before  him  even  while  the  doctor  was  speaking. 
If  he  went  away,  who  would  take  care  of 'Thusely? 
And  'Thusely's  heart  would  be  broken. 

"  I  can't  go,  sir  ;  I  forgot.  No  —  no  —  I  can't 
go  !  "  said  Gobaly. 

Oh,  what  a  lump  there  was  in  his  throat  !  He 
had  swallowed  many  a  lump  for  'Thusely's  sake, 
but  that  was  the  very  biggest  one  ! 

And  then  he  turned  and  ran  out  of  the  house, 
without  any  ceremony.  He  knew  it  was  rude,  but 
that  lump  would  n't  stay  down,  and  though  lie 
might  be  called  "  town's  poor,"  he  was  n't  going 
to  be  called  a  cry-baby  ! 

And  home  he  ran,  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry 
h  i  m . 

That  night  something  very  unusual  happened. 
Mrs.  Pynchum  went  to  the  village  to  a  Christmas  fes- 
tival. She  went  before  dark,  and  the  spirits  of  every- 
body in  the  poor-house  rose  as  soon  as  she  was  out 
of  sight.  Mr.  Pynchum  piled  great  logs  upon  the 
fire-place,  till  there  was  such  a  roaring  fire  as  had 
not  been  seen  there  for  many  a  long  day  ;  and  he 
told  loe  Golightly  and  Gobaly  to  go  down  cellar 
and  bring  up  as  many  apples  as  they  wanted  to. 


aud  he  found  tlie  key  of  the  closet  where  the  bag 
of  nuts  was  kept!  And  Sandy  Gooding  brought 
out  some  fine  pop-corn  that  he  had  saved  up; 
and  Joe  Golightly  brought  out  his  violin,  which, 
though  some  of  its  strings  were  broken  and  its  voice 
was  a  little  cracked  and  wheezy,  could  yet  cheer  one 
up  wonderfully  with  "Bonnie  Dundee"  and  "The 
Campbells  are  Coming."  Everybody  was  merry, — 
although  there  was  no  Christmas-tree,  and  nobody 
had  a  present  except  'Thusely,  who  had  a  big  red 
peppermint-drop  that  Gobaly  bought  him  with  a 
penny  hoarded  for  six  weeks  —  and  it  would  lia\  e 
been  a  very  pleasant  evening  if  there  had  not 
been  one  great  drawback.  Mrs.  Pynchum  had  a 
way  of  pouncing  upon  people  when  they  least 
expected  her.  If  a  window  rattled  or  a  mouse 
stirred  in  the  wall,  a  hush  fell  upon  the  mirth,  and 
everybody  shrank  with  dread.  It  would  be  so  like 
Mrs.  Pynchum  to  suspect  that  they  were  having  a 
good  time,  and  turn  back  to  put  a  stop  to  it  before 
she  had  fairh-  reached  the  festival  ! 

Just  as  they  had  poured  out  a  popperful  of 
corn,  —  popped  out  so  big  and  white  that  it  would 
do  you  good  to  see  it,  —  and  Uncle  Sim  was  clear- 
ing his  throat  to  begin  a  story,  there  came  a 
loud  knock  at  the  door.  Everybody  jumped. 
Mr.  Pynchum  and  Sandy  began  to  cram  the 
apples  into  their  pockets,  and  thrust  the  corn- 
popper  into  the  closet,  and  Joe  hid  his  violin  under 
his  coat-tails.  It  took  them  all  fully  two  min- 
utes to  remember  that  Mrs.  Pynchum  never 
knocked. 

Mr.  Pynchum  sat  down  again,  and  said,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  as  if  he  had  not  been  in  the  least 
agitated  : 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  all?  Gobaly, 
open  the  door." 

Gobah'  opened  the  door,  and  who  should  be 
there  but  Squire  Thorndike  and  the  city  doctor  ! 

The  moment  'Thusely  saw  Dr.  Carruthers  he 
called  out  "  Santa  Claus  !  "  And  the  big  doctor 
laughed,  and  took  a  great  package  of  candy  out  of 
his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  'Thusely. 

After  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  Gobalv  to  whisper, 
"The  dog  gentleman!"  in  'Thusely's  ear;  he 
could  n't  think  it  was  anybody  but  Santa  Claus. 

"  I  'm  so  glad  you 've  come  !  "  he  said,  con- 
fidentially. "  And  you  look  just  like  your  picture. 
And  I  don't  see  why  you  never  came  before,  for 
you  don't  seem  proud.  And  we  are  n't  such  verv 
bad  boys ;  anyway,  Gobaly  is  n't.  Don't  vou 
believe  what  Mrs.  P\-nchum  tells  you! — Will 
you  ?  " 

The  doctor  laughed,  and  said  he  was  getting  to 
be  an  old  fellow,  and  the  snow  was  deep,  and  it 
was  hard  for  him  to  get  about  :  but  he  was  sorrv 
he  had  n't  come  before,  for  he  thought  tliev  did 
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look  like  good  boys.  Then  he  asked  Methuselah 
about  his  lameness  and  the  pain  in  his  side,  and 
said  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  certain  hospital  in 
New  York,  where  he  might  be  cured.  And  then 
he  asked  if  he  had  no  relatives  or  friends. 

'■  1  've  got  Gobaly,"  said  'Thusely. 

The  doctor  turned  and  looked  sharply  at  Gobaly. 

"  Is  he  the  reason  why  you  would  n't  go  with 
me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  He 's  such  a  little  chap,  and  1  'm  all  he 's 
got,"  said  Gobaly. 

The  doctor  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  said 
it  was  bad  weather  for  colds. 

"  Suppose  I  take  him,  too  ? "  said  he. 

This  time  the  lump  in  his  throat  fairly  got  tlie 
better  of  Gobaly  ! 

But  'Thusely  clapped  his  hands  for  joy.  He 
did  n't  understand  what  was  to  happen,  only  that 
Santa  Claus  was  to  take  him  somewhere  with 


Gobaly  ;  and  one  thing  that  'Thusely  was  sure  of 
was  that  he  wanted  to  go  wherever  Gobaly  went. 
And  he  kept  saying: 

"'  1  told  you  that  Santa  Claus  sent  the  dog, — 
now,  did  n't  I,  Gobaly?" 

Methuselah  went  to  the  hospital  and  was  cured, 
and  Gobaly  —  well,  if  I  should  tell  you  his  name, 
you  might  say  that  you  had  heard  of  him  as  a 
famous  surgeon-doctor.  1  think  it  is  probable 
that  he  could  now  make  a  lame  rooster  or  a  kitten 
with  a  sprained  ankle  just  as  good  as  new,  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  n't  be  above  trying;  for  he  has 
a  heart  big  enough  to  sympathize  with  any  crea- 
ture that  suffers. 

There  is  at  least  one  person  in  the  world  who 
will  agree  with  me,  and  that  is  a  gentleman  who 
was  once  a  miserable  little  cripple  in  a  poor-house, 
and  was  called  Methuselah. 


THE   VELOCIPEDE  EXPRESS. 


All  aboard  for  Timbuctoo ! 
Bert  and  Victor,  Kate  and  Lou. 
Not  a  "stop"  on  all  the  way;  — 
There  and  back  by  light  of  day ! 
Ned,  the  daring  engineer, 
Brave  and  strong,  scorns  every  fear, 


Don't  you  hear  the  whistle  blow? 
That 's  to  scare  the  cows,  you  know. 
All  aboard  for  Timbuctoo, 
Bert  and  Victor,  Kate  and  Lou. 


LITTLE  KINE. 


LITTLP:  KINE. 


By  M.  C.  Grii'fis. 


IHV.  home  of  Little  Kine 
is  just  outside  of  the 
great  wall  and  moat  of 
the  castle  of  Yedo,  in 
^  Japan.  Kine  is  a  little  girl 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  timid 
and  shy,  but  very  amiable  and 
lovely,  as  nearly  all  Japanese 
girls  are.  Just  now  she  is 
busy  with  her  books,  get- 
ting an  education,  both 
in  her  own  language 
and  in  English. 
Kine  is  the  daughter  of  an  officer 
of  the  Government.  She  is  the  first- 
born of  his  family  and  the  pride  of 
his  heart.  When  she  made  her 
appearance  as  the  little  baby, 
there  was  as  much  rejoicing  in  that 
Japanese  home  as  in  any  home  in 
Am.erica  when  a  little  stranger 
appears.  What  a  little  beauty  she 
was,  with  her  shining  black  eyes ! 
Her  old  gi'andma  came  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  southern  province 
of  Sanuki  to  Ycdo  to  see  her  little 
granddaughter,  and  to  be  present 
when  she  was  named  on  the  sev- 
enth day  after  her  birth. 

Then  grandmamma  must  also  be 
there  to  accompany  the  father  and 
mother  when  the  baby  was  one 
hundred  days  old,  and  was  carried 
to  the  temple.  Her  first  dress,  and 
the  prayer-bag  that  all  Japanese 
children  wear  until  they  are  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  were  presented 
by  the  grandmamma. 

This  dress  Avas  not  of  fine  cam- 
bric  and  embroidery,  like  those 
which  American  babies  wear,  but 
was  of  soft  silk,  lined  with  silk  wad- 
ding, and  made  like  a  loose  wrap- 
per  or  dressing-gown  with  long 
square  sleeves.    Around  the  baby's 
neck  was  a  bib  of  blue  or  pink 
had   but   few  little    garments   for  a   baby.  A 
very  simple  wardrobe  suffices  for  Japanese  chil- 
dren.   She  had  no  tiny  woolen  socks,  for  she 
needed   none.    The   Japanese   baby's   feet  arc 
always  bare.    There  were  no 


fine  linen  or  soft  wool,  only  tlie  wadded  dress, 
like  a  wrapper.  So  when  Kine  was  one  hundred 
days  old  she  was  carried  to  the  temple,  just  as 
some  American  parents  take  their  little  children 
to  the  church  to  have  them  chris- 
tened, though  Kine's  parents 
do  not  know  or  worship 
the  true  God.  The  priest 
wrote  a  prayer  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  put  it  into  the 
prayer-bag,  which  was  small 


PET    MONKEY   WAS  FASTENED 
A   CHAIN    TO    A    POST  " 


cotton.  Kme  and  made  of  red  crape, 
embroidered  in  white  flow- 
ers and  drawn  together  by 

silk  cords.   This  bag  containing  the  prayer  was  the 
"  guard  from  evil,"  and  it  is  devoutly  believed  by 
under-garments  of    all  Japanese  to  have  the  power  of  keeping  children 
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from  evil  spirits,  from  delusion  by  foxes, —  for  the 
people  think  that  foxes  can  cheat  or  enchant  peo- 
ple,—  and  from  all  dangers.  This  little  red  bag  was 
attached  to  the  girdle  behind.  After  bestowing  a 
gift  in  money  upon  the  priest,  the  parents  and  rela- 
tives returned  home  with  the  little  girl  and  held 
a  great  feast  in  her  honor.  Kine  was  carefully 
nursed,  and  carried  on  the  back  of  a  faithful 
servant,  who  fastened  her  there  by  a  long  string 
or  bandage  drawn  around  the  waist  and  legs 
of  the  child,  and  crossed  over  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  maid.  Her  little  head  and  bright 
eyes  would  bob  on  every  side  as  her  nurse  Avalked 
or  ran,  and  here  she  would  go  soundly  asleep,  or 
play  as  any  bab\'  would.  She  was  ne\'er  carried 
in  any  person's  arms.  Japanese  babies  seldom 
are.  When  Kine's  aunts  or  cousins  wished  to 
coax  her  away  from  her  nurse  or  mother,  they 
would  hold  their  backs  invitingly  and  she  would 


little  sandals  made  of  straw  were  put  on  her  feet. 
These  were  fastened  on  by  putting  the  great  toe 
through  a  loop.  When  she  was  a  year  old  her 
hair,  which  had  been  shaved,  was  allowed  to  grow 
a  little  and  then  tied  on  the  top  in  a  ver\'  funny 
fashion.    Every  year  it  was  worn  differently. 

At  six  years  of  age,  Kine's  education  was  to 
begin.  First,  she  must  go  to  writing-school, 
where,  with  other  children,  she  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  and  with  a  brush  made  of  camel's  hair,  in- 
stead of  a  pen,  and  ink,  made  by  rubbing  a  thick 
cake  of  India  ink  with  a  little  water  on  a  stone, 
she  took  her  first  lessons.  A  square  piece  of  paper 
was  laid  on  the  floor  in  front  of  her,  and  holding 
the  brush  perfectly  straight  between  her  thumb 
and  first  fingers,  she  made  the  characters,  which 
are  just  like  those  Chinese  letters  we  see  on  the 
tea-boxes  and  in  tea-stores. 

Besides  reading  and  writing,  Kine  learned  to 


FIKS'i",    SHE    M^'ST    Go   TO    WKITI \G-SCHOOi-. 


put  out  her  little  arms  and  go  to  one  or  another  as 
she  chose.  Clasping  tightly  the  neck  of  the 
favored  one,  and  held  there  by  the  feet  or  legs, 
she  would  be  as  happy  as  if  cuddled  up  in  the 
arms.    As  the  baby  grew  and  began  to  walk. 


play  on  the  saiiiiscii.  This  is  an  instrument  some- 
thing like  the  guitar,  but  with  only  three  strings. 
Every  day  the  teacher  would  come  to  Kine's 
house,  to  instruct  her  and  several  little  cousins  of 
her  own  age  in  singing  and  playing  on  this  instru- 
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"\\lir:N    THE    MUSIC    LESSONS    WERE    OVER,    DANCINT,    WAS  LEARNED." 


ment.  Although  to  Japanese  ears  no  music  is 
sweeter,  to  a  foreigner  it  is  very  harsh.  When 
the  music  lessons  were  over,  dancing  was  learned. 
Kine  liked  these  lessons  very  much.  Japanese 
dancing  is  very  different  from  anything  we  see  in 
our  country.  There  is  no  skipping  or  jumping  or 
taking  steps.  The  dancer  moves  the  arms  and 
body  slowly  and  gently,  as  in  a  pantomime.  Each 
dance  acts  out  some  story  or  history.  Sometimes 
the  performers  wear  a  mask  or  imitate  the  dog  or 
fox  or  some  other  animal.    They  change  their 


dress  to  suit  the  characters,  and  the  dances  are 
often  accompanied  with  verses  or  recitations. 

Until  she  was  ten  years  of  age,  Kine  learned 
writing  and  reading,  dancing  and  guitar-playing. 
When  out  of  school  she  would  spend  long  hours 
playing  in  the  garden  ;  watching  the  crows  as  thev 
came  down  familiarly  to  her  side,  and  ventured 
sometimes  to  snatch  a  bite  of  her  rice-cake :  or 
watching  the  wild  birds  going  to  roost  on  the  pine- 
trees,  that  grew  on  the  bank  of  the  castle  wall,  or 
the  snow-white  stately  heron  standing  motionless 
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in  the  water.  Sometimes  she  fed  the  white  swans  floor  near  by  is  a  small  dressing-stand  or  box,  also 
that  swam  in  the  great  moat  outside  the  high  wall,  containing  three  small  drawers.  Her  round  mir- 
or  the  gold  and  silver  fish  that  darted  so  swiftly    ror  is  made  of  polished  silver,  and  stands  on  a 


.\CCOMPANIED    BY    HER    ."^RRVANT,    KINfe    STARTS    FOR  SCHOOL." 


around  the  pond  in  the  garden.  Sometimes  Kine 
would  get  the  servant  to  pull  a  lotus  flower,  as  it 
looked  to  her  like  a  great  white  star  on  the  water, 
and  then  she  would  take  off  the  large  waxen  petals 
and  get  the  green  calyx.  From  this  she  would 
pick  out  a  small  seed,  or  nut,  which  she  loved  to 
eat  raw,  or  roast  in  the  fire,  thinking  it  was  much 
better  than  chestnuts.  Then  she  had  her  pet 
rabbits,  and  her  Httle  kitten  with  a  tail  only  an 
inch  long,  and  her  cliin  or  spaniel  dog  with  great 
round  eyes  and  a  pug  nose,  and  there  was  her  pet 
monkey,  which  was  fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  post. 
Then  she  had  her  flowers  and  dwarf  pine-trees,  no 
higher  than  little  rose-bushes ;  so  that  Kine  had 
enough  to  amuse  and  interest  her  in  her  Japanese 
home. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Kine  began  to  go  regu- 
larly to  school,  to  have  books,  and  to  learn  to 
read  in  her  own  and  a  foreign  tongue.  She  has 
her  own  room  now ;  and  here  we  see  her  in  a 
bright,  pleasant  apartment,  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  latticed  sliding  doors,  covered  with  white  paper. 
The  only  piece  of  furniture  is  a  bureau  of  dark 
lacquered  wood  containing  three  deep  drawers, 
and  having  outside  doors  adorned  with  the  family 
coat-of-arms;  in  this  she  keeps  her  clothing.  On  the 


raised  piece  above.  In  these  drawers  we  find  every- 
thing which  a  Japanese  girl  needs  for  her  toilet 
—  white  powder,  hair-pins,  which  are  very  long, 
and  handsomely  ornamented,  rouge  or  green 
paint,  grease,  small  pieces  of  crape,  silk,  gold  or 
silver  cord,  etc.  When  Kine  gets  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  washes  her  face,  but  does  not  have  to  dress 
her  hair.  That  is  attended  to  but  once  a  week. 
The  hair-dresser  comes  to  the  house  and  arranges 
her  jet-black  locks  in  the  fashion  for  little  girls  of 
her  age.  Just  now  she  wears  it  drawn  to  the  top 
of  her  head  and  formed  into  two  large  rings,  which 
are  kept  in  place  by  being  made  over  stiff  black 
muslin.  The  front  hair  hangs  down  the  sides  of 
her  face  in  two  locks,  and  just  over  her  forehead 
it  is  cut  short  and  combed  down,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  bangs  "  of  our  little  American 
girls.  So  Kine  has  no  trouble  about  her  hair,  and 
after  her  bath  the  servant  assists  her  to  powder  her 
neck  with  a  small  white  brush.  She  puts  a  little 
red  paint  on  her  lower  lip,  and  a  little  gilding  in 
the  middle.  When  she  removes  her  sleeping-dress, 
she  has  on  only  a  short  skirt,  which  is  simply  a 
square  piece  of  cloth,  crape,  or  silk,  tied  around 
the  waist.  No  other  under-clothing  is  worn. 
In  making  her  toilet  for  the  day,  she  first  puts 
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on  a  garment  made  usually  of  some  coarse  ma- 
terial, not  very  long,  and  reaching  only  to  the 
waist,  but  with  long  sleeves.  On  the  neck  of 
this  garment  is  sewed  a  deep  fold  of  scarlet 
or  some  bright-colored  crape  or  silk.  A  long, 
straight  skirt  of  blue  or  red  crape,  silk,  or  wool  is 
tied  around  the  waist  and  over  all  three  of  these 
garments  is  worn  the  kimono,  or  dress.  This  is  of 
some  dark  color,  and  made  of  coarse  spun  silk  or 
thick  crape.  For  festivals  and  holidays  the  dresses 
are  of  very  fine  material  and  very  handsome.  The 
outer  dress  is  simply  a  wrapper  reaching  to  the 
feet,  with  very  long  and  wide  sleeves  hanging 
nearly  to  the  ground,  and  used  as  pockets.  On 
each  shoulder,  a  deep  tuck  is  made  which  extends 
to  the  waist,  thus  making  a  little  fulhiess  for  the 
skirt.  But  the  dress  has  no  gathers,  and  is  straight 
all  the  way  down.  The  neck  is  adorned  with  a 
wide  piece  of  black  velvet  or  satin,  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  waist,  and  the  dress  is  crossed  over 
the  bosom  and  confined  by  a  girdle.  Over  this  is 
worn  a  very  wide  sash,  a  piece  of  brocaded  silk  or 
satin,  stiff  with  embroidery  in  gold  or  silver,  lined 
with  soft  silk,  and  fastened  behind  in  a  very  large 
bow.  When  these  are  all  on,  Kine,  barefooted, 
or  if  in  cool  weather,  in  white  mitten-socks,  made 
to  reach  only  to  the  ankle,  and  with  a  place  in  which 
to.  put  the  great  toe  (just  as  mittens  have  a  place 
for  the  thumb),  goes  out  to  say  ''Ohaio,"  or  good- 
morning,  to  her  father  and  mother.  They  all  enjoy 
their  breakfast  together,  sitting  on  the  floor  around 


small  tables.  Then  Kinc  gets  her  books,  ties 
them  up  in  a  large  square  piece  of  silk  crape,  takes 
her  umbrella,  which  is  made  of  oiled  paper,  steps 
out  of  the  door  on  her  high  wooden  clogs,  slipping 
her  toe  into  the  loop  by  which  she  holds  them  on 
her  feet,  and  making  a  low  bow  to  her  parents, 
starts  for  school,  accompanied  by  her  servant  carry- 
ing her  books.  She  jogs  along,  for  her  walk  can 
not  be  called  by  any  other  name.  The  girdle  is 
so  tight  around  the  hips  that  all  freedom  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  high  wooden  shoes  make  the  gait 
of  a  Japanese  girl  or  woman  exceedingly  awkward. 
The  clattering  of  these  clogs  over  stones  or  wooden 
bridges,  when  many  Japanese  girls  walk  together, 
is  very  peculiar  and  disagreeable.  Arrived  at 
school,  Kine  leaves  her  shoes  outside  the  door  and 
steps  into  the  room,  her  feet  in  these  soft  white 
socks,  moving  silently  over  the  clean  matted  floor. 
In  the  school-room  she  spends  three  hours  with 
the  Japanese  teachers  and  three  with  her  English 
teacher.  She  still  studies  the  Chinese  characters, 
and  in  her  native  tongue  recites  lessons  in  history 
and  geography.  This  is  not  done  in  a  quiet, 
ordinary  tone,  but  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  in  a  sing-song  way  that  sounds  very  funny  to 
foreign  ears.  When  the  Japanese  lessons  are  over, 
she  spends  three  hours  in  learning  to  read  in 
English  and  translate  what  she  reads  into  Japa- 
nese. She  learns  arithmetic  in  foreign  style,  which 
is  totally  different  from  the  old  system  of  her  native 
land. 


HAT   WAKES   THE  ELOWERS? 

By  Cei.ia  Thaxter. 

.\T  the  window  broad,  upstairs  in  the  hall, 
Kate,  Robert,  Eve,  Bessie,  and  IVIargery  small. 
Were  curled  in  the  cushioned  seat  together. 
Gazing  out  on  the  wintry  weather. 

The  sunset  flamed  in  the  western  sky. 
The  slender  white  moon  glittered  high ; 
They  looked  on  the  garden  beds  below 
Wrapped  in  silence  and  heaped  with  snow. 

Said  Margery  small,      It  is  dark  and  cold 
Where  the  little  seeds  wait  in  the  heavy  mold  : 
How  do  they  know  when  't  is  time  to  peep  ? 
Have  they  a  calendar  hidden  deep  ? " 
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"  O  no,"  said  Kate,  "  O,  not  at  all  ! 

I 'm  sure  they  wake  to  the  bluebird 's  call  ; 
He  comes  so  early  and  sings  so  clear, 
His  lovely  piping  they  needs  must  hear." 

Said  Bessie,  "  1  think  it's  the  wind  of  the  south 
That  comes  as  soft  as  a  kiss  on  your  mouth, 
And  breathes  and  blows  and  whispers  above, 
'  Come  up,  pretty  blossoms,  here's  some  one  you  love.'" 

Said  Eve,  "It  must  be  the  warm,  light  rain, 
They  hear  it  tapping  again  and  again, 
Till  it  reaches  a  crystal  finger  down 
To  touch  them  under  the  earth  so  brown." 

"Why,  girls,"  cried  Rob.  "  It's  the  sun,  you  know. 
Master  of  all  things  above  and  below. 
He  strikes  the  earth  with  his  blazing  lance, 
And  the  whole  world  stirs  at  his  splendid  glance." 

Mamina  came  gently  the  curtains  through. 
"  Mamma,  mamma,  we  will  leave  it  to  you  ! 
What  wakes  the  flowers  when  spring  is  near? 
Sun?  Wind?  Rain?    Which  of  them,  mother,  dear?" 

She  smiled  as  she  glided  close  and  stood, 
Her  fair  arms  folded  about  her  brood  ; 
"  It  is  the  sun,  now,  is  n't  it?     Say?  " 
And  Rob  turned  upward  his  face  so  gay. 

"  Ves,  darlings,  the  sun,  the  wind,  and  the  rain 
Summon  the  flowers  to  bloom  again; 
Vet  sun  and  earth  would  be  deaf  and  blind. 
But  for  the  mightier  Power  behind. 

"  The  Power  that  holds  the  stars  in  place 
Knows  every  flower's  delightful  face. 
Gives  each  its  needs  with  thought  sublime, 
Bids  sun,  wind.  rain,  call  each  in  time. 

"  He  has  appointed  to  every  one, 
Its  quiet,  innocent  race  to  run. 
And  if  trees  and  flowers  God's  laws  obey. 
We  can  be  dutiful  as  they." 

They  clasped  and  kissed  her,  and  drew  her  within 
To  the  nursery  fire  with  joyous  din, 
But  the  small  seeds  under  the  snow  so  deep 
They  heard  not  a  sound,  they  were  fast  asleep. 
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CHAI'll'.K  Xll. 
A   WHALi;   IN   A  WAISTCOAT. 

Davy  rushed  up  to  the  clock,  and  pulHng  open 
the  httle  door  in  the  front  of  it,  looked  inside.  To 
his  great  disappointment,  the  Goblin  had  again 
disappeared,  and  there  was  a  smooth  round  hole 
running  down  into  the  sand,  as  though  he  had 
gone  directly  through  the  beach.  He  was  listen- 
ing at  this  hole  in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  the 
Goblin,  when  a  voice  said,  "  I  suppose  that 's  what 
they  call  going  into  the  interior  of  the  country," 
and  looking  up,  he  saw  the  Hole-keeper  sitting  on 


a  httle  mound  in  tlie  sand,  with  his  great  book  in 
his  lap. 

His  complexion  had  cjuite  lost  its  beautiful 
transparency,  and  his  jaunty  little  paper  tunic 
was  sadly  rumpled,  and,  moreover,  he  had  lost  his 
cocked  hat.  All  this,  however,  had  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed his  complacent  conceit ;  he  was,  if  any- 
thing, more  pompous  than  ever. 

"  How  did  _i'<>//  get  here  ?"  asked  IXivy  in  aston- 
ishment. 

■■  1  'm  banished,"  said  the  Hole-keeper  cheer- 
fully. "  That 's  better  than  being  boiled,  any  day. 
Did  you  give  Robinson  my  letter?  " 

•■  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Davy,  as  they  walked  along 
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the  beach  together;  "but  I  got  it  very  wet  course,  he'll  know  I  'm  coming,  li  strikes  me 
coming  here."  the  sun  is  very  hot  here,"  he  added  faintly. 

"  That  was  quite  right,"  said  the  Hole-keeper.       The  sun  certainly  was  very  hot,  and  Davy, 
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"There's  nothing  so  tiresome  as  a  dry  letter. 
Well.  I  suppose  Robinson  is  expecting  me.  by  this 
time. —  isn't  he  ? '' 

"  I  don't  know,  1  'm  sure,"  said  Davy.  "  He 
didn't  say  that  he  was  expecting  you." 


looking  at  the  Hole-keeper  as  he  said  this,  saw  that 
his  face  was  gradually  and  very  curiously  losing 
its  expression,  and  that  his  nose  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

"What 's  the  matter  ?"  inquired  Davy,  anxiously. 


"  He be,"  said  the  Hole-keeper,  positively.  "The  matter  is  that  I'm  going  back  into  the 
"  I  never  even  mentioned  it  in  my  letter  —  so,  of    raw  material,"  said  the  Hole-keeper,  diopping  his 
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book  and  sitting  down  lielplessly  in  the  sand. 
"See  here,  Frinkles,"  he  continued,  beginning  to 
speak  very  thickly.  "  Wrap  me  up  in  my  sliirt  and 
markthe  packish  distingly.  Take  off  shir  quigly  !  " 
and  Davy  had  just  time  to  pull  the  poor  creature's 
shirt  over  his  head  and  spread  it  quickly  on  the 
beach,  when  the  Hole-keeper  fell  down,  rolled 
over  upon  the  garment,  and  bubbling  once  or 
twice,  as  if  he  were  boiling,  melted  away  into  a 
compact  lump  of  brown  sugar. 

Davy  was  deeply  affected  by  this  sad  incident, 
and  though  he  had  never  really  liked  the  Hole- 
keeper,  he  could  hardly  keep  back  his  tears  as  he 
wrapped  up  the  lump  in  the  paper  shirt  and  laid 
it  carefully  on  the  big  book.  In  fact,  he  was  so 
disturbed  in  his  mind  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
going  away  without  marking  the  package,  when, 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  he  suddenly  caught 


package  in  his  very  best  manner.  The  Cocka- 
lorum, with  his  head  turned  critically  on  one  side, 
carefully  inspected  the  marking,  and  then,  after 
earnestly  gazing  for  a  moment  at  the  inkstand, 
gravely  drank  the  rest  of  the  ink  and  offered  the 
empty  inkstand  to  Davy. 

"  I  don't  want  it,  thank  you,"  said  Davy,  step- 
ping back. 

"No  more  do  1,"  murmured  the  Cockalorum, 
and  tossing  the  inkstand  into  the  sea,  flew  away  in 
his  usual  clumsy  fashion. 

Davy,  after  a  last  mournful  look  at  the  package 
of  brown  sugar,  turned  away,  and  was  setting  off 
along  the  beach  again,  when  he  heard  a  gurgling 
sound  coming  from  behind  a  great  hummock  of 
sand,  and  peeping  cautiously  around  one  end  of  it, 
he  was  startled  at  seeing  an  enormous  Whale  on  the 
beach  lazily  basking  in  the  sun.    The  creature  was 


I    M    AS    NIMBLE    AS   A    SIXPENCE,     SAID    THE  WHAI-E. 


sight  of  the  Cockalorum  standing  close  beside 
him,  carefully  holding  an  inkstand,  with  a  pen 
in  it,  in  one  of  his  claws. 

"Oh  !  thank  you  very  much,"  said  Davy  taking 
the  pen  and  dipping  it  in  the  ink.  "  And  will  vou 
please  tell  me  his  name?" 

The  Cockalorum,  who  still  had  his  head  done 
up  in  flannel  and  was  looking  rather  ill,  paused  for 
a  moment  to  reflect,  and  then  murmured,  "  Mark 
him  '  Con/cctwnt'iy.'" 

This  struck  Davy  as  being  a  very  happy  idea,  and 
he  accordingly  printed  "  CONFEXIONRY  "  on  the 


dressed  in  a  huge  white  garment  buttoned  up  in 
front,  with  a  bunch  of  live  seals  flopping  at  one  of  the 
button-holes  and  a  great  chain  cable  leading  from 
them  to  a  pocket  at  one  side.  Before  Davy  could 
retreat,  the  Whale  caught  sight  of  him  and  called 
out  in  a  tremendous  voice,  "  How  d  'ye  do.  Bub?  " 

"  1  'm  pretty  well.  I  thank  you,"  said  Davy,  with 
his  usual  politeness  to  man  and  beast.  "  How  are 
you,  sir  ?  " 

"Hearty!  "  thundered  the  Whale:  "  never  felt 
better  in  all  my  life  But  it 's  rather  warm  lying 
here  in  the  sun, " 
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"  Why  don't  you  take  off  your  ,"  here  Davy    shore  by  the  gale.    Suddenly,  to  Davy's  astonish- 

stopped,  not  knowing  exactly  what  it  was  the  Whale  ment,  a  dog  came  sailing  along.  He  was  being 
had  on.  helplessly  blown  about  among  the  lobsters,  un- 


DAVY    ASSISTS   THE    OLD  SEA-DOG. 


"Waistcoat,"  said  the  Whale,  condescendingly. 
"  It 's  a  canvas-back-duck  waistcoat.  The  front  of 
it  is  made  of  wild  duck,  you  see,  and  the  back  of 
it  out  of  the  foretop-sail  of  a  brig." 

"Is  it  nice,  being  a  Whale?"  inquired  Davy 
curiously. 

"  Famous  !  "  said  the  Whale,  with  an  affable  roar. 
"  Great  fun,  I  assure  you  !  We  have  fish-balls 
every  night,  you  know." 

"  Fish-balls  at  night !  "  exclaimed  Davy.  "Why, 
we  always  have  ours  for  breakfast." 

"Nonsense!"  thundered  the  Whale,  with  a 
laugh  that  made  the  beach  quake  ;  "  I  don't  mean 
anything  to  eat.    I  mean  dancing  parties." 

"And  do  YOU  dance?"  said  Davy,  thinking 
that  if  he  did,  it  must  be  a  very  extraordinary 
performance. 

"Dance?"  said  the  Whale  with  a  reverberating 
chuckle.  "Bless  you  !  I  'm  as  nimble  as  a  six- 
pence. By  the  way,  I  '11  show  you  the  advantage 
of  having  a  bit  of  whalebone  in  one's  composition," 
and  with  these  words  the  Whale  curled  himself 
up,  then  flattened  out  suddenly  with  a  tremendous 
flop,  and  shooting  through  the  air  like  a  flying  ele- 
phant, disappeared  with  a  great  splash  in  the  sea. 

Davy  stood  anxiously  watching  the  spot  where 
he  went  down,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  come  up 
again  ;  but  instead  of  this,  the  waves  began  tossing 
angrily,  and  a  roaring  sound  came  from  over  the 
sea,  as  though  a  storm  were  coming  up.  Then  a 
cloud  of  spray  was  dashed  into  his  face,  and 
presently  the  air  was  filled  with  lobsters,  eels, 
and  wriggling  fishes  that  were  being  carried  in- 


easily  jerking  his  tail  from  side  to  side  to  keep  it 
out  of  reach  of  their  great  claws,  and  giving  short, 
nervous  barks  from  time  to  time,  as  though  he 
were  firing  signal-guns  of  distress.  In  fact,  he 
seemed  to  be  having  such  a  hard  time  of  it  that 
Davy  caught  him  by  the  ear  as  he  was  going  by, 
and  landed  him  in  safety  on  the  beach.  He 
proved  to  be  a  very  shaggy,  battered-looking 
animal  with  a  weather-beaten  tarpaulin  hat  jammed 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  a  patch  over  one  eye ; 
and  as  he  had  on  an  old  pdot  coat,  Davy  thought 
he  must  be  an  old  sea-dog,  and  so,  indeed,  he  proved 
to  be.  He  stared  doubtfully  at  Davy  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said  in  a  husky  voice : 

"What 's  name  ?  "  as  if  he  had  just  men- 

tioned his  own. 

"  Davy,  "  began  the  little  boy,  but  before  he 

could  say  another  word,  the  old  sea-dog  growled : 

"Right  you  are!"  and  handing  him  a  folded 
paper,  trotted  gravely  away,  swaggering  as  he  went, 
like  a  sea-faring  man. 

The  paper  was  addressed  to  "  Daw  Jones,"  and 
was  headed  inside  Binnacle  Bob :  His  werses," a.ni 
below  these  words  Davy  found  the  following  story : 

"  To  inaclii'ity  inclined 

Was  Captain  Parker  Pitch's  mind ; 
In  point  of  fact,  7  was  fitted  for 
An  easy-going  life  ashore. 

His  disposition,  so  to  speak, 
Was  nanticalty  soft  and  weak ; 
He  feared  the  rolling  ocean,  and 
He  very  much  prefeired  the  land. 
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"A  stronger-minded  man  by  Jar 
Was  gallant  Captain  Tlioinpson  Tar  ■ 
And  (-ivliat  was  I'ery  wrong,  /  think,) 
He  marked  liimself  with  India  ink. 

''He  boldly  sailed,  '  'J'lie  Soaking  Sue' 
When  angry  gales  and  tempests  blew, 
And  even  from  the  nor-nor-east 
He  did  ?i't  mind  \-)n  in  the  least. 

"Now,  Captain  Parker  Piteh's  sloop 
Was  called  '  The  Coay  Chickencoop ' — 
A  truly  comfortable  craft 
With  ample  state-rooms  fo>-e  and  aft. 

"No  foolish  enstoms  (f  the  deep, 
Like  '  watches, '  robbed  his  crew  of  sleep  ; 
That  estimable  lot  of  men 
Were  all  in  bed  at  half-past  ten. 

"At  seven  bells,  one  stormy  day. 
Bold  Captain  Tar  came  by  that  way, 
And  in  a  voice  extremely  coarse 
He  roared  'A  hoy  I'  till  he  was  hoarse. 

"  Next  morning  of  his  own  accord 
This  able  seaman  came  aboard. 
And  made  the  following  remark 
Concerning  Captain  Pitch's  bark: 

'  Avast  r  savs  he,  •Belay!     ]\'liat  cheer! 
How  comes  this  little  wessel  here  f 
Come,  tnmble  np  yonr  crew,''  says  he, 

'  A  nd  navigate  a  bit  with  me  !  ' 

"Says  Captain  Pitch,  "/  can't  refuse 
To  join  yon  on  a  friendly  cruise  ; 
But  you  'II  oblige  me.  Captain  Tar, 
By  not  a-taking  of  me  far.' 

"At  this  reply  friim  Captain  Pitch, 
Bold  Thompson  gai'e  himself  a  liitcli ; 
It  cut  him  to  the  heart  to  find 
.4  seaman  in  this  frame  of  mind. 

"  '  A-vast !  '  says  he;  'We  'II  bear  away 
For  Madagascar  and  Bombay, 
Then  down  the  coast  to  Yncatan, 
Kamtschatka,  Guinea,  and  Japan. 

"  '  Stand  off  for  Egypt,  Turkey,  Spain, 
Australia,  and  the  Spanish  Main, 
Then  through  the  nor-west  passage  for 
Van  Dieman's  Land  and  Labrador.' 
Vol.  XII.  — 22. 


"Says  Captain  Pitch:  '■The  ocean  swell 
Makes  me  exceedingly  un-well. 
And,  Captain  Tar,  before  we  start. 
Pray  join  me  in  a  friendly  tart.' 

"And  shall  I  go  and  take  and  hide 
The  sneaking  trick  that  Parker  tried? 
Oh  !  no.    I  7'cry  much  prefer 
To  state  his  actions  as  they  were  : 

"With  marmalade  he  jirst  began 
To  tempt  that  bluff  sea-faring  man, 
Then  fed  him  all  the  afternoon 
With  custard  in  a  table-spoon. 

"No  mariner,  however  tone;!:. 
Can  thrive  upon  this  kind  of  stuff; 
And  Thompson  soon  appeared  to  be 
A  feeble-minded  child  of  three. 


"He  cried  for  cakes  and  lollipops — 
He  played  with  dolls  and  humming  tops  — 
He  even  ceased  to  roar  'I'm  blowcd !  ' 
And  shook  a  7-attlc,  laughed,  and  crowed. 
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"  IV/u-n  Parker  saw  tlic  seamen  gaze 
Upoji  the  Captain's  cunning  ways. 
Base  envy  titrilled  Iiim  through  and  thj-ough 
And  he  became  a  cliild  of  two. 

^'  Norn,  Thompson  had  in  his  employ  * 
A  mate,  two  seamen,  and  a  boy ; 
The  mate  was  fond  as  he  could  be 
Of  babies,  and  he  says,  says  he, 

"  '  IVhy,  messmates,  at  we're  all  agreed 
Sea-bathing  is  the  thing  they  need ; 
Let's  drop  these  hinfants  off  the  quarter/' 
— (They  did,  in  fourteen  fathom  water)." 

Just  as  Davy  finished  these  verses,  he  discovered 
to  his  alarm  that  he  was  sinking  into  the  beach  as 
though  the  sand  were  running  down  through  an 
hour-glass,  and  before  he  could  make  any  ciTort  to 
save  himself,  he  had  gone  completely  through  and 
found  himself  lying  flat  on  his  back  with  tall  grass 
waving  about  him. 

Chapter  XIII. 

THE  END  OF  THE  BELIEVING  VOYAGE. 

When  Davy  sat  up  and  looked  around  him,  he 
found  himself  in  a  beautiful  meadow  with  the  sun 
shining  brightly  on  the  grass  and  the  wild-flowers. 
The  air  was  filled  with  dainty  colored  insects  dart- 
ing about  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  chirping 
cheerily  as  they  flew,  and  at  a  little  distance  the 
Goblin  was  sitting  on  the  grass  attentively  exam- 
ining a  great,  struggling  creature  that  he  was  hold- 
ing down  by  its  wings. 

"  I  suppose," — said  the  Goblin,  as  if  Davy's 
sudden  appearance  was  the  most  ordinary  thing  in 
the  world, — "  I  suppose  that  this  is  about  the  fun- 
niest bug  that  flies." 

"What  is  it  ? "  said  Davy,  cautiously  edging  away. 

"  It 's  a  cricket-bat,"  said  the  Goblin,  rapping 
familiarly  with  his  knuckles  on  its  hard  shell. 
"  His  body  is  like  a  boot-jack,  and  his  wings  are 
like  a  pair  of  umbrellas." 

"But,  you  know,  a  cricket-bat  is  something  to 
play  with  ! "  said  Davy,  surprised  at  the  Goblin's 
ignorance. 

"Well,  voit  may  play  with  it  if  you  like.  / 
don't  want  to  !  "  said  the  Goblin,  carelessly  tossing 
the  great  creature  over  to  Davy,  and  walking  away. 

The  cricket-bat  made  a  swoop  at  Davy,  knock- 
ing him  over  like  a  feather,  and  then  with  a  loud 
snort,  flew  away  across  the  meadow.  It  dashed 
here  and  there  at  flying  things  of  every  kind,  and 
turning  on  its  side,  knocked  them,  one  after 
another,  quite  out  of  sight,  and  finally,  to  Davy's 
great  relief,  disappeared  in  a  distant  wood. 


"Come  on!  come  on!"  cried  a  voice;  and 
Davy,  looking  across  the  meadow,  saw  the  Goblin 
beckoning  vigorously  to  him,  apparently  in  great 
excitement. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Davy,  pushing  his 
way  through  the  thick  grass. 

"  Oh,  my  !  oh,  my  !  "  shrieked  the  Goblin,  who 
was  almost  bursting  with  laughter.  "  Here 's  that 
literary  hack  again  !  " 

Davy  peered  through  a  clump  of  bushes  and 
discovered  a  large  red  animal  with  white  spots  on 
its  sides,  clumsily  rummaging  about  in  the  tall 
grass  and  weeds.  Its  appearance  was  so  formi- 
dable that  he  was  just  about  whispering  to  the  Gob- 
lin, "Let's  run!"  when  the  monster  raised  its 
head  and,  after  gazing  about  for  an  instant,  gave  a 
loud,  triumphant  whistle. 

"  Why,  it 's  Ribsy  !  "  cried  Davy,  running  for- 
ward. "  It 's  Ribsy,  only  he  's  grown  enorm- 
ously fat." 

It  was  Ribsy,  indeed,  eating  with  all  his  might. 
The  name  on  his  side  was  twisted  about  be- 
yond all  hope  of  making  it  out,  and  his  collar 
had  quite  disappeared  in  a  deep  crease  about  his 
neck.  In  fact,  his  whole  appearance  was  so  alarm- 
ing that  Davy  anxiously  inquired  of  him  what  he 
had  been  eating. 

"  Everything  !  "  said  Ribsy  enthusiastically. 
"  Grass,  nuts,  bugs,  birds,  and  berries  !  All  of 
'em  taste  good.  I  could  eat  both  of  you,  easily," 
he  added,  glaring  hungrily  down  upon  Davy  and 
the  Goblin. 

"  Try  that  fellow  first,"  said  the  Goblin,  pointing 
to  a  large  round  insect  that  went  flying  by,  hum- 
ming like  a  top.  Ribsy  snapped  at  itand  swallowed 
it,  and  the  next  instant  disappeared  with  a  tremen- 
dous explosion  in  a  great  cloud  of  smoke. 

"What  was  that?"  said  Davy,  in  a  terrified 
whisper. 

"A  Hum  Bug,"  said  the  Goblin  calmly.  "When 
a  cab-horse  on  a  vacation,  talks  about  eating  you,  a 
Hum  Bug  is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  take  the  conceit 
out  of  him.  They  're  loaded,  you  see,  and  they 
go  booming  along  as  innocently  as  you  please,  but 
if  you  touch  'em — why,  '  there  you  are  n't!'  as 
the  Hole-keeper  says." 

"  The  Hole-keeper  is  n't  himself  any  more,"  said 
Davy  mournfully. 

"Not  altogether  himself,  but  somewhat,"  said 
a  voice  ;  and  Da\  y,  looking  around,  was  astonished 
to  find  the  Hole-keeper  standing  beside  him.  He 
was  a  most  extraordinary-looking  object,  being 
nothing  but  Davy's  parcel  marked,  "  CONFEX- 
lONRY,"  with  arms  and  legs  and  a  head  to  it. 
At  the  sight  of  him  the  Goblin  fell  flat  on  his  back, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  I  'm  C|uite  aware  that  my  appearance  is  not 
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prepossessing,"  said  the  Hole-keeper,  with  a  scorn- 
ful look  at  the  Goblin.  "  In  fact,  I 'm  nothing  but 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  '■plain,'  and  the  price  is  n't 
worth  mentioning." 

"  But  how  did  you  ever  come  to  be  alive  again, 
at  all,"  said  Davy. 


-keeper,  "  the  truth  of  the 
went  away,  the  Cockalo- 


"Well,"  said  the  Hoi 
matter  is  that  after  you 
rum  fell  to  reading  the 
Vacuum;  and  if  you  '11 
believe  it,  there  was 
n't  a  word  in  it  about 
my  going  back  into  the 
raw  material. " 

"Ido  believe  that," 
said  Davy ;  but  the 
Hole-keeper,  without 
noticing  the  interrup- 
tion, went  on  : 

"  Then,  of  course,  I 
got  up  and  came  away. 
Meanwhile,  the  Cock- 
alorum is  filling  him- 
self with  information. " 

"  1  don't  think  he  '11 
find  much  in  your 
book,"  said  Davy, 
laughing. 

"  Ah  !  but  just  think 
of  the  lots  and  lots  of 
things  he  ivon/  find," 
exclaimed  the  Hole- 
keeper.  "  Everything 
he  does  n't  find  in  it 
is  something  worth 
knowing.  By  the  way, 
your  friend  seems  to 
be  having  some  sort  of 
a  fit.  Give  him  some 
dubbygrums,"  and 
with  this,  the  Hole- 
keepsr  stalked  pom- 
pously away. 

"  The  smell  of  sugar 
always  gives  me  the 
craw-craws,"  said  the 
Goblin,  in  a  stifled 
voice,  rolling  on  the 
ground,  and  keeping 
his  hands  over  his  face. 
"  Get  me  some  water." 

"  I  have  n't  anything  to  get  it  in 
helpless!)-. 

"There's  a  buttercup  behind  you,"  groaned 
the  Goblin,  and  Davy,  turning,  saw  a  buttercup 
growing  on  a  stem  almost  as  tall  as  he  was  himself 
He  picked  it,  and  hurried  away  across  the  meadow 


to  look  for  water,  the  buttercup,  meanwhile,  grow- 
ing in  his  hand  in  a  surprising  manner,  until  il 
became  a  full-sized  tea-cup,  with  a  handle  con- 
veniently growing  on  one  side.  Davy,  however, 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing 
that  he  would  not  have  been  greatly  surprised  if 
a  saucer  had  also  made  its  appearance. 

Presently  he  came  upon  a  sparkling  littli;  spring, 


DAW    FALLS    INTO    THE    ELASTIC    SI'UING.    (SEE    NEXT  PAGE.) 


said  Davy, 


gently  bubbling  up  in  a  marshy  place  with  higli 
sedgy  grass  growing  about  it,  and  being  a  very  neat 
little  boy,  he  took  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  and 
carefully  picked  his  way  over  the  oozy  ground  to 
the  edge  of  the  spring  itself  He  was  just  bending 
over  to  dip  the  cup  into  the  spring,  when  the 
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ground  under  his  feet  began  trembling  like  jelly, 
and  then,  giving  itself  a  convulsive  shake,  threw 
him  head-foremost  into  the  water. 

For  a  moment  Davy  had  a  very  curious  sensation 
as  though  his  head  and  his  arms  and  his  legs  were 
all  trying  to  got  inside  of  his  jacket,  and  then  he 
came  sputtering  to  the  top  of  the  water  and  scram- 
bled ashore.  To  his  astonishment  he  saw  that  the 
spring  had  spread  itself  out  into  a  little  lake,  and 


that  the  sedge-grass  had  grown  to  an  enormous 
height  and  was  waving  far  above  his  head.  Then 
he  was  startled  by  a  tremendous  roar  of  laughter, 
and  looking  around,  he  saw  the  Goblin,  who  was 
now  apparently  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  standing 
beside  the  spring. 

"  Oh,  my  !  "  cried  the  Goblin,  in  an  uncontroll- 
able fit  of  merriment.  "  Another  minute  and  you 
would  n't  have  been  bigger  than  a  peanut  !  " 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  me  ?  "  said  Davy,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it  all. 

"  Matter  ?  "  cried  the  Goblin.  "  Why,  your 've 
been  and  gone  and  fallen  into  an  Elastic  Spring, 
that 's  all.  If  you 'd  got  in  at  stretch  tide,  early  in 
the  morning,  you 'd  have  been  a  perfect  giraffe,  but 
you  got  in  at  shrink  tide  and  —  oh,  my!  oh,  my  !  " 
and  here  he  went  off  into  another  fit  of  laughter. 

"  1  don't  think  it's  anything  to  laugh  at,"  cried 
Davy,  w-ith  the  tears  starting  to  his  eyes,  "  and  I  'ni 
sure  I  don't  know  what  1  'm  going  to  do." 

"Oh!  don't  worry  "  said  the  Goblin,  good-nat- 
uredly. "  I  '11  take  a  dip  myself,  just  to  be  com- 
panionable, and  to-morrow  morning  we  can  get 
back  to  any  size  you  like." 


"  I  wish  you 'd  take  these  in  with  you  "  said  Davy, 
pointing  to  his  shoes  and  stockings.  "They're 
big  enough  now  for  Badorful." 

"  All  right  !  "  cried  the  Goblin.  "  Here  we  go  ;  " 
and  taking  the  shoes  and  stockings  in  his  hand  he 
plunged  into  the  spring,  and  a  moment  afterward 
scrambled  out  exactly  Davy's  size. 

"  Now,  that's  what  I  call  a  nice,  tidy  size,"  said 
the  Goblin  complacently,  while  Davy  was  squeezing 
his  feet  into  his  wet  shoes. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  a  ride 
on  a  field-mouse  ?  " 

"That  will  be  glorious  !  " 
said  Davy. 

"  Well,  there  goes  the 
sun,"  said  the  Goblin;  "it 
will  be  moonlight  present- 
ly," and  as  he  spoke,  the  sun 
went  down  with  a  boom  like 
a  distant  gun  and  left  them 
in  the  dark.  The  next  mo- 
ment a  beautiful  moon  rose 
above  the  trees  and  beamed 
down  pleasantly  upon  them, 
and  the  Goblin,  taking  Davy 
by  the  hand,  led  him  into 
the  wood. 

"  Freckles,"  said  the  Gob- 
lin, "  what  time  is  it?" 

They  were  now  in  the 
densest  part  of  the  wood, 
where  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  on  a  little  pool  with  rushes  growing  about 
it,  and  the  Goblin  was  speaking  to  a  large  toad. 

"  Forty  croaks,"  said  the  Toad,  in  a  husky 
whisper  ;  and  then,  as  a  frog  croaked  in  the  pool, 
he  added:  "That  makes  it  forty-one.  The 
Snoopers  have  come  in,  and  Thimbletoes  is  shak- 
ing in  his  boots."  And  with  these  words  the  Toad 
coughed,  and  then  hopped  heavily  away. 
"  What  does  he  mean?  "  whispered  Davy. 
"  He  means  that  the  Fairies  are  here,  and  that 
means  that  we  wont  get  our  ride,"  said  the  Gob- 
lin, rather  sulkil)-. 

"  And  wdio  is  Thimbletoes  ?  "  said  Davy. 
"  He 's  the  Prime  Minister,"  said  the  Goblin. 
"  You  see,  if  any  one  of  the  Snoopers  finds  out 
something  the  Queen  did  n't  know  before,  out 
goes  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Snooper  pops 
into  his  boots.  Thimbletoes  does  n't  fancy  that, 
you  know,  because  the  Prime  Minister  has  all  the 
honey  he  wants,  b)'  way  of  a  salary.  No«-,  here 's 
the  mouse-stable,  and  don't  you  speak  a  word, 
mind  !  " 

As  the  Goblin  said  this,  they  came  upon  a  little 
thatched  building,  about  the  size  of  a  baby-house. 
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standing  just  beyond  the  pool;  and  the  Goblin, 
cautiously  pushing  open  the  door,  stole  noiselessly 
in,  with  Davy  following  at  his  heels,  trembling 
with  excitement. 

The  little  building  was  curiously  lighted  up  by 
a  vast  number  of  fire-llies,  hung  from  the  ceiling 
by  loops  of  cobweb  ;  and  Davy  could  see  several 
spiders  hurrying  about  among  them  and  stirring 
them  up  when  the  light  grew  dim.  The  field-mice 
were  stabled  in  little  stalls  on  either  side,  each 
one  with  his  tail  neatly  tied  in  a  bow-knot  to  a 
ring  at  one  side  ;  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
stable  was  a  buzzing  throng  of  fairies,  with  their 
shining  clothes  and  gauzy  wings  sparkling  beauti- 
fully in  the  soft  light.  Just  beyond  them  Davy 
saw  the  Queen  sitting  on  a  raised  throne,  with  a 
little  mullen-stalk  for  a  scepter,  and  beside  her 
was  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a  terrible  state  of  agi- 
tation. 

'•'Now,    here  's   this    Bandybug,"  the  Prime 
Minister  was  saying.    "  What  does  !ic  know  about 
untying  the  knots  in 
a  cord  of  wood  ?  " 

"  Nothing  !  "  said 
the  Queen,  positive- 
ly. "Absolutely 
nothing. " 

'"And  then,"  con- 
tinued the  Prime 
Minister,  "  the  idea 
of  his  presuming  to 
tell  your  Gossamer 
Majesty  that  he  can 
hear  the  bark  of  the 
dogwood  trees  " 

"  Bosh  !  "  cried 
the  Queen.  "Paint 
him  with  raspberry 
jam  and  put  him  to 
bed  in  a  bee-hive. 
That  '11  make  him 
smart,  at  all  events." 

Here  the  Prime 
Minister  began 
dancing  about  in  an 
ecstasy,  until  the 
Queen  knocked  him 
over  with  the  mul- 
len-stalk, and  shout- 
ed, "  Silence  !  and  plenty  of  it,  too.  Bring  in 
Berrylegs." 

Berrylegs,  who  proved  to  be  a  wiry  little  fairy, 
with  a  silver  coat  and  tight,  cherry-colored  trousers, 
was  immediately  brought  in.  His  little  wings 
fairly  bristled  with  defiance,  and  his  manner,  as  he 
stood  before  the  Queen,  was  so  impudent  that  Davy 
felt  morallv  certain  there  was  going  to  be  a  scene. 


"May  it  please  your  Transparent  Highness — " 
began  Berrylegs. 

"  Skip  all  that  !  "  interrupted  the  Queen, 
flourishing  her  mullen-stalk. 

"Skip,  yourself!"  said  Berrylegs,  boldly,  in 
reply.  "  Don't  you  suppose  1  know  how  to  talk 
to  a  queen  !  " 

The  Queen  turned  very  pale,  and  after  a  hurried 
consultation  with  the  Prime  Minister,  said,  faintly, 
"  Have  it  your  own  way,"  and  Berrylegs  began 
again. 

"May  it  please  your  Transparent  Highness, 
I 've  found  out  how  the  needles  get  into  the  hay- 
stacks." 

As  Berrylegs  said  this,  a  terrible  commotion 
arose  at  once  among  the  Fairies.  The  Prime 
Minister  cried  out,  "Oh,  come,  I  say!  That's 
not  fair,  you  know,"  and  the  Queen  became  so 
agitated  that  she  began  taking  great  bites  off  the 
end  of  the  inuUcn-stalk  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way; 
and  Davy  noticed  that  the  Goblin,  m  his  excite- 
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ment,  was  trying  to  climb  up  on  one  of  the  mouse- 
stalls  so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  w  hat  was  going 
on.  At  last  the  Queen,  whose  mouth  was  now 
quite  filled  with  bits  of  the  mullen-stalk,  mumbled, 
"  Get  to  the  point." 

"  It  ought  to  be  a  sharp  one,  being  about  nee- 
dles," said  the  Prime  Minister,  attempting  a  joke 
with  a  feeble  laugh,  but  no  one  paid  the  slightest 
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attention  to  him ;  and  Berrylegs,  who  was  now 
positively  sweUing  with  importance,  called  out  in 
a  loud  voice:  "It  comes  from  using  sewing-ma- 
chines when  they  sow  the  hay-sced  ! " 

The  Prime  Minister  gave  a  shriek  and  fell  fiat 
on  his  face,  and  the  Oueen  began  jumping  frantic- 
ally up  and  down  and  beating  about  on  all  sides 
of  her  with  the  end  of  the  mullen-stalk,  when 
suddenly  a  large  cat  walked  into  the  stable  and 
the  Fairies  fled  in  all  directions,  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  cat,  and  Davy,  forgetting  entirely 
the  Goblin's  caution,  exclaimed,  "Why!  it's 
Solomon  !  " 

The  next  instant  the  lights  disappeared,  and 
Davy  found  himself  in  total  darkness,  with  Solo- 
mon's eyes  shining  at  him  like  two  balls  of  fire. 
There  was  a  confused  sound  of  sobs  and  cries  and 
ihe  squeaking  of  mice,  among  which  could  be 
lieard  the  Goljlin's  voice  crying,  "  Davy  !  Davy  !  " 
in  a  reproachful  way;  then  the  eyes  disappeared, 
and  a  moment  afterward  the  stable  was  lifted  off 
the  ground  and  violently  shaken. 

"That's  Solomon,  trying  to  get  at  the  mice," 
thought  Davy.  "  1  wish  the  old  thing  had  staid 
away  ! "  he  added  aloud,  and  as  he  said  this  the 
little  stable  was  broken  all  to  bits,  and  he  found 
himself  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the  forest. 

THE 


The  moon  had  disappeared,  and  snow  was  fall- 
ing rapidly,  and  the  sound  of  distant  chimes 
reminded  Davy  that  it  must  be  past  midnight,  and 
that  Christmas-day  had  come.  Solotiion's  eyes 
were  shining  in  the  darkness  like  a  pair  of  coach- 
lamps,  and  as  Davy  sat  looking  at  them,  a  ruddy 
light  began  to  glow  between  them,  and  presently 
the  figure  of  the  Goblin  appeared  dressed  in  scar- 
let, as  when  he  had  first  come.  The  reddish  light 
was  shining  through  his  stomach  again,  as  though 
the  coals  had  been  fanned  into  life  once  more,  and 
as  Davy  gazed  at  him  it  grew  brighter  and  stronger, 
and  finally  burst  into  a  blaze.  Then  Solomon's 
eyes  gradually  took  the  form  of  great  brass  balls, 
and  presently  the  figure  of  the  long-lost  Colonel 
came  into  view  just  above  them,  aflectionately 
hugging  his  clock.  He  was  gazing  mournfully 
down  upon  the  poor  Goblin,  who  was  now  blazing 
like  a  dry  chip,  and  as  the  light  of  the  fire  grew 
brighter  and  stronger,  the  trees  about  slowly  took 
the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  fire-place  with  a  high 
mantel-shelf  above  it,  and  then  Davy  found  him- 
self curled  up  in  the  big  easy-chair,  with  his  dear 
old  grandmother  bending  over  him,  and  saying, 
gently,  "  Davy  !  Davy!  Come  and  have  some  din- 
ner, my  dear." 

In  fact,  the  Believing  Voyage  was  ended. 

END. 
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LIESEL. 
By  Mrs.  Julia  Schayer. 


If  )  0u  had  been  in  a  eertain  little  CkTnian  \-illaye 
one  summer  morning  many  years  ago,  and  had 
strolled  along  by  the  hedge  which  separated  old 
Brigitta's  garden  from  the  high-road,  you  would 
surely  have  thought  that  a  dozen  linnets  and  finches 
were  sittingon  the  same  bough,  all  singing  together 
on  a  wager.  But  it  was  only  Liesel,  Brigitta's  grand- 
child, on  her  way  from  the  castle,  where  she  had 
been  to  get  the  soup  which,  by  the  gracious  count- 
ess's orders,  wasmadeevery  day  in  the  great  kitchen 
for  the  poor,  bedridden  old  woman. 

Looking  at  her  as  she  tripped  along  in  her  red 
dress,  blue  apron  and  white  kerchief,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  poor  people  were  strengthened  in 
their  belief  that  the  child  born  on  a  Sunday,  as 
Liesel  was,  is  under  Heaven's  special  care. 

True,  she  had  been  an  orphan  since  her  baby- 
hood, and  poor  indeed,  so  far  as  w-orldly  riches  go  ; 
but,  for  a  lovely  face,  a  sweet  voice,  a  wise  little 
head,  and  a  happy  disposition,  Liesel's  match 
would  have  been  hard  to  find.  The  whole  village 
was  fond  of  Liesel,  and  as  she  passed,  singing  on  her 
way,  every  one  had  a  smile  and  a  Gn'iss  Gott .'  " 
("God  bless  you!")  for  the  sweet  child.  The 
grimy  blacksmith  stopped  hammering  to  gaze  after 
her,  and  the  red-headed  baker's  boy  dropped  two 
or  three  of  the  loaves  he  was  carrying,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  catch  her  eyes.  Even  the  grandmother's 
wrinkled  face  brightened  as  Liesel  entered  the 
small,  dim  room  like  a  burst  of  sunshine,  and  she 
ate  the  good  soup  Liesel  had  brought  with  a 
relish, —  grumbling,  however,  from  force  of  habit, 
at  every  mouthful. 

'•Oh,  my  poor  back  !  If  only  I  might  have  a 
sup  of  wine  now  and  then  to  strengthen  me  !  Oh, 
if  my  good  son  had  lived!  "  and  so  on  and  on  in 
one  weary  strain. 

'■  Have  patience.  Granny!"  Liesel  said,  smiling 
mysteriously  as  she  patted  the  wrinkled  cheek. 
"The  wine  may  come  yet.    Who  knows?" 

"  Who  knows,  indeed  ?  "  snapped  the  poor  creat- 
ure. "Where  should  it  come  from?  Tell  me 
that?  You  have  found  the  gokk-n  goose,  perhaps  !  " 

Liesel  smiled  still  more  mysteriously.  "Was 
n't  I  born  on  a  Sunday  ? "  she  said,  with  a  gay 
little  laugh. 

"  Small  luck  it  has  brought  you  so  far  !  "  mut- 
tered old  Brigitta,  not  to  be  coaxed  out  of  her 
determination  to  be  uncomfortable. 

"  The  luck  will  come  so/zw  time,  dear  Granny  !  " 
declared  Liesel,  bustling  about  her  morning  tasks 


with  unusual  haste.  The  old  woman  eyed  her 
sharply  a  moment,  but  said  nothing,  and  fell 
asleep  at  last,  in  spite  of  herself.  Then  Liesel, 
who  had  made  everything  cozy  and  neat,  laid  the 
old  leather-bound  Bible,  horn-bowed  spectacles, 
and  coarse  knitting-work  on  a  stool  by  the  bedside, 
and  taking  a  little  covered  basket  from  a  peg,  left 
the  cottage. 

Before  the  door  a  few  geese  were  paddling  in  a 
dirty  pool ;  but  at  sight  of  Liesel  they  set  up  a  loud 
gobbling,  and  leaving  the  puddle,  waddled  on  be- 
fore her  to  the  goose-common  outside  the  village. 
Just  above  the  edge  of  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  a  queer-looking  object,  resembling  a  bunch  of 
sere  grass,  could  be  seen  moving  about.  With  a 
hearty  cry  of  "Hey,  Dick-Kopf!"  Liesel  ran 
toward  the  rock;  when  the  strange  object  rose  a 
few  inches  higher,  revealing  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
head  of  a  boy  —  a  broad-faced,  good-natured-look- 
ing boy,  dressed  in  wide  yellow  trousers  drawn  very 
high  over  a  coarse  linen  shirt,  and  kept  in  place  by 
horn  buttons  of  prodigious  size.  He  greeted  Liesel 
with  a  wide  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"  Dick-Kopf!  "  cried  the  little  girl,  quite  out  of 
breath,  "only  listen!  There  is  to  be  a  grand 
dinner  at  the  castle  to-day ;  and  Christine,  the 
cook,  who  is  so  kind  to  me  always,  has  begged 
me  to  bring  her  mushrooms,  for  she  has  not 
enough,  and  was  going  on  —  I  tell  you  —  at  a 
great  rate.  Quite  in  a  French  rage,  1  suppose  it 
was.  W'ell,  listen,  I  tell  you  !  "  she  repeated, 
quite  needlessly,  as  Dick-Kopf  was  open-mouthed 
with  eager  attention,  "she  has  promised  me 
money  —  moncv .'  Do  you  hear,  boy  ?  And  if  you 
will  look  after  my  geese  until  1  return,  I  will  give 
you  a  penny — perhaps  more!"  she  added,  with 
the  air  of  a  great  banker. 

Dick-Kopf,  whose  real  name,  by  the  way,  was 
Wilhelm,  scratched  his  ear  and  regarded  her  with 
an  injured  air. 

"Go,  Diddchcn  .'  Go,  of  course,"  he  said,  re- 
proachfully.    "  I  don't  want  your  money." 

"  Stupid  boy  !  "  cried  Liesel,  giving  him  a  play- 
ful slap.  "  We  shall  see  about  that.  Good-bye, 
then  !  "  and  awav  she  ran,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
Dick-Kopf's  sight  in  the  fir  wood  beyond  the 
common.  It  seemed  ages  to  the  patient,  waiting 
boy,  before  Liesel's  pretty  figure  again  appeared, 
although  it  was,  in  fact,  but  two  hours.  She  came 
running  toward  him,  quite  rosy  and  breathless 
with   fatigue   and   excitement,  her   blue  apron 
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gathered  tightly  in  one  hand,  and  bulging  out 
in  a  way  which  made  Dick-Kopf  smile  even  more 
expansively  than  usual. 

"  Ah !  "  he  cried,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  fix- 
ing his  small  eyes  upon  the  apron  as  if  they  would 
bore  holes  in  it,  "  what  have  you  there  ?  " 

"That  is  for  you  to  guess,"  said  Liesel,  with 
an  important  air. 

"  SetiDiteln  /"  (''wheaten  rolls  !  ")  ventured  the 
boy,  after  deep  reflection. 

"Nun  (well),  1  must  confess,"  said  the  girl, 
affecting  great  surprise,  as  she  produced  several 
of  those  tempting  little  wheaten  rolls,  "  you  are 
not  so  stupid  as  one  might  have  imagined.  What 
else  ? " 

Dick-Kopf,  apparently  quite  pleased  with  his 
doubtful  compliment,  glowed  with  anticipation. 
"  Apple  cakes  !  "  he  cried. 

"Nonsense!"    Liesel   said,    loftily.  "Apple 
cakes  at  this  season  !    Try  again." 
"  Poppy-seed  cakes  !  " 
"No."' 

"Almond  cakes!"  shouted  the  boy,  quite  be- 
side himself. 

"Why  not?"  Liesel  said  coolly,  displaying  a 
number  of  those  delicate  creations  of  the  pastry- 
cook. "  Come,  let  us  sit  here  in  the  shade  of  t!ie 
rock  and  eat.    I  am  quite  used  up." 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  sun  shone  that  day  on  a  hap- 
pier pair  than  those  two,  as  they  chatted  and 
laughed  over  the  goodies  which  so  seldom  inter- 
rupted their  daily  fare  of  black  bread  and  cheese. 

For  some  moments,  although  it  was  evident  that 
Liesel  was  full  of  her  adventures  since  leaving 
Dick-Kopf,  there  was  less  talking  than  eating ; 
but  at  length,  having  reached  a  point  where  speech 
was  possible,  she  shook  the  crumbs  from  her  apron 
and  began : 

"  You  see,"  said  Liesel,  "  I  was  a  long  time 
getting  my  basket  filled;  and  though  1  took  a 
short  cut  to  the  castle,  I  saw  by  the  clock  I  was 
late,  and  I  quite  forgot  myself  and  began  running 
with  all  my  might  across  the  court,  and,  turning  a 
corner, —  what  do  you  think?  1  ran  plump 
against  a  gentleman  !  " 

"  No  !  "  cried  Dick-Kopf,  aghast. 

"As  1  live!  "  Liesel  responded,  with  smothered 
laughter.  '■  1  thought  for  a  moment  1  should  die 
with  fear.  1  dared  not  look  up,  but  stood  there 
curtsying  as  fast  as  1  could,  and  then  the  gentle- 
man cried  out  in  such  a  big  voice,  '  Hiindei  t- 
tausend-doiiiicr-iiU'ttL-r-iwcIi-cin-nial  /  What  have 
we  here?'  'If  you  please,  gracious  sir,'  said  1, 
all  of  a  tremble,  'it 's  mushrooms  for  the  cook.' 
And  then,  if  you  '11  believe  me,  he  began  laughing, 
although  I  can't  imagine  why  ;  and  I  looked  up  and 
saw  that  he  was  a  very  fine  old  gentleman,  ver\- 


kind-looking  and  splendid,   with  a  great  jewel 

shining  on  his  breast,  and  then  " 

"  lYiin  .'  And  then  ?  "  said  Dick-Kopf,  as  Liesel 
paused. 

'•Well,  and  then,"  slie  went  on,  laughing  and 
blushing,  "he  said  something  about  my  eyes,  and 
said  he  was  sure  I  was  the  little  maiden  he  had 
heard  singing  behind  a  hedge  in  the  village,  and 
asked  me  such  a  lot  of  queer  questions  !  —  until  I 
thought  of  Christine  and  the  mushrooms,  and  I 
began  to  be  uneasy,  not  daring  to  run  away,  you 
know,  and  he  must  have  guessed  this,  for  he  sent 
me  off  at  last.  When  1  came  to  the  kitchen,  things 
were  in  a  great  state,  1  can  tell  you  !  Christine 
was  quite  purple  in  the  face,  and  was  screaming  at 
the  maids  and  shaking  her  spoon  at  them  enough 
to  scare  one,  but  nobody  seemed  to  mind.  And 
oh,  the  fine  things  1  saw  preparing  for  the  dinner  I 
Bettine  took  me  to  the  housekeeper,  who  paid  me 
for  the  mushrooms,  and  took  me  to  the  countess, 
who  was  having  her  hair  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
was  covered  with  a  great  silken  mantle.  She  was 
so  sweet  and  kind  !  She  asked  after  Grandmother, 
and  ordered  the  housekeeper  to  give  me  a  bottle  of 
red  wine  for  her.  Only  fancy  !  And  then  Chris- 
tine gave  me  these  nice  things,  and  I  ran  home 
quick  with  the  wine,  and  then  hastened  here. 
And  that  is  all  !  " 

Dick-Kopf,  who  had  reached  his  last  crumb  of 
almond  cake,  became  at  this  juncture  cjuite  mel- 
ancholy. 

Ach  du  licbcf!''  ("  O  thou  dear  one!")  he 
sighed,  "  and  great  people  dine  like  that  every 
day  in  the  year,  if  they  choose  !  Only  think, 
Liesel !  Five  meals  a  day  and  nothing  to  do ! 
What  a  beautiful  way  to  live  !  " 
Liesel  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"Pfiii!  Greedy  boy  !"  she  cried.  "One should 
not  live  merely  to  eat !  " 

"N  —  no,  perhaps  not,"  assented  Dick-Kopf, 
but  with  hesitation.  "  Say,  Liesel,  would  not  you 
like  to  be  a  fine  lady  ?  " 

"la  great  lady  ?  Nonsense  !  "  laughed  the  little 
girl.  "  Every  one  to  his  own  station,  say  1  !  "  she 
added,  with  one  of  her  wise  looks.  "  1  am  not  fit 
for  such  a  life." 

"  Why  not?  "  persisted  Dick-Kopf.  "  You  are 
far  prettier  than  that  proud  little  Adelberta  up 
yonder  at  the  castle  !  " 

"  The  idea,"  cried  Liesel,  ''  of  comparing  me,  a 
peasant  child,  with  that  fine  little  lady  !  " 

"  Pooh  !  "  retorted  the  boy,  "fine  feathers  do  not 
make  fine  birds  !  One  would  think,  to  hear  you, 
that  those  people  were  made  of  different  flesh  and 
blood  from  us.  Why,"  went  on  the  boy,  with 
enthusiasm,  "look  at  your  hair  like  yellow  silk, 
and  your  eyes  and  complexion  " 
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"  Oh,"  interrupted  Liesel,  indifferently,  "  all  the 
girls  in  the  village  have  yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
That  is  nothing  to  boast  of,  I 'm  sure." 


LIESliL   LEAVES    DICK-KOPF    IN    CHARGE    OF    HER  GEESE. 


Bah  !  "  cried  Dick-Kopf,  shaking  his  flaxen 
mane,  "  so  have  I, — but  they  are  not  like  yours," 
he  added,  slyly ;  at  which  Liesel  laughed  again. 


She  was  always  laughing  at  Dick-Kopf,  and  nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  hear  her  laugh. 

"Would  n't  you  like  to  change  places  with 
J'yaii/cin  Adelberta, 
now,  for  instance,"  he 
said  again,  being  a  de- 
termined boy. 

"  Well,"  Liesel  an- 
swered, more  thought- 
fully, "  1  should  like 
to  read  her  books,  and 
learn  to  play  on  that 
splendid,  great  piano ; 
but  there  are  other 
things  I  should  not  like. 
1  'm  afraid  I  should  not 
like  to  wear  shoes  and 
gloves  all  the  time,  and 
walk  stiffly  along,  and 
never  climb  trees,  nor 
sit  on  the  grass,  and  I 
am  afraid — 1  know — 
I  should  not  like  that 
governess  !  You  should 
hear  her  scold,  if  the 
gracious  friiuleiii  stops 
to  speak  to  any  one. 
One  day  she  stopped 
in  the  court-yard  to 
show  me  a  beautiful 
wax  doll  with  real  hair, 
and  eyes  that  open  and 
shut ;  when  up  came 
Fraulein  Longenbeck, 
and  said  in  such  a  sharp 
\oice, '  'Come, gncidiges 
/'>'():«/f///( gracious  lady), 
that  is  not  proper!" 
And  she  took  the  doll 
from  my  hand." 

"Proper,  indeed!" 
remarked  Dick-Kopf, 
disrespectfully.  "But it 
would  be  different  with 
a  boy,  you  see  !  Ah,  I 
should  like  to  be  the 
young  count,  with  his 
toys,    and    pony,  and 

donkey-wagon   " 

"  And  Latin  books," 
put  in  Liesel,  laughing 
mischievously. 

Dick-Kopf    had  to 
smile,  too,  at  this. 
"  That  -i^'oii/d  be  hard,  I    confess,"  he  said, 
"but  if  /  am  stupid,  j'f//  are  clever  enough  for 
anvthing,  and  everv  one  savs  vou  were  born  tor 
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luck.  IJo  you  remember  what  the  old  gypsy  at  tlie 
fair  told  you  ?  " 

"About  my  becoming  rich  and  great?  Yes,  1 
remember  ;  but  what  person  of  sense  believes  in 
witches  and  fortune-tellers  nowadays  ? "  said  Liesel. 

"  /  do,"  declared  Dick-Kopf,  stoutly,  "  and  I  am 
a  person  of  sense  !  At  any  rate  1  believe  in  that 
one ;  for  did  n't  she  tell  me  I  was  going  to  meet 
with  great  misfortunes  soon,  and  did  n't  I  lose  my 
pocket-knife,  which  I  had  just  bought,  on  my  way 
home,  and  fall  over  a  stone  and  bruise  my  knee, 
and  get  my  cars  soundly  boxed  for  staying  so  long 
at  the  fair  ?  " 

Liesel  laughed  again. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "it  is  no  wonder yot/  believe 
in  fortune-tellers  after  all  that." 

In  this  way  the  good  comrades  chatted  away 
the  afternoon,  and  when  the  sun  was  going  down 
behind  the  hill,  in  such  splendor  that  the  windmill 
on  its  summit  looked  as  if  it  were  on  fire,  they 
called  their  geese  together  and  drove  them  gayly 
homeward. 

When  Dick-Kopf  went  to  bed  that  night,  a 
bright  three-penny  piece  fell  from  one  of  his 
pockets. 

"./r/^.-"'  cried  he,  in  great  wonder,  for  not  a 
word  had  been  said  on  the  subject,  "how  did  she 
get  that  into  my  pocket  without  my  knowing  it. 
She  is  a  smart  child,  that  Liesel! " 

Part  II. 

Liesel  went  daily  to  the  castle  for  the  soup,  and 
after  her  house-work  was  done,  spent  the  rest  of 
each  long  summer  day  on  the  goose-common  with 
Dick-Kopf  Every  day  she  had  something  new 
and  interesting  to  tell  him.  She  had  met  several 
times  the  kind  old  gentleman  (who  was  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  rich  and  eccentric  Prince 
Poniatowsky  himself);  and  each  time  he  had 
stopped  to  talk  with  her,  and  had  said  so  many 
droll  things  that,  through  much  laughing,  she  had 
lost  all  fear,  and  they  were  now  on  quite  friendly 
terms. 

"  You  see,"  she  explained  to  the  awe-stricken 
Dick-Kopf,  "  he  is  not  at  all  like  the  other  great 
people." 

"Has  he  giiien  you  anything?"  asked  that 
practical  youth,  on  one  occasion. 

"No,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Liesel,  coloring. 
"  He  sees  that  if  1  am  a  poor  child  I  am  no 
beggar  !  " 

"  You  are  a  queer  one,"  said  Dick-Kopf,  look- 
ing somewhat  aslramed ;  "but  1  believe  you  are 
right." 

The  castle  was  full  of  visitors  now  ;  for  a  grand 
review  was  to  take  place  in  the  neighborhood,  at 


which  the  king  himself  was  to  be  present.  Eveiy 
day  there  were  dinner-parties,  hunting-parties, 
balls,  and  fetes.  Good  Christine  took  care  that  her 
little  favorite  should  have  a  peep  at  the  elegantly 
spread  tables  and  the  ladies  in  full  dress,  and  even 
allowed  her  to  bring  Dick-Kopf  sometimes  and 
stand  at  an  open  window  of  the  grand  drawing- 
room  to  listen  to  the  music  and  watch  the  dancing. 
The  children  could  hardly  sleep  for  thinking  of  the 
things  they  saw  and  heard.  Sometimes,  as  they 
sat  tending  their  geese,  the  roll  of  wheels  and 
clatter  of  hoofs  would  reach  their  ears,  and  they 
would  run  to  the  roadside  to  gaze  at  the  carriages 
full  of  beautifully  dressed  ladies,  and  the  splendid 
officers  mounted  on  high-stepping  horses  and 
glittenng  with  golden  stars  and  crosses  and  em- 
broidery. 

"Ach/"  mcA  Dick-Kopf,  one  day.  "  That  is 
something  for  me  !  I  will  be  a  soldier,  too,  one 
of  these  days." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Liesel,  "  all  young  men  must 
be  soldiers  in  Germany." 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean,  though.  I  will  be 
a  great  soldier  !  An  officer  !  "  declared  the  boy. 
"  I  shall  kill  our  enemies  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands !  The  king  shall  hear  of  me,  and  send  for 
me  to  come  to  his  palace,  and  with  his  own  hand 
put  the  '  Iron  Cross  '  on  my  breast !  " 

"  That  would  be  very  grand,  no  doubt,"  assented 
Liesel,  "  only  I  would  not  kill  the  poor  fellows.  I 
would  only  frighten  them  very  mucli,  and  make 
them  prisoners." 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Dick-Kopf,  hotly.  "That 
is  a  girl's  notion  !  I  tell  you  they  must  be  killed !" 
And  he  flourished  his  crooked  stick,  and  looked  so 
fierce  that  Liesel  hardly  knew  him. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  suppose  many 
must  be  killed,  but  it  is  a  pity  for  their  wives  and 
children." 

"That  is  so,"  the  boy  answered,  less  fiercely; 
remembering  that  her  father  had  fallen  in  battle. 
"I'll  tell  you  what,  Liesel,"  he  added,  "I  will 
ask  each  one  I  capture  if  he  is  married,  and  shall 
only  kill  those  who  are  single." 

Liesel  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  "  You  are  a  good- 
hearted  boy,  Dick-Kopf,"  she  said. 

Old  Brigitta  had  seemed  so  comfortable  and 
cheerful  of  late  that  Liesel  believed  she  was  getting 
well;  but  one  morning  on  going  to  her  bedside  to 
wish  her,  as  usual,  Guten  nwrgcii"  ("good 
morning"),  she  found  the  poor  old  body  asleep 
in  ■■  the  sleep  which  knows  no  waking." 

It  was  a  bitter  grief, —  this  parting  from  her  only 
relative, — but  thanks  to  her  sweet  disposition,  the 
orphan  girl  had  many  friends  among  rich  and 
poor.  The  neighbors  gathered  around  her  with 
words  of  comfort,  and  the  school-master  took  her 
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to  bis  own  house  to  stay  until  after  tlic  funeral. 
It  was  then  decided  that,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
object,  and  Liesel  herself  was  more  than  willing, 
she  should  go  into  the  service  of  the  countess. 

Having  noticed  the  little  girl's  handy  ways  and 
pleasant  temper,  the  countess  thought  best  to 
train  her  for  the  position  of  lady's  maid,  and  for 
this  purpose  placed  her  in  the  hands  of  Henrietta, 
her  own  maid,  who  undertook  to  instruct  Liesel  in 
fine  sewing  and  such  other  duties  az  would  in 
time  be  required  of  her. 

This  sudden  change  in  her  mode  of  life  was  no 
doubt  the  best  thing  which  could  have  happened 
to  the  lonely  orphan ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
kind  though  every  one  was  to  her,  there  were  some 
things  which  Liesel  found  hard  to  bear.  To  the 
peasant  child,  used  to  a  free  open-air  existence,  it 
was  very  tiresome  to  sit  so  much  of  the  time  bent 
over  her  needle  ;  and  the  little  feet,  which  had 
been  accustomed  to  going  bare,  except  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  felt  cramped  and  miserable  in  the 
shoes  they  were  now  required  to  wear  all  the  time. 
Not  only  was  her  heart  full  of  sorrow  for  the  dear 
grandmother  who  had  taken  all  the  care  of  her 
since  her  mother  died,  but  she  missed  also  her 
life-long  friend  and  playmate  Dick-Kopf.  She 
had  seen  him  but  a  few  times  of  late,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  he  looked  at  her  with  a  reproachful 
kind  of  gaze  ; — "  as  if,"  she  reflected  sadly,  "as  if 
I  were  becoming  proud  !  " 

Whenever  she  looked  up  from  her  sewing  out 
into  the  beautiful  summer,  and  saw  the  birds,  with 
glad  cries,  winging  their  way  across  the  blue  sky  and 
plunging  into  the  fleecy  clouds,  her  heart  longed 
for  freedom.  She  could  see  the  straw-thatched 
roofs  of  the  village,  and  the  smoke  of  the  chimneys, 
and,  with  brimming  eyes,  how  from  one  chimney 
only  no  smoke  arose  —  that  of  the  empty  cottage 
which  had  been  her  home.  She  could  hear  the 
blacksmith's  hammer  ringing,  and  the  voices  of 
the  children  at  play,  and  there  on  the  little  hill-top 
beyond  the  village  the  windmill's  heavy  sails  were 
swinging,  and  she  knew  that  not  far  from  it  Dick- 
Kopf  must  bo  sitting,  watching  his  geese  and  per- 
haps missing  her  as  much  as  she  did  him. 

Ah,  many  a  time  her  eyes  were  too  dim  to  thread 
the  needle,  and  big  tears  fell  upon  the  little  trem- 
bling fingers.  But  Liesel  had  not  only  a  wise  head 
for  her  age,  but  a  stout  heart,  and  she  struggled 
hard  with  all  these  sad  thoughts,  resolved  to  do  all 
that  her  duty  seemed  to  require  ;  for  was  not  every 
one  very,  %-ery  kind  to  her  ? 

Most  of  the  visitors  at  the  castle  were  gone  now, 
but  good  old  Prince  Poniatowsky  still  remained, 
and  never  passed  her  by  without  a  pleasant  word 
or  two,  although,  seeing  that  the  child's  mood  was 
not  now  a  merry  one,  he  joked  less  than  formerly. 


It  seemed  strange  to  Liesel  that  so  grand  a  gen- 
tleman should  stoop  to  notice  her  at  all ;  but  then, 
as  all  the  servants  said,  he  was  in  no  way  like  the 
rest  of  the  grand  people. 

Liesel  saw  and  heard  many  things  at  the  castle 
which  interested  and  puzzled  her,  but  what  puzzled 
her  most  of  all  was  the  fact  that  little  Countess 
Adclberta  was  neither  a  very  good  nor  a  very  happy 
child.  There  was  hardly  an  hour  in  the  day  when 
her  shrill  crying  cotdd  not  be  heard,  and  all  the 
servants  of  the  household  pronounced  her, —  under 
their  breath,  of  course, — "a  little  vixen."  This 
seemed  very  strange  to  Liesel.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  Adelberta  had  everything  in  the  world  to  make 
her  happy,  and  no  excuse  for  naughtiness. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Adelberta  was  not 
quite  well — just  sick  enough  to  have  to  stay  in  the 
nursery;  and  all  the  morning  her  cries  and  shrieks 
had  been  almost  unceasing.  About  midday  Hen- 
rietta came  into  her  own  room,  where  Liesel  sat 
darning  a  napkin. 

"  Liesel,"  said  she,  looking  very  much  annoyed, 
'■  you  are  to  go  to  the  nursery.  The  little  countess 
is  crying  for  you." 

"  For  me  ?"  exclaimed  Liesel,  much  astonished. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Henrietta.  "  Her  ladyship 
is  tired  of  her  stuffed  dolls,  and  wants  a  live  one,  I 
suppose.  Take  my  advice,"  she  added,  as  Liesel 
rose  to  go,  "  and  keep  at  a  proper  distance  from 
her  ladyship,  for  she  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  that 
1  can  tell  you  !  " 

When  Liesel  reached  the  nursery,  she  found  the 
little  countess  seated  on  the  floor  amid  a  litter  of 
books  and  toys,  her  pretty,  delicate  face  wearing 
its  very  naughtiest  expression.  Near  her  stood  her 
mother,  looking  sad  and  displeased,  and  in  the 
background,  bristling  with  anger,  was  Fr.iulein 
Longenbeck,  the  governess. 

"  Liesel,"  said  the  countess,  gently,  "  .-Vdelberta 
thinks  she  would  like  to  play  with  you  for  awhile. 
I  hope  it  will  do  her  good,  and  that  when  I  return 
she  will  be  ready  to  say  that  she  is  sorry  for  her 
naughty  behavior." 

She  then  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  gov- 
erness. 

Leisel  looked  about  her,  at  the  beautiful  pictures, 
rich  furniture,  pretty  little  bed,  and  the  costly  toys 
and  books  upon  the  floor.  How  could  any  child 
be  otherwise  than  happy  here,  she  wondered.  .All 
the  while,  Adelberta  was  staring  at  her  from  be- 
neath her  tangled  curls. 

'■  Come  and  play  !  "  she  said,  finally,  in  a  peev- 
ish voice. 

Liesel  came  nearer. 

"Do  you  like  books?"  asked  her  small  lady- 
ship, presently,  giving  the  one  nearest  her  feet  a 
petulant  little  kick. 
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"Oh,  yes!    Do  not  yoi\,  gnadigt's  Fyiiulcin 
answered  Liesel. 

"  I  hate  them  !  "  said  Adclberta,  decidedly. 

"O  giiddiges  Frdiilcin!"  cried  Leisel,  "not 
all  Ijooks !  You  surely  like  picture-books  and 
story-books  ! " 

"1  like  the  fairy-books,  and  that  is  all!"  an- 
swered Adelberta.  "  The  girls  in  the  books  learn 
their  lessons,  and  write  their  exercises,  and  love 
their  governesses.  I  don't  learn,  and  I  write  badly, 
and,"  with  a  quick  breath,  "  I  liatc  Fhiulein  Long- 
enbcck I " 

She  looked  so  very  savage  when  she  said  this, 
that  Liesel  could  not  help  smiling,  at  \\  hich  the  cor- 
ners of  Adelberta's  own  mouth  curled  up  funnily. 

"We  must  not  hate  any  one,"  said  Liesel,  who, 
being  a  year  or  two  older,  felt  it  her  duty  to  re- 
prove such  sentiments,  even  though  uttered  by  a 
little  countess  ;  "  it  is  a  great  sin  to  hate." 

"  Then  I  am  a  great  sinner,"  said  Adelberta. 
"  There 's  French,  now,"  she  went  on  ;  "  was  ever 
anything  more  stupid?  And  I  must  speak  six 
French  sentiments  every  day — out  of  my  ow?t 
head,  you  know  —  or  I  get  no  dessert  at  dinner. 
Generally  I  don't  mind,  but  yesterday  there  were 
to  be  ices,  and  1  tried  very  hard  to  speak  them, 
and  see! — to-day  I  have  a  headache  and  sore 
throat  in  consequence." 

"  But  you  like  your  music-lessons,  of  course," 
said  Liesel,  who  had  listened  gravely. 

'  Least  of  all!"  cried  Adelberta,  jumping  up 
and  beginning  to  drum  on  the  table.  "  Oni\  two, 
three,  four!  One,  two,  three,  four!"  she  repeated, 
with  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  Friiulein  Longen- 
beck's  manner  that  Liesel  laughed  outright. 

By  this  time  Adelberta's  ill  humor  had  begun  to 
disappear.  She  even  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  her- 
self, especially  as  she  noticed  Liesel's  neat  braids 
and  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  mirror  of  her  own 
rough  locks.  She  gave  her  hair  a  stroke  or  two 
with  her  delicate  hands  and  came  up  to  Liesel  in 
a  friendly  manner. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "are  you  not  sorry  you 
came  here  to  live  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  No,  indeed  !"  said  Liesel;  but  even 
then  her  eyes  turned  toward  the  window,  where 
she  could  see  the  tree-tops  waving  and  hear  the 
birds  twittering. 

"Then  why  do  you  always  look  so  sad?"  per- 
sisted Adelberta. 

Liesel's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Ah,"  said  the  other,  with  unusual  gentleness, 
"  I  know  ;  I  too  had  a  grandmother,  and  she  died. 
She  was  very  good  to  me." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  the  little 
countess  went  to  the  closet  where  her  toys  were 
stored,  and  returned  with  a  lovely  doll,  saying  : 


"This  is  my  best  doll.  She  is  from  Paris,  and 
her  nam^e  is  Belle.    She  can  talk  and  cry." 

That  was  her  childish  way  of  showing  sympathy, 
and  Liesel  began  to  think  that  Adelberta  was  not 
so  voy  naughty,  after  all,  as  she  took  the  pretty 
doll  in  her  hands. 

"How  beautiful!"  she  exclaimed,  holding  the 
long  silken  train  out  at  full  length.  "  She  is  like 
your  good  Mamma,  the  gracious  countess  ! " 

"Yes,  a  little,"  said  Adelberta.  "Now  I  will 
show  you  something  else,"  she  added,  in  a  lower 
tone  ;  "  only  you  must  never  tell." 

She  ran  to  the  closet,  and  exploring  the  depths 
of  a  large  box,  brought  to  light  another  doll. 

"Allow  me,"  she  said,  with  much  ceremony,  "  to 
present  to  you  Friiulein  Longenbeck  !  " 

This  doll  was  a  poor  battered  creature  whose 
beauty  had  long  since  disappeared.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  piece  from  one  of  the  governess's  own 
dresses,  and  made  up,  as  nearly  as  Adelberta's 
fingers  could  imitate  it,  in  the  same  style.  The 
few  hairs  still  remaining  were  arranged  in  the  way 
in  which  that  august  lady  was  in  the  habit  of 
dressing  her  own.  One  arm  was  bent,  and  one  long 
kid  finger  raised  in  a  stern,  reproving  manner. 

Liesel  gazed  at  this  effigy  in  speechless  amaze- 
ment, wishing  very  much  to  laugh,  but  feeling 
that  she  must  not  encourage  Adelberta's  naughti- 
ness. Fortunately  at  this  moment  steps  were  heard 
approaching,  the  doll  was  hastily  concealed,  and 
the  countess,  entering,  permitted  Liesel  to  go. 

After  this  she  was  often  sent  for  to  amuse  the 
little  lady,  to  the  horror  of  Friiulein  Longenbeck, 
who,  being  the  daughter  of  a  reduced  merchant, 
was  even  more  aristocratic  in  her  ideas  than  the 
countess  herself 

When  Liesel  had  been  at  the  castle  about  a 
month  and,  without  even  suspecting  it,  had  won 
the  good  opinion  of  all,  something  happened  to 
her  so  wonderful,  so  unexpected,  that  it  will  read 
more  like  a  fairy-tale  than  a  simple  narration  of 
facts  !  Indeed,  if  I  did  not  know  that  such  things 
do  happen  now  and  then, —  though  not  so  often  as 
I  wish  they  did, —  I  should  be  afraid  to  put  this 
part  of  Liesel's  story  on  paper. 

One  day,  as  she  sat  in  Henrietta's  room  darning 
a  particularly  fine  napkin  with  a  particularly  fine 
needle  and  floss,  and  every  once  in  a  while  casting 
a  longing  glance  at  the  birds  plunging  headlong 
into  some  white  clouds  beyond  where  the  trees 
were  tallest  and  greenest, — in  came  Henrietta, 
with  her  face  aglow. 

"Liesel!"  she  whispered,  "you  are  to  go  at 
once  to  the  countess." 

The  blood  rushed  into  the  little  girl's  face,  and 
the  tears  to  her  eyes,  for  her  first  thought  was 
that  she  had  displeased  her  gracious  mistress  in 
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some  way.  She  rose  hurriedly  and  hiid  her  sewing 
aside. 

"  Foohsh  ehild  !  "  cried  the  maid,  "  why  do  you 
cry  ?    I  tell  you  it  is  something  very  gooi/,  and 

something  "and  then  she  checked  herself. 

"Go  on,  dear  little  goose!"  she  cried,  giving 
Liesel  a  playful  push  ;  and  Liesel,  relieved  to  hear 
that  she  was  not  to  be  reprimanded,  went  on 
to  the  door  of  the  countess's  sa/oii  and  knocked 
timidly.  A  sweet  voice  bade  her  enter,  and  she 
did  so,  but  felt  very  much  embarrassed  to  find  in 
the  room,  not  only  the  countess  herself,  but  the 
count,  smiling  in  his  grave,  distant  way.  and 
old  Prince  Poniatowsky,  whose  wrinkled  face  was 
alive  with  some  secret  joy,  which  he  could  hardly 
restrain.  Liesel,  finding  so  many  eyes  upon  her, 
could  only  stand  before  them,  dropping  one  quaint 
little  curtsy  after  another  and  looking  into  each 
friendly  face  with  her  large,  innocent  eyes. 

"  Liesel,"  began  the  countess,  in  a  tender, 
encouraging  voice,  "our  good  friend.  Prince 
Poniatowsky,  having  seen  that  you  are  a  good 
child  and  fond  of  books  and  music,  has  taken  a 
great  interest  in  you.  If  you  are  pleased  with  the 
idea,  he  will  take  you  to  his  own  home,  will  pro- 
vide you  with  teachers,  and,  if  you  are  as  ambitious 
and  industrious  as  we  think  you  will  be,  you  can 
become  in  time  a  teacher  yourself.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  that  better  than  anything  else.  What 
do  you  say,  Liesel  ?    Would  you  like  to  go  ? 

Liesel  had  turned  first  pale  and  then  red  while 
the  lady  was  speaking,  and  now  she  could  only  look 
wildly  from  one  to  another,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

'■  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Liesel,  "said  the  countess, 
taking  her  cold  little  hand  and  speaking  very  softly. 
"If  you  wish  to  go,  go  now  to  the  prince  and  give 
him  your  hand.    You  need  not  speak  a  word." 

Pale,  trembling,  in  a  kind  of  dream,  Liesel  went 
over  to  the  old  prince  and  held  out  her  hand,  only 
half-conscious  of  the  kind  words  he  spoke,  and 
went  away  at  last  just  enough  awake  to  remember 
that  in  two  days  she  must  go  away  with  him  to  his 
distant  home. 

It  was  soon  known  throughout  the  castle  and 
the  village  that  "  Brigitta's  Liesel"  was  to  go 
away  with  the  rich,  whimsical  old  prince,  "  to  be 
made  a  fine  lady  of,"  and  everyone  rejoiced  at  her 
good  fortune.  No,  not  quite  every  one,  for  there 
were  some  envious  souls  in  the  village  (as  there 
are  everywhere),  who  said  spiteful  things  which 
other  envious  souls  took  care  to  repeat  to  Liesel, 
and  which  grieved  her  honest  little  soul.  Then 
Friiulein  Longenbeck,  moreover,  chose  pronounce 
the  prince's  beneficence  "  a  dangerous  precedent" ; 
but  Liesel  did  not  hear  this,  and  would  not  have 
known  what  it  meant  if  she  had;  so  it  did  not 
matter.    She  was  too  busy,  and  too  excited  and 


bewildered,  to  know  whether  she  was  happy  or 
not.  At  times  she  was  full  of  gladness,  but  at 
other  times  there  «as  a  curious  sinking  at  her 
heart,  which  was  anything  but  pleasant;  and  she 
felt  this  most  often  when  she  thought  of  her  old 
friend  and  comrade,  Dick-Kopf. 

He,  poor  fellow,  was  told  the  news  as  he  sat 
alone  on  the  common  with  his  geese,  and  it  was 
like  a  stab  through  his  heart. 

"Well,"  he  remarked  to  his  feathered  com- 
panions, after  the  baker's  boy,  who  had  stolen 
a  moment  to  run  and  inform  him,  had  disappeared, 
"  well,  have  I  not  always  said  it  ?  It  is  only  what 
was  to  be  expected  !  "  But  with  all  his  sturdy  phi- 
losophy, Dick-Kopf  found  his  black  bread  hard  to 
swallow  that  day.  Tow  ard  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
some  one  spoke  his  name,  and  there  was  Liesel,  no 
longer  in  servant's  garb,  but  neatly  dressed  in 
mourning,  with  a  nice  straw  hat  on  her  yellow 
hair,  and  fine  shoes  on  her  pretty  feet.  Her  face 
was  pale  and  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  for  she 
had  been  taking  leave  of  old  friends  and  places, 
and  had  just  come  from  the  graves  of  her  mother 
and  her  grandparents;  but  she  looked  so  tall  in 
her  neatly  fitting  dress,  so  refined  and  elegant, 
that  Dick-Kopf  felt  really  awkward,  in  spite  of 
her  friendly  smile. 

He  tried,  however,  to  stammer  out  something 
by  way  of  greeting,  but  the  lump  in  his  throat 
grew  7'c?y  troublesome,  and  he  turned  squarely 
around,  which  would  have  seemed  rude,  had  not 
Liesel  seen  Low  the  big  horn  buttons  on  his  back 
went  creeping  up  and  down,  and  known  by  this  that 
poor  Dick-Kopf  was  sobbing.  It  was  too  much 
for  Liesel.  She  sat  herself  down  beside  him  in  the 
old  place  and  cried  heartily  with  him. 

The  geese,  including  those  of  old  Brigitta.  came 
up  and  stretched  their  long  necks  toward  her  ;  and 
then,  as  she  took  no  notice  of  them,  they  waddled 
away,  gobbling  noisily,  and  thinking,  no  doubt,  like 
some  of  her  other  village  friends,  that  Liesel  had 
grown  proud  and  haughty. 

"Did  n't  I  always  siiv  so?"  said  Dick-Kopf, 
swallowing  a  big  sob.  "  Did  n't  cTwrbody  say 
so  ?  " 

"Oh!"  sobbed  Liesel,  "I  ahuos/ it  were 
n't  so  !    I  almost  wish  I  w-ere  going  to  sta\"  here  !  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  Dick-Kopf,  sturdih-,  wiping 
his  e\-es  on  his  sleeve  ;  "  it  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
You  were  not  meant  to  be  a  goose-girl  or  a  common 
servant.  Now  you  will  learn  books  and  music, 
and  everything,  and  in  time  become  a  great  lady, 
a  great  deal  handsomer."  went  on  Dick-Kopf, 
nodding  his  head  violently,  "than  of  them  ! 
Yes,  yes!  It  is  just  right,  only  —  Liesel  —  don't 
you  get  p-proiid,  you  know,  and" — and  here  he 
turned  his  back  again  in  a  suspicious  way. 
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Noiv  it  was  Liesel's  turn  to  be  comforter. 

"See  here,  Dick-Kopf,"  she  said  bravely; 
"  when  you  are  a  great  soldier,  and  have  won  the 
'  Iron  Cross,'  you  will  come  and  see  me,  and  we  will 
talk  over  the  old  times — the  times  when  we  tended 
our  geese  together,  and  all  the  rest.  And,  Dick- 
Kopf,  you  can  do  something  for  me." 

The  boy  looked  up  eagerly. 

"Go  always  on  All  Souls'  Day,"  she  went  on 
softly,  "  and  lay  flowers  on  my  graves  for  me." 

Dick-Kopf  gladly  promised  this,  and  then  they 
talked  of  many  things,  and  finally  shook  hands; 
and  Liesel,  not  once  looking  back  at  the  boy's  sad 
little  figure  leaning  against  the  rock,  went  back  to 
the  castle,  feeling  very  strange  and  solemn. 


stammer  out  a  farewell  speech, — but,  alas,  he  broke 
down  at  the  beginning,  and  turning,  laid  his  head 
against  the  stone  wall. 

The  old  gentleman  stroked  Liesel's  hair  gently, 
and,  wise  old  fellow  that  he  was,  let  her  have  her  cry 
out.  That  was  the  best  way,  no  doubt  ;  for  a  child's 
grief  is  usually  short-lived,  and  there  was  much 
to  take  up  Liesel's  attention  ;  after  that  she  be- 
came bright  and  cheerful  in  a  little  while. 

But  my  story  is  growing  too  long.  Let  me  say, 
then,  in  a  few  words,  that  after  Liesel  had  bright- 
ened the  grim  old  Castle  Poniatowsky  for  a  year  or 
two  with  her  sweet  face,  and  wakened  its  echoes 
with  her  lovely  voice,  the  old  prince  adopted  her  as 
his  child,  which  was  what  he  had  intended  to  do  all 
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The  next  day  she  went  away  with  her  new  friend 
and  benefactor.  The  leave-taking  at  the  castle 
was  hard  enough,  but  worse  was  to  come.  As  the 
carriage  rolled  through  the  village,  all  the  people 
came  out  to  call  out  to  her  their  good-bye  wishes. 
The  little  girl  sat  up  very  straight  beside  old  Prince 
Poniatowsky,  but  she  was  very  pale,  and  trembled 
in  every  limb. 

All  the  time,  she  was  wondering  where  Dick- 
Kopf  could  be  ;  but  when  they  were  quite  out  of 
the  village,  there  he  was,  standing  by  the  roadside 
in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  with  a  very  large  nose- 
gay in  his  hand.  He  made  a  brave,  friendly  face, 
threw  the  bouquet  into  the  carriage,  tried  to 


the  while.  And  Liesel  grew  up  good,  and  beautiful, 
and  accomplished,  and  married  a  very  grand  gen- 
tleman, and  lived  in  a  wonderful  palace  in  an  old 
(ierman  city,  where  the  story  of  the  little  peasant 
girl  is  told  to  this  day.  I  said  it  would  read  like  a 
fairy-tale,  and  was  I  not  right  ? 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  became  of  Dick- 
Kopf,  but  we  can  only  hope  that  his  sorrow  at 
losing  his  little  friend  wore  away.  In  course  of 
time  he  doubtless  grew  into  a  big,  gawky,  good- 
natured  fellow,  served  his  king  bravely  and,  having 
reached  the  height  of  his  ambition,  is  to-day  strut- 
ting proudly  about  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  and 
the  "iron  cross"  upon  his  breast. 
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Old  Nehemiah  Ntmkins  was  as  thrifty  as  could  be ; 

He  kept  a  host  of  chickens  that,  with  worthy  energy, 

Laid  one  fine  egg  apiece  each  day  until  their  owner  grew 

To  be  regarded  by  his  friends  as  very  well-to-do ; 

But,  as  he  journeyed  to  the  town  to  sell  some  eggs  one  day, 

He  went  so  slowly  that  remorse  o'crtook  him  on  the  way  ! 

"My  sense  of  honor  is  aroused,"  he  cried,  "and  now  1  spurn 
The  very  thought  of  taking  what  my  poor,  dumb  creatures  earn  ! 
It's  downright  robbery,  I  think,  to  sell  the  eggs  they've  laid; 
And  I  will  cheerfully  refund  the  money  they  have  made. 
Beyond  a  small  commission,  the  corn  used,  and  the  rent 
Of  the  wretched  place  in  which  they  live,  I  '11  give  them  every  cent  ! 

"  1  '11  have  a  skillful  carpenter,  as  quickly  as  he  can. 
Construct  a  house  of  architecture  Gothic  or  Queen  Anne  ; 
I  '11  furnish  it  with  bric-a-brac  and  paintings  old  and  rare ; 
I  '11  place  before  them  daily  a  generous  bill-of-fare  ; 
And  if  there 's  any  money  left,  I  '11  have  a  lawyer  fix 
My  will  so  I  can  found  a  '  Hume  for  Little  Orphan  Chicks  !  '  " 
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HIS    ONE  FAULT. 
By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


Chapter  X. 

Uncle  Gray  did  not  suppose  there  was  any 
special  need  of  his  going  out  of  the  house  again 
that  night ;  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  Kit  could 
be  trusted,  after  the  severe  lesson  he  had  received, 
to  put  up  the  horse  and  lock  the  barn-door. 

"  I  don't  know  but  it  '11  be  a  good  thing  it  has 
happened,  on  the  whole,"  he  said  to  Aunt  Gray ; 
"  for  I  guess  it  '11  teach  him  to  have  his  wits  about 
him  in  future." 

He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  pulling  on  his  boots. 
But  he  was  wheezing  a  little  ;  and  she  urged  him 
to  go  to  bed  again,  predicting  that  he  would  be 
asthmatic  to-morrow. 

"  I  guess  1  sha'n't  be,"  he  said.  "  1  don't  feel 
like  sleep.  1  want  to  see  how  Dandy  lopks,  after 
his  scrape.  I  can't  help  laughin'  when  1  think 
on 't !    How  smart  Christopher  was  !  " 

He  glanced  at  the  table  as  he  passed  through 
the  kitchen. 

"  Might  give  him  a  little  of  that  new  honey  for 
his  supper,"  he  suggested,  taking  his  hat  from  its 
peg.  "  I  should  n't  wonder  if 't  would  taste  good 
with  his  bread  and  butter." 

The  small  corner  of  his  heart  filled  by  the 
nephew  glowed  with  uncommon  warmth  that 
night. 

"  I  guess  I  will,"  said  Aunt  Gray,  innocently. 

The  truth  is,  she  was  all  the  while  intending 
that  Kit  should  have  some  of  that  honey,  and  was 
only  waiting  for  her  husband  to  get  back  to  bed 
before  setting  it  on  the  table.  Perhaps  she 
dreaded  more  his  unpleasant  remarks  at  sight  of 
it  than  his  asthmatic  troubles  on  the  morrow.  For 
the  honey  represented  so  much  cash;  and  Uncle 
Gray,  besides  being  even  more  economical  than 
Aunt  Gray  (which  is  saying  much),  often  thought 
her  inclined  to  over-indulgence  of  her  nephew. 

"  Might  give  him  just  a  little,"  he  added,  recall- 
ing, the  moment  he  had  spoken,  that  genial  fault 
of  hers  together  with  the  present  high  price  of 
honey. 

He  even  waited  to  see  her  bring  a  little  cake 
of  the  pellucid  comb  in  a  sauce-dish,  before  put- 
ting on  his  hat  and  going  out.  He  considered  it 
a  rather  liberal  quantity.  How  he  would  have 
regarded  it  if  he  had  gone  first  to  the  barn  and 
learned  of  Kit's  last  stupendous  lilunder,  it  is  need- 
less to  surmise. 

He  was  to  find  that  out  soon  enough. 


'■  F'r  instance  !  "  he  exclaimed  gleefully,  enter- 
ing the  stable;  "if  anybody  had  told  me  this 
morning  " 

He  had  got  so  far,  when  suddenly  he  stopped. 

Kit  had  placed  the  lantern  on  the  floor,  and  was 
standing  beside  it, —  if  such  an  attitude  can  be 
called  standing,  —  looking  so  shrunken,  so  weak, 
and  woe-begone,  that  you  would  almost  have  said 
he  had  shared  the  fate  of  Dandy,  and  been  changed 
to  another  boy  by  some  dreadful  hocus-pocus.  He 
was  trying  to  rally  himself  when  Uncle  Gray,  after 
an  amazed  glance  at  the  horse,  burst  forth  with : 

"  What  —  what  sort  of  a  beast  have  you  got 
here  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know!"  murmured  the  dazed  victim 
of  disaster. 

"Don't  know  !"  ejaculated  Uncle  Gray,  in  a 
swollen  and  agitated  voice,  which  may  be  com- 
])ared  to  a  cat,  with  tail  and  fur  up  at  some  hor- 
rible circumstance.     "  Where 's  Dandy?  " 

"  Don't  know  !  "  faltered  the  child  of  misery. 

"What  do  you  know?"  roared  Uncle  Gray. 

"I  know  1  'm  a  fool,  and  that's  about  all!" 
said  the  abject  slave  of  shame  and  misfortune. 

With  lips  tightly  rolled  together,  features  in  a 
terrible  snarl,  and  eyes  scintillating  like  small  fire- 
works on  either  side  of  his  sallow,  hooked  nose, 
Uncle  Gray  took  up  the  lantern,  and  looked  the 
strange  horse  over  from  forelock  to  fetlocks,  from 
hock  to  withers.  Then  he  set  the  lantern  down  again 
without  a  word  and  took  two  or  three  strides  to  and 
fro  ;  Kit  all  the  while  shriveling  ainong  the  pendent 
harnesses,  and  the  horse  tranquilly  munching  hay 
with  stolid  equine  unconsciousness  of  the  little 
drama  in  which  he  was  so  important  a  figure. 

After  a  brief  silence,  broken  by  the  regular 
champing  sound  in  the  manger  and  irregular 
chafing  and  fuming  of  Uncle  Gray,  that  worthy 
man,  suppressing  the  inward  turmoil  to  which  no 
words  could  do  justice,  demanded  sharply  : 

"  Where 'd  you  git  that  boss?  " 

"  Over  at  the  cattle-show,"  Kit  answered  meekly. 

"  But  you  said  you  found  Dandy  !  " 

"I  did  find  him  !  I  left  him  a  minute  to  get 
a  lunch,  and  went  back  to  take  him, —  1  had  n't  a 
doubt  that  1  had  the  same  horse, —  and  now  I 've 
got  him  hoine,  he 's  another  horse  altogether  !  " 

"Another  hoss  altogether!"  Uncle  Gray  re- 
peated, trembling  with  the  tempest  he  could  hardly 
contain.  "  1  should  say  he  was  !  I  don't  believe 
you  found  Dandy,  at  all !  " 
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"Yes,  I  did;  though  1  don't  \\(jikIl'i  you  think 
so,"  said  Kit.  "  Jiut  it  was  dark  under  tlic  shed, 
—  and  Cash  Branlow  tumbled  mc  on  his  back  in 
such  a  hurry, —  and  1  never  was  on  Dandy's  back 
but  twice, —  and  how  could  I  tell  another  horse 
from  him  then,  in  the  evening  ?  Though  it  seemed 
to  me  there  was  something  wrong  about  him,  two 
or  three  times." 

"  Something  wrong  about  him  !  "  echoed  Uncle 
Gray.  "  This  lioss  is  no  more  like  Uandy  than  I 'm 
hke  Isaiah  the  Prophet  !     He 's  about  the  same 


wonder  where  his  home  is  !  Do  you  know  what 
you 've  done,  bo)'  ?  " 

Poor  Kit  answered  onl)'  by  his  looks,  which 
showed  plainly  enough  his  consciousness  of  the 
enormity  of  Ins  offense. 

••  \  ou  "\e  stolen  a  hoss;  that  's  what  you  've 
done  !  "  said  Uncle  Gray.  "  You 've  giv'n  up 
Dandy,  after  tindin'  him,— if  it 's  true  you  diW  find 
him,  which  I  very  much  doubt,— and  run  off 
another  man's  hoss  in  his  place.  What 's  a-goin' 
to  be  done  about  it  —  have  ye  any  idee  ?  " 


'do  you  know  what  you  ve  done,  boy": 


size  as  Dandy,  and  somethin'  nigh  the  same  color, 
and  that 's  about  all.  He  carries  his  head  in  a 
different  way." 

"I  noticed  that,  when  1  got  oh"  his  back,"  said 
Kit.  "  I  could  n't  tell  just  how  he  did  carry  his 
head  when  I  was  riding  him." 

He 's  a  trimmer-built  hoss,"  continued  Uncle 
Gray.  "  Longer-legged,  a  great  sight  !  Don't 
you  see  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  see  now  !  " 

"And  a  younger  hoss,  I  should  say;  and  he 
ought  to  be  a  better  roadster." 

"I  "H'as  surprised,"  said  Kit,  "at  his  traveling 
off  so  well  after  his  day's  work.  F>ut  1  supposed 
it  was  because  he  was  going  home." 

"Coin'  home  !"  exclaimed   Uncle  Gray.  "I 

Vol.  XII.  — 23. 


"I  wish  I  had!"  murmured  the  wretched 
Christopher. 

"  Wish  ye  had  !  "  cried  L'ncle  Gray.  "  If  you 
don't  beat  all  the  " 

Words  failing  him  to  expi'ess  his  sense  of  the 
situation,  he  ended  with  a  wrathful  sniff. 

"  I  don't  see  as  anything  can  be  done  about  it 
to-night,"  said  he  ;  "  and  we  may  as  well  lock  up 
and  go  into  the  house.  Must  be  nigh  on  to  mid- 
night, by  tliis  time.  Smart  boy,  you  be,  keepin' 
us  all  awake  till  this  time  o'  night,  just  to  see  how 
big  a  blunder  a  boy  of  your  age  and  inches  can 
possibly  commit  !  1  knew  before,  you  were  the 
beatermost  dunderpate  in  all  creation  I  What  shall 
I  say  now  ? " 

"  Say  anything  you  please,"  replied  Christopher, 
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his  heart  having  sunk  until  it  reached  the  very 
rock-bed  of  self-abasement  and  despair.  "  You 
can't  blame  me  any  more  than  I  blame  myself." 

His  utter  submissiveness  seemed  slightly  to 
mollify  the  uncle,  whom  anything  like  excuses  or 
prevarications  would  have  but  served  to  exasperate 
still  more. 

"  Wal.  u  al !  let 's  go  in.  Xothin'  can  be  done 
till  to-morrow  ;  then  we  '11  see  how  your  amazin' 
stupidity  can  be  remedied,  if  there 's  any  remedy 
for 't.  at  all." 

Uncle  Gray  held  up  the  lantern,  and  scrutinized 
the  strange  animal  again,  before  parting  with  hmi 
for  the  night. 

"  He 's  a  better  hoss  than  Dandy  ;  a  younger 
and  more  valu'ble  hoss.  I  should  n't  object  to  the 
trade  if 't  was  an  honest  one.  But  to  go  and  steal 
another  man's  beast  because  one  of  our  own 's 
been  stolen,  is  a  kind  of  irreggelarity  that  a  law- 
and-order-community 's  not  likely  to  tolerate." 

"  1  should  suppose  so  !  "  said  Kit,  finding  a  cer- 
tain streni;th  in  the  very  depth  of  humbleness  he 
had  sounded ;  for  in  that  depth  was  truth,  the 
source  of  all  moral  strength.  "  I  don't  tolerate  it 
myself ;  as  I  '11  show  you  to-morrow." 

"  You  '11  show  !  "  said  Uncle  Gray,  contemptu- 
ously.    "  What  '11  you  do  ? " 

'•  1  don't  know  just  what,"  replied  Kit.  '■  But 
I  '11  let  folks  know  that  if  1  am  a  thief,  I  am  an 
unwilling  thief:  and  that  if  I've  stolen  a  horse, 
I  did  n't  mean  it  for  stealing.  I  can  do  that,  at 
least." 

"Come,  come!"  Uncle  Gray  turned  to  go. 
"  No  use  standin'  here  and  talking  of  what  you  '11 
show,  and  how  you  '11  let  folks  know.  You 've  got 
yourselt  and  us  into  an  unconscionable  scrape, 
and  I  don't  see  how  we  're  a-goin'  to  git  out  on 't  ; 
though  may  be  you  do,  you  're  so  bright  i  Let 's 
go  in  and  tell  your  aunt,  and  see  how  proud  she  '11 
be  of  her  smart  nephew  !  " 

He  locked  up  the  barn  with  one  hand,  while  he 
held  the  lantern  with  the  other  ;  poor  Kit  feeling 
that  he  was  unw-orthy  to  offer  the  least  assistance. 

Aunt  Gray,  on  learning  the  net  result  of  Kit's 
arduous  all-day  expedition,  was  quite  as  much 
astonished  as  that  excellent  man.  her  husband,  had 
been.  But  she  was  more  inclined  to  take  her 
nephew's  part ;  and  she  was  the  first  to  offer  a  prob- 
able explanation  of  his  most  extraordinary  mistake. 

"  It  's  all  a  trick  of  that  miserable,  mean, 
Cassius  Branlow,"  she  declared.  "  He 's  equal  to 
any  wickedness,  and  I  'm  sorry  enough,  Chris- 
topher, that  you  had  anything  to  do  with  him." 

"So  am  I  !"  cried  L'ncle  Gray.  "And  I'm 
astonished,  I  'm  astonished,  boy,  that  you  should 
have  trusted  him  for  a  moment  !" 

Kit,  worn  and  haggard,  sitting  at  table,  trying 


to  eat  his  supper,  did  not  see  fit  to  remind  his 
uncle  of  some  very  different  observations  he  had 
heard  a  little  while  before  on  the  same  subject, 
when  it  was  thought  Dandy  had  been  secured 
partly  through  Mr.  Branlow's  management. 

"And  it 's  my  opinion,"  cried  Aunt  Gray,  nod- 
ding her  head  to  give  emphasis  to  her  words,  as 
she  stood,  portly  and  grim,  at  the  end  of  the 
table, — "  it 's  my  positive  opinion  that  Cash  Bran- 
low  is  the  thief  !  " 

"  No  doubt  on 't !  "  exclaimed  Uncle  Gray. 
"  How  could  you  —  how  could  you  for  an  instant 
believe  he  meant  any  good  to  you,  with  his  advice 
and  help  —  a  notorious  scamp  like  him  !  " 

.^nd,  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  he 
scowled  his  blackest  disapprobation  upon  the 
culprit  actually  at  that  moment  tasting  the  pre- 
cious honey  ! 

Unconsciously  tasting,  it  must  be  said.  Kit 
knew  no  more  that  honey  was  in  his  spoon  and 
that  the  spoon  went  to  his  mouth  than  if  he  had 
been  an  automaton.  He  was  thinking  ;  and  as  he 
thought,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks  and  brow. 

For  he  remembered  just  then  how  he  had  stood 
looking  squarely  into  Branlow's  face  and  described 
the  thief  to  him, —  sallow  complexion,  smooth 
face,  suit  of  dark,  checked  goods,  narrow-brimmed 
straw  hat.  medium  height, —  without  noticing 
that  Branlow's  own  appearance  corresponded, 
item  for  item,  with  the  description,  which  he 
checked  otT,  with  so  innocent  an  an-,  on  his 
fingers  1 

Chapter  XI. 

We  have  already  heard  how  Mr.  Cassius  Bran- 
low,  when  weary  of  the  work-shop,  had  sometimes 
taken  to  the  road  as  a  traveling  tinker.  But  he 
was  never  long  satisfied  even  with  that  light  and 
varied  occupation  ;  for  though  the  experiences  it 
yielded  were  large,  the  revenues  were  small ;  and 
it  was  a  necessity  of  his  restless  nature  that  he 
must  not  only  see  the  world,  but  also  be  well  fed 
and  entertained. 

Hence  the  habit  he  had  fallen  into  of  supplement- 
ing his  kettle-mendmg  and  soldering  of  tm-pans 
with  a  little  industry  of  a  less  praiseworthy  sort. 
If  he  stopped  the  leak  in  your  boiler,  you  were 
apt  to  find  that  he  had  made  a  more  serious  leak 
in  your  household  economies  by  pocketing  a  silver 
fork  or  a  tea-bell.  Discovering  your  losses  after 
he  was  gone,  you  resolved  to  look  out  for  him 
when  he  should  coine  that  way  again ;  but  he  did 
not  soon  come  that  way  again.  The  country  is 
large,  and  Mr.  C.  Branlow  distributed  his  favors 
over  a  large  area  of  its  territory.  He  was  traveling 
over  familiar  ground  when  he  chanced  upon  Uncle 
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Gray's  unlocked  stable.  It  was  unaccustomed 
booty  he  got  there ;  and  though  he  knew  of  places 
where  he  could  dispose  of  odd  household  articles 
to  advantage,  he  was  not  an  adept  in  the  ways  of 
converting  horses  into  money. 

He  congratulated  himself,  however,  on  having 
mastered  a  new  and  important  branch  of  his  craft, 
when  he  found  at  the  cattle-show  a  broad-backed 
farmer  who  agreed  to  purchase  the  stolen  Dandy 
for  seventy  dollars.  But  the  buyer  had  not  the 
money  in  pocket,  and  must  go  out  and  raise  it  by 
borrowing,  or  collecting  bills.  He  had  come  to 
the  fair  in  an  open  buggy,  and  he  drove  off  in  it, 
promising  to  return  at  sunset,  or  a  little  later, 
when  he  would  pay  the  money,  and  receive  the 
horse  from  Branlow. 

That  worthy  might  have  accompanied  him,  but 
he  did  not  do  so,  for  two  or  three  reasons ;  he  was 
tired  of  riding,  for  one  thing ;  for  another,  he  did 
not  care  to  be  showing  his  stolen  beast  about  town 
unnecessarily ;  last,  if  not  least,  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  his  man  would  raise  the  needful  money, 
and  while  waiting  for  him  he  might  see  a  chance 
to  sell  Dandy  to  somebody  else,  perhaps  for  a 
larger  sum. 

He  had  not  been  able  to  effect  a  second  bargain  ; 
and  falling  back  upon  the  first,  he  was  amusing 
himself,  in  the  absence  of  his  customer,  by  trying 
his  luck  with  the  ball  and  peg,  when  accosted  by 
his  old  acquaintance.  Kit. 

This  made  an  embarrassing  situation  for  Bran- 
low.  With  the  stolen  horse,  the  boy  in  search  of 
him,  and  the  purchaser  who  might  return  at  any 
moment  to  claim  him,  the  rogue  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  such  a  problem  as  the  man  in  the  riddle 
had  to  solve,  with  his  fox  and  goose  and  corn. 
But  he  was  equal  to  it. 

His  first  movement  was  to  divert  Kit's  at- 
tention from  the  cattle-pens,  and  at  the  same 
time  separate  himself  from  him,  so  as  to  be 
free  to  play  with  his  other  victim,  in  case  of  his  re- 
appearance. He  might  possibly  complete  his 
trade  at  the  shed,  secure  his  money,  and  get  away 
in  the  crowd,  leaving  the  two  claimants  of  the 
horse  to  meet  afterwards.  But  Kit's  discovery  of 
Dandy  spoilt  that  game. 

Then  for  a  minute  or  two  Branlow  gave  up  the 
horse  as  lost,  and  thought  only  of  his  own  escape 
from  suspicion.  To  insure  that,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  Kit  and  Dandy  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, before  the  broad-backed  farmer's  return.  It 
was  an  after-thought,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
gathering  darkness,  the  position  of  the  sheds,  and 
Kit's  youth  and  inexperience,  in  order  to  hustle 
him  off  at  last  in  great  haste  with  the  wrong  horse. 

In  playing  that  trick.  Mr.  Branlow  was  aware 
of  running  a  risk  ;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  risks. 


If  the  purchaser  of  Dandy  or  the  owner  of  the 
other  animal  had  come  up  at  this  critical  moment, 
the  trick  would  have  failed,  with  some  danger  to 
the  player.    But  they  kept  away,  and  it  succeeded. 

-Simply  enough.  There  was  a  row  of  pens  all 
very  much  alike,  with  horses  in  four  or  five  of  them. 
In  the  pen  next  to  Dandy's,  on  the  right,  was  a 
horse  so  nearly  like  him  that  Branlow  himself  had 
at  one  time  been  misled  by  the  resemblance,  and 
had  offered  to  sell  him  to  a  stranger.  It  was  this 
little  mistake  of  his  own  that  suggested  to  his 
cunning  mind  the  great  blunder  which  he  finally 
caused  Kit  to  commit. 

The  broad-backed  farmer,  in  trying  the  paces  of 
the  horse  he  was  buying,  had  left  his  saddle  and 
bridle  hanging  on  the  boards  dividing  that  pen  from 
the  next.  The  top  bar  leading  into  Dandy's  shed 
had  been  let  down  by  Kit  himself ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  started  for  the  refreshment-stands  than  it 
was  put  up  again  by  Branlow,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  pen.  Then,  when  Kit  returned  with  his 
crackers  and  pie,  he  found  the  bars  of  the  next 
shed  down,  and  the  saddle  and  bridle  on  the  wrong 
horse,  which  he  mounted  and  rode  oft',  unsuspic- 
iously, as  we  have  seen. 

If  the  maneuver  had  failed,  Branlow  would  havt 
been  at  no  loss  to  explain  away  his  own  part  in  it. 
'■Whatl"  he  would  have  exclaimed,  "have  1 
been  such  an  idiot  as  to  put  your  saddle  on  another 
man's  horse  ?  "  The  words  were  ready  at  his  lips, 
but  Kit  unluckily  gave  him  no  occasion  to  use 
them. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!  I  '11  spot  the  thief!  I 
shall  be  sure  to  know  him  !  "  he  chuckled,  rub- 
bing his  fingers  gleefully,  as  he  saw  Kit  disappear 
under  the  great  ox-yoke  of  the  entrance  without 
having  detected  the  quickly  planned  exchange. 
"Narrow-brimmed  straw  hat,  medium  height  — 
Great  Scott  !  what  a  joke  !  " 

A  joke  truly,  from  his  point  of  view  :  Dandy 
left  in  the  shed,  and  the  thief  in  sole  possession  ! 

He  was  well  aware,  however,  that  his  game  was 
not  yet  completely  won.  On  the  breaking  up  of 
the  crowd  at  the  race-course,  he  saw  a  number  of 
persons  hastening  toward  him  across  the  fair- 
ground. 

"  Here  comes  the  owner  of  the  horse  that  my 
young  friend  has  ridden  off,"  said  Branlow  to 
himself  But  instead  of  guiltily  trying  to  avoid 
them,  he  advanced  with  the  most  perfect  assur- 
ance to  meet  the  foremost  of  the  comers. 

Did  you  notice  anybody  going  out  from  here 
with  a  saddled  horse?"  he  asked,  assuming  a 
countenance  of  great  concern. 

They  had  not  noticed  any  one  particularly,  they 
said,  to  his  apparent  disappointment  and  immense 
secret  delight. 
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"  Or  have  you  seen  anything  of  a  stray  saddle 
and  bridle  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  I  left  mine  hanging 
on  the  side  of  the  pen,  by  my  horse  here,  and 
they  're  gone  !  A  horse  that  was  in  the  next  pen 
is  gone,  too ;  and  I 'm  afraid  the  owner  made  free 
with  my  property." 

The  persons  he  addressed  were  in  such  haste  to 
hitch  up  their  own  horses  and  start  for  home  that 
they  gave  little  heed  to  his  story,  until  one  called 
out,  from  the  let-down  bars  of  the  vacant  shed : 

"  Boys  '.  our  horse  is  gone  !  " 

Then  followed  excited  ejaculations,  and  a  brisk 
running  to  and  fro  to  examine  adjacent  sheds. 
Those  who  found  their  animals  and  other  property 
safe,  were  still  intent  on  getting  off ;  but  there 
were  three  stout  boys  who  took  a  sudden  and 
lively  interest  in  what  Branlow  had  to  say. 

Chapter  XII. 

They  were  the  Benting  boys,  of  Duckford ; 
Lon  and  Tom  and  Charley.  They  had  driven  over, 
seven  miles,  with  their  younger  sister,  Elsie,  to 
visit  the  county  fair ;  and  had  been  so  fascinated 
by  the  races,  in  which  a  promising  colt  from  a 
neighbor's  farm  was  winning  his  first  honors, 
that  they  were  unexpectedly  late  in  starting  for 
home. 

It  was  their  horse  that  was  missing,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  turned  to  Branlow,  now 
that  their  own  interests  appeared  involved  in  the 
case  they  had  no  time  to  consider  before,  would 
have  made  a  cynic  smile. 

Branlow  would  have  smiled — he  would  have 
laughed  maliciously — but  for  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  sober  face.  Good  fellows  they  were,  no 
doubt ;  yet  how  little  they  cared  for  his  lost  saddle 
and  bridle  until  they  learned  whose  horse  had  gone 
with  them. 

They  had  been  chatting  in  low,  hurried  tones  of 
the  triumphs  of  their  friend's  colt,  and  of  the  late- 
ness of  their  start, —  wondering  what  the  folks 
at  home  would  think,  and  who  would  milk  the 
cows  in  their  absence, —  when  that  startling  dis- 
covery put  everything  else  out  of  their  boyish 
heads. 

The  girl  had  stopped  at  the  wagon,  in  which  lay 
the  loosely  flung  harness ;  but  now  she,  too,  ad- 
vanced, in  no  little  consternation,  to  the  pens  where 
Tom  and  Charley  were  questioning  Branlow. 

■■  How  long  had  you  been  here  when  we  came  ?  " 
they  demanded. 

"Just  long  enough  to  find  my  saddle  and 
bridle  missing ;  "  and  Cassius  showed  where  they 
had  hung.  "  It 's  a  wonder  the  fellow  did  n't  take 
my  horse  ;  lucky  for  me  he  preferred  yours  I  " 


"  Why  don't  you  harness  this  horse  to  our 
wagon  and  start  after  him  as  soon  as  you  can  ?  " 
Elsie  said  to  her  brothers,  n-ho  proposed  the  plan 
to  Branlow. 

''  Go  along  with  us,"  said  Tom  ;  "  and  get  your 
saddle  when  we  get  back  our  horse." 

For  the  real  thief  to  set  off  with  these  honest 
young  men.  driving  the  horse  that  had  really  been 
stolen,  in  pursuit  of  Kit,  who  was  no  thief  at  all, 
and  the  horse  he  had  taken  by  mistake,  struck 
Cassius  as  a  funny  arrangement.  But  it  was  one 
he  might  find  growing  serious,  in  case  Kit  should 
be  overhauled. 

"  I  might  do  it,"  he  said,  •'  if  this  horse  was 
mine  " 

"  You  called  him  yours,"  said  Tom. 

"  So  1  did  ;  and  I 'm  responsible  for  him.  1  sold 
him  to  a  man  this  afternoon,  and  he  went  off  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  him.  He  was  to  meet 
me  again  over  by  the  refreshment-tent ;  but  I  got 
tired  of  waiting,  and  —  great  Scott  !  "  Branlow 
suddenly  burst  forth,  apparently  in  vexed  surprise. 
"  Have  I  been  duped  ?  " 

"  How  duped  .''  "  Tom  Benting  asked. 

"1  believe  he's  the  rogue!  the  man  who 
wanted  to  buy  my  horse  !  That  was  only  a  pre- 
tense ;  he  was  just  looking  for  a  chance  to  steal 
one  ! " 

The  unsophisticated  Cassius  whipped  his  trou- 
sers with  the  backs  of  his  fingers,  and  scowled  with 
prodigious  self-disgust. 

"  Somebody  hang  me  on  a  tree,  somewhere, 
to  ripen,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  am  so  green  !  " 

As  nobody  volunteered  to  do  him  that  favor,  he 
continued,  in  his  immature  and  verdant  state,  to 
rail  upon  other  people's  roguery  and  his  own 
transparent  innocence. 

The  boys  now  again  urged  the  plan  they  had 
proposed  ;  to  which  it  seemed  that  he  could  have 
no  longer  any  objection,  if  the  man  he  awaited 
was  indeed  a  cheat.    But  Cassius  held  off. 

"If  mine  was  a  fast  horse,  and  we  knew  just 
which  way  the  fellow  had  gone,  it  might  pay,"  he 
said.  "  But  that  was  an  old  saddle,  not  worth 
taking  much  trouble  to  find,  anyhow  ;  and  to  start 
off  at  this  time  of  day,  to  hunt  you  don't  know 
where,  for  you  don't  know  whom--!  don't  quite 
fancy  it  I  " 

Meanwhile,  the  oldest  of  the  boys  had  been 
making  inquiries  for  the  lost  horse  at  the  entrance  ; 
and  he  now  came  back,  declaring  that  he  believed 
he  had  heard  from  him. 

"A  little  fellow  in  a  white  cap  rode  out  on  just 
such  a  horse,  not  ten  minutes  ago.  We  must 
follow  him  up  !  " 

"  How  can  we?  "  asked  Charley. 

"  On  foot,  if  no  other  way,"  said  Lon,  resolutely. 
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"  Elsie  !  I  've  found  a  chance  for  you  to  ride  with 
the  Rawdons.  Get  home  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
tell  the  folks  what  has  happened,  so  they  need 
n't  be  surprised  if  they  don't  see  us  before  mid- 
night." 

He  was  a  sturdy,  energetic  youth,  and  his  deter- 
mined voice  and  manner  put  new  life  into  the 
younger  boys.  They  told  him  of  their  plan  of 
using  Branlow's  horse,  and  liranlow's  objection 
to  it. 

"  You  don't  care  for  your  bridle  and  saddle  " 
said  he  to  that  reluctant  young  man  ;      nor  very 


unless  he  could  raise  some,  he  did  not  r,ei  just 
what  he  was  to  do  with  himself  and  Dand\  for  tlic 
night. 

"  Well,  as  you  sa\  ;  anything  to  accommo- 
date !  "  he  finalh'  repUed  to  Lon's  proposal.  And 
the  harness  went  on  Dandy's  back  in  a  hurry, 

Tom  was  putting  Elsie  into  their  neighbor 
Rawdon's  wagon,  when  she  said  to  him  ; 

■'  I  hope  you  will  find  General  !  But  I  don't 
believe  in  that  man  very  much  ;  do  you  ?  " 

"  He  seems  a  clever  sort  of  fellow,"  Tom  replied. 

Though  hardly  sixteen  vears  old,  she  was  mucli 
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much  for  helping  other  folks  m  trouble,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Branlow,  smiling  blandly. 
"  Helping  folks  in  trouble  is  one  of  my  weaknesses." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Lon.  "accommodate  us! 
If  we  don't  get  your  saddle  and  bridle  for  you,  1  '11 
engage  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  and  give  you 
supper  and  lodging,  in  any  case.  What  do  you 
say  ?    Yes  or  no  !    We  've  no  time  to  lose  !  " 

Cassius  was  beginning  to  look  upon  this  as  a 
promising  adventure, —  trusting  his  ready  wit  to 
do  more  to  hinder  than  to  help  the  pursuit  of  Kit, 
if  he  joined  in  it.  and  to  get  himself  out  of  difli- 
culty,  if  it  should  prove  too  successful.  Here 
might  also  be  an  opening  for  another  sale  of 
Dandy,  if  the  one  already  arranged  had  failed,  as 
he  feared. 

Moreover,  he  was  in  need  of  read\"  monev.  and. 


wiser  than  her  big  brothers,  in  some  respects. 
She  had  watched  Branlow  closely,  and  detected  in 
his  plausible  speech  a  tone  of  insincerity. 

"  There 's  something  about  him  I  don't  like," 
she  said.    "  1  'm  afraid  he  is  deceiving  you." 

"  He  can't  deceive  us  very  badly."  Tom  answered 
confidcnth  .     "  Three  to  one  !  " 

"That  is  true:  but  look  oul:  for  him!"  were 
Elsie's  parting  words,  as  she  rode  off  with  the 
Rawdons. 

Ho«'  much  cause  the  brothers  might  have  had 
to  remember  her  warning,  if  their  plan  had  been 
carried  otit,  cannot  be  told;  for  it  was  defeated  by 
a  circumstance  as  vexatious  to  theinselves  as  it 
was  agreeable  to  Branlow. 

Dandy  was  harnessed  to  the  Benting  wagon,  and 
Branlow  had  mounted  to  the  front  seat  with  Lon. 
while  Tom  and  Charlev  sat  behind.    Thev  were 
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driving  out  of  the  almost  deserted  fair-ground  into 
the  evening  atmosphere  of  dew  and  dust  that  hung 
low  over  the  skirts  of  the  village,  Lon  looking 
eagerly  for  a  policeman  he  had  left  to  learn  the 
direction  the  little  rider  in  the  white  cap  had  taken, 
while  Branlow  argued  that  the  man  who  had  the 
Benting  horse  wore  a  black  hat,  and  was  by  no 
means  little ;  when  all  at  once  he  leaped  to  the 
ground  and  called  out ; 

"  1  'm  wrong  !  Here 's  my  man,  after  all !  " 

It  ivas  indeed  the  purchaser  of  Dandy,  coming 
to  keep  his  agreement. 

"  1  had  given  you  up,"  said  Cassius,  as  they 
met.     ''  Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  1  had  more  trouble  gettin'  the  money  than  I 
expected;  but  1  have  it  now,"  said  the  man,  rein- 
ing up  in  his  buggy.  "  Not  too  late.  I  hope  !  " 
looking  sharply  at  the  harnessed  horse. 

"No;  a  bargain  's  a  bargain,"  said  Branlow, 
with  more  satisfaction  than  he  dared  to  show. 
"  1  can  give  you  possession  on  the  spot." 

The  Benting  boys  explained  their  situation,  and 
begged  permission  to  drive  the  horse,  at  least 
until  they  could  hire  another.  But  the  buyer  of 
Dandy  was  by  no  means  so  obliging  a  person  as 
Branlow.  He  was  a  square-jawed,  broad-shoul- 
dered, short-necked  man,  with  a  short,  grizzled 
beard,  and  a  way  of  saying,  ''  No  !"  and  I  can't !  " 
which  proved  extremely  discouraging  to  the  Bent- 


ings.  "  I 'm  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,"  he  said. 
"  I  dont  care  for  the  saddle;  1  would  n't  buy  it, 
and  1  wont  go  a  rod  out  of  my  way  for  it.  Sorry 
to  interfere  with  your  plans,  gentlemen  ;  but  that 
horse  belongs  to  me.  and  vour  harness  must  come 
off." 

"  If  you  say  so,"  replied  Lon,  seeing  the  sort  of 
man  they  had  to  deal  with,  "  oft"  it  conies  !  " 

Dandy  was  stripped  immediately,  and  furnished 
with  a  rope  halter,  by  which  he  was  to  be  led  at 
the  end  of  the  buggy,  the  harness  being  thrown 
again  into  the  Benting  wagon,  and  the  wagon  left 
standing  helplessly  beside  the  street. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  predicament  for  us,  boys!" 
Lon  exclaimed,  with  much  repressed  wrath.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it  ;  the  unaccommodating 
man  must  have  his  wa\-. 

"  1  'm  very  sorry  it  has  happened  so,"  remarked 
the  inwardly  rejoicing  Cassius.  1  'd  stay  and 
help  you  ;  but  1  must  go  with  this  man  over  to  the 
store  yonder,  and  get  my  money,  and  give  him  a 
bill  of  sale." 

Leaving  the  brothers  to  get  out  of  their  difficulty 
as  best  they  could,  he  mounted  the  buggy  beside 
the  broad-shouldered  driver,  calling  back  cheer- 
fully as  he  pulled  Dandy  by  the  halter  and  rode 
awa\' : 

"It  must  be  the  little  chap  in  the  white  cap  that 
took  your  horse,  after  all  !  " 


(  To  be  contiimed.  ) 


"CAT   NANCY'S"  FOLKS. 
Bv  LiiuiSE  Stockton. 


M.\RGERV  TavL(.)R  was  fond  of  adventure,  and 
was  continually  playing  she  was  lost  in  the  woods, 
or  shipwrecked,  or  traveling  across  the  snow,  or 
climbing  mountains.  Sometimes  she  was  an  In- 
dian, and  sometmics  a  king. 

"1  wish,"  said  her  mother,  "  that — just  for  a 
change,  you  know  —  you  would  pretend  to  be  my 
helpful  little  girl.  That  would  be  new  and 
interesting." 

"  1  always  help  when  you  ask  me,"  replied 
Margery. 

"But  you  never  offer,"  lier  mother  replied,  "and 
I  shall  never  think  you  are  really  and  truly  oblig- 
ing until  you  offer  to  help." 

"  You  don't  want  me  to  be  obliging  to  every 
one,  do  you,  Mamma  ?  " 

"  Certainly  1  do." 


"  Not  to  '  Cat  Nancy  '  ?  " 

"  Why  not?  1  am  sure  she  needs  help.  She  is 
a  very  poor  and  forlorn  old  woman." 

"  Well,  1  will  try,"  replied  Margery. 

And  so  that  very  afternoon,  with  her  little  basket 
in  her  hand,  she  walked  over  to  "Cat  Nancy's" 
house. 

This  old  woman  was  noted  for  two  things  :  she 
never  washed  her  face,  and  she  had  forty  cats. 
She  supported  them  all  by  begging,  and  she  was 
verv  particular  in  having  exactly  forty  in  number. 
If  any  of  the  forty  wandered  off,  she  put  on  her 
bonnet,  took  a  piece  of  fish  in  her  pocket,  and 
went  out  to  coax  in  some  more ;  if  the  cat  ranks 
were  full,  she  would  not  have  accepted  even  a 
Persian  puss  with  a  tail  like  a  squirrel,  or  a  Manx 
with  none  at  all. 
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She  li\  cd  in  a  house  with  two  rooms  in  it,  and 
everything  about  it  looked  lonely  and  untidy. 

Margery  stood  at  the  broken  gate  for  a  moment, 
and  listened. 

All  was  quiet. 

Then  she  went  up  to  the  door  and  knocked. 
A  cat  sneezed. 

It  might  have  been  Nancy,  but  Margery  felt  sure 
it  was  a  cat. 

Suddenly  the  old  woman  opened  the  door. 

"  Good-afternoon,"  said  Margery.  "  I  came  to 
see  if  I  could  do  anything  for  you." 

"  Cat  Nancy  "  looked  at  the  child  with  surprise. 

"  Do  anything  for  me  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"Yes,"  said  Margery.  "Mamma  thinks  I  ought 
to  be  obliging  to  you." 

"  Your  ma  is  a  good  woman,"  said  "  Cat  Nan- 
cy," approvingly,  "  and  she  saves  her  pieces  with 
some  sense,  and  I  never  have  to  sort  them  over  to 
pick  the  pickles  out.  That 's  about  the  only  thing 
my  folks  wont  eat." 

■'  Well,"  repeated  Margery.  "  1  would  like  to  do 
something  for  you." 

The  old  woman  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  she 
said : 

"  Very  well.    Come  in." 

The  room  was  small  and  unswept,  but  the  sun 
shone  brightly  in  upon  it,  and  in  the  window  stood 
a  scarlet  geranium  in  full  bloom. 

Cats  ?  Why  it  seemed  to  Margery  that  there 
must  be  a  hundred  there.  The  room  was  full  of 
them.  They  lay  curled  up  around  the  stove,  on 
the  chairs,  on  the  wooden  settee.  But  they  were 
all  very  quiet. 

"  Don't  they  fight  ?  "  asked  Margery. 

"  Sometimes ;  but  I  feed  'em  well,  and  keep  'em 
warm,  and  that  takes  the  temper  out  of  them." 

Then  she  took  down  her  bonnet  from  the  nail. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  have  some  business  to 
attend  to,  and  you  can  stay  and  keep  the  mush 
from  burning." 

As  she  said  this,  she  took  a  piece  of  salt  mack- 
erel out  of  a  covered  stone  crock,  and  put  it  in  her 
pocket. 

"  If  they  worry  you,"  she  said,  pushing  away 
a  half  dozen  cats  who  immediately  crowded  around 
her,  "take  down  that  whip  from  the  shelf,  or 
throw  a  piece  of  this  fish  into  the  corner.  They  '11 
leave  yo?i  alone  quickly  enough  then.  But  you 
need  n't  be  afraid.  All  the  new  ones  are  up- 
stairs. " 

And  then  she  went  away. 

Margery  put  her  little  basket  down  on  the  table 
by  the  crock,  and  began  to  stir  the  mush  on  the 
stove.  The  pot  was  large,  the  paddle  was  heavy, 
.and  Margery  had  to  stand  on  her  toes,  so  she  soon 


began  to  be  tired  and  stopped  to  rest,  but  the  cats 
opened  their  fiery  eyes  and  stared  at  her  so  fiercely 
that  they  frightened  her. 

"  Oh,  I  wont  let  it  burn  ! "  she  cried,  and  began 
to  stir  again  with  vigor,  but  she  soon  went  slower 
and  slower,  and  to  amuse  herself,  she  thought  she 
would  count  the  cats.  At  first  this  seemed  easy, 
but  some  of  them  grew  restless,  and  jumped  about, 
and  this  confused  her  so  that  more  than  once  she 
liad  to  begin  over  again.  Finall;  .  she  decided 
that  there  were  twenty-eight  cats  there,  and  then 
she  wanted  to  know  how  many  were  upstairs,  so 
she  tried  to  deduct  twenty-eight  from  forty ;  but  as 
she  could  not  do  this  wit'r.out  the  help  of  her  fingers 
to  count  upon,  she  made  a  guess,  and  decided 
that  twenty-eight  from  forty  left  twenty  ! 

Just  then  a  door  which  shut  off  the  stairs  was 
gently  pushed  ajar,  and  a  black  paw  appeared.  It 
opened  wider  and  wider,  and  into  the  room  shot  a 
black  cat,  and,  after  her,  gray  ones,  white  ones, 
\  clIowones  ;  big  and  little,  in  they  came,  pell-mell, 
all  in  a  hurry. 

Up  jumped  the  down-stairs  cats  !  Their  backs 
went  up,  their  tails  grew  large,  and  angrily  lashed 
their  sides.  The  upstairs  cats  stood  still,  and  their 
backs  went  up,  and  their  tails  grew  large,  and  rage 
and  defiance  lighted  every  eye  ! 

Then  there  was  a  loud  war-cry.  and  with  one  im- 
pulse the  whole  troop  madly  rushed  at  each  other, 
and  poor  little  Margery  dropped  her  mush-stick, 
and  ran  into  the  corner. 

Who  ever  saw  forty  cats  fighting?  The  din,  the 
cries,  the  flashing  eyes  were  horrible,  and  Margery, 
poor  child,  felt  that  she  must  stop  the  fray!  She  did 
not  dare  to  use  the  whip,  but  she  made  one  dash, 
she  reached  the  crock,  and  pulled  out  a  fish,  and 
flung  it  as  far  as  she  could.  It  acted  like  magic 
on  the  cats;  they  rushed  for  it,  they  fought  over  it. 
With  frantic  haste  she  emptied  the  jar,  and  then  she 
picked  up  her  basket  and  fled.  She  did  not  notice 
that  she  had  left  the  door  open  ;  all  she  cared  for  was 
to  get  away.  She  held  her  hat  on  with  one  hand, 
clutched  her  basket  in  the  other,  and  ran  like  a  deer. 

And  she  had  need  to  hurry  !  Suddenly  she  heard 
a  noise  behind  her,  and  turning  her  head,  she 
beheld  all  the  cats  in  full  chase  ! 

"  But  I  wont  go  back  !  "  she  screamed,  and  she 
set  her  teeth  together  and  ran  faster.  She  did  not 
care  whether  the  mush  boiled  or  burned. 

The  cats  gamed  on  her.  They  surrounded  her, 
they  bounded,  they  cried,  but  Margery  screamed, 
"No!  No!"  and  ran  on.  And  now  she  saw  her 
mother's  house,  she  reached  the  gate,  she  dashed  in, 
she  flew  through  the  door,  and  into  her  mother's 
arms,  and  all  the  cats  ran  after  her  ! 

Her  mother  screamed  ;  the  cook  ran  in,  and  she 
screamed  ;  the  gardener  came  in,  and  he  stood 
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Still  in  amazement.    Then  Mrs.  Taylor  picked  up' 
Margery,  and  ran    upstairs,  and  into  her  own 
room,  and  locked  the  door,  and  fell  into  a  chair, 
and  cried,  and  laughed,  while  Margery,  all  tears, 
tried  to  tell  her  story. 

"But,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Taylor,  "do 
put  that  basket  down.  What  in  the  \v'orld  have 
you  in  it  ?  " 

It  was  a  cod-fish  !  A  salted  cod-fish.  And  the 
brine  was  all  over  Margery's  dress,  and  the  smell 
of  it  filled  the  room  ! 

It  must  have  been  dropped  into  the  basket  by 
Margery  in  her  haste  to  feed  the  cats. 


home;  she  had  found  the  door  open,  her  "folks"' 
all  gone,  the  mush  burning,  and  she  at  once 
marched  off  to  Mrs.  Taylor's  to  "see  about  it." 

Talk?  Why  she  made  more  noise  than  all  her 
cats,  and  she  declared  Margery  had  let  all  her 
"  folks  "  out  on  purpose.  The  cook  told  her  she 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  having  left  a- 
little  girl  in  a  house  with  forty  cats,  and  to  this- 
"Cat  Nancy"  replied  she  left  only  thirty-nine. 
The  fortieth  was  in  her  basket  that  very  moment. 
.She  had  gone  out  to  get  it. 

liut  the  old  woman  was  mistaken  about  the 
locality  of  this  last  cat.     It  was  not  in  her  basket 
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"Why,  Mamma,"  she  cried,  "perhaps  they 
smelled  it !    Perhaps  that 's  what  they  ran  after  !  " 

"  Smelled  it !  "  repeated  her  mother  in  tones  of 
disgust;  "why,  my  child,  the  very  stones  must  have 
smelled  it ! " 

By  this  time  the  cats  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  house,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
"  Cat  Nancy  "  herself  appeared.  She  had  returned 


at  all,  but  was  fighting  "Cat  Nancy's  folks"  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  orchard. 

And  it  was  Margery's  own  cat !  .^.s  for  the 
thirty-nine,  they  went  everywhere,  and  they  wor- 
ried all  the  housekeepers,  and  everybody  begged 
"Cat  Nancy"  to  take  them  home.  But  she  said 
she  did  not  care  for  cats  any  more ;  she  was  going 
to  keep  canary-birds. 
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T  H  E    C  H  I  L  D  R  K  N    O  F    T  H  E    C  O  L  U . 
By  Likut.  Freukrick  Sc.hwatka. 


Away  up  near  the  North  Pole,  111  that  very  cold- 
est portion  of  the  earth's  surface  known  as  the 
Arctic  Regions ;  where  the  sun  can  never  get  very 
high  above  tlie  horizon,  altliough  for  a  part  of  the 
year  it  does  shine  all  day  and  nearly  all  night ;  where 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  it  scarcely  shines  at  all,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  climate  is  dreary,  cold,  and 
cheerless  the  whole  year  round,  there  live  a  great 
many  people  —  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and 
little  bits  of  babies.  And,  though  to  us  their  coun- 
try seems  about  the  most  dismal  part  of  the  world 
it  is  possible  to  lind,  yet  they  really  are  the  most 
happy,  cheerful,  and  merry  people  on  the  globe, 
hardly  thinking  of  the  morrow,  and  spending  the 
present  as  pleasantly  as  possible. 

These  cheerful  people,  in  their  cheerless  coun- 
try of  ice  and  snow,  must,  like  all  of  us,  at  an  early 
time  of  their  life  have  been  babies,  and  to  describe 
these  .Arctic  babies  is  the  main  object  of  this  paper, 
—  to  tell  the  boys  and  girls  what  kind  of  toys  and 
pleasures  and  picnics  and  all  sorts  of  fun  may  be 
had  where  you  would  hardly  think  any  could  be 
had  at  all ;  also,  some  of  the  discomforts  of  living 
in  this  most  uncomfortable  country. 

Right  near  the  pole,  where  day  and  night  are  five 
or  six  months  long,  and  where  it  is  so  very,  very 
cold,  none  of  these  people  live,  as  there  are  no 
animals  for  them  to  kill  and  live  upon ;  but  around 
about  the  outer  edge  of  this  region,  —  that  is,  in  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  sometimes  far  back  along  the 
sea-coast,  —  the  greater  part  of  them  are  to  be  found. 

All  over  .Arctic  America,  as  \ou  will  see  it  m 
your  geography,  these  people  are  of  one  kind, 
speaking  nearly  the  same  language,  and  very 
much  alike  in  all  other  respects.  They  are 
called  the  Eskimo  :  or,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
spelled,  Esquimaux.  ,\11  over  Arctic  Europe  and 
Asia  (looking  again  at  your  geography),  there  are 
scattered  many  tribes  of  these  people,  speaking 
different  languages,  and  differing  in  many  other 
respects. 

As  1  lived  for  a  time  among  the  former,  the 
Eskimo,  my  descriptions  will  apply  only  to  that 
nation,  and  only  to  those  parts  which  I  visited  ; 
for  when  you  looked  at  your  geography,  it  you 
did  so  carefully,  you  must  have  seen  that  the 
Arctic  part  of  North  America  was  an  immense 
tract  of  land  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  across  the  widest  part  of  America,  and 
that  it  would  take  a  single  traveler  almost  a  long 
life-time  to  see  all  the  Eskimo  and  study  carefully 


their  homes,  habits,  and  customs.  1  did  not 
merely  live  in  a  ship  or  a  tent  or  house  of  my 
own  alongside  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  natives, 
and  from  there  occasionally  visit  them;  but  I, 
with  mv  little  party  of  three  other  white  men, 
lived  for  two  years  in  Eskimo  tents  and  huts,  so 
that  we  made  these  savages'  homes  our  own. 

After  a  while,  these  Eskimo  began  to  consider 
us  a  part  of  their  own  tribe,  gave  us  Eskimo  names, 
by  which  we  were  known  among  the  tribe,  in- 
vited us  to  participate  in  their  games  and  amuse- 
ments, and  in  cases  of  direst  want,  when  their 
superstitions  drove  them  to  their  singular  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  avert  the  threatened  dangers, 
they  even  asked  us  to  join  in  using  our  mysterious 
influence.  We  four  white  men  did  not  live  in  the 
same  snow-hut  all  the  time,  but  for  many  months 
were  living  apart  from  each  other  in  the  differ- 
ent snow  houses  of  the  natives  themselves,  and 
this  did  much  to  make  the  natives  feel  kindly 
toward  us.  We  made  sledge  journeys  among' 
them  away  from  our  home  for  many  months,  tak- 
ing their  best  hunters  with  us,  and  found  many 
other  natives  ^vho  had  never  before  seen  any  white 
men ;  and  when  there  seemed  to  be  any  danger 
from  the  wily  tricks  and  stratagems  of  these  wilder 
savages,  the  members  of  the  tribe  with  which  we 
lived  would,  as  far  as  they  could,  tell  us  all  about 
it  and  consult  with  us  as  to  defense,  just  as  if  wc 
were  their  brothers,  and  not  white  men,  wholl\- 
difterent  from  them,  while  the  ones  they  were  thus 
plotting  against  were  Eskimo,  like  themselves. 

Their  little  children,  too,  played  with  us  and 
around  us,  just  as  if  our  faces  were  a  few  shades 
darker  and  we  were  truly  their  own  kind;  and  as 
it  is  of  them  you  naturally  desire  to  hear,  you  can 
see  that  we  were  in  a  position  to  find  out  by  long 
experience  what  can  be  told  you  about  them. 

.As  soon  as  little  Boreas  (as  «e  shall  call  the 
Eskimo  bab\  )  is  born,  and  indeed  until  he  is 
able  to  walk,  he  is  always  to  be  found  on  his 
mother's  back  when  she  is  out-of-doors  or  making 
visits  to  other  houses.  .\ll  of  the  Eskimo's  clothes 
are  made  of  reindeer  skins,  so  nicely  dressed  that 
they  are  as  soft  and  limber  as  velvet  and  warmer 
than  any  clothes  you  have  ever  seen  anywhere, 
e\'en  than  the  nice,  warm  sealskin  sacques  and 
mufts  that  .\merican  ladies  wear  in  winter.  Thev 
ha\  e  two  suits  of  this  reindeer  clothing,  completelv 
covering  them  :  the  inner  suit  with  the  reindeer's 
fur  turned  toward  the  body,  and  the  outer  one 
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with  the  hair  outside  hke  a  sealskin  sacque.  The 
coats  have  hoods  sewed  tightly  on  their  collars,  so 
that  when  they  are  put  on,  only  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth  are  exposed  to  the  cold. 

When  Boreas's  mother  makes  the  hood  for  her 
reindeer  suit,  she  stretches  it  into  a  long  sack 
or  bag,  that  hangs  down  behind  and  is  supported 
by  her  shoulders,  and  this  bag  of  reindeer's  skin 
is  little  Boreas's  cradle  and  home,  where  he  lives 
until  he  knows  how  to  walk,  when  he  gets  his  own 
first  suit  of  clothing.  When  Boreas  gets  very 
cold,  as  when  he  is  out-of-doors  in  an  Arctic  win- 
ter's day  with  the  bitter,  cold  wind  blowing,  —  when 
he  gets  so  very  cold  that  he  commences  crving 
about  it, —  his  mother  will  take  him  out  of  the 
bag  and  put  him  on  her  back  under  both  her 
coats,  where  he  will  be  held  by  a  lot  of  sealskin 
strings  passing  back  and  forth  under  him  and 
around  his  mother's  shoulders  over  her  dress  ;  and 
there  he  will  be  very  warm,  directly  against  her 
body  and  under  her  two  fur  coats,  besides  the 
four  thicknesses  of  the  hood  wherein  he  was 
riding  before. 

This,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  while  little  Boreas 
is  out-of-doors  or  his  mother  is  making  a  social 
visit.  When  at  his  own  home,  in  order  not  to 
trouble  his  mother  while  she  is  sewing  or  cooking 
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or  doing  such  other  work,  the  little  baby  is  allowed 
to  roll  around  almost  without  clothing,  among  the 
reindeer  skins  that  make  the  bed,  where  it  amuses 
itself  with  anything  it  can  lay  its  hands  on,  from 
a  hatchet  to  a  snow-stick.  This  stick  is  much  like 
a  policeman's  club,  and  is  used  for  knocking  snow 
off  of  the  reindeer  clothes ;  for  when  the  Eskimo 
come  indoors,  thoy  all  take  off  their  outside  suit 


and  beat  it  with  this  stick,  to  rid  it  of  the  snow 
that  covers  them. 

You  doubtless  think  little  Boreas  should  have  a 
nice  time  rolling  around  to  his  heart's  content  on 
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the  soft,  wariTi  reindeer  skins  ;  but  when  I  tell  you 
more  about  his  little  home,  you  may  not  then  think 
so.  It  is  so  cold  in  the  Arctic  country  in  the 
winter  that  no  timber  can  grow  at  all,  just  as  it 
never  grows  on  the  cold  suinmits  of  the  very 
high  snow-covered  mountains.  Sometimes  the 
Eskimo,  by  trading  with  the  whale-ships,  get 
wood  enough  to  make  the  sledges  or  the  spear- 
handles  with  which  they  kill  seal  and  walrus,  but 
not  enough  to  build  houses.  Sometimes  they 
pick  up  a  little  on  the  bleak  sea-beach,  where  the 
ocean  currents  have  brought  it  for  many  hundreds 
of  miles  from  warmer  climates  ;  but  they  have  no 
tools,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  cut  the  wood 
into  boards  if  they  had  the  tools.  Never  having 
seen  any  timber  growing  as  in  our  woods  and 
forests,  they  have  to  make  guesses  where  it  comes 
from.  One  tribe  I  met  thought  that  the  logs  they 
occasionally  found,  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  when  the  tree  reached  nearly  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  its  top  became  caught  and  frozen  in 
the  thick  ice,  and  in  the  summer,  when  the  ice 
broke  up,  the  tree  was  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and 
floated  to  the  nearest  shore. 

Now,  as  little  Boreas's  father  has  neither  wood 
nor  mortar  to  use  on  the  stones,  he  is  rather  at  a 
loss,  you  think,  for  building  inaterial.  But,  no. 
He  takes  the  very  last  thing  you  would  think  of 
choosing  to  make  a  house  from  in  a  cold  winter. 
TJiat  is,  lie  builds  /lis  iL'inter  home  of  snow. 

"  But  wont  the  snow  melt  and  the  house  tumble 
in  ? "  you  will  ask.  Of  course  it  will,  if  you  get 
it  warmer  than  just  the  coldness  at  which  water 
freezes  ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it 
is  so  cold  that  the  snow  will  not  melt,  even  when 
the  Eskimo  burn  fires  in  their  stone  lamps  inside 
these  snow  houses  :  so  by  closely  regulating  the 
amount  of  the  fire,  they  can  just  keep  the  snow 
from  melting.  Their  stone  lamps  look  like  large 
clam-shells,  the  shell  holding  the  oil,  and  the  flame 
being  built  along  the  straight  shallow  edge,  while 
the  wicking  is  the  moss  they  gather  from  the 
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rocks.  In  short,  it  must  always  be  cold  enough  in 
their  home  to  freeze. 

So  you  can  see  that  little  Boreas  can  not  have 
■such  a  very  nice  time,  and  you  can't  see  how 
in  the  world  he  can  be  almost  naked  nearly  all 
day  long  when  it  is  so  cold.  But  such  is  the  fact. 
Think  of  taking  the  baby  of  your  house  out  for  a 
walk  or  a  ride  in  the  park  when  the  leaves  have 
all  fallen,  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  and  the 


When  the  water  commences  dropping,  the 
mother  will  often  take  a  snow-ball  from  the  floor, 
where  it  is  colder  than  freezing,  and  stick  it  against 
the  point  where  the  water  is  dripping.  There  it 
freezes  fast  and  soaks  up  the  water  just  like  a 
sponge  until  it  becomes  full  ;  and  then  she 
removes  it  and  puts  on  another,  as  soon  as  it  com- 
mences to  drip  again.  Sometimes  she  will  forget  to 
remove  it,  and  when  it  gets  soaked  and  heavy 


ice  forming  on  the  lake,  and  the  little  baby  almost 
unclothed  at  that,  and  then  you  can  imagine  what 
the  Eskimo  baby  has  to  go  through. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  little  Boreas  really  enjoys 
himself.  He  gets  used  to  the  cold,  and  has  great 
fun  frolicking  around  on  the  reindeer  skins  and 
playing  with  his  toys ;  and  when  I  have  told  you 
some  other  stories  about  the  cold  these  little  folks 
can  endure  you  can  understand  how  they  can  en- 
joy themselves  in  the  snow  huts,  or  ig/oos,  as  they 
call  them,  when  it  is  only  a  little  colder  than 
freezing. 

At  times,  the  fire  will  get  too  warm  in  the  snow 
house,  and  then  the  ceiling  will  commence  melt- 
ing,—  for  you  all  perhaps  have  learned  at  school 
that  when  a  room  becomes  warmed  it  is  warmer 
at  the  ceiling  and  cooler  near  the  floor.  So  with 
the  hut  of  snow  :  it  commences  melting  at  the  top 
because  it  is  warmer  there, —  and  when  two  or 
three  drops  of  cold  water  have  fallen  on  little 
Boreas's  bare  shoulders,  his  father  or  mother  finds 
that  it  is  getting  too  warm,  and  cuts  down  the  fire. 


with  water  and  warm  enough  to  lose  its  freezing 
hold,  down  it  comes  !  perhaps  right  on  Boreas's 
bare  back,  where  it  flattens  out  like  a  slushy  pan- 
cake,—  or  into  his  face,  as  it  once  ser\^ed  me. 
For  one  of  these  snow-balls  about  the  size  of  my 
fist  fell  plump  into  a  tin  cup  full  of  soup  just  as  I 
was  about  drinking  froin  it,  and  splashed  half  of  the 
soup  in  my  face.  Once  or  twice  1  have  seen  these 
slushy  snow-balls  fall  down  the  back  of  a  person 
sitting  upon  the  bed  :  and  when  the  cold  slush 
gets  in  between  the  skin  and  the  reindeer  coat, 
—  well,  you  can  easily  believe  that  it  does  not  feel 
agreeable. 

If,  when  you  cut  your  boiled  egg  in  two  at 
breakfast  (if  you  are  not  breakfasting  with  a  French 
aristocrat,  who  never  cuts,  but  only  chips,  his  egg). 
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DIAGRAM    OF  THE    PLAN    OF    THE    ESKIMO    SNOW"  HUT,  OR  IGLOO. 

and  have  taken  out  the  meat,  )0u  put  the  two 
shells,  rims  down,  on  the  table,  you  will  have  a 
good  miniature  representation  of  a  couple  of 
Eskimo  snow  huts,  or  winter  homes.  The  fuller 
shell,  or  big  end  of  the  egg,  will  represent  an  igloo 
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during  the  coldest  weather,  when  the  snow  is  frozen 
hard  and  firm,  and  it  can  be  built  flat  without 
danger  of  falling  in,  and  can  thus  be  made  much 
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more  comfortable.  The  pointed  shell,  or  little  end 
of  the  egg,  will  represent  an  igloo,  as  it  must  be 
built  in  the  early  fall  or  late  in  the  spring,  when 
it  is  getting  warm  and  the  igloo  is  liable  to  melt 
and  tumble  in. 

If  through  a  hole  in  the  top  you  pour  your 
model  about  one-third  full  of  water  and  plaster  of 
Paris  mixed,  or  melted  wax,  or  something  that  will 
harden,  and,  when  it  has  hardened,  if  you  take  a 
knife  and  cut  down  through  it  so  as  to  take  oft' about 
a  third,  what  is  left  will  represent  the  bed,  as  in 
Fig.  2,  which,  you  see,  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  room.  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  this  bed  is 
also  built  of  snow,  but  enough  reindeer  robes,  bear 
and  musk-ox  skms  are  placed  over  it  to  keep  the 
warmth  of  the  body  from  melting  the  bed. 

If  with  a  lead-pencil  you  draw  a  continuous 
spiral  line  on  the  egg-shell,  far  enough  apart  so 
that  there  will  be  four  or  five  lines  from  bottom  to 
top  directly  above  each  other,  and  then  if  you 
draw  lines  about  twice  as  far  apart  as  these  al- 
most horizontal  ones,  but  broken  so  as  to  repre- 
sent brick-work,  each  little  block  that  you  thus 
represent  is  a  snow-block  of  which  the  igloo  is 
built.  The  real  snow-blocks  are  about  three  feet 
long,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  six  inches 
to  a  foot  thick,  which  would,  of  course,  make  the 
thickness  of  the  igloo  itself.  A  row  of  these  is 
laid  on  the  ground,  the  long  edge  down,  in  the 
shape  of  a  circle,  and  this  is  continued  around,  just 
as  on  your  egg-shell,  until  the  snow  house  is  built, 
the  last  snow-block,  of  course,  being  then  perfectly 


horizontal.  They  make  most  of  the  igloos  just 
so  high  that,  when  standing  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  bed,  their  heads  will  not  be  bump- 
ing against  the 
roof,  although  it 
is  hard  to  tell  just 
where  the  house- 
walls  stop  and  the 
roof  commences. 
When  they  build 
their  snow  houses 
to  live  in  a  long 
time,  however, 
they  make  them 
higher  and  flatter 
in  the  roof  than 
when  they  are  to 
be  used  for  one  or 
two  nights  only  ; 
for  it  must  be 
remembered  that 
their  igloos  in  the 
winter  time  serve 
them  the  same  use 
as  tents  wherever 
they  travel,  the  smaller  kind  taking  them,  if  they 
are  industrious,  but  about  an  hour  to  build, —  no 
one,  not  even  an  Eskimo,  being  able  to  live  in  a 
tent  in  the  coldest  weather  of  these  polar  regions. 

Just  in  front  of  the  bed,  and  not  much  higher, 
is  the  little  door-way,  where  the  occupants  enter 
the  house.  In  order  to  do  so  they  must  get  down 
flat  on  their  hands  and  knees  and  crawl  in.  To  pre- 
vent the  snow  from  the  top  of  the  door-way  brush- 
ing off  and  falling  down  the  neck  and  back,  each 
Eskimo  puts  his  skin  hood  over  his  head  before 
entering,  and  just  as  soon  as  his  shoulders  are  well 
in  the  house  he  shoves  the  legs  back  and  begins 
to  straighten  up  so  as  to  prevent  running  his 
nose  square  into  the  snow  of  which  the  bed  is 
made.  So  you  will  see  that  the  igloo  is  lacking 
very  much  in  the  "elbow  room"  which  the 
homes  in  warmer  climates  have  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  lonely  Eskimo  and  his  little  boy  Boreas  seem 
perfectly  happ\'  with  the  room  they  have,  and 
wonder  how  in  the  world  any  person  could  wish  for 
any  more.  The  door  for  this  entrance-way  is  noth- 
ing but  a  big  block  of  snow  stuck  in  the  little 
hole  which  may  be  called  the  door-way,  and  is  used 
as  much  to  keep  out  the  dogs  as  it  is  to  keep  out 
the  cold.  A  small  igloo  of  snow  is  often  built  in 
front  of  the  door  (as  shown  in  the  picture  on  next 
page),  to  prevent  the  wind  from  getting  in  easily, 
and  this  little  storm  igloo  is  ahvays  full  of  dogs,  who 
crowd  in  here  to  keep  away  from  the  sharp, 
biting  wind.  The  Eskimo  dogs,  however,  will  sleep 
right  out  on  the  hard-frozen  snow-banks,  if  they 
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have  plenty  to  eat,  and  never  seem  to  mind  it, 
even  though  the  ice  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  may 
have  frozen  to  a  thickness  of  six  or  eight  feet. 

And  now,  as  the  Eskimo  dogs  have  been 
mentioned,  you  boys  who  have  a  favorite  Carlo 
or  Nero  at  home  will  wish  to  know  about  those 
Arctic  dogs ;  asking  what  I  mean  by  plenty  to  eat, 
and  whether,  like  your  own  taM>rites,  lliey  get 
three  meals  a  day  and  any  number  of  intermedi- 
ate lunches.  No  doubt  you  will  think  that  they 
really  should  get  ever  so  much  more  on  account 
of  their  hard  work  in  pulling  the  sledges,  and 
in  such  a  cold  country.  Yet  hard  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Eskimo  dog  never  gets  fed  oftener  than 
every  other  day,  and  generalh-  about  every  third 
day ;  while  in  times  of  want  and  starvation  in  that 
terrible  country  of  cold,  the  length  of  time  these 
poor  dogs  will  go  without  food  seems  beyond  belief. 

I  once  had  a  fine  team  of  nineteen  fat  Eskimo 
dogs  that  went  six  or  seven  days  between  meals 
for  three  consecutive  feedings  before  they  reached 
the  journey's  end  and  good  food ;  and  although 
they  all  looked  very  thin,  and  were  no  doubt  very 
weak,  none  of  them  died  ;  and  yet  they  had  been 
traveling  and  dragging  a  heavy  sledge  for  a  great 


every  otlicr  day  on  good  fat  walrus  meat,  and  do 
not  have  too  much  hard  work  to  do,  they  will  get 
as  fat  and  saucy  and  playful  as  your  own  dogs  with 
three  meals  a  da\ .  One  of  the  very  last  things 
you  would  imagine  to  be  good  for  them  is  the 
best  food  they  get ;  that  is,  tough  walrus  hide, 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  as  wiry  as  sole- 
leather,  (live  \our  team  of  dogs  a  good  meal  of 
this  before  they  start,  take  along  a  light  supply 
of  it  for  them,  and  you  can  be  gone  a  couple  of 
weeks  on  a  trip ;  when  you  get  back,  feed  them 
up  well,  and  they  will  be  as  fat  and  strong  as  ever 
in  a  very  few  days. 

But  to  return  to  the  ii^/00.  The  blocks  of  snow 
of  which  the  house  is  made  are,  it  has  been 
said,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness ;  but 
after  the  house  is  thus  made  strong,  —  for  a  heavy 
man  can  climb  or  walk  right  over  it  without 
tumbling  it  in, —  the  native  architects  throw  a  deep 
bank  of  loose  snow  over  it  all,  burying  it  in  a 
covering  of  snow  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  thick  ;  so 
you  can  see,  that  there  is  a  good  thick  wall  between 
little  Boreas  inside  his  home  and  the  cold  weather 
outside.  This  snow  is  thrown  up  with  great  wide 
shovels  of  wooden  boards,  dexterously  sewed  to- 


AN  IGLOO  AS  SEEN   FKOM  THE  OUTSIDE, 


part  of  the  time.  Other  travelers  among  the  Es- 
kimo have  given  equally  wonderful  accounts  of  their 
powers  of  fasting.  The  Eskimo  have  many  times 
of  want  and  deprivation,  and  then  their  poor  dogs 
must  suffer  very  much.    But  when  they  are  fed 


gether  with  reindeer  sinew,  and  the  handle  in  the 
center  made  of  a  curved  piece  of  musk-ox  horn. 
The  inner  edge  of  the  shovel,  which  would  soon 
wear  off  digging  in  the  hard-frozen  snows,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  tip  made  from  the  toughest  part  of  a 
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AN  ESKIMO  KNIFE  AND  SNOW-SHOVEL. 

reindeer's  horn.  A  sno\v-shovel  is  always  carried 
by  the  Eskimo  on  their  travels.  The  knives  with 
which  they  cut  the  blocks  of  snow  are  like  great 
long-bladed  butcher-knives,  with  handles  of  wood 
long  enough  to  be  grasped  easily  and  firmly  with 
both  hands.  Sometimes  they  use  a 
saw  where  they  can  get  it  by  trading 
with  the  sailors  who  come  into  certain 
parts  of  their  seas  to  catch  whales, 
walrus,  and  seals. 

But  will  not  every  one  under  such  a 
thick  house  of  snow,  with  the  snow- 
door  tightly  fastened  up  to  keep  out  the 
dogs  and  cold,  smother  to  death  for 
want  of  fresh  air  ?  And  if  they  do  not 
smother,  where  does  the  fresh  air  come 
from?  The  frozen  snow  is  about  as 
porous  as  white  sugar,  and  all  boys  and 
girls  know  they  can  draw  in  air  through 
a  lump  of  it,  or  if  they  do  not  know  it 
they  can  try  the  experiment.  Well,  in 
the  same  way,  the  cold  air  from  the 
outside  passes  very  slowly  through  the 
thick  snow  wall  as  fast  as  the  people 
inside 'use  up  that  in  the  ig/oo  ;  not  so 
fast  but  that  they  can  warm  it  with  their 
little  stone  lamps  as  it  comes  in,  unless 
there  is  a  strong  gale  of  wind  on  the 
outside  to  blow  it  through.  I  was  at 
one  time  in  a  very  thick  ig/oo,  probably 
four  feet  through,  but  the  snow  was  very 
hard  and  sandy,  and  would  not  pack 
down  well,  and  as  there  was  a  very 


reindeer  robes,  to  keep  warm.  Holding  a  burning 
candle  near  the  wall  of  snow  on  the  side  from  which 
the  gale  was  coming,  the  flame  was  bent  over  nearly 
a  third  or  half-way  toward  the  center  of  the  ig/oo. 

If  the  ig/oo  becomes  very  warm  inside  by  the 
lamp's  using  up  too  much  of  the  air,  the  heat 
ascends  to  the  top  and  soon  cuts  its  way  through 
the  soft  snow  in  the  chinks  of  the  snow-blocks, 
and  these  little  chimneys  soon  afford  a  sufficient 
amount  of  fresh  air.  If  they  give  too  much,  they 
are  "  chinked  up"  with  a  handful  of  snow  taken 
from  the  front  of  the  snow  bed. 

Now  that  you  know  all  about  little  Boreas's  home, 
let  us  find  out  what  he  has  been  doing.  We  left  him 
rolling  about  on  the  reindeer  skins  of  the  snow 
bed,  in  a  house  built  of  snow,  where  it  must 
nearly  always  be  below  freezing  to  prevent  the 
house  from  melting  down.  Well,  as  the  Eskimo 
must  sometime  be  babies,  so  the  dogs  must  at 
some  time  be  puppies,  and  the  puppies  are  al- 
lowed inside  the  ig/oo  on  the  bed,  where  they 
are  the  favorite  playthings  of  the  young  heir. 
His  mother  makes  him  a  number  of  doll  dog-har- 
nesses for  the  puppies,  fixes  him  up  a  dog-whip 
almost  like  his  father's,  and  then  he  amuses  him- 


self harnessing  them^ 
hitching  them  to  a 
hatchet,  the  water- 
bucket,  or  any  object 
that  is  at  hand,  and 
driving  them  around 
in  the  ig/oo  and  storm 
ig/oo,  or  out-of-doors, 
when  the  weather  is 
very  pleasant. 

By  this  time,  of 
course,  little  Boreas 
is  able  to  walk,  and 
he  has  a  nice  suit  of 
clothes  for  outdoor 
wear,  made  of  the 
softest  skins  of  the 

heavy  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  the  ig/oo  was  so  reindeer  fawns,  trimmed  with  rabbit  and  eider-duck 
cold  that  we  all  had  to  go  to  bed  under  the  thick    skin.    As  soon  as  the  puppies  get  a  little  bigger, 
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the  larger  boys  take  them  in  hand,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  old  enough  to  be  used  for  work  in 
the  sledges,  they  are  almost  well-trained  dogs 
without  knowing  just  when  their  schooling  com- 
menced. 

And  so  with  little  Boreas  ;  when  he  gets  older 
he  takes  the  dogs  his  younger  brother  finds  un- 
manageable and  trains  them,  and  by  the  time 
he  is  a  young  man,  he  is  a  good  dog-driver,  and 
knows  how  to  manage  a  sledge  under  all  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  hardest  thing  that  an  Eskimo 
has  to  learn.  I  have  known  white  men  to  equal 
them  in  rowing  in  their  little  seal-skin  canoes ;  1 
have  seen  white  men  build  good  igloos;  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  white  man  who  was  a  good 
dog-driver ;  and  the  Eskimo  told  me  that  they  had 

(To  be  c 


never  seen  such  an  one,  either.  When  they  drive 
their  dogs,  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  \',  the 
foremost  dog  being  at  the  converging  point,  and 
the  harness-traces  running  back  in  \'-shapcs,  to 
the  sledge,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
The  forward  dog  is  called  the  "leader,"  or  "chief," 
and,  in  trading  dogs,  a  "leader"  is  worth  two 
good  followers,  or  ordinary  workers.  The  Eski- 
mo dog-driver  manages  the  leader  wholly  by  the 
\oice,  making  him  stop,  go  ahead,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  as  he  may  speak  to  him ;  and  as  he 
acts,  so  do  the  others,  who  soon  learn  to  watch  him 
closely,  and  strangest  of  all,  to  obey  him  even  after 
they  are  unharnessed,  although  "the  leader"  may 
not  be  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  dogs  in  the 
team. 

ttiinccd. ) 


GROWN- UP  LAND. 

BV  JEXXIE  E.   T.  IJ(1\VE. 


I. 

"  GooD-morrow,  good-morrow,  my  bright-eyed  lad, 
Now  what  may  your  trouble  be  ?  " 

"  Good-morrow,"  he  answered  me,  sober  and  sad  ; 

"  Here  is  trouble  enough  for  me: 

Say,  which  is  the  road  to  Grown-up  Land  — 
The  shortest,  kind  stranger,  I  pray  ? 
For  these  guide-boards  all  point  with  a  different 
hand. 

In  a  dreadfully  puzzling  way. 
This  says :  By  the  Town  of  Saving  a  Cent ; 
Another:  Just  follow  your  Natural  Bent; 
This  points  to  the  Road  of  Wisely  Giving; 
And  that  to  the  Turnpike  of  Truly  Living ; 
A  fifth  straggles  off  here  to  Leap-frog  Town : 
And   a  sixth  climbs   the   hill-slope  of  High 
Renown. 

These  lead  to  the  By-ways  of  Bat  and  Ball. 
And  the  Highways  of  Courage  and  Know  It  All ; 
Then  there  are  the  Cross-roads  of  Play  and  Fun, 
And  the  Post-roads  of  Duty  and  Things  Well 
Done. 

Good  Gracious  !  How  la/i  a  boy  understand 
Which  way  is  the  shortest  to  Grown-up  Land?" 

"  Don't  fret,  my  lad,  for  the  roads,  vou  sec. 
Have  been  traveled  by  many  like  you  and  me  : 
And  though  each  road  has  a  different  name. 
To  Grown-up  Land  they  all  of  them  came. 
And  hour  by  hour,  my  boy,  you  '11  find 
.That,  little  by  little,  they  drop  behind : 
Till,  almost  before  you  know  it.  you  stand 
On  the  breezy  summits  of  Grown-up  Land.'' 


II. 

"  Good-morrow,  my  lassie,  with  face  so  sweet, 
Now  whither  away  with  your  flying  feet  ? " 

"  Good-morrow,"  she  answered,  with  wave  of 
hand, 

"  I  am  off  in  a  hurry  to  Grown-up  Land. 

But  I  wish  you  would  show  me  the  shortest  way. 
For  these  guide-boards,  I  'm  certai)i,  will  lead 
me  astray. 

Just  think!  One  says:  'T  is  a  Stitch  in  Time; 

And  another:  Through  Smiles  and  Tears; 
This  says  it  is  only:  By  Up-hill  Work; 

And  that:  By  the  Flight  of  Years. 
.■\nother  says.  Play ;  and  another.  Books ; 

And  another:  Just  Dance  and  Sing. 
And  this  one  says,  Help;  and  that  one,  Hope; 

And  this :  Care  in  the  Littlest  Thing. 
O,  the  roads  are  so  many  !  Who  ai//  understand 
Which  way  is  the  shortest  to  Grown-up  Land  ?  " 

"  Don't  worry,  my  lassie,  with  eyes  so  blue. 
For  whichever  the  road  that  is  traveled  by  you 
It  will  carry  you  forward  until  you  stand 
On  the  sunlit  hill-tops  of  Grown-up  Land." 

And  lassie  and  lad 
Ran  off  in  glee. 
Without  so  much 
As  "Good-day''  to  me. 
And  in  Grown-up  Land, 
Whatever  their  wav. 
They  will  meet  together 
On  Big  Folks'  Day. 
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OxE  Friday  afternoon,  not  S(5  very  long  ago, 
there  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  in  New  York  city,  two  little  boys  with  bright 
and  eager  faces,  radiant  with  expectation  and  de- 
light as  they  watched  the  great  stage  filled  with 
rows  of  musicians  who  were  trying  their  instru- 
ments and  tuning  tliem  up  in  readiness  to  begin 
the  rehearsal. 

There  are  few  boys  or  girls  who  read  this  who  do 
not  know  what  the  tuning  of  an  orchestra  sounds 
like,  and  what  an  uninteresting  and  discordant  med- 
ley of  noises  it  is.  Odd  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  are 
people,  however,  who  enjoy  just  such  noises,  and  call 
them  music.  The  Chinese  are  especially  fond  of  such 
horrible  combinations  of  sounds,  and  I  remember 
once  going  to  a  Chinese  theater,  in  which  the  orches- 
tra plays  a  principal  part,  where  the  din  was  some- 
thing fearful,  and  where  the  musicians  reminded 
me  of  a  lot  of  irrepressible  school-boys  who  had  col- 
lected all  the  tin  horns,  cans,  whistles,  and  drums 
they  could  find,  and  were  trying  to  out-scream,  out- 
whistle,  or  out-toot  one  another.  Once,  so  the  story 
goes,  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  in  London,  and  went 
to  a  concert  in  the  famous  Crystal  Palace  at  Syd- 
enham. While  the  orchestra  was  tuning  up  and 
making  all  manner  of  queer  noises,  his  royal  high- 
ness was  immensely  pleased  and  entertained,  but  as 
soon  as  the  concert  really  did  begin,  the  Shah  said 
he  could  not  see  much  beauty  in  it,  and  he  soon 
went  out.  The  Shah  of  Persia  showed  as  good  taste 
as  many  people  of  better  education  now  exhibit  in 
concert  rooms.  With  a  difference,  however ;  the 
Shah  was  not  ashamed  to  show  what  pleased  and 
displeased  him,  while  we  often  see  at  a  concert  many 
people  who  will  sit  through  the  performance  of  a 
piece,  of  the  meaning  of  which  they  have  not  the 
slightest  conception,  and  then  at  the  end,  while 
they  are  really  thinking  what  a  noisy  and  tedious 
thing  it  was,  they  turn  to  their  neighbor,  clasp 


their  hands,  roll  up  their  eyes,  and  exclaim  :  "  How 
divinely  beautiful !  "  But  let  us  get  back  to  our 
boys.  One  of  them  held  in  his  lap  a  big  book, 
on  the  cover  of  which  was  printed  the  name 
"Beethoven"  in  gilt  letters,  and,  beneath,  the 
word  '■  Symphonies,"  while  on  the  programme 
which  they  held  appeared  the  words  "  Symphony 
in  E  Flat  Major.  Heroic.  Beethoven."  And  now, 
1  am  sure  you  will  understand  what  the  boys,  and 
the  book,  and  the  Beethoven  all  meant.  The  per- 
formance was  what  is  called  a  Symphony  Concert. 
Very  soon  the  director  of  the  orchestra  took  his 
place,  and  the  concert  began  ;  and  in  all  that  large 
audience  there  were  no  more  attentive  listeners 
than  the  two  little  boys  whose  bright  eyes  fol- 
lowed their  score  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
Beethoven's  noble  Heroic  Symphony.  At  length 
it  was  all  over,  and  as  they  went  out  of  the  big 
building  the  younger  boy  said  to  the  elder  ; 

"  Well,  Ernie,  it  was  just  fine,  was  n't  it  ?  I  'd 
like  to  hear  such  a  concert  every  afternoon; 
would  n't  you  ? " 

"Well,  rather,  I  should  think,"  replied  Ernest; 
"  l3ut  are  n't  you  glad  we  studied  it  up  beforehand  ? 
We  understood  it  so  much  better." 

Ted  did  not  reply  immediately,  for  after  he  had 
spoken  he  had  fallen  to  thinking  intently  about 
something,  and  so  he  walked  along  in  silence  for 
some  moments.  Suddenly  his  face  brightened 
as  if  his  perplexity  were  solved,  and  turning  to  his 
brother  he  said,  excitedly  ; 

"  1  say,  Ernie,  you  know  next  week  is  the  Phil- 
harmonic concert,  and  they  're  going  to  give  the 
Seventh  Symphony,  the  one  that  Larry  and  the 
Professor  play,  and  that  we  like  so  much.  When 
we  get  home  we  '11  ask  Mamma  if  we  can't  come 
down  to  the  city  and  go,  and  we  '11  write  to  Mr. 
Thomas  and  ask  him  to  save  a  seat  for  us.  We  can 
earn  money  enough  by  doing  errands  and  taking 
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care  of  the  chickens,  and  next  week  they  're  going 
to  put  new  shingles  on  the  house  and  we  can  make 
something  by  clearing  away  the  old  ones." 

"That's  a  fact;  and  we '11  do  it,  too,  1  tell  you," 
said  Ernest,  enthusiastically. 

The  boys'  home  was  situated  in  one  of  the  quiet 
little  towns  that  border  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 


willing,  and  if  you  go,  you  can  stay  overnight  at 
Uncle  Ben's." 

And,  thinking  it  but  another  of  those  whims 
of  childhood  that  would  be  forgotten  before 
morning,  the  mother  smiled  gently  to  herself  and 
went  on  with  her  knitting,  while  the  boys  rattled 
off  upstairs  to  bed.  For  once  the  mother's  judg- 
ment was  at  fault,  however;  for,  notwithstanding 
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Hudson  River.  They  had  a  long  car-ride  to  take 
that  night ;  but,  once  at  home,  they  told  their 
mother  of  the  plan,  before  their  bed-time  arrived, 
and  asked  her  advice  about  it.  Mrs.  Fraser  was  a 
wise  woman,  and  believed  in  encouraging  all 
wholesome  enthusiasms  in  her  young  people,  and 
so  she  said,  quietly  : 

"  Yes,  boys,  you  can  try  it  if  you  wish.    I  am 
Vol.  XII.— 24.  ' 


the  good  laugh  that  she  and  the  elders  had  that 
evening  at  the  latest  of  the  boys'  "schemes," — 
uhich  generally  numbered  three  a  day,  and  ranged 
through  all  the  degrees  of  boyish  ambition,  from 
amateur  journalism  to  a  chicken  farm,  and  were 
born  only  to  die  at  dusk  and  bed-time, —  the  boys 
themselves  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  a  plan 
which  was  the  conception  of  their  own  minds,  and 
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which  they  intended  to  arrange  and  carry  out  un- 
assisted by  any  "  grown  folks."  Accordingly,  the 
next  morning  the  two  lads  occupied  the  great 
desk  in  the  library,  and  the  two  brown  heads  were 
deep  in  a  consultation  which  presently  developed 
into  activity  as  Ernest  took  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper  and  dipped  his"  pen  into  the  ink-stand, 
while  Ted,  with  elbows  on  the  desk  and  chin  rest- 
ing in  his  hands,  followed  appreciatively  and  ad- 
miringly and  with  occasional  suggestions  the 
composition  of  the  letter  which  they  had  decided 
to  send  to  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  the  director 
of  the  Philharmonic  concerts.  And  the  following 
letter  is  the  one  that  finally  emerged  from  under 
the  overshadowing  mass  of  boys'  heads  and  bodies 
and  ink  and  perplexity,  looking  somewhat  scratched 
and  inky  and  uneven,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless 
a  letter : 

"  Wheathedge,  Nov.  6,  1SS2. 
"  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas. 

Dear  Sir :  We  two  boys  have  been  studying  up  the 
Seventh  Symphony  and  we  want  to  hear  it  very  much 
indeed  but  we  heard  that  there  were  no  tickets  left  for 
Friday  but  we  tliought  maybe  you  could  find  room  for 
us  two  boys  ten  and  twelve  we  can  sit  on  one  seat  or 
stand  up.  Pleas  answer  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  we  are 
earning  up  money  for  it  yours  truly 

"Ernest  and  Theo.  Eraser. " 

This  was  submitted  to  the  maternal  eye  and  to 
that  of  "  the  Professor,"  a  name  the  boys  had  given 
their  tutor,  and,  being  approved,  a  fresh  copy  was 
prepared  and  punctuated  and  sent  off  in  the  after- 
noon mail.  Then  followed  a  day  of  eager  hope 
and  speculation  as  to  whether  Mr.  Thomas  would 
answer  it  favorably,  and,  under  the  supposition  that 
he  would,  they  went  to  work  vigorously  on  the  pile 
of  old  shingles  that  the  men  sent  flying  down  from 
the  roof  of  the  house  as  they  ripped  them  off  with 
spades,  and  the  ducks  and  chickens  decided  that 
the  millennium  was  surely  at  hand,  for  never 
before  had  such  peace  and  plenty  and  prosperity 
reigned  in  their  kingdom. 

Several  days  passed  without  a  word  in  reply  to 
their  appeal,  but  on  Wednesday  morning  there  ar- 
rived a  letter  directed  to  ''  Master  Ernest  Eraser  or 
Theodore  Eraser,"  and  bearing  in  one  corner  of  the 
envelope  the  words :  "  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York,  Academy  of  Music."  The  boys  lost  no  time 
in  opening  the  imposing  letter,  and,  almost  beside 
themselves  with  eagerness  and  delight,  they  could 
hardly  take  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  Mrs. 
Eraser  was  reading  to  them,  as  she  held  the  letter 
in  one  hand  and  two  pink  tickets  for  reserved  seats 
in  the  other. 

"  Listen  to  this,  boys,"  said  she,  "  and  heav 
what  was  done  with  your  letter." 


"  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York. 

"  Academy  of  Music. 
"  My  dear  Boys  :  Your  letter  was  read  to  the  whole 
Philharmonic  Society  to-day,  and  itw-as  much  applauded 
for  ils  originality.  You  are  wrong  in  thinking  there 
are  'no  ticlcets  for  sale.'  Tliere  is  'standing-room 
only,'  and  tickets  are  for  sale  for  next  Friday  and  Satur- 
day. By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Dietrich,  you  need 
not  spend  your  money  except  for  other  expenses.  Mr. 
Dietrich  kindly  handed  me  two  tickets  to  forward  to  '  the 
Boys,'  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  write  him  a  note 
thanking  him  for  his  generosity.  It  is  a  sign  of  good 
taste  for  boys  to  '  study  up  '  Beethoven,  and  Friday  will 
present  a  good  lesson.  Please  bring  this  letter  with 
you,  so  we  may  know  '  the  Boys  '  are  with  us,  and  ask 
for  the  Secretary.    Yours  in  all  kindness, 

"  Samuel  Johnson, 

"  Secretary  X.  Y.  P.  S." 

■'  There  now  !  "  she  e.xclaimed,  as  she  finished 
reading.  "  It  seems  to  me  you  are  two  very  for- 
tunate boys  to  be  so  highly  honored,  and  you 
must  write  to  these  gentlemen  immediately  and 
thank  them." 

"All  right!  Come  on,  Ted,  let's  do  it  now, 
and  then  get  our  things  ready  for  Friday,"  and  off 
they  went  into  the  library  like  a  flash,  too  excited 
to  do,  or  think,  or  say  anything  with  less  mod- 
eration and  speed  than  two  young  locomotives 
oft'  on  a  holiday.  Mrs.  Eraser,  happy  in  the  joy- 
ous tumult  of  her  boys,  perceived  that  it  would 
not  do  now  to  think  of  retracting  her  promise  to 
them,  and  so,  by  the  time  the  boys  brought  the 
letters  to  her,  she  had  planned  the  arrangements 
for  their  musical  pilgrimage,  and  settled  it  all  in 
her  mind.  The  writing  and  composition  of  their 
notes  had  somewhat  sobered  their  enthusiasm. 
One  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Dietrich,  who  sent  the 
tickets,  and  read  as  follow  s  ; 

My  de.vr  Mr.  Dietrich  :  We  thank  you  very 
much  indeed  for  tliose  tickets  you  sent  us.  We  did  not 
know  that  we  could  not  earn  up  money  enough  in 
so  short  a  time.  We  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness,  nor  tell  you  how  glad  we  are  to  know  we 
are  going.  We  will  look  forward  to  meeting  you  Fri- 
dav.    Yours  very  truly, 

"  Ernest  and  Theodore  Fraser." 

The  other  was  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Secretary, 
and  this  is  a  copy  of  it : 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Johnson  :  We  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  letter  you  sent  us,  which  we  received  this  morn- 
ing. We  were  very  much  surprised  when  we  read  the 
letter ;  we  thought  very  likely  that  there  were  no  tickets 
to  be  had,  and,  above  all  things,  we  did  not  think  of  hav- 
ing tickets  sent  to  us  ;  we  can  not  tell  you  how  glad  we 
were  when  we  knew  we  are  going.  We  hope  to  see  you 
and  Mr.  Dietrich  Friday.    Yours  truly, 

"  Ernest  Eraser. 
"Theodore  Eraser." 
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There  were  not  two  prouder,  nor  more  light- 
hearted  boys  in  the  land  than  Ernest,  and  Theodore 
when  on  the  following  Friday  morning  they  started 
off,  alone,  for  the  city  and  the  concert.  In  their 
pockets  was  the  money  they  had  earned,  and  in  their 
hands  they  carried  the  Beethoven  and  the  valise 
which  held  the  things  they  should  need  fortheirstay 
at  Uncle  Ben's,  for  it  had  been  arranged  that,  in- 
stead of  coming  home  the  Saturday  after  the  concert, 
they  were  to  remain  over  till  the  Monday  following. 
As  it  ahvays  is  when  the  children  are  svfay  from 
home,  the  house  was  wofully  quiet  at  first,  but  the 
next  day  there  came  back  stray  gleams  of  the 
departed  sunshine  in  the  shape  of  brief  postal- 
cards.    The  first  was  from  Ernest,  and  read : 

"  Dear  M.VM.M.V  :  When  w  e  went  to  the  Academy  of 
Music,  we  asked  the  box  ticket-man  if  we  could  see  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  he  said:  'I  don't  know  the  gentleman.' 
I  said  I  meant  the  Secretary  ;  he  told  me  to  go  to  the 
other  office,  so  I  w  ent  there  and  asked  him  ;  he  said  that 
he  (Mr.  Johnson)  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  doors,  and 
I  could  see  him  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  open.  After 
they  were  open  I  asked  a  gentleman  Avhere  Mr.  Johnson 
was  ;  he  asked  me  for  my  tickets,  and  said  they  were  not 
good,  but  he  gave  us  two  other  tickets.  I  saw  Mr. 
Johnson. 

"  Ernest." 

The  second  was  a  remarkably  concise  and  char- 
acteristic account  of  the  concert  from  Ted,  who 
wrote  : 

"Dear  Mam.m.v:  We  had  a  very  nice  time  at  the 
concert  this  afternoon.  We  did  not  know  that  we  cold 
get  in  or  we  cold  get  out.  There  was  a  man  that  sat 
with  us,  and  said  '  Now  let 's  look  over  oitr  book.'  lie 
did  not  know  beans  about  music,  but  he  thought  he  did. 

"From,      Theodore  Fr.\ser." 

The  third  card  was  the  joint  production  of  both 
boys,  and  read : 

"De.vr  M.\m.\ia  :  Mr.  Johnson  gave  us  the  preference 
of  sitting  on  the  stage  or  sitting  upstairs  ;  we  chose  up- 
stairs ;  he  advised  us  to  sit  upstairs.  Teddy  told  you 
about  the  young  man  up  there.  We  had  no  trouble  in 
finding  our  way  about.    Love  to  all,  from 

"  Ernest." 

"Dear  Mamma:  Wc  are  having  a  very  nice  time 
here.  Ernest  is  showing  Uncle  Ben  about  Papa's  jini- 
nast-machine.  Tell  the  Professor  we  enjoyed  the  con- 
cert.   I  send  love. 

"  Theodore." 

In  the  absence  of  the  boys  themselves  these 
brief  messages  were  the  best  possible  substitutes, 
and  Mrs.  Eraser  contented  herself  with  the  postal- 
cards,  satisfied  to  know  that  the  boys'  experi- 
ment had  thus  far  been  a  safe  and  pleasant  one. 


yet  looking  forward  meanwhile  with  some  motherly 
solicitude  and  an.xiety  for  their  return  on  Monday 
evening.  Monday  came  at  last;  it  was  a  dreary, 
stormy  day.  Dr.  Eraser  was  absent  on  a  lec- 
turing tour.  "  Sis  "  was  away  visiting  one  of  her 
former  school  friends;  the  two  elder  brothers  were 
at  college,  and  so  it  was  that  Mrs.  Eraser  and  the 
Professor,  with  little  Bonnie,  or  "  Jcrusha  Tittle- 
back,"  as  she  preferred  to  be  called,  were  the  only 
ones  who,  at  the  dusk  of  the  early-closing  day,  met 
in  the  bay-window  that  overlooked  the  drive,  to 
watch,  with  considerable  eagerness  and  anticipa- 
tion, for  the  return  of  the  carriage  from  the 
station  with  James  and  the  boys.  Six  o'clock  came. 
No  bo\  s.  It  grew  too  dark  to  watch,  and  the  lamps 
were  lighted.  Half-past  six  and  tea-time.  No  boys 
yet.  Seven  o'clock,  with  Mrs.  Eraser  and  the  Pro- 
fesssorat  the  lonely  tea-table,  the  contents  of  which 
remained  almost  untouched,  while  a  forced  conver- 
sation strove  to  hide  the  growing  anxiety  of  both. 
Half-past  seven,  and  yet  no  boys,  and  now  anxiety 
had  grown  to  alann,  for  the  papers  had  of  late  been 
full  of  accounts  of  disasters  on  land  and  sea,  and 
the  railroad  that  joined  Wheathedge  with  New 
York  had  been  visited  with  more  than  its  share  of 
accidents. 

A  little  after  half-past  seven  the  scarcely-tasted 
meal  came  to  an  end,  and  Mrs.  Eraser  and  the  Pro- 
fessor rose  from  the  table,  when,  just  as  they  were 
passing  through  the  hall,  there  came  the  welcome 
sound  of  wheels  on  the  drive,  the  familiar  whistle 
and  call,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  travelers  were 
in  the  warm,  bright  light  of  the  hall  and  clasped  in 
their  mother's  arms.  However  sudden  the  change 
from  alarm  to  thankfulness  and  joy  in  the  heart  of 
the  fond  mother,  the  young  gentlemen  had  no  time 
for  sentiment,  and  announced  together  and  in  one 
breath  and  as  if  they  were  telling  the  most  com- 
monplace thing  in  the  world  : 

"Oh,  yes!  wc  had  an  accident  at  Peekskill. 
.A.  freight  train  smashed  up  or  something.  That 's 
what  made  us  so  late.  We  're  terribly  hungry  — 
can't  we  have  something  to  eat  ?  Are  you  through 
tea  yet?  "  and  with  this  brief  explanation  the  little 
group  sought  the  tea-table,  two  of  them  with  far 
different  feelings  from  those  with  which  they  had 
left  it  a  few  moments  earlier. 

"Now,  tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Eraser 
when  the  boys  had  taken  off  the  keen  edge  of  their 
appetites,  "and  how  50U  found  Mr.  Johnson." 

"  Well,"  said  Ted,  sputtering  out  the  words  as 
fast  as  he  could,  and  with  no  thought  of  grammar 
or  connection,  "  we  got  to  the  door  all  right,  and 
showed  the  man  our  tickets,  and  he  said  they 
w  ould  n't  do,  and  then  w  e  told  him  about  it  and 
said  we  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Johnson.  Then  he  let 
us  in,  and  we  found  Mr.  Johnson  and  showed  huii 
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the  letter,  and  he  laughed  and  said;  'Well, 
if  here  are  n't  the  boys,  after  all  ! '  And  then 
he  took  us  inside  and  asked  us  where  Ave 
wanted  to  sit,  on  the  stage  or  in  the  audience. 
We  said  we  thought  we  could  hear  better  if  we 
were  in  the  audience  ;  so  he  gave  us  two  good 
seats  and  a  programme,  and  then  went  away. 
Oh  !  — I  forgot  about  the  umbrella.  It  was  rain- 
ing and  we  were  so  excited  that  we  forgot  to  put 
down  the  umbrella  when  we  went  into  the  Acad- 
emy, and  we  kept  it  up  until  Mr.  Johnson  laughed 
and  said  he  thought  we  might  as  well  close  it  for  a 
little  while.  And  then  there  was  a  man  came  in 
and  sat  next  to  us,  and  he  took  off  his  coat  and 
looked  over  our  score  and  talked  about  IVfthoven, 
and  tried  to  turn  the  pagcsat  the  wrong  place.  And 
he  had  an  opera-glass,  and  he  looked  straight  up 
in  the  air  through  the  little  end  of  it.  I  believe  he 
was  crazy,  and  I  don't  think  he  knew  anything 
about  music." 

"  Do  wait  a  moment,  and  don't  go  so  fast,  Ted," 
said  the  Professor.  "And  now  tell  us  what  you 
thought  of  the  symphony." 

"  Oh  !  it  was  beautiful  !  "  answered  Ernest,  who 


was  really  the  more  musical  of  the  two,  "  and  the 
allegretto  was  best  of  all,  and  we  could  follow 
every  note  of  it.  They  had  another  one,  too, 
called  the  '  Scandinavian  Symphony,'  and  that 
1  liked  very  much." 

Very  soon  after  the  excitement  of  their  return 
and  the  recital  of  their  adventures  had  passed, 
both  boys  began  to  show  their  weariness,  and  so, 
after  the  good-nights  were  said,  they  started 
upstairs,  dragging  their  feet  slowly  after  them, 
keeping  time  with  a  dismal  sort  of  funeral  march 
which  they  whistled,  using  as  a  theme  the  mel- 
ody of  the  allegretto  which  Ernest  had  spoken  of. 
Mrs.  Eraser  and  the  Professor  laughed  as  this  and 
other  sounds  came  down  from  the  room  above,  and 
as  the  Professor  picked  up  the  letter  from  Mr.  John- 
son, which  the  boys  had  left  on  the  piano,  he  said : 

"1  must  say  I  think  the  Philharmonic  Society 
has  distinguished  itself  in  this  matter." 

"Very  true,"  answered  Mrs.  Eraser;  "but  how 
about  the  little  boys  ?  " 

And  with  a  smile,  perhaps  of  amusement,  and 
perhaps  of  motherly  pride,  she  folded  up  the  fifteenth 
pair  of  mended  stockings  and  started  on  another. 


! 
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By  E.  p.  Rok. 


Chapter  II. 


ON  THE  WAV  TO  EDEN. 


^iiE  almanac  had  an- 
nounced spring ;  nat- 
ure appeared  quite 
unaware  of  the  fact, 
but,  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  the  alma- 
nac was  right.  Spring 
was  the  era  of  hope, 
of  change,  and  hope 
was  growing  in  our 
hearts  like  "Jack's 
bean,"  in  spite  of  low- 
cringwintryskies.  We 
were  eager  as  robins 
sojourning  in  the  South  to  take  our  flight  northward. 

My  duties  to  my  employers  had  ceased  on  the 
first  of  March  ;  I  had  secured  tenants  who  would 
take  possession  of  our  rooms  as  soon  as  we  should 
leave  them,  and  now  every  spare  moment  was 
given  to  studying  the  problem  of  country  living 
and  to  preparations  for  departure.  I  obtained 
illustrated  catalogues  from  several  dealers  in 
seeds,  and  we  pored  over  them  every  evening. 
At  first  they  bewildered  us  with  their  long  lists  of 
varieties ;  while  the  glowing  descriptions  of  new 
kinds  of  vegetables  just  being  introduced  awakened 
in  us  something  of  a  gambling  spirit. 

"  How  fortunate  it  is,"  exclaimed  my  wife,  "  that 
we  are  going  to  the  country  just  as  the  vegetable 
marvels  were  discovered  !  Why,  Robert,  if  half  of 
what  is  said  is  true,  we  shall  make  our  fortunes  !  " 

With  us,  hitherto,  a  beet  had  been  a  beet,  and 
a  cabbage  a  cabbage  ;  but  here  were  accounts  of 
beets  which,  as  Merton  said,  "beat  all  creation," 
and  pictures  of  cabbage  heads  which  well-nigh 
turned  our  own.  With  a  blending  of  hope  and  dis- 
trust I  carried  two  of  the  catalogues  to  a  shrewd 
old  fellow  in  Washington  Market.  He  was  a 
dealer  in  country  produce,  who  had  done  business 
so  long  at  the  same'stand  that  he  was  looked  upon 
among  his  fellows  as  a  kind  of  patriarch.  During 
a  former  interview  he  had  replied  to  my  questions 
with  a  blunt  honesty  that  had  inspired  confidence. 

The  morning  was  somewhat  mild,  and  I  found 
him  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  smoking  his  pipe  among 
his  piled-up  barrels,  boxes,  and  crates,  after  his 
eleven-o'clock  dinner.  His  day's  worl;  was  prac- 
tically over ;  and  well  it  might  be,  for,  like  others 


of  his  calling,  he  had  begun  it  long  before  dawn. 
Now  his  old  felt  hat  was  pushed  well  back  on  his 
bald  head,  and  his  red  face,  fringed  with  a  grizzled 
beard,  expressed  a  sort  of  heavy,  placid  content. 
His  small  gray  eyes  twinkled  as  shrewdly  as  ever. 
With  his  pipe  he  indicated  a  box  on  which  1  might 
sit  while  we  talked. 

"  See  here,  Mr.  Bogart,"  I  began,  showing  him 
the  seed  catalogues,  "how  is  a  man  to  choose  wisely 
u'hat  vegetables  he  will  raise  from  a  list  as  long  as 
your  arm  ?  Perhaps  1  should  n't  take  any  of  those 
old-fashioned  kinds,  but  go  into  these  wonderful 
novelties,  which  promise  a  new  era  in  horticulture." 

The  old  man  gave  a  contemptuous  giunt;  then, 
removing  his  pipe,  he  blew  out  a  cloud  of  smoke 
that  half  obscured  us  both  as  he  remarked,  gruffly, 

"A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 

This  was  about  as  rough  as  March  weather ;  but 
I  knew  my  man,  and  perhaps  proved  that  I  was 
not  a  fool  by  not  parting  with  him  then  and  there. 

"  Come,  now,  neighbor,"  I  said,  brusquely,  "  I 
know  some  things  that  you  don't.  If  you  came 
to  me  I 'd  give  you  the  best  advice  that  I  could. 
1  've  come  to  you  because  I  believe  you  to  be 
honest  and  to  know  what  I  don't.  And  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  a  little  family  dependent  on  me, 
and  that,  if  possible,  I  mean  to  get  a  living  for  them 
out  of  the  soil,  I  believe  you  are  man  enough 
both  to  feel  and  to  show  a  little  friendly  interest ; 
if  you  are  not,  I  '11  look  farther  and  fare  better." 

"Well,  you  let  that  new-fangled  truck  alone," 
he  said,  "  till  you  get  more  forehanded  in  cash  and 
experience.  Then  you  may  learn  how  to  make 
something  out  of  the  novelties,  as  they  call  'em  — 
if  they  are  worth  growing  at  all.  Now  and  then  a 
good  penny  is  turned  on  a  new  fruit  or  vegetable ; 
but  how  to  do  it  will  be  one  of  the  last  tricks  that 
you  '11  learn  in  your  new  trade.  Hand  me  one  of 
those  misleadin'  books,  and  I  '11  mark  a  few  solid 
kinds,  such  as  produce  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
all  that 's  used  or  sold.  Then  you  can  go  to  What- 
you-call-'em's  store,  and  take  a  line  from  me,  and 
you  '11  get  the  genu/«i-  article  at  market-gardeners' 
prices." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Bogart,  you  are  treating  me  like  a 
man  and  a  brother." 

"No;  only  treating  you  like  one  who,  p'raps, 
may  deal  with  me.  Do  as  you  please  about  it,  but 
if  you  want  to  take  along  a  lot  of  my  business  cards 
and  fasten  'em  to  anything  you  have  to  sell,  1  '11 
give  you  all  they  bring,  less  my  commission.  ' 
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I  went  home  feeling 
as  if  I  had  solid  ground 
under  my  feet. 

The  next  day,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  1 
went  to  Maizevillc.  John 
Jones  met  me  at  the 
station,  and  drove  me  in 
his  box-sleigh  to  see  the 
place  he  had  written  of 
in  his  laconic  note.  1 
looked  at  him  curiously 
as  we  jogged  along  over 
the  melting  snow.  The 
day  was  unclouded,  for 
a  wonder,  and  the  sun 
proved  its  increasing 
power  by  turning  the 
sleigh-tracks  in  the  road 
into  gleaming  rills.  The 
visage  of  my  new  ac- 
quaintance formed  a 
decided  contrast  to  the 
rubicund  face  of  the  beef- 
eating  market-man.  He 
was  sandy,  even  to  his 
eye-brows  and  complex- 
ion. His  frame  was  as 
gaunt  as  that  of  a  scare- 
crow, and  his  hands  and 
feet  were  enormous.  He 
had  one  redeeming  feat- 
ure, however,  —  a  pair  of 

blue  eyes  that  looked  straight  at  you  and  made  you 
feel  that  there  was  no  "crookedness "  behind  them. 

His  brief  letter  had  led  me  to  expect  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  I  soon  found  that  John  Jones  was 
a  talker  and  a  good-natured  gossip.  He  knew  every 
one  we  met,  and  he  was  usually  greeted  with  a 
rising  inflection,  like  this  :  "How an;  you,  John  ?  " 

We  drove  inland  for  two  or  three  miles,  over 
hills  and  down  dales,  surrounded  by  scenery  that 
seemed  to  me  beautiful  beyond  all  words,  even  in 
its  wintry  aspect. 

"  What  mountain  is  that  standing  off  by  itself.'  " 
1  asked. 

"  Schunemunk."  he  said.  "  Your  place  —  well, 
I  guess  it  will  be  yours  before  plantin'-time  comes 
—  is  well  off  to  the  east  of  that  mountain,  and  looks 
up  the  valley  between  it  and  the  main  highlands 
on  the  left.  Yonder 's  the  house,  on  the  slope 
of  this  big  round  hill  that  '11  shelter  you  from  the 
north  winds." 

I  shall  not  dcscriljc  the  place  very  fully  now,  pre- 
ferring that  it  should  be  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  my  wife  and  children,  as  well  as  my  own. 

"  The  dwelling  appears  old,"  I  said. 


"Yes,  part  of 
it 's  a  good  deal 
more  'n  a  hun- 
dred years  old. 
It 's  been  added 

to  at  both  ends.  But  there  are  timbers  in  it  that 
will  stand  another  hundred  years.  1  had  a  fire 
made  in  the  livin'-room  this  mornin',  to  take  off 
the  chill,  and  we  '11  go  in  and  sit  down  after  we 've 
looked  the  place  over.  Then  you  must  come  and 
take  pot-luck  with  us." 

At  first  1  was  not  at  all  enthusiastic,  but  the 
more  I  examined  the  place,  and  thought  it  over, 
the  more  it  grew  on  my  fancy.  When  1  entered 
the  main  room  of  the  cottage,  and  saw  the  wide, 
old-fashioned  fire-place,  with  its  crackling  blaze,  I 
thawed  so  rapidly  that  John  Jones  chuckled : 

"You  're  positively  refreshin',  for  a  city  chap. 
But  take  that  old  arm-chair,  Mr.  Durham,  and  I  '11 
soon  tell  you  all  about  the  place.  It  looks  rather 
run  down,  as  you  have  seen.  Old  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jamison  lived  here  till  lately.  Last  January',  the 
old  man  died,  and  a  good  old  man  he  was.  His 
wife  has  gone  to  live  with  a  daughter.    By  the  will 
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I  was  app'inted  executor  and  trustee.  1  've  fixed 
on  a  fair  price  for  tlic  property,  and  I  'm  goin'  to 
hold  on  till  I  get  it.  There  are  twenty  acres  of 
plowable  land  and  orchard,  and  a  five-acre  wood- 
lot,  as  I  told  you.  The  best  part  of  the  property 
is  this:  Mr.  Jamison  was  a  natural  fruit-grower. 
He  had  a  lot  of  good  fruit  here,  and  he  only  grew 
the  best.  He  was  always  a-speerin'  round,  and 
when  he  come  across  something  extra,  he 'd  get  a 
graft,  or  a  root  or  two.  So  he  gradually  came  to 
have  the  best  there  was  a-goin'  in  these  parts. 
Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Air.  Durham,  you  can 
buy  plenty  of  new,  bare  places,  but  your  hair 
would  be  gray  before  you 'd  have  the  fruit  that  old 
man  Jamison  planted  and  tended  into  bearing 
condition  ;  and  you  can  buy  places  with  fine  shade- 
trees  and  all  that,  and  a  good  show  of  a  garden 
and  orchard ;  but  Jamison  used  to  say  that  an 
apple  or  cherry  was  a  pretty  enough  shade-tree  for 
him  ;  and  he  used  to  say,  too,  that  a 
tree  that  bore  the  biggest  and  best 
apples  did  n't  take  any  more  room 
than  one  that  yielded  what  was  fit 
only  for  the  cider-press.  Now,  the 
p'int 's  just  here:  You  don't  come 
to  the  country  to  amuse  yourself  by 
developin'  a  property,  like  most  city 
chaps  do,  but  to  make  a  livin'.  Well, 
don't  you  see  ?  this  farm  is  like  a 
mill ;  when  the  sun 's  another  month 
higher,  it  will  start  all  the  machinery 
in  the  apple,  cherry,  and  pear  trees, 
and  the  small  fruits,  and  it  will  turn 
out  a  crop  the  first  year  you  're  here 
that  will  put  money  in  your  pocket." 

Then  he  named  the  price,  half 
down,  and  the  rest  on  mortgage,  if  I 
so  preferred.  It  was  within  the  limit 
that  my  means  permitted.  I  got  up 
and  went  all  over  the  house,  which 
was  still  plainly  furnished  in  part.  A 
large  wood-house  near  the  back  door 
had  been  well  filled  by  the  provident 
old  man.  There  was  ample  cellar- 
room,  which  was  also  a  safeguard 
against  dampness.  Then  I  went  out 
and  walked  around  the  house ;  it  was 
all  so  c|uaint  and  homely  as  to  make 
me  feel  that  it  would  soon  become 
home-like  to  us.  There  was  nothing 
smart  to  be  seen,  nothing  new  ex- 
cept a  barn  that  had  recently  been 
built  near  one  of  the  oldest  and 
grayest  structures  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
snow-clad  mountains  Hfted  themselves  about  me  in 
a  way  that  promised  a  glimpse  of  beauty  every 
time  I  should  look  up  from  work.    Yet,  after  all, 


my  eyes  lingered  longest  on  the  orchard  and  the 
fruit-trees  that  surrounded  the  dwelling. 

"That's  sensible,"  remarked  Mr.  Jones,  who 
followed  me  with  no  trace  of  anxiety  or  impatience. 
"  Paint,  putty,  and  pine  will  make  a  house  in  a 
few  weeks,  but  it  takes  a  good  part  of  a  century 
to  build  up  an  orchard  like  that." 

"  That  was  just  what  I  was  thinking,  Mr.  Jones." 
'■  Oh,  I  knew  that.  Well,  I  've  just  two  more 
things  lo  say,  and  then  I  'm  done,  and  you  can 
take  it  or  leave  it.  Don't  you  see,  the  house  is  on 
a  slope  facing  the  south-east You  get  the  morn- 
in'  sun  and  southern  breeze.  Some  people  don't 
know  what  they  're  worth  ;  but  I,  who 've  lived 
here  all  my  life,  know  they  're  worth  payin'  for. 
Again,  you  see,  the  ground  slopes  off  to  the  creek 
yonder.  That  means  good  drainage.  We  don't 
have  any  malary  here,  and  that  fact  is  worth  as 
much  as  the  farm,  for  I  would  n't  take  a  section  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden  if  there  was 
malary  around." 

"  On   your  honor,  now-,  Mr. 
Jones,  how  far  away  is  the  corner 
where  they  have  the  malaria  ?" 
"  Well,  it 's  not  a  mile." 


YOU    DON  T    COME   TO  THE 

VOI  RSELF,  BUT  TO  MAKK 


I  laughed  as  I  said,  "I  shall  have  one  neigh- 
bor, it  seems,  to  whom  I  can  lend  an  umbrella." 
'■  Then  you  '11  take  the  place  ?  " 
"  Yes,  if  my  wife  is  as  well  satisfied  as  1  am.  I 
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want  you  to  give  me  the  refusal  of  it  for  one  week' 
at  the  price  you  named." 

"  Agreed  ;  and  I  '11  put  it  in  black  and  white." 

Mrs.  Smith  made  a  striking  contrast  to  her  hus- 
band, for  she  first  impressed  me  as  being  short, 
red,  and  round  ;  but  her  friendly,  bustling  ways  and 
hearty  welcome  soon  added  other  and  very  pleasant 
impressions ;  and  when  she  placed  a  great  dish  of 
fricasseed  chicken  on  the  table,  she  won  a  good- 
will which  her  neighborly  kindness  has  steadily 
increased. 

Never  was  a  traveler  from  aremote  foreign  clime 
listened  to  with  more  breathless  interest  than  I 
as  I  related  my  adventures  at  our  late  supper  after 
my  return.  Mousie  looked  almost  feverish  in  her 
excitement,  and  Winnie  and  Bobsey  exploded 
with  merriment  over  the  name  of  the  mountain 
that  would  be  one  of  our  nearest  neighbors.  They 
dubbed  the  place  "  Schunemunks  "  at  once.  Mer- 
ton  put  on  serious  and  sportsman-like  airs  as  he 
cjuestioned  me,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  expected 
to  add  largely  to  our  income  by  means  of  the  game 
he  should  kill.  I  did  not  take  much  pains  to  dis- 
pel his  illusions,  knowing  that  one  day's  tramp 
would  do  this,  and  that  he  would  bring  back  in- 
creased health  and  strength,  if  nothing  else. 

No  fairy- tale  had  ever  absorbed  the  children  as  did 
the  description  of  that  old  house  and  its  surround- 
ings, and  when  at  last  they  were  induced  to  retire,  I 
said  to  my  wife,  after  explaining  the  whole  matter  : 

"  It  all  depends  on  you.  If  you  wish,  we  will  go 
up  there  together  on  the  first  pleasant  day,  so  that 
you  can  see  for  yourself  before  we  decide." 

She  laughed  as  she  said,  "  I  decided,  two  minutes 
after  you  arrived." 

"  How  is  that?  " 

"  I  saw  you  had  the  place  in  your  eyes.  Oh, 
Robert  !  I  can  read  you  like  a  book.  You  give  in 
to  me  in  little  things,  and  that  pleases  a  woman, 
you  know.  You  must  decide  a  question  like  this, 
for  it  is  a  question  of  support  for  us  all ;  and  you 
can  do  better  on  a  place  that  suits  you  than  on  one 
never  quite  to  your  mind.  It  has  grown  more  and 
more  clear  to  me  all  the  evening  that  you  have  fall- 
en in  love  with  the  old  place, — and  that  settles  it." 

"Well,  you  women  have  a  way  of  your  own  of 
deciding  a  question." 

So  we  chose  our  country  home  The  small 
patrimony,  to  which  we  had  added  but  little  — 
(indeed,  we  had  often  denied  ourselves  in  order  not 
to  diminish  it)  —  was  nearly  all  to  be  invested  in 
the  farm,  and  a  debt  was  also  to  be  incurred.  While 
yielding  to  my  fancy,  I  believed  that  I  had,  at  the 
same  time,  chosen  wisely  ;  for,  as  John  Jones  said, 
the  mature  fruit-trees  on  the  place  would  begin  to 
yield  returns  very  soon. 


We  were  now  all  eager  to  get  away,  and  the 
weather  favored  our  wishes.  A  warm  rain  with  a 
high  south  wind  set  in,  and  the  ice  disappeared 
from  the  river  as  if  by  magic.  I  learned  that  the 
afternoon  boat  which  touched  at  Maizeville  would 
begin  its  trips  the  following  week. 

I  told  my  wife  about  the  furniture  which  still 
remained  in  the  house,  and  the  prices  which  John 
Jones  put  upon  it.  We  therefore  found  that  we 
could  dispose  of  a  number  of  bulky  articles  in  our 
city  apartments,  and  save  a  goodly  sum  in  cartage 
and  freight.  Like  soldiers  short  of  ammunition, 
we  had  to  make  every  dollar  tell ;  and  when,  by 
thought  and  management,  we  could  save  a  little, 
it  was  talked  over  as  a  triumph  to  be  proud  of. 

The  children  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
with  great  zest.  They  were  all  going  to  be  hardy 
pioneers.  One  evening  I  described  the  landing 
of  the  "Mayflower,"  and  some  of  the  New 
England  winters  that  followed,  and  they  wished 
to  come  down  to  Indian  meal  at  once  as  a  steady 
diet.  Indeed,  toward  the  last,  we  did  come  down  to 
rather  plain  fare  ;  for,  in  packing  up  one  thing  after 
another,  we  finally  reached  the  cooking  utensils. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  preceding  the  one 
set  apart  for  our  departure,  I  began  to  use  military 
figures  of  speech,  and  said  : 

"  Now  we  must  get  into  marching  order  and 
prepare  to  break  camp.  Soldiers,  you  know, 
when  about  to  move,  dispose  of  all  their  heavy 
baggage,  cook  several  days'  provisions,  pack  up 
and  load  on  wagons  what  they  mean  to  take  with 
them,  and  start.  It  is  a  trying  time — one  that 
requires  the  exercise  of  good  soldierly  qualities, 
such  as  prompt  obedience,  indifference  to  hardship 
and  discomfort,  and  especially  courage  in  meeting 
whatever  happens." 

Thus  the  children's  imaginations  were  kindled, 
and  our  prosaic  breaking  up  and  moving  became 
a  time  of  grand  excitement. 

Bobsey,  however,  passed  at  last  beyond  patience 
and  management.  The  very  spirit  of  mischief 
seemed  to  have  entered  his  excited  little  brain. 
He  untied  bundles,  placed  things  where  they  were 
in  the  way,  and  pestered  the  busy  mother  with  so 
many  questions,  that  I  hit  upon  a  decided  measure 
to  keep  him  quiet.  I  told  him  about  a  great  com- 
mander who,  in  an  important  fight,  was  strapped 
to  a  mast  so  that  he  could  oversee  everything, 
and  then  I  tied  the  little  fellow  in  a  chair.  At 
first  he  was  much  elated,  and  chattered  like  a 
magpie  ;  but  when,  after  a  few  moments,  he 
found  he  was  not  to  be  i-eleased,  he  began  to  howl 
for  freedom.  I  then  carried  him,  chair  and  all,  to 
one  of  the  rear  rooms.  Soon  his  cries  ceased,  and 
tender-hearted  Mousie  stole  after  him.  Return- 
ing, she  said,  with  her  low  laugh  : 
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"  He  '11  be  good  now,  for  a  while  ;  he 's  sound 
asleep." 

The  last  night  in  the  city  flat  was  in  truth  like 
camping  out,  and  we  looked  and  felt  like  emi- 
grants.   But  the  fatigues  of  the  day  brought  us 


appetites.  We  soon  reached  the  crowded  dock, 
and  the  great  steamer  appeared  to  be  a  part  of  it, 
lying  along  its  length  with  its  several  gangways, 
over  which  boxes,  barrels,  and  packages  were  be- 
ing hustled  on  board  with  perpetual  din.  The 


sound  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  we  rose  with  the  younger  children  were  a  little  awed  at  first  by  the 
dawn,  from  our  shake-downs  on  the  floor, 
and  eagerly  and  hopefully  began  our 
final  preparations  for  departure.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  letters,  John  Jones  had 
promised  to  meet  us  at  the  Maizeville 


THE    COMMANDER    GOES    TO  SLEEP. 

landing  with  his  strong  covered  rockawa\ ,  and  to 
have  a  fire  in  the  old  farm-house.  Load  after  load 
was  dispatched  to  the  boat ;  for  I  preferred  to  deal 
with  one  trusty  truckman.  Then,  when  all  had 
been  taken  away,  we  said  good-bye  to  our  neighbors 
and  took  the  horse-cars  to  the  boat,  making  our 
quiet  exit  in  the  least  costly  way.  1  knew  the  boat 
would  be  warm  and  comfortable,  and  proposed 
that  we  should  eat  our  lunch  there. 

The  prospect,  however,  of  seeing  the  wharves, 
the  boats,  and  the  river,  destroyed  even  children's 


noise  and  apparent  con- 
fusion. Mousie  kept  close 
to  my  side,  and  even  Bob- 
sey  clung  to  his  mother's 
hand.  The  extended  up- 
per cabin  with  the  state- 
rooms opening  along  its 
sides  was  as  comfortable 
as  a  floating  parlor  with 
its  arm  and  rocking 
chairs  ;  and  here,  not  far 
from  a  great  heater,  we 
established  our  head- 
quarters. I  made  the 
children  locate  the  spot 
carefully,  and  said : 

"From  this  point  we 
'11  make  excursions.  In 
the  first  place,  Merton, 
you  come  with  me  and 
see  that  all  our  house- 
hold effects  are  together 
and  in  good  order.  You 
must  learn  to  travel  and 
look  after  things  like  a 
man." 

After  spending  a  little 
time  in  arranging  our 
goods  so  that  they  would 
be  safer  and  more  com- 
pact, we  went  to  the  cap- 
tain and  laughingly  told 
him  we  were  emigrants 
to  Maizeville,  and  hoped 
before  long  to  send  a 
good  deal  of  produce  by 
his  boat,  and  therefore 
we  wanted  him  to  "lump" 
us,  goods,  children,  and 
all,  and  deliver  us  safely 
at  the  Maizeville  wharf  for  as  small  a  sum  as 
possible. 

He  good-naturedly  agreed,  and  1  found  that  the 
chief  stage  of  our  journey  would  involve  less  out- 
lay than  1  expected. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  so  well  that  I  began  to 
fear  that  a  change  must  take  place  soon,  in  order 
that  our  experience  should  be  more  like  the  com- 
mon lot  of  humanity.  When  at  last  1  took  all  the 
children  out  on  the  after-deck  to  remove  the  first 
edge  of  their  curiosit\ .  1  saw  that  there  was  at  least 
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an  ominous  change  occurring  in  the  weather. 
The  day  had  begun  mildly,  and  there  had  been  a 
lull  in  the  usual  March  winds.  Now  a  scud  of 
clouds  was  drifting  swiftly  in  from  the  eastward, 
and  chilly,  fitful  gusts  began  to  moan  and  sigh 
about  us.  A  storm  was  coming,  evidently,  and  my 
hope  was  that  we  might  reach  our  haven  before  it 
began.  I  kept  my  fears  to  myself,  and  we  watched 
the  long  lines  of  carts  converging  toward  the  gang- 
planks of  our  own  and  other  steam-boats. 

"See,  youngsters,"  I  cried,  "all  this  means 
commerce.  These  loads  and  loads  of  things  will 
soon  be  at  stores  and  homes  up  the  river,  supply- 
ing the  various  needs  of  people.  To-morrow  the 
residents  along  the  river  will  bring  what  they  have 
to  sell  to  this  same  boat,  and  by  daylight  the  fol- 
lowing morning  other  carts  will  be  carrying  coun- 
try produce  and  manufactured  articles  all  over 
the  city.  Thus,  you  see,  commerce  is  made  by 
people  supplying  themselves  and  each  other  with 
what  they  need.  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  bring 
down  a  crate  of  strawberries  and  send  it  to  Mr. 
Bogart,  we  shall  be  adding  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world  in  the  best  way.  We  shall  become  what  are 
called  the  producers ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  class, 
the  world  would  soon  come  to  an  end." 

"'Rah!"  cried  Bobsey,  "I  'm  goin'  to  be  a 
p'oduccr." 

He  promised,  however,  to  be  a  consumer  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  especially  of  patience.  His 
native  fearlessness  soon  asserted  itself,  and  he 
wanted  to  go  everywhere  and  see  everything,  ask- 
ing questions  about  machinery,  navigation,  river 
craft,  the  contents  of  every  box,  bale,  or  barrel  we 
saw,  till  I  felt  1  was  being  used  like  a  town  pump, 
and  1  pulled  him  back  to  the  cabin,  resolving  to 
stop  his  cjuestioning,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  the 
contents  of  our  lunch-basket. 

Winnie  was  almost  as  bad,  or  as  good,  perhaps  1 
should  say  ;  for,  however  great  the  wear  and  tear  on 
me  might  be,  I  knew  that  these  active  little  brains 
were  expanding  to  receive  a  host  of  new  ideas. 

Mousie  was  quiet  as  usual,  and  made  no  trouble  ; 
but  I  saw  with  renewed  hope  that  this  excursion 
into  the  world  inspired  in  her  a  keen  and  natural 
interest.  Ever  since  the  project  of  country  life  had 
been  decided  upon,  the  listless,  weary  look  had 
been  giving  place  to  one  of  greater  animation.  The 
hope  of  flowers  and  a  garden  had  fed  her  life  like 
a  deep  hidden  spring. 

To  Merton  I  had  given  larger  liberty,  and  had 
said,  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  stay  with  me 
all  the  time.  Come  and  go  on  the  boat  and  wharf 
as  you  wish.  Pick  up  what  knowledge  you  can  ; 
all  I  ask  is  that  you  will  use  good  sense  in  keeping 
out  of  trouble  and  danger." 

I  soon  observed  that  he  was  making  acquaint- 


ances here  and  there,  and  asking  questions  which 
would  go  far  to  make  good  his  loss  of  schooling 
for  a  time.  Finding  out  about  what  one  sees  is, 
in  my  belief,  one  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  an 
education.  The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that 
we  accept  too  much  of  what  we  see  without 
inquiry  or  knowledge. 

The  children  were  much  interested  in  scenes 
witnessed  from  the  side  of  the  boat  farthest  from 
the  wharf.  Here  in  the  inclosed  water-space  were 
several  kinds  of  craft,  but  the  most  curious  in  their 
eyes  was  a  group  of  canal-boats  — "  queer  traveling 
houses,"  Mousie  called  them,  for  it  was  evident 
that  each  one  had  a  family  on  board,  and  the  little 
entrance  to  the  hidden  cabin  was  like  a  hole,  from 
which  men,  women,  and  children  cam.e  like  rab- 
bits out  of  a  burrow.  Tough,  hardy,  bare-footed 
children  were  everywhere.  While  we  were  look- 
ing, one  frowzy-headed  little  girl  popped  up  from 
her  burrow,  in  the  boat,  and  with  legs  and  feet  as 
red  as  a  boiled  lobster,  ran  along  the  guards  like  a 
squirrel  along  a  fence. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  sighed  Mousie,  "  I  'd  rather  live 
in  a  city  flat  than  in  such  a  house." 

"I  think  it  would  be  splendid,"  protested  Win- 
nie, "  to  live  in  a  traveling  house.  You  could  go 
all  over,  and  still  stay  at  home." 

I  was  glad  on  our  return  to  find  my  wife  dozing 
in  her  chair.  She  was  determined  to  spend  in  rest 
the  hours  on  the  boat,  and  had  said  that  Mousie, 
also,  must  be  quiet  much  of  the  afternoon. 

Between  three  and  four  the  crush  on  the  wharf 
became  very  great ;  horses  and  drays  were  so 
mixed  up  that  to  inexperienced  eyes  it  would  seem 
that  they  could  never  be  untangled.  People  of 
every  description,  loaded  down  with  parcels,  were 
hurrying  on  board,  and  from  our  point  of  view 
it  appeared  that  American  women  shared  with 
their  French  sisters  an  aptness  for  trade.  Among 
the  passengers  were  not  a  few  substantial,  matronly 
persons  who  apparently  could  look  the  world  in 
the  face  and  get  the  better  of  it. 

As  four  P.  M.  approached,  1  took  the  children 
to  a  great  glass  window  in  the  cabin,  through  which 
we  could  see  the  massive  machinery. 

"Now,"  said  I.  "watch  the  steel  giant;  he  is 
motionless,  but  in  a  moment  or  two  he  will 
move." 

True  enough,  he  appeared  to  take  a  long  breath 
of  steam,  and  then  slowly  lifted  his  polished  arms, 
or  levers,  and  the  boat  that  had  been  like  a  part 
of  the  wharf  began  to  act  as  if  it  were  alive  and 
were  waking  up. 

"  Now,"  1  asked,  "  shall  we  go  to  the  after-deck 
and  take  our  last  look  at  the  city,  or  forward  and 
see  the  river  and  whither  we  are  going?" 

"  Fonvard  !  forward  !  "  cried  all  in  chorus. 
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"That's  the  difference  between  youth  and 
age,"  I  thought.  "With  the  young  it  is  ahvays 
'forward';"  but  we  found  that  \vc  could  not 
go  out  on  the  forward  deck,  for  the  wind  would 
have  carried  away  my  light,  frail  Mousie,  like  a 
feather.  Indeed,  it  was  whistling  a  wild  tune  as 
we  stood  in  a  small  room  with  glass  windows  all 
round.  The  waves  were  crowned  with  foaming 
white-caps,  and  the  small  craft  that  had  to  be  out 
in  the  gale  were  bobbing  up  and  down,  as  if  pos- 
sessed. On  the  river  was  a  strange  and  lurid  light, 
which  seemed  to  come  more  from  the  dashing 
water  than  from  the  sky,  so  dark  was  the  latter  w  ith 
skurrying  clouds. 

Mousie  clung  timidly  to  my  side,  but  I  re-assured 
her  by  saying : 

"See  how  steadily,  hovv  evenly  and  boldly,  our 
great  craft  goes  out  on  the  wide  river!  In  the  same 


the  scene,  especially  Winnie,  whose  bold  black 
eyes  flashed  with  excitement. 

"  I  want  to  see  everything,  and  know  every- 
thing," she  said. 

"I  wish  you  to  see  and  know  about  things  like 
these,"  1  replied;  "but  not  such  things  as  Me- 
lissa Daggett  would  show  you." 

1  confess  that  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  sky 
or  of  the  snow-flakes  that  began  to  whirl  in  the 
air,  but  the  strong  steamer  plowed  her  way  rapidly 
past  the  city  and  the  villa-crowned  shores  beyond. 
The  gloom  of  the  storm  and  early  coming  night 
was  over  all,  and  from  the  distant  western  shore  the 
Palisades  frowned  dimly  through  the  obscurity. 

My  wife  came  and,  after  a  brief  glance,  shivered 
and  was  turning  away,  when  I  said,  "You  don't 
like  your  first  glimpse  of  the  country,  Winifred  ?  " 

"  It  will  look  differently  next  June.    The  chil- 
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way  we  must  go  forward,  and  never  be  afraid. 
These  boats  run  every  day,  after  the  ice  disappears, 
and  they  are  managed  by  men  who  know  what  to 
do  in  all  sorts  of  weather." 

She  smiled,  but  whispered,  "  I  think  1  '11  go 
back  and  stay  with  mamma  ;  "  but  she  soon  found 
much  amusement  in  looking  at  passing  scenes 
from  the  windows  of  the  warm  after-cabin  —  scenes 
that  were  like  pictures  set  in  oval  frames. 

But  the  other  children  appeared  fascinated  by 


dren  will  take  cold  here.  Let  them  come  and  \\  atch 
the  machinery." 

This  we  all  did  for  a  time,  and  then  1  took  them 
on  excursions  about  the  inclosed  parts  of  the  boat. 
The  lamps  were  already  lighted,  and  the  piled-up 
freight  stood  out  in  grotesque  light  and  shadow. 

Before  very  long  we  were  standing  bv  one  of  the 
furnace  rooms,  and  a  sooty-visaged  man  threw  open 
the  iron  doors  of  the  furnace.  In  the  glare  of  light 
that   rushed    forth,  everything   near  stood  out 
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almost  as  vividly  as  it  would  have  done  in  a 
steady  gleam  of  lightning.  The  fireman  instantly 
became  a  startling  silhouette,  and  the  coal  that  he 
shoveled  into  what  was  like  the  flaming  mouth  of 
a  cavern  seemed  sparkling  black  diamonds.  The 
snow-flakes  glimmered  as  tlie  wind  swept  them  by 
the  wide-open  window,  and  in  the  distance  were  seen 
the  lights  and  dim  outline  of  another  boat  going 
toward  the  city.  Clang  !  the  iron  doors  are  shut, 
and  all  is  obscure  again. 

"  Now  the  boat  has  had  its  supper,"  said  IJobsey. 
"  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  we  could  have  a  big  hot  supper." 


I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  good  econ- 
omy for  us  all  to  have  a  hearty  hot  supper,  as 
Bobsey  had  suggested ;  and  when,  at  last,  the 
gong  resounded  through  the  boat,  we  trooped 
down  with  the  others  to  the  lower  cabin,  where 
there  were  several  long  tables  with  colored  waiters 
in  attendance.  We  had  not  been  in  these  lower 
regions  before,  and  the  eyes  of  the  children  soon 
wandered  from  their  plates  to  the  berths,  or  sleep- 
ing-bunks, which  lined  the  sides  of  the  cabin. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  in  answer  to  their  questions, 
"it  is  a  big  supper-room  now,  but  by  and  by  it 
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The  smoking-room  door  stood  open,  and  we  lin- 
gered near  it  for  some  moments,  attracted  first  by 
a  picture  of  a  great  fat  ox,  that  suggested  grassy 
meadows,  plowing,  juicy  steaks,  and  other  pleasant 
things.  Then  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  man, 
evidently  a  cattle-dealer,  who  was  holding  forth  to 
others  more  or  less  akin  to  him  in  their  pursuits. 

As  time  passed,  the  storm  increased,  and  the 
air  became  so  thick  with  driving  snow  that  the 
boat's  speed  was  slackened,  and  occasionally  we 
"slowed  up"  for  some  moments.  The  passen- 
gers shook  their  heads  and  remarked,  dolefully, 
"  There 's  no  telling  when  we  '11  arrive." 


will  be  a  big  bedroom,  and  people  will  be  tucked 
away  in  these  berths  just  as  if  they  were  laid  on 
shelves,  one  over  the  other." 

The  abundant  and  delicious  supper  gave  each 
of  us  solid  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Bobsey  ate 
until  the  passengers  around  him  were  laughing; 
but  he,  with  superb  indifference,  attended  strictly 
to  business. 

My  wife  whispered,  "You  must  all  eat  enough 
to  last  a  week,  for  1  sha'n't  have  time  to  cook  any- 
thing ;  "  and  1  was  much  pleased  at  the  good 
example  which  she  and  Mousie  set  us. 

Both  before  and  after  supper,  I  conducted  Bob- 
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sey  to  the  wash-room,  and  he  made  the  people 
laugh  as  he  stood  on  a  chair  and  washed  his  face. 
But  he  was  a  sturdy  little  fellow,  and  only  laughed 
back  when  a  man  said  he  looked  as  though  he  w.ts 
going  to  dive  into  the  basin. 

Mousie  at  last  began  to  show  signs  of  fatigue  ; 
and  learning  that  it  would  be  several  hours  still 
before  we  could  hope  to  arrive,  so  severe  was  the 
storm,  1  procured  the  use  of  a  state-room,  and 
soon  Bobsey  was  snoring  in  the  upper  berth,  and 
my  invalid  girl  smiling  and  talking  in  low  tones 
to  her  mother  in  the  lower  couch.  Winnie, 
Merton,  and  I  prowled  around,  spending  the  time 
as  best  we  could.  Occasionally  we  looked  through 
the  windows  at  the  bow,  and  wondered  how  the 
pilot  could  find  his  way  through  the  tempest.  1 
confess  I  had  fears  lest  he  might  not  find  his  way, 
and  felt  that  I  should  be  grateful  indeed  when  my 
little  band  was  safe  on  shore.  The  people  in 
charge  of  the  boat,  however,  knew  their  business. 

At  last  we  were  fast  at  the  Maizevillc  landing, 
although  long  after  the  usual  hour  of  arrival.  1 
was  anxious,  indeed,  to  learn  whether  John  Jones 
would  meet  us,  or  whether,  believing  that  we 
would  not  come  in  such  a  storm,  and  tired  of  wait- 
ing, he  had  gone  home  and  left  us  to  find  such 
shelter  as  we  could. 

But  there  he  was,  looking  in  the  light  of  the 
lanterns  as  grizzled  as  old  Time  himself,  with  his 
eyebrows  and  beard  full  of  snow-flakes.  He  and  I 
hastily  carried  the  three  younger  children  ashore 
through  the  driving  snow,  and  put  them  in  a 
corner  of  the  storehouse,  while  Merton  followed 
with  his  mother. 

"Mr.  Jones,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  are  a  neigh- 
bor to  be  proud  of  already.  Why  did  n't  you  go 
home  and  leave  us  to  our  fate  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  laughing,  " 't  would  n't  take 
you  long  to  get  snowed  under  to-night.  No,  no, 
when  I  catch  fish  I  mean  to  land  'em.  I  did  n't 
know  but  in  such  a  roarin'  storm  you  might  be 
inclined  to  stay  on  the  boat  and  go  back  to  the 
city.    Then  where  would  my  bargain  be  ?  " 

"  No  fear  of  that.  We  're  in  for  it  now  —  we 've 
enlisted  for  the  war.    What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  hardly  know  —  one  thing  first,  anyhow. 
We  must  get  Mrs.  Durham  and  the  children  into 
the  warm  waitin'-room,  and  then  look  after  your 
traps." 

The  room  was  already  crowded,  but  we  squeezed 
them  in,  white  from  scarcely  more  than  a  mo- 
ment's exposure  to  the  storm.  Then  we  took  hold 
and  gave  the  deck-hands  a  lift  with  my  baggage, 
Merton  showing  much  manly  spirit  in  his  readiness 
to  face  the  weather  and  the  work.  My  effects  were 
soon  piled  up  by  themselves,  and  then  we  held  a 
council. 


"  Mrs.  Durham  '11  hardly  want  to  face  this  storm 
with  the  children,"  began  Mr.  Jones. 

"  Are  you  going  home  ?  "  1  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  1  'd  rather  travel  all  night  for  the 
sake  of  being  home  in  the  morning." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  feel  in  the  same  way,"  I 
continued,  "but  reason  must  hold  the  reins.  Do 
you  think  you  could  protect  Mrs.  Durham  and  the 
children  from  the  storm  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  could  tuck  'em  in  so  they 'd 
scarcely  know  it  was  snowin',  and  then  we  could 
sled  your  things  up  in  the  mornin'.  'Commo- 
dations  on  the  landin'  to-night"  will  be  pretty 
crowded." 

"  We  'II  let  her  decide,  then." 

When  1  explained  how  things  were  and  what 
Mr.  Jones  had  said,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  let  us 
go  home." 

How  my  heart  jumped  at  her  use  of  the  word 
"  home,"  in  regard  to  a  place  that  she  had  never 
seen.  "But,  Winifred,"  I  urged,  "do  you  realize 
how  bad  a  night  it  is  ?  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
safe  for  Mousie  ?  " 

"  It  is  n't  so  very  cold  if  one  is  not  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  snow,"  she  replied,  "and  Mr.  Jones 
says  we  need  n't  be  exposed.  I  don't  believe  we 'd 
run  as  much  risk  as  in  going  to  a  little  hotel,  the 
best  rooms  of  which  are  already  taken.  Since  we 
can  do  it,  it  will  be  so  much  nicer  to  go  to  a  place 
that  we  feel  is  our  own  !  " 

"  I  must  say  that  your  wishes  accord  with  mine." 

"Oh,  I  knew  that,"  she  replied,  laughing. 
"  Mr.  Jones,"  she  added,  sociably,  "  this  man  has 
a  way  of  telling  you  what  he  wishes  by  his  looks 
before  asking  your  opinion." 

"  I  found  that  out,  the  day  he  came  up  to  see  the 
place,"  chuckled  my  neighbor.  "  He  don't  know 
how  to  make  a  bargain  any  more  than  one  of  the 
children  there.  1  'II  go  to  the  shed  and  get  the 
bosses,  and  we  'U  make  a  pull  for  home.  I  don't 
believe  you  '11  be  sorry  when  you  get  there." 

Mr.  Jones  came  around  to  the  very  door  with 
the  rockaway,  and  we  did  tuck  my  wife  and 
children  under  the  buffalo  robes  and  blankets, 
until  they  could  hardly  breathe ;  and  then  we 
started  out  into  the  white,  spectral  world,  for  the. 
wind  had  coated  everything  with  the  soft,  wet 
snow.  On  we  went  at  a  slow  walk,  for  the  snow 
and  mud  were  both  deep,  and  the  wheeling  was  very 
heavy.  Even  John  Jones's  loquacity  was  checked, 
for  every  time  he  opened  his  mouth,  the  wind  half 
filled  it  with  snow.  Some  one  ahead  of  us,  with  a 
lantern,  guided  our  course  for  a  mile  or  so  through 
the  dense  obscurity,  and  then  he  turned  off  on 
another  road.  At  first  I  hailed  one  and  another 
in  the  black  cavern  of  the  rockaway  back  of  me, 
and  their  muffled  voices  would  answer.  ".AH  right." 
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But  one  after  another  they  ceased  to  answer  me, 
until  all  except  my  wife  were  fast  asleep.  She 
insisted  that  she  was  only  very  drowsy,  but  I  knew 
that  she  also  was  very,  very  tired.  Indeed,  I  felt, 
myself,  in  a  way  that  frightened  me,  the  strange 
desire  to  sleep  that  overcomes  those  long  exposed 
to  cold  and  wind. 

I  must  have  been  noddin;j;  and  swa)  ing  around 
rather  loosely,  when  I  felt  m^■self  going  heels  over 
head  into  the  snow.  As  I  picked  myself  up  I 
heard  my  wife  and  children  screaming,  and  John 
Jones  shouting  to  his  horses,  "  Git  up,"  while  at 
the  same  time  he  lashed  them  with  his  whip.  My 
face  was  zo  plastered  with  snow  that  I  could  see 
only  a  dark  object  which  was  evidently  being 
dragged  violently  out  of  a  ditch,  for  when  the  level 
road  was  reached,  Mr.  Jones  shouted,  ''Whoa." 

"  Robert,  are  you  hurt?"  cried  m\-  wife. 

"  No  ;  are  you  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit,  but  1  'm  frightened  to  death." 

Then  John  Jones  gave  a  hearty  guffaw. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  'm  here  ;  have  n't  the  remotest  idea  where 
you  be,"  replied  Mr.  Jones. 

"You  are  a  philosopher,"  I  said,  groping  my 
way  through  the  storm  toward  his  voice. 

"I  believe  I  was  a  big  fool  for  tryin'  to  get 
home  such  a  night  as  this  ;  but  now  that  we 've 
set  about  it,  we 'd  better  get  there.  That 's  right. 
Scramble  in  and  take  the  reins.  Here 's  my 
mittens." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  'm  going  to  'light  and  smell  out  the  road. 
This  is  equal  to  any  Western  blizzard  I  've  heard 
of  yet." 

"  How  far  have  we  got  to  go  now?  " 

"Half  a  mile,  as  nigh  as  I  can  make  out,"  was 
the  reply  ;  and  we  jogged  on  again. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurt?"  Mousie 
asked  me. 

"  Sure  ;  it  was  like  tumbling  into  a  feather  bed." 

"Stop  a  bit,"  cried  Mr.  Jones.  "There's  a 
turn  in  the  road  here.  Let  me  go  on  a  little  and 
lay  out  your  course." 

"Oh,  I  wish  we  had  staid  anywhere  under 
shelter,"  said  my  wife. 

"Courage,"  I  cried;  "when  home,  we  '11  laugh 
over  this." 

"Now,"  shouted  Mr.  Jones,  "veer  gradually 

(To  be  L 


off  to  the  left,  toward  my  voice  —  all  right."  And 
we  jogged  off  again,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to 
let  our  invisible  guide  explore  the  road. 

Once  more  he  cried,  "  Stop  a  minute." 

The  wind  roared  and  shrieked  around  us,  and 
it  was  growing  colder.  With  a  chill  of  fear  I 
thought,  "could  John  Jones  have  mistaken  the 
road  ?  "  and  I  remembered  how  four  people  and  a 
pair  of  horses  had  been  frozen  within  a  few  yards 
of  a  house  in  a  Western  snow-storm. 

"  Are  you  cold,  children?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  we  're  freezing,"  sobbed  Winnie.  "  I  don't 
like  the  country  one  bit." 

"  This  is  different  from  the  Eden  of  which  we 
have  been  dreaming,"  1  thought  grimly.  Then  I 
shouted  :  "  How  much  farther,  Mr.  Jones?" 

The  howling  of  the  wind  was  my  only  answer.  I 
shouted  again.  The  increasing  violence  of  the 
tempest  was  the  only  response. 

"Robert,"  cried  my  wife,  "I  don't  hear  Mr. 
Jones's  voice." 

"  He  has  only  gone  on  a  little  to  explore,"  I 
replied,  although  my  teeth  chattered  with  cold 
and  fear.  "Halloo  —  oo  !  "  I  shouted.  The  an- 
swering shriek  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  overhead 
chilled  my  very  heart. 

"  What  has  become  of  Mr.  Jones?"  asked  my 
wife,  and  there  was  almost  anguish  in  her  tone, 
while  Winnie  and  Bobsey  were  really  crying . 

"Well,  my  dear,"  I  tried  to  say,  re-assuringly, 
"even  if  he  were  very  near  to  us,  we  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  him." 

Moments  passed  which  seemed  like  ages,  and  I 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  The  absence  of  all 
signs  of  Mr.  Jones  filled  me  with  a  nameless  and 
unspeakable  dread.  Could  anything  have  hap- 
pened to  him  ?  Could  he  have  lost  his  way  and 
fallen  into  some  hole  or  over  some  steep  bank. 
If  I  drove  on,  we  might  tumble  after  him  and  per- 
ish, maimed  and  frozen,  m  the  wreck  of  the  wagon. 
One  imagines  all  sorts  of  horrible  things  when 
alone  and  helpless  at  night. 

"Papa,"  cried  Merton,  "  I  '11  get  out  and  look 
for  Mr.  Jones  !  " 

"  You  are  a  good,  brave  boy,"  I  replied.  "  No, 
you  hold  the  reins,  and  1  '11  look  for  him  and  see 
what  is  just  before  us." 

Just  then  there  was  a  glimmer  of  light  off  to  the 
left. 
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are  styled  the  General  Appropriation  Bills  —  about 
twelve  in  number.  The  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill  relates  to  the  pay 
of  members  and  employes  of  Congress ;  of  the 
President,  and  the  officers  and  clerks  of  exec- 
utive departments ;  of  the  Judges  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  various  incidental  expenses.  The 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Diplomatic  service,  the 
Indians, —  these  and  other  subjects  are  each  pro- 
vided for  by  separate  bills,  and  a  lot  of  odds 
and  ends  go  into  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill.  As  the 
Congressmen  are  not  very  good  fortune-tellers, 
there  is  invariably  a  huge  Deficiency  Bill  to  meet 
expenses  unprovided  for  by  the  appropriation  laws 
of  the  preceding  year.  These  laws  provide  only 
for  the  service  duringasingle  "  fiscal  year,"and,  as 
they  cease  to  operate  upon  the  30th  of  every  June, 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  these  annual  bills 
would  seriously  embarrass  public  affairs.  The 
President,  the  judges,  the  thousands  of  other  offi- 
cials, the  law-makers  thcmsehcs,  would  have  to 
go  without  their  pay. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  these  bills,  they 
are  given  precedence  over  all  other  measures,  and, 


Chapter  VII. 

CLOSE  OF  A  CONGRESS. 

When  the  Government  gets  its  fingers  around 
any  money,  it  closes  them  with  the  grip  of  a  giant. 
It  goes  on  serenely  collecting  millions  of  dollars,  but 
not  a  cent  will  it  expend  unless  Congress  so  de- 
clare in  form  of  law.  This  rule  is  inexorable. 
No  matter  how  just  may  be  the  claims  upon  its 
treasury,  however  great  may  be  the  necessity  of  its 
creditors  or  urgency  of  its  own  wants, —  it  cannot 
buy  a  loaf  of  bread  to  keep  the  pangs  of  hunger 
from  its  own  door.  It  is  as  helpless  as  a  ship- 
wrecked millionaire  floating  aimlessly  about  in 
mid-ocean  on  a  broken  spar.  All  that  it  can  do  is 
to  balance  its  bank  account, — and  wait  for  help.f 
As  Congress  has  the  sole  right  to  say  what  money 
shall  go  into  the  national  vaults,  so  it  has  the  sole 
right  to  say  what,  if  any,  shall  come  but.  It  holds 
the  purse-strings  of  the  treasury,  and  it,  alone,  can 
loosen  them  when  it  may  see  fit. 

The  enormous  running  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment must  therefore  be  provided  for  by  Congress. 
This  is  done  by  the  yearly  enactment  of  what 

t  "  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  re^lar  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time."  Constitution,  Article  i,  Sec.  9,  CI.  7. 

*  Copyright.  i88.|,  by  Edmund  .Alton.    .All  rights  reser\-ed. 
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from  the  time  they  are  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  (which  attends  to  their  pre- 
paration),* they  absorb  the  attention  of  each  body 
almost  daily  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

As  the  Forty-second  Congress  was  to  terminate 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1873,  both  Houses 
became  very  industrious  after  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes  in  February.  When  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  bills  were  not  under  consid 
eration,  each  House  occupied  itself  much  of  the 
time  with  the  "  calendar  ;  "f  and  private  and  other 
unobjectionable  bills  were  passed  by  the  wholesale, 
as  rapidly  as  the  clerk  could  read  them  and  the 
presiding  officer  could  put  the  necessary  formal 
questions.  By  a  private  bill  is  meant  one  for  the 
benefit  of  some  individual,  as  distinguished  from  a 
bill  affecting  the  interests  of  the  general  public. 
This  distinction  divides  the  laws  of  Congress  into  two 
classes  —  Private  Laws  and  Public  Laws,  the  latter 
being  also  called  Statutes-at-Large.  And  I  may 
here  tell  you  another  interesting  fact.  When  a 
Congress  expires  on  a  fourth  of  March,  all  the  bills 
and  other  matters  left  undisposed  of  become  abso- 
lutely dead.  The  next  Congress  enters  upon  its 
work  of  legislation  with  a  new  and  clear  record 
and  with  hands  quite  free ;  old  bills  must  either 
stay  dead,  or  be  re-introduced  and  go  through 
the  customary  stages  of  examination  in  order  to 
become  laws.  Some  people  know  this  to  their 
sorrow.  I  still  recognize  bills  that  have  been  in 
Congress  for  years.  Some  of  them  would  pass 
one  House  and  get  through  the  other  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  dissolution  of  a  Congress,  but  too  late  to 
get  the  approval  of  the  President  ;  and  they  would 
have  to  begin  over  again  in  the  next  Congress,  and 
probably  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  pass  one  House. 
To  ex[)edite  such  matters,  the  President  always  goes 
to  the  Capitol  during  the  closing  hours  of  a  session, 
accompanied  by  his  Cabinet,  private  secretary, 
and  clerks,  occupying  a  room  set  apart  for  his  use 
near  the  Senate  Chamber.  As  fast  as  Acts 
of  Congress  are  submitted  to  him,  he  considers 
them,  and  his  private  secretary  notifies  the  House 
or  the  Senate  of  his  action  concerning  them,  thus 
saving  much  time. 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  we  were  in  the  dying  days 
of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  and  in  order  that 
you  may  form  an  idea  of  the  labor  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time,  1  will  give  you  a  few  statistics  upon  the 
subject. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  last  week  in  February,  t 
The  Senate  met  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning 


of  Monday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  that  month.  It 
remained  in  session  until  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  a  recess  was  taken  until  seven  o'clock". 
After  re-assembling,  it  sat  until  forty-six  minutes 
after  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  (Nearly  eleven  hours 
of  actual  work. )  The  senators  evidently  obtained  a 
tolerably  good  night's  rest,  for  they  were  again  on 
hand,  at  eleven  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  ready 
for  business.  They  sat  until  five,  took  a  recess  for 
two  hours,  adjourning  at  fifty-five  minutes  past  ten. 
(About  ten  hours  of  work.)  On  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-sixth,  they  assembled  at  eleven,  took  a  re- 
cess from  five  to  seven,  and  adjourned  at  twenty- 
four  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock.  (Eleven  hours 
and  a  half  of  work.)  Thursday,  the  Senate  again 
convened  at  eleven,  took  the  usual  recess,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  all  night  long,  adjourning  at  fifty- 
five  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  Friday  morning,  to 
meet  at  one  o'clock  the  same  day.  (A  session  of 
eighteen  hours  and  three-quarters,  not  counting  the 
recess.)  It  met  at  one  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon, 
took  a  recess  at  five  o'clock  for  only  half  an  hour, 
adjourning  at  twenty  minutes  past  one  o'clock  at 
night.  (About  thirteen  hours  of  severe  mental  ap- 
plication.) On  Saturday,  the  first  of  March,  it  met 
at  eleven  o'clock,  at  five  a  recess  was  taken  until 
seven  in  the  evening,  at  seven  it  re-assembled  and 
remained  in  session  until  twenty  minutes  past  four 
o'clock  Sunday  morning,  when  it  took  another 
recess  until  seven  o'clock  that  evening.  Many  of 
the  senators  were  opposed  to  sitting  on  Sunday,  but 
the  majority  considered  it  absolutely  necessary.  So, 
at  seven  o'clock  (when  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  preparing  to  go  to  evening  church),  they  were 
again  called  to  order,  continuing  their  deliberations 
until  fifteen  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  March  third,  adjourning  to  meet  again 
that  morning  at  ten  o'clock  instead  of  eleven. 
These  twenty  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes  of  work, 
although  made  up  of  parts  of  three  different  days, 
all  belonged  to  the  session  of  Saturday.  This  ses- 
sion constituted  a  "legislative"  day,  and  you  thus 
see  that  a  legislative  day  may  really  consume  sev- 
eral of  our  ordinary  days.  It  is  rather  confusing 
to  talk  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday  morning, 
March  third,  as  the  proceedings  of  Saturday, 
March  first,  but  that  is  the  way  it  appears  in  the 
record. 

Well,  at  ten  o'clock  on  Monday,  March  third, 
the  Senate  began  its  last  day's  session,  that  was 
destined  to  contain  nineteen  hours  and  a  half  of 
solid  labor.    At  five  o'clock  a  recess  was  taken 


^  The  House,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Senate,  has  long  exercised  the  right  to  originate  these  bills.  A  spirited  contest,  growing  out 
of  the  deadlock  on  the  Naval  Bill,  has  been  recently  waged  between  the  two  bodies  of  Congress  respecting  this  usage,  or  "right."  The 
House  now  claims  that  it  is  a  Constitutional  power,  conferred  by  the  provision  as  to  "revenue"  measures,  and  that  the  inclination  of  the 
Senate  to  introduce  appropriation  bills  is  an  act  of  usurpation. 

tThe  "calendar"  is  a  list  of  measures  ready  for  action,  upon  which,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  bills  and  resolutions  are  placed,  when 
properly  reported,  to  be  taken  up  and  considered  in  their  order  t  1^73. 
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until  seven.    Upon  re- assembling,  all  were  indeed  senator  struggling  with  might  and  main  to  secure 

kept  busy.    The  members  of  the  House  were  the  consideration  of  this  or  that  bill  in  which  his 

working  equally  as  hard  in  the  passage  of  bills,  constituents  were  interested.  Thus  it  continued  all 

the  clerk  of  that  body  appearing  in  the  Senate  night,  and  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 


GENERAL  GEORGE   WASHINGTON    ON   THE    WAV   TO    HIS   INAUGURATION.      (SEE    PAGE  390.) 


every  few  minutes   with  a  large    roll  of  paper  day,  tlie  fourth  of -Marcli.  w  e  took  a  recess  for  four 

and  parchment,  and  announcing  its  progress  in  hours  and  a  half. 

the  business  of  making  laws.  No  one  slept  that  When  we  re-assembled,  it  seemed  as  if  a  ma- 
night.    Each  moment  was  precious,  nearly  every  gician  had  been  at  work  in  our  absence.  The 

Vol.  XII.  —  25. 
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Senate  Chamber  was  filled  with  chairs,  one  being 
placed  wherever  there  was  space  to  hold  it.  A 
stream  of  humanity  was  applying  for  admission  to 
the  building,  the  doors  of  which  were  closed  and 
guarded  by  officers.  Finally,  when  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  those  who  had  printed  passes  were 
allowed  to  enter,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the 
galleries  overflowed  and  the  corridors  became 
packed  with  people.  Evidently,  something  unusual 
was  about  to  happen. 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  went  on  as 
busily  as  ever,  although  we  had  to  wait  a  few  min- 
utes for  a  quorum  of  senators  to  appear.  Some  of 
them  had  become  exhausted  and  had  probably 
overslept  themseh-es. 

Very  soon,  distinguished  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  in  full  uniform,  began  to  drop  in  quietly  and 
take  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  senators'  desks.  At 
about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  Captain  Bassett 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
and  a  long  line  of  Foreign  Ambassadors  filed  in. 
headed  by  Blacque  Bey,  the  Turkish  minister,  and 
"  dean,"  or  senior  member,  of  the  corps.  They  were 
assigned  to  seats  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Chamber.  They  were  all  in  court  dress  —  dark- 
colored  trousers  with  gold  bands  down  the  outer 
seams ;  coats  glittering  with  bright  buttons,  lace, 
and  gold  trimmings,  each  Ambassador  wearing  a 
military  hat,  and  a  small  straight  sword  like  those 
worn  by  men  of  the  upper  ranks  a  century  ago. 
Shortly  afterward,  in  walked  the  Chief-justice  and 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  their  somber  magisterial  robes. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  were  goings-on  outside 
of  the  Capitol  that  would  have  interested  my  young 
readers.  A  monster  procession  was  advancing 
like  a  conquering  army.  There  were  soldiers  on 
horseback  and  soldiers  on  foot  —  artillery  and  in- 
fantry ;  horses  dragging  huge  cannon,  and  horses 
dragging  huge  fire-engines  ;  carriages  containing 
men  in  uniform,  and  carriages  containing  men  in 
citizens'  attire  ;  a  platoon  of  mounted  police,  and  a 
battalion  of  marines  on  foot ;  large  bodies  of  men 
belonging  to  State  militia,  and  large  bodies  of 
men  belonging  to  civic  and  secret  organizations  — 
with  and  without  the  paraphernalia  of  their  orders  ; 
cadets  from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  cadets  from  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
—  the  former  dressed  in  gray,  the  latter  in  blue ; 
and  at  distances  of  every  one  or  two  hundred 
feet  were  brass-bands.  All  these  troops  of  men 
formed  one  mass  that  filled  the  wide  thorough- 
fare of  Pennsylvania  Avenue; — with  flags  and 
banners  all  around,  raised  aloft  by  people  in  the 
procession,  and  floating  from  the  windows  and 
tops  of  houses ;  the  air  vocal  with  martial  music, 
each  band  playing  a  different  tune  at  the  same 


time.  And  from  every  direction,  on  the  sidewalks, 
accompanying  this  procession,  and  on  intersecting 
avenues  and  streets,  came  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  human  beings, —  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, —  while  everywhere,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  were  boys,  boys,  boys,  of  all  sizes  and 
colors,  ''some  in  rags,  some  in  tags,  and  some  in 
velvet  gowns," — all  marching  toward  the  Capitol. 

But  to  return  to  the  Senate.  In  the  course  of 
their  proceedings  one  of  the  senators  offered  a 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  ten- 
dering thanks  to  Vice-President  Colfax  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  chairman  during  the  term  in  which  he  had  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate.  As  this 
resolution  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness swept  over  us  all  at  the  thought  that  soon  the 
terms  of  many  of  the  senators  would  expire,  and 
that  we  would  have  to  part  with  some  of  them  — 
perhaps  forever.* 

But  we  were  too  busy  to  stay  sad.  Another  reso- 
lution was  offered  and  adopted,  by  which  Senators 
Conkling  and  Trumbull  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  join  a  similar  committee  of  the  House  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
inform  him  that  unless  he  had  some  further 
communication  to  make,  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, having  finished  the  business  before  them, 
were  ready  to  adjourn.  Considerable  business  was 
done,  however,  after  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  finally  it  returned,  and  Senator  Conk- 
ling stated  that,  having  called  upon  the  President, 
the  committee  had  been  informed  by  him  that  he 
had  no  further  communication  to  make. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  Vice-President 
Colfax  arose,  and,  stating  that  the  hour  had  arrived 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Forty-second  Congress, 
proceeded,  with  considerable  emotion,  to  deliver  a 
farewell  address  to  the  Senate.  During  the  midst 
of  this  address,  the  hands  of  the  clock  reached  the 
hour  of  twelve.  Captain  Bassett  went  to  it  and, 
mounting  a  ladder,  turned  back  the  longer  hand  a 
few  minutes.  This  was  a  harmless  trick  that  I  have 
often  seen  played  since,  the  minute  hand  being 
sometimes  set  back  as  much  as  half  an  hour.  The 
senators  and  the  Vice-President  always  look  inno- 
cently some  other  way  while  it  is  being  done,  as  if 
unconscious  of  the  act.  But  every  one  else  smiles 
at  this  subterfuge  to  gain  time,  and  I  think  the 
senators  themselves  smile  inwardly. 

After  continuing  his  speech  for  a  short  w-hile, 
the  Vice-President  concluded : 

"  But  the  clock  admonishes  me  that  the  Forty- 
second  Congress  has  already  passed  into  history; 
and  wishing  you.  Senators,  useful  lives  for  your 
country  and  happy  lives  for  yourselves,  and  thank- 
ing you  for  the  resolution  spread  upon  your  Jour- 


*  Even  as  ihis  number  is  going  to  press,  the  news  is  received  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Colfa.\. 
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nal,  and  invoking  the  favor  of  Him  who  holds  the 
destinies  of  nations  and  of  men  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand,  I  am  ready  to  administer  the  oath  of 
office  to  the  Vice-President-elect,  whom  I  now 
introduce." 

Vice-President-elect  Wilson  thereupon  stepped 
forward,  amid  a  burst  of  applause,  and  from  the 
Secretary's  desk  made  a  brief  address ;  and  the 
oath  of  office  was  administered  to  him  by  the  re- 
tiring Vice-President,  who  then  said  : 

"The  time  for  the  expiration  of  the  F"orty- 
second  Congress  having  arrived,  I  declare  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  adjourned  sine  die."* 

Whereupon  he  gave  a  loud  rap  with  his  gavel 
and  descended  from  the  chair.  With  the  sound 
of  the  gavel,  his  power  as  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  vanished  into  air ;  but  before  the 
echo  died  away,  Vice-President  Wilson  had  seized 
the  gavel,  and,  dealing  the  desk  a  vigorous  blow, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  The  Senate  will  come  to  order  !  " 

And  the  instant  that  elapsed  between  the  two 
descents  of  that  little  piece  of  ivory,  marked  the 
death  of  one  Congress  and  the  birth  of  another. 

Chapter  VIII. 

AN  INAUGURATION. 

Vice-President  Wilson,  having  taken  the 
chair,  directed  the  secretary  to  read  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  convening  a  special  session 
of  the  Senate.  As  you  may  wish  to  know  what  the 
proclamation  looked  like,  I  will  give  it  here  in  full : 

"A  PROCLAMATION. 

"Whereas,  objects  of  interest  to  the  United  States  require  that 
the  Senate  should  be  convened  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  fourth  of 
March  ne,\t,  to  receive  and  act  upon  such  communications  as  may 
be  made  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  : 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United 
States,  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  issue  this,  my  procla- 
mation, declaring  that  an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  convene  for  the  transaction  of  business  at 
the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  that  day,  of  which  all  who  shall  at 
that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  members  of  that  body  are  hereby 
required  to  take  notice. 

"Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at 
Washington,  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eii^ht  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-seventh. 

[Great  seal  of  the  United  States.] 

"  By  the  President:  "  U.  S.  Grant. 

"  Hamilton  Fisei, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

The  secretary  then  read  the  names  of  the  newly 
elected  senators  —  eight  of  the  old  members  being 
re-elected,  and  fifteen  of  the  incomers  being  new 

*  These  words  (translated  "without  day" — that  is,  without  naming  a  definite  day  for  re-assembling)  mean,  when  applied  to  the 
adjournment  of  a  Congress,  "forever,"  because  every  Cofi^rcss,  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  Constitutional  limitation,"  rtinsi  come  toan 
end  on  the  4th  of  March,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  words  are  also  used,  however,  upon  the  final  adjournment  of  every-  scssiofi, 
in  which  case  it  is  understood  that  the  body  will  re-assemble  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  following  December  unlt'ss  sootu-r  conz'ertt\{  by 
proclamation  of  the  President.  I  he  House,  for  instance,  did  not  meet  again  that  year  until  December.  The  Senate  tmmedtaicly  entered 
on  a  special  session,  having  been  convened  by  a  proclamation  of  President  Grant, 

t  As  President  Grant  had  been  rr.elected.  the  "  President  of  the  United  States  "  and  the  "  President.clect "  were,  at  the  inauguration 
which  I  am  describing,  one  and  the  same  individual. 


members.  As  their  names  were  called,  those  who 
were  present  came  forward  and  the  oaths  were  ad- 
ministered to  them,  each  senator-elect  being  escort- 
ed to  the  Vice-President's  desk  by  the  ex-senator  to 
whose  place  he  had  succeeded.  This  was  another 
instance  of  that  senatorial  courtesy  of  which  one 
hears  so  much  said.  The  roll  being  called,  it  ap- 
peared that  sixty-four  senators  were  in  attendance. 

Here  the  arrival  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  announced,  and,  escorted  by  Senators 
Cragin,  Logan,  and  Bayard,  of  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements,  he  was  shown  to  a  seat  immediately 
in  front  of  the  secretary's  desk,  the  members  of  the 
committee  being  seated  on  each  side.  His  Cabinet 
followed  and  took  seats  near  by,  facing  the  Vice- 
President.  As  this  party  entered,  a  crowd  of 
prominent  officials  and  guests  swarmed  into  the 
room.  The  House  of  Representatives  had  ad- 
journed sine  die  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  members 
of  that  House,  and  many  of  those  elected  to  the 
next,  added  to  the  throng,  the  chairs  were  rapidly 
filled,  and  many  persons  had  to  stand. 

A  procession  was  then  ordered  by  the  Vice- 
President  to  form  as  follows  : 

"  The  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  Ex-Presidents  and  ex-Vice-Presidents. 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate. 

"  The  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President-elect,  f 

"The  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

"The  members  of  the  Senate. 
"  The  Diploinatic  Corps. 

"  Members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Solicitor- 
General. 

"  Ex-members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  members-elect  of  the  Forty-third  Congress. 

"  Governors  of  States. 

"  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

"  Other  persons  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  to  the  reserved  seats  at  the 
left  of  the  Diplomatic  Gallery." 

The  column  soon  began  to  move,  and  would 
have  been  truly  formidable  in  its  appearance  — 
with  so  many  law-makers  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Government,  not  to  speak  of  the  sworded  Dip- 
lomats, and  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  — 
had  it  not  been  for  the  ladies  who  joined  it.  Their 
presence,  in  gay  creations  of  Fashion,  and  their 
laughter  and  talking,  utterly  prevented  that  im- 
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pressive  and  ferocious  effect  which  I  had  hoped 
to  see  produced,  and  to  increase  which  I  had 
joined  the  ranks,  enveloped  in  wrappings  that 
completely  concealed  all  of  me  except  my  two  eyes. 

Reaching  the  rotunda  we  turned  to  the  left  and 
proceeded  to  the  platform  erected  over  the  east 
and  central  steps  of  the-Capitol.  And  there  before 
our  view  was  the  mass  that  had  been  congregating 
during  the  morning  —  the  cannon  and  fire-engines, 
horses,  flags,  and  banners,  jumbled  together  with 
the  soldiers  and  citizens. 

Advancing  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  General 
Grant,  with  uncovered  head,  began  to  read  an  ad- 
dress. I  do  not  suppose  one  person  in  a  hundred 
on  the  stand  heard  a  word  he  said.  1  managed  — 
how  I  can  not  say  —  to  get  a  position  within  a  feu 
feet  of  the  speaker,  and  yet  heard  very  little  of  his 
speech.  What,  then,  could  have  interested  that 
vast  concourse  assembled  there,  braving  the  inclem- 
ent weather,  and  beyond  the  sound  of  the  speaker's 
voice?  Perched  in  the  trees  in  the  opposite  park, 
like  squirrels  and  monkeys,  were  the  boys, —  "  the 
woods  were  full  of  them."  1  could  understand  why 
they  were  there,  because  1  would  have  been  there 
myself  had  I  not  been  on  the  grand  stand.  I  could 
comprehend  also  why  the  soldiers  were  there,  be- 
cause they  had  probably  been  ordered  to  be  there 
and  had  obeyed  the  demands  of  military  duty.  The 
cannon,  flags,  and  other  inanimate  and  irrespon- 
sible things  were,  of  course,  not  to  be  criticised. 
But  I  wondered  what  it  was  that  had  brought  out  so 
many  old  and  young  men, —  American  citizens, — 
not  to  speak  of  the  women.  It  was  a  bitter  cold 
day,  the  piercing  wind  every  now  and  then  hurling 
into  their  faces  clouds  of  dust.  Yet  there  they  had 
stood  patiently  waiting  for  hours,  regardless  of  the 
cold,  each  wedged  fast  in  the  surging,  suffocating 
crowd,  treading  on  one  another's  feet,  jostling  one 
another's  elbows,  and  enduring  pain  generally. 
What  could  have  been  their  motive  ?  Surely  not  to 
hear.  Was  it  to  see  —  to  see  a  thousand  people, 
as  miserably  cold  as  themselves,  stand,  motion- 
less, for  a  few  minutes  upon  a  board  platform, 
decorated  with  bunting,  while  another  man  moved 
his  lips  apparently  in  speech  ?  Yes,  we  have 
guessed  it.  That  was  what  it  actually  amounted 
to.  But,  theoretically,  it  would  be  stated  dif- 
ferently —  it  was  to  see  a  fellow-countryman 
formally  assume  the  important  trust  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  mingled  curiosity 
and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  populace ;  and. 


on  the  part  of  General  Grant,  this  public  ceremony 
was  proper  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  and 
supremacy  of  the  people  who  had  again  raised  him 
to  that  exalted  office. 

Concluding  his  address  with  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  he 
turned  to  the  Chief-justice,  Chase,  took  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,*  and,  having  kissed 
the  open  Bible,  he  bowed  to  the  multitude.  It 
was  finished.  .A  President  had  been  inaugurated 
for  the  twenty-second  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Union,  t  As  a  hundred  thousand  throats  vocifer- 
ated their  cheers,  the  persons  on  the  platform  dis- 
persed, the  senators  returning  to  the  Chamber 
to  resume  the  session  so  strangely  interrupted. 
The  military  and  civic  procession  reorganized, 
and,  receiving  into  its  line  the  carriage  which 
the  President  had  entered,  drawn  by  four  mouse- 
colored  horses,  it  resumed  its  march,  and,  amid 
the  booming  of  guns,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  huzzas  of  the  people,  it  escorted  him  in  tri- 
umph to  the  Executive  Mansion  —  his  residence 
for  another  term  of  four  years,  as  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  greatest  and  mightiest  republic  in  the 
world. 

Chapter  IX. 

TWO  OTHER  IX.AUGURATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  impending  inauguration  on  the 
fourth  of  March  (the  twenty-fifth  in  the  history  of 
the  Government,  and  of  the  twenty-second  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States),  a  sketch  of  the  first 
and  latest  of  those  grandevents  may  be  of  interest. 

The  installation  of  a  President  in  our  day  does 
not,  after  all,  differ  much  from  those  of  former 
times.  Of  course,  we  must  make  allowance  for 
the  advanced  condition  of  the  present  era.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  that  of  stage-coaches  and 
couriers ;  the  nineteenth  is  that  of  railways  and 
electricity.  Then  New  York  was  a  provincial,  un- 
paved  town ;  Washington  city  unknown ;  the 
western  portion  of  our  country  a  vast,  unbroken 
wilderness  and  solitude.  Now  New  York  is  the 
financial  center,  the  glorious  metropolis  of  the 
Union,  one  of  the  grandest  emporiums  in  the 
«orld;  Washington  has  budded  into  a  fairy-like 
existence ;  the  hum  of  industry  is  heard  from  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  Maine  to  the  golden  gate  of 
the  Pacific.    The  day  on  which  Washington  was 

*"  Before  he  enter  on  [he  cxecntion  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirrn.ition  ; 

"  '  1  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  .States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  tjnited  States.'  " — Co.n'STITUTION",  Article  2,  Sec.  i,  CI.  7. 

(  This  second  inauguration  of  General  t.Irant  is  recorded  as  the  twenty-second,  reckoned  by  Presidential  terms  of  four  years.  He  was, 
however,  the  eighteenth  President — Washington,  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln,  having  been  each 
elected  to  a  second  term  ;  and  Tyler,  Fillmore,  and  Johnson,  succeeding,  as  Vice-Presidents,  to  the  chair  made  vacant  respectively  by 
Harrison,  Taylor,  and  Lincoln.  Vice-President  .Arthur,  who  became  Chief  Magistrate  upon  the  death  of  Garfield,  is  thus  the  twenty-first 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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inaugurated  was  given  up  to  public  rejoicings,  and 
its  evening  sky  was  made  brilliant  « ith  fire-works 
and  bonfires.  The  demonstrations  on  the  day  when 
Garfield  took  the  chair  were  equally  sincere,  and 
at  night  the  event  was  celebrated  by  pyrotechnics 
and  illuminations,  culminating  in  a  grand  inaugu- 
ral ball,  attended  by  the  President  and  all  the 
notabilities  of  State,  and  lasting  to  the  early  hours 
of  morning. 

The  first  inauguration  of  I'residcnt  Washington 
took  place  on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  April,  1789, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  ceremonies  of 
Washington's  second  and  John  Adams's  first  in- 
auguration were  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  seat 
of  government  was  subsequently  changed,  and, 
since  then,  the  inaugural  ceremonies  have  been 
conducted  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  oath 
of  office  being  administered  (generally  by  the 
Chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court),  sometimes 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  at  other  times  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but,  from 
the  time  of  Van  Buren  to  the  time  of  Garfield, 
uniformly  on  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol. 
True,  there  have  been  occasional  departures  from 
certain  formalities.  Originally  the  oath  was  taken 
first,  the  address  then  made ;  now  the  order  is 
reversed.  The  inost  serious  innovations  were  made 
by  Jefferson.  He  was  a  rigid  adherent  to  sim- 
plicity. He  preferred  that  the  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, appointed  to  notify  him  of  his  election, 
should  send  the  notice  through  the  mail,  as  being 
more  in  accordance  with  the  Democratic  institu- 
tions of  the  country  ;  he  rode  quietly  to  the  Capitol 
on  his  horse,  tied  it  to  a  paling,  entered  the 
building,  and  took  the  oath,  and  thereafter  follow- 
ed up  his  queer  notions  by  sending  his  messages 
to  Congress  by  the  first  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  that 
happened  to  come  along.  1 789  was  a  year  of  knee- 
breeches;  1 80 1  a  year  of  trousers.  While  we  may 
have  preserved  certain  traces  of  this  change  in 
the  direction  of  simplicity,  we  are  still  as  fond  as 
were  our  forefathers  of  martial  display  and  cannon, 
of  sky-rockets  and  brass-bands.  Let  me  show 
you  the  resemblance  and  the  difference. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  final  drafting  of  our  Constitution  in  1787, 
Washington,  weary  of  public  duties  and  longing 
for  rest,  retired  to  his  beautiful  country-seat  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  determined  there  to  end 
his  days.  But  the  people  were  not  willing  to  let 
him  gratify  his  fondest  wish  ;  the  ship  of  state  had 
been  launched  for  an  endless  ocean  cruise  —  thev 
looked  to  him  to  guide  it  through  the  perilous 


waters  of  the  bay.  They  elected  him  President 
by  unanimous  vote,  and  he  complied,  though  with 
many  a  reluctant  sigh,  to  their  demands. 

Setting  out  from  Mount  Vernon  on  his  journey 
to  New  York,  he  was  everywhere  greeted  with  the 
most  unbounded  evidences  of  love  and  esteem. 
From  Alexandria  to  the  metropolis,  his  route  was 
strewn  with  flowers,  and  the  air  filled  with  the 
musical  ring  of  bells  and  the  deafening  roar 
cjt  guns.  "  The  old  and  young,  women  and 
children,"  writes  Irving,  his  namesake  and  biog- 
rapher, •'  thronged  the  highways  to  bless  and 
welcome  him.  Deputations  of  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  from  the  principal  places  came 
forth  to  meet  and  escort  him.  When  cross- 
ing the  bridge  to  Trenton  he  had  to  pass  beneath 
a  triumphal  arch  of  evergreens  and  laurels,  erected 
by  the  ladies  of  the  city  ;  while  the  matrons  bowed 
their  heads  in  reverence,  and  little  girls,  with  gar- 
lands on  their  brows  and  dressed  in  white,  threw 
blossoms  in  his  path  and  sang  an  ode  expressive 
of  their  love  and  gratitude.''  "Never,"  says  this 
gifted  writer,  "  was  ovation  more  graceful,  touch- 
ing, and  sincere;  and  Washington,  tenderly  af- 
fected, declared  that  the  impression  of  it  on  his 
heart  could  never  be  effaced." 

Finally,  however,  he  reached  New  York.  Con- 
gress then  met  in  a  building  on  Wall  street.  The 
site  is  now  occupied  by  one  of  the  sub-treasuries 
of  the  Government.  Upon  its  entrance-steps  a 
statue  of  heroic  size  perpetuates  in  bronze  the 
memory  of  that  day.*  The  statue  is  of  Washing- 
ton —  the  stone  upon  which  it  rests  is  that  on  which 
he  stood  one  hundred  years  ago  and  took  the  oath. 

I  will  present  the  picture  as  painted  by  the  mas- 
ter hand  of  Irving  ;  f 

I  he  inauguration  took  place  on  the  30th  of  April.  At  nine  o'clock 
ill  the  morning  there  were  religious  services  in  all  the  churches,  and 
prayers  put  up  for  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the  new  Government. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  city  troops  paraded  before  Washington's  door, 
and  soon  after  the  Committees  of  Congress  and  heads  of  department 
came  in  their  carriages.  At  half-past  twelve  the  procession  moved  for- 
ward, preceded  by  the  troops  ;  ne.\t  came  the  committees  and  headsof 
department  in  their  carriages  ;  then  Washington  in  a  coach  of  stale, 
his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Lear, 
in  his  own  carriage.  The  foreign  ministers  and  a  long  train  of  citi- 
zens brought  up  the  rear. 

.\bout  two  himdred  yards  before  reaching  the  hall,  Washington 
and  his  suite  alighted  from  their  carriages  and  passed  through  the 
troops,  who  were  drawn  up  .on  each  side,  into  the  Hall  and  Senate 
Chamber,  where  the  Vice-President,  the  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives  were  assembled.  The  Vice-President,  John  .Adams, 
recently  inaugurated,  advanced  and  conducted  Washington  to  a 
chair  of  state  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  A  solemn  silence  pre- 
vailed, when  the  Vice-President  rose  and  informed  him  that  all 
things  were  prepared  for  him  to  take  the  oath  of  office  required  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  oath  was  to  be  administered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State 


'  The  statue  was  unveiled,  with  a  few  graceful  words,  by  President  -Arthur  in  November,  1SS3, —  the  centennial  celebration  of  "  Evacu- 
ation Day. " 

tThe  account  here  given  of  Washington's  inauguration  is  taken  from  Irving's  "Life  of  Washington,"  by  kind  pet  mission  of  the  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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of  New  York,  in  a  balcony,  in  front  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  in 
full  view  of  an  immense  multitude  occupying  the  street,  the  windows, 
and  even  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses.  The  balcony  formed  a  kind 
of  open  recess,  with  lofty  columns  supporting  the  roof  In  the  cen- 
ter was  a  table  with  a  covering  of  crimson  velvet,  upon  which  lay  a 
superbly  bound  Bible  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion.  This  was  all  the 
paraphernalia  for  the  august  scene. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  balcony,  when,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  Washington  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  various 
public  functionaries  and  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  clad  in  a  full  suit  of  dark-brown  cloth 
of  American  manufacture,  with  a  steel-hilted  dress-sword,  white 
silk  stockings,  and  silver  shoe-buckles.  His  hair  was  dressed  and 
powdered  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  worn  in  a  bag  and  solitaire. 

His  entrance  on  the  balcony  was  hailed  by  universal  shouts. 
He  was  evidently  moved  by  this  demonstration  of  public  affection. 
Advancing  to  the  front  of  the  balcony,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  bowed  several  times,  and  then  retreated  to  an  arm-chair 
near  the  table.  The  populace  appeared  to  understand  that  the 
scene  had  overcome  him,  and  were  hushed  at  once  into  profound 
silence. 

After  a  few  moments  Washington  rose  and  again  came  forward. 
John  Adams,  the  Vice-President,  stood  on  his  right:  on  his  left  the 
Chancellor  of  the  State,  Robert  R.  Livingston ;  somewhat  in  the 
rear  were  Roger  Sherman,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Generals  Knox,  St. 
Clair,  the  Baron  Steuben,  and  others. 

The  ch.incellor  advanced  to  administer  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  and  Mr.  Otis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  held  up  the 
Bible  on  its  crimson  cushion.  The  oath  was  read  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly :  Washington  at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  on  the  open 
Bible-  When  it  was  concluded,  he  replied  solemnly,  "  I  swear  — 
so  help  me  Cod!"  Mr.  Otis  would  have  raised  the  Bible  to  his 
lips,  but  he  bowed  down  reverently  and  kissed  it. 

The  chancellor  now  stepped  forward,  waved  his  hand  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Long  live  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United 
States  !  "  At  this  moment  a  flag  was  displayed  on  the  cupola  of  the 
hall :  on  which  signal  there  was  a  general  discharge  of  artillery  on 
the  battery.  All  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  out  a  joyful  peal,  and  the 
multitude  rent  the  air  with  acclamations. 

Washington  again  bowed  to  the  people  and  returned  into  the 
Senate  Chamber,  where  he  delivered,  to  both  houses  of  Congress, 
his  inaugural  address,  characterized  by  his  usual  modesty,  modera- 
tion, and  good  sense,  but  uttered  with  a  voice  deep,  slightly  tremu- 
lous, and  so  low  as  to  demand  close  attention  in  the  listeners. 
After  this  he  proceeded  with  the  whole  assembly  on  foot  to  .St.  Paul's 
church,  where  prayers  suited  to  the  occasion  were  re.ad  by  Dr.  Pre- 
vost.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
Congress.    So  closed  the  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration. 


The  presidential  candidates  of  1880  were  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  Congress  and  a  gallant 
officer  of  the  army  —  Garfield  and  Hancock.  It  is 
of  too  recent  occurrence  to  dwell  upon  this  contest 
here.  The  campaign  was  vigorous  and  hot ;  Gar- 
field was  elected. 

The  preparations  for  the  inauguration,  after 
this  belligerent  and  spirited  election,  were  on  the 
grandest  scale.  The  same  gathering  of  troops, 
of  civil  organizations,  of  private  citizens,  which 
marked  the  ceremony  of  1873  was  again  repeated. 
If  possible,  the  occasion  was  more  remarkable; 
the  demonstrations  more  profuse  and  vehement. 

A  year  before,  General  Garfield  could  have  been 
seen  gayly  sauntering  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
laughing,  talking,  nodding  his  head  to  this  ac- 
quaintance and  to  that,  without  any  obstruction 
to  his  progress  in  the  shape  of  a  sidewalk  recep- 


tion. Those  who  did  not  know  him  personally 
were  familiar  with  his  face  and  name.  The  ladies 
had  heard  his  eloquence  in  the  House  —  the  street 
urchins  had  seen  him  at  the  base-ball  grounds, 
shouting,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  boy,  his  pleasure 
or  dissatisfaction  as  the  game  progressed.  While 
a  member  of  the  House  he  often  took  occasion  to 
run  out  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city  to  witness  this 
exciting  sport.  I  remember  one  afternoon  when 
he  reached  the  stand  erected  on  the  grounds  a  few 
minutes  after  1  did.  I  was  leaning  against  the 
front  rail  of  the  platform,  and,  clapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  he  asked  "Who's  ahead?"  I  gave 
him  the  information,  and  he  thereupon  became  so 
interested  in  the  game  that  he  seemed  unaware 
that  his  heavy  weight  upon  my  little  body  was,  to 
say  the  least,  inconvenient.  He  was  constantly 
exclaiming:  '' Good  catch  !  "  "Finehit!"  "Oh! 
what  a  muff !  "  and  other  well-known  extracts  from 
base-ball  language,  and  he  soon  grew  so  excited  as 
to  make  me  feel  the  effects.  1  thought  it  wise  to 
move  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  I  finally  succeeded 
in  edging  away  through  the  crowd. 

Had  he  worn  an  air  of  haughty  mystery  and 
exclusiveness  and  a  perpetual  frown  upon  his  face, 
many  people  would  have  looked  upon  General 
Garfield  as  a  wonderful  genius.  As  it  was,  his 
frank,  good-natured,  easy  ways  made  him  merely 
an  ordinary  man  in  their  eyes  and  opinions.  Such 
is  often  the  way  of  the  world  ! 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Washington  as  President- 
elect, therefore,  everybody  treated  him  as  "  one  of 
themselves" — they  did  not  fall  down  and  worship 
him  as  a  colossus  of  intellect ;  they  received  him 
with  open  arms  as  a  familiar  friend  and  associate. 

His  sudden  elevation  did  not  change  his  man- 
ners in  the  least.  His  affability  was  the  same  as 
ever.  1  saw  him,  only  a  day  or  two  before  his  inau- 
guration, stopped  in  a  pelting  storm  by  a  crowd  of 
people  anxious  to  congratulate  him,  and  he  was 
shaking  them  by  the  hand  in  his  hearty  manner, 
despite  the  wind  and  storm  beating  into  his  face,  his 
jovial  voice  speaking  forth  his  thanks  with  equal 
heartiness,  with  no  gesture  of  impatience,  unless 
perhaps  an  occasional  toss  of  his  massive  head  to 
shake  the  dripping  rain-drops  from  his  hat. 

The  day  of  the  inauguration  —  Friday — dawned 
in  coldness.  Snow,  rain,  sleet, — all  vied  with 
each  other  in  rendering  the  air  damp  and  misera- 
ble,  the  roads  and  walks  unpleasant.  But  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  the  sun  came  to  the  rescue.  It  broke 
through  the  clouds,  softened  the  vigor  of  the 
winds,  and  gradually  melted  away  the  accre- 
tions of  the  storm.  The  people  who  thronged  the 
streets  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  an  auspi- 
cious omen  ! 

Soon  the  inaugural  procession  began  to  move 
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from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol.  A  platoon 
of  mounted  police  in  front ;  General  Sherman  and 
his  aids ;  a  brass-band ;  some  cavalrymen  with 
yellow  plumes,  and  several  bodies  of  infantry  next ; 
the  open  presidential  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
beautiful  bays,  and  containing  General  Garfield 
(with  uncovered  head  and  bowing  to  the  plaudits 
of  the  'crowd),  President  Hayes,  and  two  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee,  and  another  carriage 


tomary  speeches  having  been  made,  the  oath  ad- 
ministered, the  Forty-sixth  Congress  having  been 
adjourned  j/«t' (//t'  by  the  retiring  officer,  the  P'orty- 
seventh  having  been  opened  by  the  incoming  offi- 
cer, and  the  newly  elected  senators  sworn  in,  the 
procession  was  formed  and  the  same  line  of  march 
pursued  as  at  the  inauguration  of  General  Grant. 

The  spectacle  presented  from  the  eastern  portico 
was  more  imposing  than  of  yore.    The  park  had 
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drawn  by  four  white  horses,  in  which  sat  Vice- 
President  Arthur  accompanied  by  another  member 
of  the  committee,  followed  by  the  usual  long  line 
of  soldiers  and  citizens,  mixed  up  indiscriminately. 
All  along  the  route  stands  had  been  erected, 
crowded  by  people  ;  festoons  of  flags  and  banners 
graced  the  front  of  buildings,  and  pennons  waved 
from  window  and  from  roof 

Reaching  the  Capitol,  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  party  entered  the  Senate  Chamber, 
where  were  assembled  the  representatives  of  for- 
eign powers  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country. 
Vice-President  Wheeler,  having  introduced  Gen- 
eral Arthur,  the  Vice-President-elect,  the  cus- 

(To  he 


been  obliterated,  and,  in  its  stead,  an  open  space 
of  lawns  and  concrete  furnished  "standing-room 
only  "  to  the  assembled  spectators.  The  applause 
which  broke  forth  upon  the  ap|)caraiice  of  the 
party  having  at  length  subsided.  General  Garfield 
began  his  address.  The  eloquent  words  of  his 
opening  sentence,  delivered  in  his  clear,  ringing 
voice,  struck  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  they  listened  with  rapt  attention  during  the 
remainder  of  the  oration.  It  is  unnecessarj'  to 
speak  of  the  hoarse  tumult  of  applause  which 
followed.  Turning  to  the  Chief-justice,  he  received 
the  oath,  kissed  the  Book,  and  became  the  twen- 
tieth President  of  his  country. 

oittinitcd. ) 
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Thp:  Little  School-ma'am  and  myself  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  from  the  boys  and  girls 
in  answer  to  Miriam's  question  in  the  St.  NICH- 
OLAS Letter-box  of  last  August.  The  Little  School- 
ma'am  begs  me  to  show  them  all  to  you ;  but  as 
that  is  quite  impossible  in  these  short  winter  days, 
we  must  be  content  to  read  together  extracts  from  a 
few  of  them.  Meanwhile,  we  thank  their  friendly 
writers  and  all  the  other  young  folks  whose  letters, 
good  and  interesting  as  they  are,  may  now  be  seen 
only  by  the  Little  School-ma'am,  your  Jack,  and 
the  birds.  The  information  they  contain  is,  in  the 
main,  given  in  the  letters  which  ^ve  shall  here 
take  up. 

Naturally  there  arc  some  differences  of  opinion 
expressed  in  these  letters,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
so  many  to  blow  even  a  Golden  Horn  aUke.  But, 
at  all  events,  we  shall  know  more  about  it  than 
we  did  before  Miriam  asked  her  question.  Now 
for  the  first  letter.  It  came  from  two  little  English 
girls  living  in  London. 

WHY   GOLDEN  HORN. 

Dear  Jack*in-the-Pi  lpit  :  When  we  were  reading  the  letters 
in  the  August  number  of  your  beautiful  St.  Nicholas,  which  we  in 
England  look  for  so  anxiously  every  month,  we  saw  the  question 
"Why  is  the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  Turkey,  called  the  Golden 
Horn  ?  " 

We  took  down  "The  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,"  off  the 
shelf  of  our  father's  library,  and  there  we  f<3und  that  the  harbor  was 
so  called  from  its  curved  shape  and  great  beauty. 

Your  affectionate  readers, 

Ethel  Lkwis  {agi^d  12). 
Kate  Lewis  (aged  14). 

San  Anselmo  V.\llev,  Cal, 
Deak  Jack  :  1  find  in  (Jhamplin's  "  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  " 
the  following  explanati'iii : 


"In  ancient  times  a  city  called  Byzantium  stood  on  the  site  of 
Constantinople.  Its  fine  situation  gave  it  a  large  trade  with  Egypt 
and  CJreece.  and  so  rich  did  it  become  that  its  harbor,  which  is 
shaped  like  a  horn,  was  called  the  '  Golden  Horn.'  " 

Yours  sincerely,  May  T.  H. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Deak  Jack:  The  name  of  the  Golden  Horn  arose,  I  believe, 
from  its  crescent  shape,  extending  like  two  horns  into  the  sea,  and  it 
was  called  the  Golden  Horn,  from  the  splendid  palaces  that  line  its 
banks.  These  are  fi>r  the  most  part  roofed  with  copper  plates, 
which  add  to  their  brilliant  appearance. 

Your  faithful  reader.  C.  M. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Jack:  De  Amicis  says  in  his  Vjook  on  Constantinople  that 
the  ( iolden  Horn  is  "curving  like  the  horn  of  an  ox  ;  whence  its  name 
of  Golden  Horn,  or  horn  of  abundance,  because  through  it  flowed, 
when  it  was  the  port  of  Byzantium,  the  wealth  of  three  continents." 

Good-bye,  L.  W.  H. 

Atchison,  Kan 

Deak  Jack  :  Constantinople  is  situated  on  the  site  that  was  in 
olden  times  occupied  by  Byzantium,  on  the  south-western  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus,  upon  a  triangular  peninsula  formed  by  the  Golden 
Horn  (the  harbor  of  Constantinople),  an  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. In  olden  times  Byzantium  was  a  city  of  great  commercial 
importance.  It  had  possession  of  the  corn  traffic,  and  its  fisheries 
were  verj' abundant.  From  the  great  wealth  of  the  city  its  harbor  wns 
compared  to  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  from  this  it  was  called  Golden 
Horn. 

From  its  harbor  the  city  takes  its  name,  and  is  therefore  often  called 
Golden  Horn.  Your  constant  reader,        Nellie  Janssen. 

Bekrien  Springs,  Mich. 

Dear  J.-vck  ;  I  could  not  find  it  in  any  book,  but  I  knew  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  traveled  considerably,  and  was  pretty  wise 
generally,  so  I  thought  I  would  ask  him.  He  said  the  Turkish 
banner  was  called  tlie  Golden  Horn  on  account  of  the  crescent  look- 
ing like  two  horns  with  their  mouths  turned  together.  And  as  Con- 
stantinople was  the  port  of  entry  between  the  two  Turkeys,  and 
the  principal  refuge  and  resting-place  for  vessels  bearing  that 
banner,  it  was  named  after  the  banner.  It  was  called  the  Golden 
Horn  because  its  (the  Horn's)  color  was  yellow. 

This  is  the  explanation  my  friend  gave  me;  I  think  it  is  a  reason- 
able one.  although  it  may  be  a  wrong  one. 

Your  true  friend  and  reader,  P.a.i  l  Leeds. 

Montrose,  N.  J.,  July  30,  1884. 
Mv  dear  Jack  :  !Mamma  takes  you  for  me,  and  I  enjoy  reading 
you  very  much.  I  was  reading  the  August  number  when  I  saw 
Miriam's  question,  looked  it  up,  and  found  in  Champlin's  "Young 
Folks'  Cycloptcdia,"  of  persons  and  places.  It  says:  "  In  ancient 
times  a  city  called  Byzantium  stood  on  the  site  of  Constantinople. 
[  ts  tine  situation  gave  it  a  large  trade  with  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  so 
rich  did  it  become  that  its  harbor,  which  is  shaped  like  a  horn,  was 
called  the  Golden  Hf/rn.  This  old  city  used  to  stamp  a  crescent  on 
Its  coin';,  and  when  the  Turks  took  Constantinople  they  took  this 
crescent  for  tlieir  national  symbol."  I  will  be  ten  years  old  next 
November. 

Lawrence  Arnold  Tanzer. 

AuBURNDALE,  Mass.,  September  18,  1884. 

Deak  Little  School-m.a.'am  :  I  should  like  to  try  to  answer 
Miriam's  question  about  the  Golden  Horn,  because  I  ha\  e  been  on 
it  a  great  many  times. 

The  Golden  Horn  is  really  a  creek  of  the  Bosporus,  fed  by  the 
waters  of  a  small  stream  flowing  from  the  European  shore.  In  very 
ancient  limes  this  name  was  known  ;  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  find  out 
nobody  can  say  exactly  why  the  name  was  given. 

One  of  the  guide-books  says  that  the  name  Golden  Horn  may 
have  been  given  because  of  its  beautiful  curving  shape,  which 
naturally  suggests  the  horn  of  plenty. 
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Some  think  that  the  name  Golden  Horn  was  given  because  of  ttie 
immense  wealth  that  was  floated  by  ships  of  commerce  upon  it-- 
waters  ;  for  this  harbor  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  twelve 
hundred  sail  at  tlie  same  time,  and  is  deep  enough  to  float  the 
largest  men-of-war,  which  can  be  moored  close  to  the  shore. 

Still  another  explanation  of  the  name  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
after  a  hard  rain,  the  water  is  of  a  ver>'  yellow,  muddy  color,  which 
in  the  sunhght  sometimes  really  looks  like  shining  gold. 

[  think  I  like  the  second  reason  best.  Since  two  bridges  have 
been  built  across  the  Horn,  not  nearly  so  many  vessels  enter  the 
waters,  but  multitudes  are  anchored  outside  at  the  mouth. 

Yours  truly.  Fred  Williams. 

D.ANVERS,  Mass. 
Dear  Jack:  The  harbor  of  Constantinople  is  called  the  Golden 
Horn  because  of  its  extensive  tunny  fisheries  in  ancient  times. 


These  arc  all  that  I  can  show  )oii,  my  chicks; 
hut  Deacon  Green,  the  Little  School-ma'am,  St. 
Nicholas,  and  myself  hereby  a^^ain  thank  many 
boys  and  ^nrls  for  their  interesting  letters.   To  wit : 

V.  K.  L. —  Warren  —  Floy — Margaret  W.  I.eighton  —  Vannah 
p,._J.  H.  M.— Howard  Crawley— Charles  — J.  Eddie  Perlcy  — 
George  A.  F..— Julian  Daggy  —  Lulu  —  CI.  K.  G.  —  Mrs.  L.  A.  H. 

—  Violet  Robinson  —  Azalea  McClees  —  Kinney  Smith — N.  O. — 
S.  G.  Snowden — Arthur  Dembitz — Palmer  \V. — Anna  Abbott 

—  Clara — Emily  D.  Scariett  —  "  A.  Marguerite" — M.  Camp- 
bell Str>'ker— Kitty  Harris  — Edith  K.  Harris— M.  D.  M.— G. 
H.  Waggener- John  — Helen  M.  1  J.—  Mary  —  Nellie  —  Willie 
M.  Br^'don  — John  R.  Slater — Nannie  Eraser — H.  H.  Eastbum 


Sometimes  these  fish  were  very  large,  occasionally  one  bemg  caught 
which  would  weigh  more  than  a  thousand  pounds,  and  they  were 
also  very  valuable.  Their  flesh  was  considered  delicious,  and 
brought  a  high  price  in  the  market.  As  these  fish  were  very 
abundant  in  these  waters  those  people  who  were  engaged  in  the 
business  became  wealthy,  and  hence  the  harbor  was  c:dled  the 
Golden  Horn.  There  is  another  reason,  but  this  is  believed  to  be 
the  true  one. 

Yours  truly,  Venii  a  S.  Burrlngton. 


West  Philadelphia. 
Dear  Jack:  My  reply  would  be:    The  name  of  ■■  Horn  is 
given  to  it  on  account   of  the  harbor  being  of  that   form,  and 
"  Golden"  because  the  beautiful  light  from  an  oriental  sun  makes 
the  harbor  resemble  a  "Golden  Horn."  1.  Moslev. 


Dear  Miriam  :  This  peculiar  harbor  has  always,  by  reason  both 
of  its  form  and  fullness,  been  called  the  Golden  Horn.  It  is  like 
a  stag's  horn,  Strabo  says,  for  it  is  broken  into  wavy  creeks  like  so 
many  branches.  Into  these,  he  says,  the  fish  pelamys  run  and  are 
easily  snared.  In  former  times  this  fish  was,  and  at  the  present  day 
might  be,  a  source  of  rich  revenue.    L.  Warrington  Cottman. 


Erie.  Pa. 

Dear  Jack  :  I  am  a  school  girl  of  the  city  of  Erie,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  have  to  work  hard  to  find  answers 
to  questions  and  get  my  lessons,  just  as  Miriam  in  Philadelphia 
does.  I  send  asan  answer  to  her  question,  "  Why  is  the  harbor  of 
Constantinople,  Turkey,  called  the  Golden  Horn?"  that  a  part  of 
the  present  city  of  Constantinople  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
ancient  Greek  city,  Byzantium.  On  account  of  its  location,  good 
harbor,  abimdant  fisheries,  and  the  com  traffic  between  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  and  (Greece  and  Eg^rpt  it  became  of  great  commercial 
importance  about  the  third  century'  b.  c.  By  reason  of  the  wealth 
of  its  commerce  the  harbor  of  Byzantium  was  called  the  "Golden 
Horn."  Respectfully  yours,  Maude  Whittelsev. 


the   harbor   of  CONSTANTINOI'LE. 

—  E.  Randolph  —  Mazy  St>-er — Nellie  Little — Amy  Best — F.  H. 
11. —  "  Reader  and  Subscriber  "  —  Laura  Blackwood. 

WHY  GOLDEN  GATE? 

Dear  Jack  :  So  many  girl<  will  write  to  you  in  answer  to  Mir- 
iam's question,  that  I  think  I  'II  just  put  in  a  question  of  my  own. 
The  Golden  Horn  is  well  named,  no  doubt,  and  for  good  reasons; 
but  as  soon  as  this  far-east  matter  is  comfortably  settled.  I  should 
like  to  know  why  a  certain  piece  of  land  or  piece  of  water  in  the  far 
west  is  called  the  Golden  Gate  ?       Vours  truly, 

Jane  Elva  B. 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  kind  offers  of  as- 
sistance made  to  our  members  from  time  to  time 
are  appreciated  and  quite  generally  accepted.  A 
young  lady  of  California  writes,  "  I  have  addressed 
some  of  the  specialists  mentioned  in  our  hand-book 
and  have  met  with  unfailing  kindness.  Naturalists 
are  all  so  kind.  I  think  Nature,  'the  dear  old 
nurse,'  has  taught  them  patience."  On  the  same 
subject  Dr.  Jones,  who  conducted  a  botanical  class 
for  us  last  year,  writes,  under  date  of  Dec.  29,  1884  : 

"  I  have  received  many  letters  and  some  jiackages  of 
plants  from  the  young  botanists  of  the  A.  A.,  and  some 
of  the  stations  from  which  I  have  received  plants  are 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  apart.  In  all  this  region 
there  is  not  a  member  of  the  A.  A.  who  is  not  likely  to 
discover  some  new  species  of  plant.  I  wish  our  young 
friends,  as  they  collect  plants,  would  use  some  scheme 
like  Apgar's  Plant  Analysis  by  which  to  note  the  shape, 
size,  color,  number  of  parts,  etc.  These  things  are  all 
arranged  in  order  in  my  scheme  published  in  St.  Nich- 
olas, beginning  with  July,  1S83.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  they  should  be  noted,  for  dried  specimens  often  fail 
to  reveal  many  things  that  the  living  plant  would  show 
at  once.  I  venture  to  say  that  a//  these  things  are  not 
known  in  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  species  west  of  the 
Missouri  river.  In  sending  plants  for  identification, 
they  should  send  the  whole  plant,  or  all  the  important 
parts  of  it,  if  it  is  a  shrub.  Spring  will  soon  be  here, 
and  I  hope  our  young  friends  from  Texas  to  Oregon  will 
enter  upon  a  campaign  with  the  full  determination  to 
collect  every  species  of  plant,  from  the  minute  grasses 
and  sedges  to  the  great  sun-tlowers  and  trees." 


Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Those  of  us  who  are  studying  minerals  and  rocks 
will  be  grateful  for  the  rare  opportunity  afforded 
by  Professor  Alexander  Winchell,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  in  the  following  letter  : 

Mv  IJEAR  SiK :  I  am  deeply  interested  in  your 
work.  I  will  aid  in  any  way  practicable,  and  you 
may  direct  persons  to  me  for  geological  information. 
I  wonder  that  I  had  not  learned  more  of  the  A.  A.,  but  I 
suppose  it  is  because  I  have  been  so  absorbed  in  my  own 
work.  I  have  always  maintained  that  these  studies  are 
suitable  even  for  very  young  persons.  A  contrary  opin- 
ion has  resulted  from  the  lack  of  a  proper  treatment  of 
geology,  and  too  much  disregard  for  the  things  right 
about  our  doers.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  we  may 
step  out-of-doors  and  begin  the  study  of  geology  with  the 
same  facility  and  delight  as  botany.  Here  at  our  feet 
are  the  very  data  of  geology.  Let  us  begin  here.  We 
can  see  these  things  and  handle  them.  We  can  induce 
conclusions  from  them,  and  then  rise  by  degrees  to  more 
general  conclusions,  and  by  and  by  acquire  an  interest  in 


things  far  away,  but  illuminated  by  these  things  under  our 
feet.  But  I  am  saying  too  much.  My  enthusiasm  over  a 
principle  in  education  must  be  my  excuse.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  a  co-worker  with  you.  Very  sincerely  yours, 
Alexa.nder  Winchell. 

Alemoraiida. 

Now  that  the  Editor  of  St.  NICHOLAS  has  gen- 
erously extended  the  space  allotted  to  our  Associa- 
tion, it  is  a  good  time  to  remind  the  Chapters  of 
a  few  things  which  some  of  them  have  forgotten. 

1.  It  is  very  important  that  every  Chapter  send  in 
its  report  with  unfailing  regularity.  Do  not,  like 
some  of  Cffisar's  captives,  think  that  in  so  great  a 
multitude  your  defection  will  be  unnoticed.  True, 
we  now  hear  from  most  of  the  Chapters,  and  receive 
far  more  matter  than  wc  can  print ;  but  every 
really  good  report  is  preserved,  and  is  important 
material  for  our  history,  and  sooner  or  later  will 
find  its  place.  The  whole  Chapter  should  take  an 
interest  in  this  and  hold  the  secretary  to  his  duty. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  put  the  name  and  number  of 
your  Chapter  at  the  head  of  each  report. 

3.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  your  paper. 

4.  Give  full  address  in  each  letter. 

5.  Use  ordinary  writing-paper,  and  write  with 
black  ink. 

6.  Inclose  postage  if  you  wish  an  answer. 

7.  Classify  your  reports  ;  that  is,  write  requests 
for  exchange,  questions,  natural  history  notes,  and 
report  of  Chapter  doings  and  condition  on  separate 
pieces  of  paper,  or  at  least  under  separate  headings, 
as  you  see  them  in  our  printed  report. 

8.  Kindly  send  us  any  articles  that  may  be 
printed  regarding  your  Chapter. 

Retorts  from  Chatters. 

325,  Madison,  Wis.  Our  Chapter  has  had  a  year  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  any  since  its  birth.  We  have  had  a  number  of  field  meet- 
ings, and  have  collected  stock  for  our  aquariums  as  well  as  for  the 
cabinet.  Our  meeting  in  a  neighboring  wood,  under  the  guidance 
of  Professor  Trelease,  is  especially  to  be  remembered.  —  A.  Allen, 
Sec. 

731,  Baird's  Mills,  Tcitn.  We  have  increased  to  9  members. 
Our  prospects  are  very  bright. —  H.  B.  Bond,  Sec. 

215,  Tioga  Centre,  N .  Y.  This  Chapter  has  prepared  and  printed 
a  list  of  about  150  plants  found  within  a  radius  of  5  miles.  The  list 
may  be  had  on  application,  and  most  of  the  plants  are  for  exchange. 
—  Angle  Latimer,  Sec. 

{Every  Chapter  sluuild  prepare  a  similar  list  of  the  specimens 
it  may  have  for  exchange .) 

540,  Oshaloosa,  Iowa,  An  A.  A.  trip  was  talked  of  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  we  decided  to  go  to  the  river,  all  on  horseback. 
Principal  Scott,  our  president,  volunteered  to  be  our  guard  and 
guide.  Twelve  boys  and  four  girls  started  with  steeds  of  various 
colors  and  conditions.  Dinner  was  carried  in  pockets  and  specimen- 
bags.  Our  cavalcade  was  a  constant  source  of  surprise  to  the  coun- 
try people,  who  flocked  to  the  doors  to  see  what  was  the  inatter. 
We  found  several  good  beds  of  fossils,  and  many  fine  specimens. 
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When  dinner  was  served,  your  poor  scribe's  edibles  were  found  to 
be  a  shapeless  mass,  on  account  of  too  close  proximity  to  an  eight- 
ounce  hammer,  so  he  subsisted  on  hospitality.  A  boat  ride  was 
taken  up  and  down  an  arm  of  the  river.  As  we  separated  to  our 
homes  after  a  delightful  day,  many  an  inexperienced  rider  sorrow- 
fully thought  of  the  morrow.  —  (.'.  L.  S. ,  Sec. 

340,  Portland,  B,  Oregon.  We  have  decided  to  study  electricity 
as  a  course.  We  have  divided  the  subject  into  three  sections,  viz,, 
the  characteristics,  the  effects,  and  the  uses  of  electricity.  Com- 
mencing with  the  last  for  the  next  meeting,  we  have  subdivided  it 
into  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  and  the  electric  light.  We  have 
now  20  members. —  H.  W.  Cardwell,  Sec. 

553.  Defiance,  O.  Wc  now  have  a  nice  room,  and  a  library  of 
23  books,  which  were  given  to  us  by  persons  interested  in  our  work. 
We  gave  a  lawn  fete,  at  wliich  we  cleared  $20.  Will  you  please 
inform  us  where  we  can  get  a  life-size  lithograph  of  Prof  Agassiz? 

—  Emmett  Fisher,  Sec. 

( IVe  have  had  so  many  repetitions  0/  this  request  from  different 
Citapters  iltat  we  have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  can  furnish 
such  pictures  to  tlwse  wishing  them. ) 

595,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  In  astronomy  I  thmk  we  have  now  traced 
all  the  constellations  in  the  celestial  sphere  visible  from  this  place ; 
as  the  constellations  we  traced  in  the  west  when  we  commenced  are 
now  rising  in  the  east.  —  Jessie  E.  Jenks,  Sec. 

690,  Butler,  Missouri.  Progressing  nicely.  Have  increased  to 
10  members.  We  had  an  interesting  time  exploring  five  caves  near 
here.  We  very  much  wish  to  correspond  with  other  Chapters. — 
Harvey  Clark,  Sec. 

331,  New  Orleans,  La.  Our  Chapter  was  organized  September 
18,  1882,  and  is  as  bright  as  ever. —  Percy  S.  Benedict,  Sec. 

47,  Newton  Centre,  Afass.  Our  Chapter  has  lo  members,  an  in- 
crease of  6  in  si.x  months. —  P.  S.  Brickett,  Sec. 

174.  Boston,  Pa,  Our  Chapter  has  lain  idle  a  long  time,  but  four 
of  the  o!d  members  have  started  it  up  anew.  All  take  an  interest  in 
the  work. —  Alden  iMarsh,  Sec. 

696,  Manhattanville,  N.  V.  We  are  a  party  of  little  girls,  nearly 
all  of  Spanish  extraction.  We  can  all  read  English  now  well  enough 
to  understand  the  articles  in  St.  Nicholas,  and  we  are  very  fond  of 
natural  history-.  —  Carmen  Rosado,  Sec. 

195,  Kcntland,  Ind.  We  have  not  lost  our  love  for  the  A.  A,,  but 
are  more  interested  than  ever.  We  have  collected  and  arranged 
mosses,  ferns,  flowers,  sea-weed,  pebbles,  beetles,  etc.,  and  have 
made  many  drawings  of  snow-crystals.  You  have  not  heard  from  me 
for  some  time  because  mamma  and  I  have  been  to  Europe.  Oh, 
how  we  enjoyed  it  all!  On  the  Atlantic,  we  saw  the  sun  rise  and 
set :  we  saw  the  phosphorescence  lighting  up  and  sih  ering  the  waves, 
and  the  aurora  far  more  beautiful  than  we  ever  saw  it  on  land.  It 
was  grand  and  sublime.  We  traveled  through  countries  where  cus- 
toms are  so  different  and  villages  so  quaint  and  picturesque  ;  ram- 
bled through  Versailles  and  the  forests  of  St.  Cloud;  fed  the  sparrows 
in  the  old  church-yard  of  St.  Paul,  where  flowers  bloomed  in  Feb- 
ruary;  admired  the  drive  through  Bushey  Park,  where  the  horse- 
chestnuts  were  in  bloom,  where  for  over  two  miles  each  side  seemed 
a  mass  of  beautiful  white  and  fragrant  blossoms.  We  visited  cities 
and  castles,  ancient  and  beautiful  and  full  of  historic  interest. 
Although  very  busy  with  my  musical  studies,  I  had  s(.mie  opportuni- 
ties for  collecting  specimens  in  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
In  the  museums  the  natural  history  departments  were  fine,  and 
ga\  e  me  many  new  ideas  about  preserving  specimens  and  collecting 
seeds  and  grains.  Kew  Gardens,  near  London,  is  a  delightful  place 
to  study.  There  is  every  kind  of  plant,  shrub,  and  tree  known, 
besides  museums  of  curiosities  and  polished  woods.  The  curator  was 
very  kind.  St.  Nicholas  is  a  great  favorite  in  London,  and  the 
reports  of  the  A,  A,  were  read  with  interest.  We  realize  more  and 
more  each  day  that  God  has  filled  the  world  with  mystery  and 
beauty  to  excite  our  curiosity  and  invite  us  to  study  his  works,  and 
his  great  book  of  nature  is  full  of  new  and  wonderful  lessons. 

Birdie  Blye,  Chap.  195. 

544,  Oxford,  Miss.  We  have  done  fair  work  in  the  way  of  ob- 
servation. The  following  flowers  have  been  analyzed,  identified,  and 
pressed.  (Then  follows  a  list  of  about  eighty  plants.)  A  flying- 
squirrel,  a  canar>'-bird,  a  blue-jay,  and  a  sparrow  have  been  stuffed. 

—  C.  Woodward  Hutson,  Sec. 

734,  Detroit,  Midi.  We  enjoy  our  work  very  much.  One  ot  our 
members  has  brought  a  story  for  each  meeting,  in  which  he  describes 
a  man  watching  the  growth  of  a  very  interesting  insect.  We  have 
found  the  hand-book  of  very  much  use. —  Frank  Van  Tuyl,  Sec. 

649.  Chicago,  I'.  Harry  Crawford  is  president  of  our  Chapter. 
His  father  is  having  a  new  house  built,  and  he  is  going  to  have  a 
room  finished  off  for  us  downstairs.  We  are  going  to  carpet  it,  have 
a  big  cabinet  made,  have  a  large  library  of  all  kinds  of  books  and 
magazines,  a  stove  in  winter,  and  each  of  us  is  to  have  a  key  to  the 
room.  —  J.  H,  Manny,  Sec. 

526,  Leavenworth,  Kan.  The  father  of  one  of  the  boys  has  com- 
menced giving  us  short  lectures  on  geology.  One  of  us  found  a  piece 
of  moss-agate  about  a  mile  from  here.  We  think  it  quite  a  discovery, 
for  we  had  heard  that  these  agates  are  found  only  in  chalk  forma- 
tions, and  there  is  no  chalk  here.  At  the  last  meeting,  each  member 
brought  his  specimens  of  quartz  or  silica.  There  were  over  a  hun- 
dred. We  uke  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  reports  in  St.  Nich- 
olas.—  H.  P.  Johnson,  Sec. 


528,  Huntingburg,  Ind.  We  have  our  meetings  regularly  every 
Friday.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  one  hundred.  Our  monthly 
Agassiz  Companion  is  read  by  the  editor,  and  proves  to  be  a  suc- 
cess.—  Hugh  Robert,  Sec, 

468,  Saco,  Maine.  Our  Chapter  was  organized  in  April.  1883, 
and  is  still  flourishing.  Just  before  cold  weather  wc  walked  to  Old 
Orchard  beach,  (  Jne  of  the  grown-up  members  wanted  us  to  give 
up,  but  we  like  it  so  much  that  we  are  determined  to  keep  on. — 
Genia  M.  Preble,  Sec. 

740,  N.  Y.  S.  We  have  eight  active  members,  and  quite  a  large 
collection.  We  Intend  to  do  some  good  work  this  winter.  The  A.  A. 
is  certainly  a  great  thing  for  young  naturalists. —  H.  P.  Beach, 
Pres. 

664,  Holyoke,  Mass.  At  one  of  our  meetings  a  large  moth  came 
out  of  the  cocoon,  and  we  examined  it.  We  have  had  a  good  many 
debates  and  discussions. —  R.  S.  Brooks,  Sec. 

Exchanges. 

Soil  of  Pa.,  or  N.  J. ,  for  that  of  any  other  State. —  Alden  March, 
Sec,  Easton,  Pa.,  B. 

Beetles  and  Butterflies. —  F.  L.  Armstrong,  Sec.,  Meadville,  Pa., 
Box  29. 

Crinoid  stems,  cyathaxonia,  and  stalactites  for  horn-blende,  trap- 
rock,  and  greenstone.  —  Jessie  P.  Glenn,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Fern  impressions,  fine. —  Harvey  Clark,  Sec,  Butler,  Mo. 

Sand  and  gravel  (not  mixed)  from  N.  J.  and  N.  V.,  for  same  from 
other  States. —  Philander  Betts,  Sec,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Henri  M.  Barber  asks  to  exchange  with  us,  but  fails  to  give  his 
address. —  Sec.  M.  B.  L.,  Spencer,  Mass. 


Notes. 

146.  Squirrels  drink ifig. —  In  answer  to  the  question.  How  can 
squirrels  get  water  in  winter?  They  lick  the  ice  and  snow. —  Clifton 
S.  Hunsecker,  Norristown. 

158.  Broken  eggs. —  In  reply  to  question  of  the  Sec.  of  256.  I 
found  a  chipping-sparrow's  nest,  containing  one  sparrow's  egg  and 
one  cow-bird's  egg.  It  was  evidently  deserted.  On  the  third  day 
I  saw  a  crow-blackbird  making  a  dainty  meal  of  the  two  eggs.  When 
he  had  flown  away,  I  found  the  shells  of  both  eggs  on  the  ground 
with  a  small  hole  m  the  side,  through  which  the  contents  had  been 
sucked.  Crows,  jays,  and  cuckoos  are  equally  guilty  with  the  black- 
bird.—U.  S.  GrofF,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

159.  bisect  pins. —  I  make  my  own  insect  pins.  Take  fine 
needles,  and  head  them  neatly  with  sealing-wax. — R.  S.  Cross, 
Sec.  601. 

160.  Ictcria  nirens. —  In  your  report  for  Jan.,  18S5,  F.  H.  Wilcox 
describes  a  bird  that  answers  the  description  of  a  yellow- breasted 
chat  (Icteria  virens ;  var.  Longicauda). —  R.  M.  Abbott,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

161.  Fossil  fish. —  One  of  us  found  the  fossilized  head  of  a  fish, 
not  over  one-third  of  an  inch  long. —  P.  C.  Pyle,  Sec.  439. 

162.  Strange  cocoon. —  I  found  a  small  cocoon  under  a  cedar.  I 
opened  it  and  found  three  black  cocoons  in  it.  each  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long. —  E.  H.  Home,  Stratham,  N,  Y. 

New  Chapters. 

No.  Name.  No.  of  Members.  A  ddress. 

755  Ashbumham,  Mass.  (A)..,i2..E.  N.  Vose,  Gushing  Acad. 

756  Kirkwood,St.Louis,Mo.(A)  6.  .Miss  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt. 

757  Akron,  O.  (A)   6.  .Miss  Pauline  E.  Lane,  510  W. 

Market  St. 

758  Philadelphia  (D)   6. .  R.  E.  Clay,  Jr.,  257  S.  17th  St. 

759  Trenton,  N.  J.  (C)   4  .  .  C.  W.  Temple  and  J.  T.  Tem- 

ple. 

760  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (B) . .  4..C.  S.  Greene,  Rockvlew  St. 

Reorg.-vmzed. 

164    Jackson,  Mich.  (B)   7.  .Erbert  TelTt.  210  2d  St. 

156    Peoria,  111.  (A)  20.. Miss  Grace  Bestor. 

Dissolved. 

452    Burlington,  Vt.  (A)   4  .  .  H.  B.  Shaw. 

Address  all  communications  for  this  department 
to  the  President  of  the  A.  A., 

Mr.  H.  H.  Ballard, 

Principal  of  Lenox  Academy, 

Lenox,  Mass. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  next  month  the  report  of  the  Prize-Story  Committee  concerning  the  (iirls"  Stories  for  Giris  which  have 
been  received  in  response  to  the  invitation  given  on  page  68  of  St.  N[CH<ilas  for  November,  1884. 


THE  LETTER-BOX. 


Here  is  a  story  composed  especially  for  St.  Nicholas  by  a  little 
boy  of  six  years.    It  is  given  in  exactly  his  own  language  : 

A  Hunting  Storv. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boy  who  went  out  hunting  with 
his  gun  in  the  woods,  and  saw  a  bird  and  a  bear,  and  the  bear  was  up 
the  tree  and  he  took  a  shot  at  tlie  bear  the  boy  did  and  killed  the  bear 
which  frightened  the  bird  about  a  1000  miles  away,  and  he  went  on  a 
little  farder  until  he  saw  two  roarious  lions  which  the  lions  gave  a 
spring  at  him,  and  two  other  boys  was  behind  the  tree  and  they  came 
out  and  took  a  shot  which  killed  one  lion,  the  other  boy  climbed  up 
the  tree  with  his  gun  and  took  a  shut  at  the  other  lion  which  killed 
the  lion  so  the  three  boys  went  on  a  little  farder  intil  they  saw  ten 
foxes  and  then  they  pulled  out  three  pistols  which  had  twenty  shots 
in  them  and  killed  the  foxes,  and  they  took  the  foxe^.  and  the  bear 
home  and  the  lions  and  skinned  them  and  sold  them  to  the  indians  for 
3  dollars  which  made  the  cat, —  when  she  saw  them  on  the  floor  —  the 
skin  of  those  bears  and  those  lions  and  those  foxes — which  made 
her  frightened  very  much.  The  doggie  heard  all  this  racket  going 
on  and  he  came  in  and  jumpedon  them  and  then  they  had  a  fight  — 
which  a  kitty  jumped  on  the  dog  and  made  him  \'ery  frightened 
indeed.  So  the  dog  gave  a  bounce  which  killed  the  kitten  and  then 
the  boy  came  in  with  a  ball  and  the  dog  and  threw  the  ball  down  :  and 
the  doggie  played  with  it.  After  that  the  boy  went  out  on  a  wagon 
to  a  party.  Ten  children  was  in  the  party,  and  they  played  games. 
One  game  is  ring  around  the  rosey  ;  and  after  their  lunch  they  played 
some  more  games  and  then  they  went  home  and  that 's  all. 

Your  dear  little  friend,  Owen. 


We  are  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  very  flattering 
tribute : 

Clinton,  Conn.,  1884. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  two  months,  and 
never  thought  so  much  of  you  as  I  do  now. 

Your  affectionate  reader,        Rita  E.  L. 
P.  S.     I  am  ten  years  old. 


the  St.  Nicholas.  I  was  always  very  fond  of  the  "Spinning- 
wheel  "  stories.  I  am  at  my  cousin's  house  now,  and  we  have  been 
very  busy  painting  since  I  have  been  here,  and  we  have  great  times 
coasting  and  skating  on  the  ice.  I  think  many  times,  when  I  am 
enjoying  myself,  how  many  little  girls  and  boys  have  to  go  around 
the  streets,  and  when  night  comes  and  we  are  warm,  how  they  have 
to  be  cold  and  uncomfortable.  I  have  a  little  kitten,  and  its  name 
is  Tessa.  I  named  it  after  a  litde  orange-girl,  the  story  of  which 
was  in  the  St.  Nicholas..       Your  new  Httle  friend,     Mamie  S. 


Hampton,  Va-.  January.  '85. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  My  papa  has  been  taking'ST,  Nicholas 
for  ever  so  long,  and  I  like  it  so  well  that  I  can  hardly  have  patience 
to  w^ait  for  St.  Nicholas  day  to  come,  and  when  papa  brings  it 
home,  I  always  crj-  out,  "  My  first  look  !"  Some  of  my  friends  say 
you  don't  publish  their  names  when  they  answer  puzzles.  I  tell 
them,  may  be  their  answers  are  wrong,  and  that  I  was  going  to  try 
you  once  to  see.     It  would  be  too  bad  after  the  trouble. 

Yours  very  truly,  Nellie  W. 

Nellie  may  be  sure  that  all  solutions  which  reach  us  before  the  twen- 
tieth of  the  month  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  but  in 
the  sccofid  number  after  that  in  which  the  puzzles  appear.  Perhaps 
Nellie  and  her  friends  looked  for  their  names  in  the  magazine  for  the 
following  month. 


Northampton,  Mass.,  Pine  Gla^-de. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  been  intending  to  write  you  for  a 
long  time,  but  have  not  succeeded  until  to-day.  I  think  you  are 
just  lovely,  splendid,  beautiful,  magnificent,  and  deserve  all  the 
adjectives  of  our  language. 

Once  our  class  in  composition  had  for  a  subject  to  write  about 
■'The  Magazine  1  Like  Best,"  and  most  all  the  girls  chose  yon, 
dear  old  St.  Nick  \  I  hope  you  will  live  long  and  flourish  in  your 
splendid  stories.  Affec.  (for  I  do  love  you), 

Charlotte  W. 


Morristown,  N.  J.,  January.  1885. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  cannot  let  this  season  of  the  year  pass 
without  writing  to  wish  you  a  "  Happy  New  Year,"  and  tell  you  1 
am' ten  years  old,  and  have  been  taking  you  for  five  years.  The  his- 
torical stories  I  like  very  much,  for  they  have  given  me  a  taste  for 
history. 

This  is  my  first  winter  in  the  countrj-,  and  we  have  fine  fun.  my  little 
sister  and  myself,  playing  in  the  snow,  sliding  down  hill,  and  all 
wild  country-  sports.  We  come  In  with  rosy  cheeks  and  very  cold 
fingers ".  bul  it  is  capital  fun.  I  only  wish  all  the  city  children  could 
spend  a  winter  in  the  country-.  Jeannie  Hoffman  D. 

Philadelphia.,  Jan.,  '85. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Papa  gave  you  to  me  five  years  ago  for  a 
birthday  present,  but  I  have  never  written  to  you  before. 

I  have  had  three  birds  at  different  times,  but  one  died  and  my  cat 
killed  the  others.  I  have  given  up  keeping  canaries  Two  other 
little  girts  and  myself  are  going  to  have  a  fair  ne.\t  spring.  We  have 
been  working  for  it  ever  since  November,  and  hope  to  make  a  good 
deal  of  money. 

One  of  my  Christmas  presents  was  a  pair  of  skates :  so  one  day- 
soon  after  I  went  to  a  small  pond  near  our  house  to  try  them.  1 
can't  say  my  skating  was  a  complete  success  though. 

I  think  that  picture  in  the  January  St.  Nicholas,  "  The  Cocka- 
lorum is  111,"  is  very  funny.    The  cockalorum  looks  so  sad. 

Your  loving  reader,  Charlotte  G. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  January,  1885. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  ;   I  have  taken  you  only  this  year,  but 
I  am  very  sure  you  are  a  good  book,  because  I  have  read  my  cousin's 
books.     E^■ery  time  I  would  go  there  I  would,  the  first  thing,  read 


Here  is  a  letter,  in  French,  ^.ent  us  by  a  little  girl.  Our  readers 
who  have  studied  French  may  translate  it  for  themselves; 

Albanv,  August,  nth. 

MoN  ch^r  St.  Nicholas  :  Je  pense  que  je  veux  vous  ecrire  ime 
petite  lettre,  en  Fran9ais. 

Je  n'ai  jamais  all^  a  I'ecole.  Ma  maman  m'enseigne  chez  moi. 
J'etude  le  Fran^ais,  I'Algebre,  la  Grammaire,  le  Latin,  la  lecture,  la 
botanique,  I'ecriture,  et  la  musique. 

J'ai  ecrit  cette  lettre  sans  le  savoir  de  ma  mere  et  si  vous  voulez 
I'imprimer  dans  votre  magasin  cheri,  il  lui  sera  un  grand  surpris. 

Esperant  de  \oir  ma  lettre  imprime^, 

Je  reste,  votre  petite  amie,       "  Bessie." 

And  as  a  companion-piece  to  "  Bessie's"  letter,  we  offer  to  young 
Latin  scholars  the  following  translation  of  two  well-known  English 
\erses  into  "fair  Latin,"  sent  to  us  by  George  W.  Steams,  the 
translator : 

Translatio. 


Fult  vir  in  urbe 
Sapientissimusque 
Erat.  et  in  spineis 
Ruens  suis  oculis 
Privabatur. 


Quum  senti\-it  sese 
Nunciam  caecum  esse, 
Alteris  in  spineis 
Ruens  suis  oculis 
Potiebatur. 


ScRANTON,  Pa.,  Dec.,  '84. 
Dear  St,  Nicholas:  I  ha\e  taken  you  for  four  years,  and  I 
think  you  are  the  best  of  all  magazmes.     In  one  of  the  St.  Nicho- 
lases there  was  a  receipt  m  the  Letter-box  that  a  little  girl  wrote;  it 
was  how  to  make  a  v.^se  with  a  tumbler  with  salt  and  water.  1 
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tried  it,  and  it  was  quite  a  success.  I  suppose  some  of  your  other 
boys  and  girls  read  St.  Nicholas,  and  I  hope  they  will  try  it.  I 
am  ten  years  old.  Your  faithful  reader,  (,'lake. 


Plvmoi'ti-i,  England. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  write  to  tell  you  about  an  entertainment 
given  here  by  Miss  Minhinnick's  Kindergarten.  There  were  about 
forty  children,  from  three  to  eight  or  nine  years  old.  The  first  part 
consisted  of  songs,  choruses,  nursery  rhymes,  and  ball-play;  but  the 
second,  in  which  you  will  be  most  interested,  consisted  of  your 
"Three  Somber  Young  Gentlemen."  1  think  the  best  of  the  recita- 
tions was  "The  Stagnant"  —  in  which  a  little  girl  is  puzzled  as  to 
what  kind  of  animal  this  "  Stagnant  "  is.  The  bringing  in  of  the  yule- 
log  and  of  the  boar's  head  was  hailed  with  great  applause,  and  as  a 
finale,  Santa  L'laus  distributed  gifts  to  all  the  children.  I'hey  seemed 
thoroughly  lo  enjoy  the  performance,  and  it  is  very  certain  the 
audience  did.  The  little  mites  sang  and  acted  remarkably  well,  and 
the  bright  dresses  and  bright  faces  of  both  boys  and  girls  made  a 
real  Kindergarten. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  thanking  you  heartily  for  the  monthly 
treat  you  prepare  for  us.  American  St.  Nichol.a.s  beats  all  our 
English  papers  hollow.  Nevertheless,  we  English  young  folk  can 
enjoy  it,  sn  that  it  belongs  to  us  in  a  measure. 

Hoping  that  I  have  not  trespassed  too  much  on  your  valuable 
time,  believe  me  your  sincere  well- wisher,  Advena  T. 


Oakland,  Cal.,  Dec,  1884. 
I>EAR  St.  Nicholas  :  In  your  January  number,  1885,  there  was 
a  picture  entitled  "The  iJrownies  helping  Jack  Frost."  It  was 
asked  if  any  one  could  count  the  Brownies  I  did,  and  counted 
seventy-seven.  1  think  the  funniest  one  is  the  one  who  has  fallen 
from  the  plank  with  his  paint-pot  on  top  of  hiin. 

\'uur  lo\  ing  friend,  Mamie  McL. 


We  thank  our  young  friends  whose  names  are  given  below,  for 
the  pleasant  letters  which  we  have  received  from  them,  and  which 
we  would  be  glad  to  print  in  the  Letter-box,  if  there  were  room 
for  them :  George  Candee  Gate,  I  he  Quartette,  Helen  B.,  M.  D.  M., 
Grace  T.  (lould.  Alice  Bidwell,  Charles  Piers,  Katie.  Arthur  E. 
Hyde,  Jessie  Caldwell,  Hester  Bruce,  Charles  W.  Tague,  Madge 
L.  Palmer,  Foster  Ferguson,  Robbie  Tallman,  Florence  England, 
Florence  V..,  John  H,  Lewis,  Helen  P>.  L.,  Florence  J.,  Marion 
Kellogg,  Phillips  Ross,  Heathie  Smith.  A.  A.  D. ,  Flossie  B.,  Dado 
England,  William  Calvin  Reid,  M,  E.  H.,  Charles  H.  Delany,  John 
Brown,  Joseph  Jewell.  Arthur  M.  Chase,  Daisy  and  Gracie,  Bessie 
Rhodes,  Blossom,  Clarence,  Christine  C,  Birdie  M.,  Sadie  and  Edith 
Wattles,  and  E.  Eames. 


THE  RIDDLE-BOX. 


CONCEALED  PROVERB. 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences  a  word  is  concealed.  When 
the  words  are  rightly  guessed,  and  read  in  the  order  here  given,  they 
will  form  a  famihar  proverb. 

I.  A  naughty  cat  ran  away.  2.  They  found  a  closely  written  roll 
in  gathering  up  the  rubbish.  3.  It  is  the  best  one  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  4.  The  rug  at  her  stairway  is  not  a  valuable  one.  5.  He  is 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  6.  Amos  soon  saw  through  the 
queer  stratagem.  "  ladvbikd." 

BEHEADINGS. 

I.  Brhead  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  leave  to  consume.  2.  Behead 
barren,  and  leave  to  free  from.  3.  Behead  long  ago,  and  leave  metal. 
4.  Behead  close  at  hand,  and  leave  part  of  the  head.  5.  Behead  a 
paradise,  and  leave  a  cavern.  6.  Behead  a  contest  of  speed,  and 
leave  a  unit.  7.  Behead  to  discern,  and  leave  an  emissary.  8.  Be- 
head a  contraction  meaning  "in  the  same  place,"  and  leave  to  com- 
mand.   9.  Behead  a  valley,  and  leave  a  beverage. 

The  beheaded  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  well-known  writer. 

JOHN   M.  M. 

ST.   ANDREW'S   CROSS   OF  DIAMONDS. 


,  Equal 
5.  As- 


American  naval  officer  prominent  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  6.  To 
deposit.    7,  In  lapidary. 

V.  Lower  Right-hand  Diamond  :  i.  In  lapidary.  2.  A 
small  lump  or  mass.  3.  To  hinder.  4.  Toiled.  5.  Stripped  of 
covering.    6.  A  color.    7   In  lapidary.  "  lyon  hart." 


ANAGRAMS. 

Each  of  the  following  anagrams  may  be  transposed  to  form  the 
title  of  a  book  by  a  well-known  American  authoress. 

1.  Count  Bemi's  Clan. 

2.  Feloil's  Text. 

3.  Miss  Otrie  on  the  Wing. 

4.  HosktonWold. 
Name  of  authoress, 

Esther  Whitoree  Brace.  daisy. 


I.  Upper  Left-hand  Diamond  :  i.  In  lapidary.  2 
value.  3.  A  famotis  city  of  Europe.  4.  A  small  umbrella, 
cended.    6,  An  heir.    7.  In  lapidarj'. 

II.  Uri'ER  Right-hand  Diamond  :  In  lapidary.  2.  The 
nickname  of  Philip  Pirrip.  3.  Part  of  a  flower.  4.  Not  figurative. 
5.  Shaved  off.    6.  A  boy.     7.  In  lapidary. 

III.  Central  Diamond  :  i.  In  lapidary-,  2.  A  siesta.  3. 
Pertaining  to  one's  birth.  4.  Proceeding  from  the  side.  5.  Sha\  ed- 
fi.  A  youth.     7.  In  lapidary. 

IV.  Lower  Left-hand  Diamond  :  i.  In  lapidary-.  2.  An 
edge.     3    To  lampoon.     4.  Generous.     5.  The   surname   of  an 


Arrange  the  ten  objects  pictured  above  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  form  a  double  diamond,  which  is  a  diamond  that  forms  new 
words  when  read  across  and  up  and  down.  G.  B. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX. 


[March, 


DOI'BLE  ACROSTIC. 


I.  Insanity.  2.  The  act  of 
3.  A  steep,  rugged  rock. 
5.  Uniform.     6.  A  game 


DVCIE. 


CUBE. 


From  1  to  2,  pertaining  to  iron ;  from  2  to  6,  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty; from  5  to  6,  a  small  nail  used  by  shoemakers  ;  from  i  to  5, 
fictitious:  from  3  to  4,  drawing  along  the  ground:  from  4  to  8,  a 
body  of  troops  in  a  fort :  from  7  to  8,  a  kind  of  leather ;  from  3  to  7, 
places  of  amusement ;  from  1  to  3,  weak ;  from  2  to  4,  to  draw  up 
the  shoulders  to  express  dislike ;  from  6  to  8,  consumed ;  from  5  to 
7,  closes.  CvRiL  Deane. 

WORD- SQUARES, 

I.  A  field-marshal's  staff.    2.  To  expiate, 
tiles.    4.  A  flying  report.    5.  Habitations- 

II.  I    To  make  of  a  red  color.    2.  Possesso: 
Domestic  fowls.    5.  Strayed. 

The  first  word  of  each  of  the  foregoing  word-squares,  when  read 
in  connection,  ^vill  name  a  city  of  the  Southern  States. 

"alcibiades." 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  thirty-three  letters,  and  form  a  proverb. 
My  30-9-22-29—18-3  is  a  thief     My  8-16-26-6  is  part  of  the  face. 
My  15-32-21-11  is  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  My  25-27-20-1-7-4  is  not 


3.  Batrachian  rep- 
3.  Beneath.  4. 


wavermg. 
serf. 


My  primals  and  finals  form  the  name  of  an  illustrious  painter  and  stone, 
sculptor  who  was  bom  in  March. 

Cross-words  (of  unequal  length) ; 
making  persons  known  to  each  other 
4.  The  joint  on  which  a  door  turns, 
at  cards. 


My  33  is  as  good  as  five  hundred.  My  28- 10- 1 3-19-3 1 
My  2-5-14-17  is  to  repair.    My  24-23-12  is  a  precious 


B^■  starting  at  the  right  letter  in  one  of  the  foregoing  written 
words,  and  then  taking  every  third  letter,  a  ma.\im  hy  Poor  Ric/uird 
may  be  formed.  H.  v. 

AN  OCTAGON. 


I.  Woolly  substance 
orations  were  delivered 
art.    5.  Followed.    C.  Very  minute  spiders, 


cloth.    2.  In  Rome,  a  public  place  where 
3.  Part  of  the  face.    4.  One  skilled  in  any 
7.  '  • 


Induced. 


,  S.  F. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 


A  February  Puzzle.  Valentine.  Cross-words:  i.  hiVes.  2- 
chAin.  3.  baLls.  4.  crEam.  5.  caNes.  6.  miTts.  7.  knife. 
8.  riNgs.    g.  chEss. 

Monument  Puzzle.  From  i  to  2,  Devisor;  3  to  4,  Nominated; 
5  to  6,  Relents.  Cross-words:  i.  N.  2.  Rod.  3.  Demur.  4. 
Elide.    5.  Venal.    6.  Image.    7.  Satan.    8.  Overt.    9,  Rides. 

Word-square,  i.  Great.  2.  Rondo.  3.  Endow.  4.  Adore. 
5.  Tower. 

Charade.  Can-did. 

An  "Aged"  Puzzle.  i.  Pupilage.  2.  Bondage.  3.  Usage. 
4.  Homage.  5.  Patronage.  6.  Brokerage.  7.  Rummage.  8. 
Anchorage.  9.  Pillage.  10.  Average.  11.  Tillage.  12.  Shrink- 
age.   13.  Disparage.    14.  Fruitage. 


Hour-gi.ass.  Cape  May.  Cross-words :  r.  chiCken.  2. 
frAme.    3.  aPe.    4.  E.    5.  AMy.    6.  grAce.     7.  praVers. 

Combination  Acrostic.  From  i  to  g,  message;  from  2  to  10. 
fortune  ;  from  3  to  11,  parable;  from  4  to  12,  chanot.  Letters  firoro 
5  to  8,  tars,  rats,  arts,  star. 

Beheadings.  Spenser.  Cross-words;  i.  S-cow.  2.  P-acL  3. 
E-5py.    4.  N-ice.    5.  S-can.    6.  E-wry.    7.  R-eel. 

Cross-word  Enig.ma.  Pittsburgh. 

Illustr.\ted  Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  Cupid:  finals,  Blind. 
Cross-words:  i.  CraB.    2.  UraL.    3.  Perl.    4.  IroN.    5.  DeeD. 

Double  Diagonals.  Grapnel,  trapped.  Cross-woods:  i.  Gal- 
lanT.  2.  pRepaRe.  3.  Al.AbAma.  4.  proPose.  5.  dePeNds. 
6.  dEcidEd.    7.  DespoiL. 


The  names  of  those  who  send  solutions  are  printed  in  the  second  number  after  that  in  which  the  puzzles  appear.  Answers  should  be 
addressed  to  Sr.  Nicholas  "  Riddle-box,"  care  of  The  Century  Co..  33  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  December  Number  were  received,  too  late  for  acknowledgment  in  the  February  number, 
from  Fred  Thwaits  —  Francis  W.  Islip,  England  —  Hugh  and  Cis,  England. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  January  Number  were  received,  before  J.anuary  20,  from  Harry  M.  Wheelock — Trebor 
Treblig  — Harry  F.  Phillips  —  The  Knight  Family  —  Maggie  and  May  Turrill  —  Francis  W.  Islip  —  No  Name,  New  "V'ork  —  Shumway 
Hen  and  Chickens." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  January  Number  were  received,  before  Janu.'^ry  20.  from  J.  S.  S. ,  1  —  A.  and  S.  Livingston,  1  — 
Lillian  Osborne,  i  —  Howard  and  Joe,  6 — Max  Neuburger,  i  —  E.  H..  i — Willie  Hutchinson,  3  —  Carrie  Willcox,  Anton  Heger,  and 
Charles  Wilkinson,  11  —  Clara  L.  Powers,  2  —  Fanny  Rowley,  i  —  "  Vici."  3  —  Sam  and  Gertie,  2  —  "  Fred  and  GUI."  8  —  Blanche  Dag- 
enais,  I  —  Paul  Reese,  13  —  Tiny  Rhodes,  i  —  "Puss  and  Hebe."  5 — Maud  Sherwood,  g  —  Helen  Lanahan,  3 — "Prince  Hal,"  6  — 
Katie  Throop,  i —  Arthur  W.  Booth,  i  —  May  Thompson,  3  —  G.  A.  E.  and  G.  L.  M.,  7 — Helen  B.  L-,  i — Helen  W.  Gardner,  3  — 
Celia  Loeb,  i  —  Florence  E.  and  Mabel  L,,  i  —  Anna  Schwartz,  3  —  Alice  R,  Douglass,  3  —  Jennie  F.  Balch,  12  —  A.  L.  Zeckendorf,  2 

—  Will  WelU,  I  —  Howard  Wells,  1 — Effie  K.  Talboys,  7 — "Pepper  and  Maria,"  12  —  Josephine  Casey,  7  —  Ethel  Matierson,  i  — 
Laura  C.  Reeves,  6  —  Ida  !Maude  Preston.  13  —  Elizabeth  Groesbeck,  i  —  E'.  C,  5 —  Yara,  i  — Jessie  B.  Mackeever.  6  —  May  Rogers,  2 

—  "  Romulus  and  Remus,"  5 —  B.  B  V.  V.  of  O  ,  6 —  Lettie  and  YAnh.  S..  4  —  Nellie  Wood.  5  —  Mamma  and  Nona,  7 —  Petsy  and 
Beatie.  S  —  Lillie  Parmenter,  7  —  Daisy  and  Mabel,  4  —  E.  B.  R-,  10 —  "A.  B.  C. ,"  2  —  Sadie  and  Bessie  Rhodes,  q  —  Louise  G.  P.,  2  — 
Belle  and  Stewart,  9  —  Mag^e  B.  Brown,  1  —  Phil.  O.  Sophy,  g  —  Elizabeth  Hardee,  2  —  Edith  M.  and  Charlotte  G.  Pomeroy,  9  —  Ted 
and  Ote,  5 — George  Habenicht,  4  —  "  Chimpanzee,"  7  —  Olive,  Ida,  and  Lillie  Gibson,  6  —  Alice  Westwood,  10  —  Tiny  Puss,  ^^itz  and 
WufT,  13  —  E.  Muriel  Grundy,  g  —  Mathilde  A.  Morgenstern,  2  —  Bob  Howard,  6 — "  CEdipus,"  5  —  M.  M.  S.  M.  V.  B.,  7  —  Fanchon, 
I — Arthur  E.  Hyde,  8 — James  Connor,  4  —  Appleton  H.,  11 — Myra  Hunnewcll,  4  —  Lucy  M.  Bradley,  13  —  Willie  Sheraton,  8  — 

"Pimie,"  g  — Hallie  Woods,  4 —  Ida  and  Edith  Swanwick,  11. 
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FLY  THE  FEATHERS 


A    SNOW-STORM  JINGLE. 


There  was  a  little  boy  named  Rob.  He  had  a  brother  John  and  a 
brother  Ned,  and  one  day  they  said  to  him :  "  Come,  Rob  !  It  is  snow- 
ing hard.     Bring  your  sled,  and  we  will  be  your  horses  !  " 

II. 

Here  we  hurry 

Up  the  hill  :— 
Ho  !  my  horses. 

Whoa!  be  still! 
Down  the  hill, 

Upset  the  sleigh  ; — 
Stop,  mv  horses  ! 
Stop  !   I  say. 


Fly  the  feathers  ; 

Catch  the  geese ! 
Buy  the  bells, 

A  cent  apiece ! 
Feathers  flying  — 

Snow  to-day  ; 
Hitch  the  horses 


To  the  sleigh  ! 


Jingle  Jingle, 
In  the  sleigh  ; 
Hitch  the  horses 


To  the  sleigh  ! 


Jingle  Jingle, 
Off  they  go  ! 
Stop  my  horses  — 
Whoa  there!  O! 


THE   GILDED  BOY. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 


Vol.  XII.  APRIL,   1885.  No.  6. 

[Copyright,  1885,  by  The  CENTURY  CO.] 

THE    GILDED  BOY. 

A   True  Stcry  0/  a  Florcnihte  Pagcajtt  in  I4q2. 

By  R.  Leighton  Gerhart. 


On  one  of  the  obscure  streets  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  many  years  ago,  two  cavaUcrs  stopped 
one  day  to  watch  a  group  of  children  engaged  in 
play.  One  little  half-clad  fellow,  with  the  face 
and  form  of  a  cherub,  seemed  to  attract  their  spe- 
cial attention.  They  looked  at  him,  and  then  ad- 
dressed each  other,  smiling  often,  but  speaking  so 
low  that  no  one  overheard  what  was  said. 

"Come  here,  my  child,"  one  of  them  at  last 
exclaimed. 

But  the  child,  on  perceiving  who  called  him, 
retreated  behind  one  of  the  older  boys,  from  under 
whose  arm  he  took  a  sly  look  at  the  strangers. 

"  Come,  my  child,"  again  said  the  cavalier,  in 
a  coaxing  tone,  "  and  I  '11  give  you  a  florin."  And 
he  held  out  the  coin  invitingly. 

"  Go  !  go  !  "  urged  the  older  boy  ;  and  the  little 
fellow  crept  slowly  forward. 

"  What  is  your  name?  " 

"  Giovanni." 

"  And  where  do  you  live  ? " 

"  Over  yonder,"  said  the  little  fellow,  pointing 
with  his  finger  to  a  small  house  across  the  way. 
"  Is  your  mother  at  home?  " 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  lead  us  to  her,  for  we  wish  to  speak  to 
her." 

The  little  fellow,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
immediately  crossed  the  street  followed  by  the 
two  strangers,  and  the  whole  party  entered  the 
house.    The  visit  was  not  a  long  one,  and  the 


strangers  had  scarcely  gone  before  the  elder  of  the 
two  boys  came  running  to  his  playmates,  crying 
out ; 

"What  do  you  think?  Giovanni  is  going  to 
the  Alagnifico's  palace  !  He 's  going  to  have  a 
crimson  cap  with  a  feather  in  it,  and  a  little  cloak 
all  covered  with  gold,  and  he 's  going  to  ride  in  a 
grand  chariot,  and  oh  !  " 

But  here  he  stopped  for  want  of  breath,  and 
stood  with  dilated  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks,  pant- 
ing with  excitement. 

"Do  you  think  we  are  all  fools?"  replied  his 
companions.  "  What  does  the  Magnifico  want 
with  a  little  beggar  ?  " 

"  Giovanni  's  not  a  beggar,"  retorted  the  boy. 
"  Just  wait  until  to-morrow,  and  you  '11  see." 

And,  sure  enough,  to-morrow  they  did  see. 
For  about  noon  a  carriage,  as  beautiful  as  Cin- 
derella's, dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the  humble 
home.  Then,  who  should  come  out  of  the  house 
but  little  Giovanni  and  his  mother,  both  dressed 
in  their  holiday  clothes ;  and,  before  the  group  of 
children  around  the  door  could  recover  from  their 
surprise,  the  child  and  his  proud  mother  had  en- 
tered the  carriage  and  were  driven  rapidly  away. 

After  a  short  ride,  the  carriage  drew  up  before 
the  palace  of  the  Medici,  on  one  of  the  grandest 
streets  of  Florence.  Alighting,  the  mother  and 
child  were  led  up  a  flight  of  steps  into  a  large 
hall,  where  richly  dressed  people  were  coming  and 
going  continually,  or  standing  idly  by,  gayly  talk- 
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ing  and  laughing.  Passing  through  this  and  many 
other  apartments,  they  were  shown  into  a  little 
room,  far  withdrawn,  where  several  gentlemen  with 
plumed  caps  and  long  su'ords  were  waiting  for 
them. 

"Ah!  is  this  the  child?"  cried  one,  as  they 
entered  ;  but  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he 
continued  :  "  Come,  my  boy,  and  we  '11  give  you 
a  suit  of  clothes  such  as  never  mortal  wore." 

After  some  gentle  entreaty,  still  holding  to  his 
mother's  hand,  Giovanni  drew  near,  and  allowed 
the  loose  dress  that  he  wore  to  be  taken  off. 

"  Now,  my  little  one,  let  me  put  you  on  this 
table  ;  I  have  something  to  show  you." 

And,  still  clinging  to  his  mother's  hand,  the 
child  was  hfted  to  the  table. 

"  See,"  said  the  gentleman,  holding  up  a  tiny 
sheet  of  gold  that  cjuivered  and  fluttered  in  the 
air,  so  light  was  it. 

"  Pretty,"  said  the  child,  touching  it  delicately. 

"  Shall  I  put  some  on  Giovanni's  foot,  and 
make  it  gold,  too  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  laughing. 

The  gentleman  had  with  him  a  peculiar  liquid, 
into  which  he  dipped  a  brush,  and  anointed 
Giovanni's  plump  foot  ;  then,  with  a  quick  motion 
of  the  hand,  he  applied  the  precious  material,  and 
in  a  moment  the  child's  foot  looked  as  if  it  had 
become  solid  gold  ;  even  the  little  pink  nails  were 
covered. 

"  Now  we  'U  put  some  up  here,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, touching  the  round  leg.  "  Make  Gio- 
vanni gold  all  over." 

And  thus  amusing  the  little  fellow,  he  pro- 
ceeded, working  rapidly,  until  nearly  half  of  the 
boy's  body  was  covered  with  gold. 

Before  the  work  had  ad\  anced  to  this  stage, 
however,  his  mother  interfered. 

"What  are  you  doing  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "You 
told  me  Giovanni  was  to  be  clothed  in  a  beautiful 
crimson  satin  suit,  and  ride  in  a  car  with  other 
children.  You  did  not  tell  me  you  were  going  to 
do  this." 

"That  is  true,  my  good  woman,  but  you  see 
we  have  altered  our  plan,  and  we  will  give  him  a 
golden  suit  instead  of  a  satin  one." 

But  not  until  ten  crowns  had  been  promised 
her  did  the  mother  cease  her  expostulation,  and 
by  that  time  both  she  and  Giovanni  were  weeping. 

At  this,  the  gentleman  grew  angry,  and  spoke 
so  sharply  that  the  affrighted  child  choked 
back  his  sobs,  and  the  poor  mother  sank  to  her 
seat,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  as  she  saw  the 
work  rapidly  advancing,  and  her  little  boy  cov- 
ered with  gold  from  the  tips  of  his  ears  to  the  ends 
of  his  toes.  When,  however,  the  operation  was 
completed,  and  she  saw  how  beautiful  he  looked. 


and  that  he  felt  no  pain,  she  gathered  courage 
enough  to  laugh  at  some  merry  remark  the  gen- 
tleman made;  and  when  he  told  her  how  all  her 
neighbors  would  envy  her  happiness,  and  wish 
Iheir  little  boys  could  have  taken  Giovanni's 
place,  why,  what  else  could  she  do  but  believe 
it,  and  begin  to  feel  quite  contented  ? 

The  fair  city  of  Florence  awoke  early  next  day, 
and  every  house  and  palace  seemed  to  empty  its 
inmates  into  the  street.  Over  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  great  arches  of  antique  and 
elaborate  design  had  been  thrown,  while  pennons, 
banners,  and  flags  fluttered  in  silken  folds  on 
every  side.  Rich  carpets  and  wondrous  pieces  of 
tapestry  were  flung  over  the  balcony-railings  and 
drooped  from  the  windows  of  many  dwelUngs,  and 
everything  was  done  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  to 
give  the  city  a  festive  appearance.  For  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  called  the  "  Magnijico"  or  the  "Magnifi- 
cent," the  powerful  and  wealthy  chief  magistrate 
of  Florence,  had  promised  the  people  a  "triumph," 
as  it  was  called,  such  as  they  had  never  before  seen ; 
and  as  they  had  witnessed  innumerable  cavalcades, 
masquerades,  and  mythological  pageants,  much 
wonder  was  expressed  as  to  what  could  be  done  to 
make  this  one  surpass  the  last,  which  in  general 
estimation  had  exceeded  all  others.  So  the  whole 
city  was  on  the  very  tip-toe  of  expectation.* 

"  Here  they  come  !  "  was  at  last  passed  from  lip 
to  lip,  and  there  they  came  indeed.  Heading  the 
column  was  a  cavalcade  of  noble  gentlemen  clothed 
in  silver  armor,  with  long  plumes  drooping  from 
their  helmets,  while  the  trappings  of  their  horses 
sparkled  with  jewels. 

Rumbling  on  behind  them,  drawn  by  two  oxen 
with  gilded  horns  and  hoofs,  and  covered  with 
leaves,  came  a  magnificent  car,  on  which  sat  figures 
representing  certain  gods  of  ancient  mythology. 
Accompanying  the  car  were  twelve  shepherds,  clad 
in  costly  robes  of  ermine,  w-ith  sandals  on  their 
feet,  bearing  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
crowned  with  garlands  of  leaves.  The  horses  on 
which  these  shepherds  were  mounted  had  for  sad- 
dles the  skins  of  lions,  tigers,  and  lynxes,  whose 
claws  were  gilded.  The  spurs  were  shaped  in,  the 
form  of  the  heads  of  rams,  dogs,  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  the  bridles  consisted  of  tresses  of  silver  and 
leaves. 

Thus  car  after  car,  accompanied  by  bands  of 
music,  rolled  by,  each  differing  entirely  from  the 
others,  and  in  many  points  surpassing  in  mag- 
nificence those  that  preceded  it. 

On  one,  drawn  by  four  elephants,  sat  a  person 
dressed  to  represent  Julius  Csesar,  the  greatest 
of  the  Roman  generals.  This  car  was  covered 
with  pictures  of  the  most  famous  achievements 
of  the  conqueror.     Here  he  was  seen  landing 


*  A  sketch  of  one  of  these  pageants  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  was  given  in  St.  Nicholas  for  March,  1884,  in  the  series  of"  Historic  Boys. 
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on  the  shore  of  Britain,  his  soldiers  around 
him,  his  war-galleys  on  the  sea,  the  throngs  of 
barbarians  in  front.  In  another,  he  rode  his  horse 
into  the  waters  of  the  Rubicon  ;  in  another,  he  sat 
enthroned  in  the  Roman  senate.  Twelve  cava- 
liers, whose  brilliant  arms  were  enriched  witli  gold, 
followed  this  car.  Each  cavaUer  carried  a  great 
lance,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  squire,  who 
bore  a  torch  in  his  right  hand. 

But  now  the  crowd  gazed  in  silent  amazement, 
for  approaching  them  was  a  car  that  excited  their 
highest  admiration  and  wonder.  It  was  drawn  by 
twelve  winged  horses.  Their  harnesses  were  gilded, 
as  were  their  hoofs,  while  even  their  shoes  were 
yellow  with  the  precious  metal.  The  sides  of  the 
car  they  drew  were  covered  with  elaborately  carved 
figures,  all  overlaid  with  gold.  Among  others 
were  four  female  figures  representing  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  and  Humility.  In  the  middle  of  the  car 
was  an  immense  golden  globe,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  stretched  the  effigy  of  a  knight  clad  in  old  and 
rusty  armor.  Close  beside  this,  and  as  if  issuing 
from  it,  the  people  saw  a  chubby  boy,  with  his 
bare  body  gilded  from  head  to  foot.  His  hair, 
glistening  with  diamond  dust,  looked  as  if  each 
thread  were  of  spun  gold  ;  and,  shining  in  the  sun- 
light, it  made  a  halo  about  his  beautiful  face.  The 
little  boy  was  full  of  life.  He  was  constantly  in 
motion,  turning  this  way  and  that  to  gaze  down 
on  the  crowd  or  up  at  the  balconies.  Often,  |^in 
answer  to  some  expression  of  admiration  and  en- 
dearment, his  lips  parted  with  a  smile,  displaying 
his  pearly  teeth.  Several  times  he  stretched  out 
his  hands  to  the  crowd,  with  the  grace  that  only 
childhood  knows. 

It  was  Giovanni. 

And  so  the  car  rolled  on  ;  it  was  intended  to 
symbolize  that  the  Iron  Age  —  the  age  of  war, 
want,  and  ignorance  —  was  dead,  and  that  from 
its  body  had  sprung  the  Golden  Age  —  the  age  of 
peace,  plenty,  virtue,  happiness,  refinement,  and 
learning. 

But  where  was  Giovanni's  mother  ?  She  set  out 
in  the  morning,  determined  to  keep  near  her  boy 
throughout  the  whole  march.  Indeed,  it  was  only 
with  this  assurance  that  she  succeeded  in  quieting 
his  fears,  and  persuading  him  to  remain  on  his 
elevated  seat.  For  a  while  she  found  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  her  purpose,  and  walked  along 
with  no  little  feeling  of  pride  and  pleasure  as 
she  saw  how  bravely  Giovanni  was  playing  his 
part,  and  what  unfeigned  admiration  he  excited. 
When,  however,  the  long  procession  entered  the 
chief  thoroughfares,  it  passed  through  such  dense 
masses  of  people  that  she  found  it  impossible  to 
advance  a  step.  The  crowd,  pressed  back  against 
the  houses,  stood  still,  and  there  was  nothing  for 


the  poor  woman  to  do  but  stand  still  also,  until 
the  whole  pageant  had  gone  far  beyond  lier. 

Once  released,  she  sped  on  rapidly,  though 
rudely  jostled  by  the  crowd,  and  becoming,  as  the 
day  advanced,  very  foot-sore  and  weary.  Once  she 
missed  her  way  altogether,  by  turning  down  a 
by-street  in  the  direction  in  which  she  tliought  the 
procession  was  passing,  but  only  to  find,  to  her 
dismay,  that  it  had  taken  an  opposite  course,  and 
that  all  her  labor  was  for  nothing. 

When  at  length  she  regained  her  place,  a  little 
incident  occurred  that  amused  her,  in  spite  of  her 
fatigues.  She  found  the  car  brought  to  a  stop, 
the  winged  horses  pawing  the  ground  impa- 
tiently. Giovanni,  who  till  that  time  had  borne 
up  bravely,  began  to  grow  weary  and  impatient  at 
sucli  unaccustomed  confinement  in  one  spot,  and 
not  seeing  his  mother  in  the  crowd  or  any  friendly 
face  he  began  to  cry.  So  the  car  was  stopped,  and 
some  one  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  golden  globe 
by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  tried  to  soothe  him. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  child? "  said  the  man. 

"  1  want  my  Mamma,"  replied  he,  between  his 
sobs. 

"Well,  don't  cry;  we  '11  take  you  to  your 
Mamma  as  quickly  as  possible.  Don't  you  want 
something  to  eat  ?  Don't  you  want  a  piece  of 
cake  ? " 

'■  Yes,"  said  the  boy. 

So  the  little  Golden  Age  sat  on  his  car  with  a 
huge  piece  of  cake  in  his  chubby  hands,  which 
he  ate  greedily,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the 
crowd. 

The  men  laughed. 

The  women  said,  "  Dear  little  fellow  !  "  and 
wanted  to  kiss  him. 

The  boys  mimicked  him. 

"  I  want  my  Mamma  !  "  bawled  a  great  fellow, 
with  legs  as  long  and  slim  as  a  grasshopper's. 

"Don't  you  want  a  piece  of  cake?"  piped  a 
shrill  voice  behind  him. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

And,  for  several  days  after,  the  boys  were  heard 
calhng  thus  to  each  other  on  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence, until  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  himself  heard 
it,  and  laughed  heartily  when  told  what  it  meant. 

At  length  the  long  day  came  to  a  close,  and  the 
weary  and  anxious  mother  clasped  her  boy  to  her 
heart. 

"  Now  take  off  the  gold,  and  let  us  go  home," 
she  cried.  "Take  it  off!  Take  it  oft"!  "she  re- 
iterated vehemently. 

But  when  the  attempt  was  made,  the  work  of 
removing  the  gold  was  found  to  be  a  difficult  one. 
The  child,  already  overtasked,  could  not  or  would 
not  endure  it.  His  restless  efforts  ended  in  frantic 
struggles  to  free  himself;  and  at  last  the  gentle- 
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man  who  had  the  matter  in  hand  rose  impatiently, 
saying:  "  Take  him  home,  good  woman.  When 
he  lias  rested,  I  'II  come  and  remove  the  gold. 
Take  him  home  ;  it  is  useless  to  think  of  removing 
it  now." 

So  the  mother  took  her  boy  in  her  arms  and 
returned  to  her  home. 

All  that  night  there  was  feasting  and  dancing  in 
the  Magnifico's  palace.  But  in  the  humble  home 
of  Giovanni  there  was  neither  mirth  nor  joy.  The 
httle  fellow  was  wakeful,  and  tossed  about  on  his 
cot  in  feverish  restlessness,  calling  repeatedly  for 
a  drink  of  water,  and  taking  only  a  sip  when  it 
was  offered  him.  And  when  the  gentleman  came, 
in  accordance  with  his  promise,  though  late  in  the 
day,  the  child  was  in  a  raging  fever. 

"  He  is  sick  with  over-excitement  and  fatigue," 
said  the  gentleman,  "  and  he  will  soon  recover. 
But  we  can  not  remove  the  gold  to-day  ;  we  must 
get  him  well  first,  then  the  other  will  be  a  matter 
of  small  concern." 

But  it  was  not  a  matter  of  small  concern.  For 
when  the  leech  or  doctor  was  called  in  he  looked 
at  the  little  Gilded  Boy  very  seriously,  knit  his 
brows,  shook  his  head,  opened  a  vein  in  the 
chubby  arm,  and,  administering  some  powders, 
promised  to  call  the  next  day.   But  the  next  day  was 


too  late.  The  gold-leaf  that  had  shone  so  brightly 
all  over  the  body  of  the  little  boy  was'  really  doing 
deadly  work.  It  closed  the  pores  or  tiny  openings 
of  the  skin,  and,  as  all  you  young  students  of 
physiology  know,  these  can  not  be  closed  with- 
out endangering  health  and  life.  As  the  gold 
could  not  be  removed,  the  fever  of  the  Florentine 
boy  increased,  and  before  many  hours  had  passed 
poor  little  Giovanni  died. 

It  was  a  sad  ending  to  all  the  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  that  grand  procession  in  which  the 
little  fellow  played  so  important  a  part ;  but  in 
those  old  days  human  life  was  not  held  so  highly 
as  now,  and  one  street  boy  the  less  made  slight 
difference  to  the  proud  and  ambitious  rulers  who 
studied  only  their  own  pleasure  and  desires.  There 
were  then  no  societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  such  as  we  now  have  —  societies  that 
look  after  poor  children,  and  protect  and  care  for 
those  who  are  exposed  to  ill-treatment.  And 
although  this  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  whom  men 
called  "  the  Magnificent,"  boasted  that  his  was 
an  age  of  prosperity  and  progress,  we  know  how 
much  better  a  day  we  live  in,  when  no  one,  however 
rich  or  powerful  he  may  be,  would  dare  to  do  so 
cruel  a  thing  as  was  done  to  the  poor  little  Gilded 
Boy  of  Florence  four  hundred  years  ago. 
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THE  conscii:ntious  cat. 

By  Agnes  A.  Sandham. 


It  was  a  curious  place  for  a  cat  —  the  lonely  which  must  be  her  only  refuge.    As  I  did  so  a 

"Hydraulic  Mines,"  on  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  dog's  head  was  thrust  cautiously  out  —  only  the 

Nevada  Mountains  in  California.    Where  she  came  head  —  and  then  stopped.    Round  the  corner  of 

from,  no  one  could  tell.    My  acquaintance  with  her  the  hut  dashed  the  flying  cat,  and,  before  the  dog's 


HYDRAULIC    MINING    IN   THE    MOUNTAINS    OF  CALIFORNIA. 


was  made  in  a  singular  and  altogether  startling 
manner.  It  was  in  this  wise :  I  was  visiting  the 
mines,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  super- 
intendent, had  just  passed  over  the  brow  of  a  great 
hill  crowned  with  a  thick  growth  of  magnificent 
sugar  pines,  when  suddenly  we  came  upon  the  Hy- 
draulic Mines  —  so  lonely,  so  dreary,  so  utterly 
uninviting  in  appearance  and  situation,  that  I  could 
not  help  asking,  "  Could  anything  but  a  gold-hunt- 
ing man  be  induced  to  live  in  such  a  place  ?  " 

"  Wait  and  see,"  replied  the  superintendent  as 
he  walked  in  the  direction  of  a  rough  shanty  used 
by  the  miners  as  a  place  of  shelter. 

Just  then  I  was  startled  at  seeing  a  white  cat 
come  dashing  toward  us  at  full  speed,  her  tail  puffed 
out  to  an  enormous  size,  and  apparently  pursued  by 
a  number  of  men  armed  with  picks  and  crowbars. 

Full  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  cat  making  such 
a  wild  race  for  her  life,  I  glanced  toward  the  shantv 


head  could  be  drawn  in,  there  came  a  violent  col- 
lision, and  a  perfect  storm  of  howls  and  hisses 
which  marked  the  meeting  of  the  angry  cat  and 
the  much  astonished  dog.  In  spite  of  my  sym- 
pathy, I  could  not  help  laughing  heartily  at  this 
ludicrous  collision  —  and  my  laugh  was  echoed  by 
the  cruel  men  who,  as  I  supposed,  were  chasing 
poor  pussy  with  murderous  designs.  But  my 
laughter  was  suddenly  cut  short  as  I  saw  what 
seemed  to  be  the  great  mountain  sliding  directly 
upon  me,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  cat, 
I  turned  and  fled  for  shelter  to  the  hut,  while  the 
men  redoubled  their  laughter. 

'■  What  under  the  sun  is  the  matter? "  I  asked, 
perplexed  alike  by  the  cat,  the  rushing  men.  and 
the  moving  mountain. 

And  then,  with  many  jokes  and  much  laughter, 
the  whole  matter  was  explained. 

It  appears  that  one  cold  and  stormv  night, 
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about  a  year  before  my  visit  to  the  mines,  the 
men  were  startled  by  a  pitiful  mewing  outside 
tlie  camp.  One  of  the  miners,  following  up  the 
sound  of  distress,  soon  returned  with  a  most  for- 
lorn and  miserable-looking  kitten,  more  dead  than 
alive.    How  she  came  to  that  desolate  camp  and 


late  spot,  brought  back  memories  of  their  boyhood 
and  the  old  homes  far  to  the  east  in  Maine  woods 
or  on  New  Hampshire  hills,  and  called  up,  for  all 
of  them,  a  picture  of  the  happy  childhood  days 
before  the  fever  of  adventure  had  led  them  so  far 
from  the  dear  old  home  in  the  mad  race  for  gold. 


'a  white  cat  dashed  toward       apparently  pursued  bv  a  number  of  men. 


where  she  came  from  was  a  mystery,  but  the  Well,  whatever  their  thoughts,  they  adopted  the 

miners,  naturally  tender-hearted,  and  welcoming  cat  and  made  her  so  warm  and  comfortable,  with 

anything  that  brought  a  change  in  the  monotony  plenty  of  milk  to  drink  and  a  warm  fire  to  curl  be- 

of  their  daily  life,  took  pity  on  the  foundling  and  fore,  that  pussy  was  soon  purring  away  as  content- 

at  once  adopted  her.    Perhaps,  too,  the  sight  of  edly  as  if  she  had  never  been  a  homeless  wanderer, 

such  a  home-body  as  a  cat,  away  off  in  tliat  deso-  There  is  no  such  thing  as  stopping  work  in  the 
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mines.  Day  and  night  the  work  goes  on,  and  the 
men  are  divided  into  day  and  night  gangs,  each 
of  which  works  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  rchev- 


destination,  pussy  at  once  took  up  her  position  near 
her  friend  and  carefully  watclied  the  proceedings. 
A  hydraulic  mine,  my  young   readers  must 


■JHE    "M()Nnul\"    AT  WCKK. 


ing  the  other  at  regular  intervals.     So  it  hap-  know,  is  one  in  which  water  is  made  to  take  the 

pened  that  pussy,  dozing  before  the  fire,  was  part  of  pick  and  shovel.    A  tremendous  pressure 

aroused  by  a  stir  in  the  room,  and  glancing  up  forces  the  water  through  a  great  iron  pipe  three  or 

saw  the  miner  who  had  rescued  and  cared  for  her  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  sends  it  in  a  torrent 


"when   there    was     no    danger,    PrsSV    WOULD    TAKE    A    COMFORTABLE    NAP   ON    HER  CUSHION." 


preparing  to  go  out  to  his  work.  Determined  not  against  the  bank  of  dirt  in  which  the  gold  is  hid- 
to  lose  sight  of  her  preserver,  she  jumped  up  and  den.  This  mighty  stream  of  water  washes  away 
followed  him.    When  the  men  arrived  at  their    the  bank  and  brings  it  caving  and  tumbling  down. 
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while  it  separates  the  gold  from  the  gravel,  and 
with  the  occasional  assistance  of  blasting  powder 
does  a  vast  amount  of  mining  work. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  hydraulic  mines  that  the 
fugitive  cat  had  found  friends ;  and  as  after  sev- 
eral visits  she  lay  watching  their  operations,  she 


THE   CONSCIENTIOUS    CAT   ON    GUARD    AT   THE  NOZZLE 
OF    THE  "monitor." 

seemed  to  reason  it  all  out  in  her  own  mind  that 
as  soon  as  the  great  dirt-bank  opposite  her  showed 
signs  of  giving  way  under  the  action  of  the  water 
forced  against  it,  the  men  would  rush  for  shelter  to 
the  shanty  near  by,  to  which,  of  course,  she  too 
would  scamper  to  escape  the  falling  earth.  So, 
reasoned  pussy,  if  these  kind  friends  of  mine  are 
always  in  danger  from  these  tumbling-down  banks, 
why  cannot  I,  in  return  for  their  kindness,  watch 
the  dirt-banks  and  give  them  proper  warning? 

Now,  as  you  all  know,  there  is  nothing  a  cat 
dislikes  so  much  as  water;  just  watch  your  kitty 
shake  her  paws  daintily  when  she  steps  into  a 
puddle,  and  see  how  disgusted  she  is  if  a  drop  of 
water  falls  on  her  nose  or  back.    But  this  Sierra 


Nevada  pussy  was  a  most  conscientious  cat.  She 
felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  make  some  sacrifice  for 
her  friends,  and  so,  after  thinking  it  all  over,  she 
took  her  place  right  on  top  of  the  nozzle  of  the 
"  monitor"  (as  the  big  iron  pipe  through  which  the 
water  is  forced  is  called),  and  here,  in  spite  of 
occasional  and  most  unwelcome  shower-baths,  she 
would  watch  for  the  first  movement  of  the  falling 
bank,  when  au  ay  she  would  go  like  a  flash  with  all 
the  miners  at  her  heels  until  they  all  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  hut.  So  faithfully  did  she  perform  her 
self-imposed  task  that,  in  a  little  while,  the  men 
gave  up  their  precaution  of  keeping  one  eye  on  the 
dangerous  slide  and  waited  for  puss  to  give  the  sig- 
nal. As  soon  as  they  saw  her  spring  down  from  the 
comfortable  bed  which  the  miners  had  made  for 
her  on  the  "  monitor,"  they  would  all  cry,  "The 
cat ;  the  cat !  "  and  start  on  a  run  for  the  shanty. 
And  it  was  at  just  such  a  moment  that  I  came  to 
the  mine  and  encountered  this  most  conscientious 
cat  leading  her  friends  to  safety. 

She  soon  learned  also  to  distinguish  between 
the  various  phases  of  hydraulic  mining;  and  when 
the  "  monitor  "  was  being  used  simply  for  washing 
the  gold  or  for  general  "cleaning  up"  purposes, 
she  knew  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  would 
serenely  close  her  eyes  and  take  a  comfortable 
nap  on  her  cushion,  ^regardless  of  what  was  going 
on  around  her,  until  by  some  strange  instinct  she 
knew  that  the  "monitor"  was  turned  upon  the 
bank  again,  and  was  awake  and  watchful  in  an 
instant.  Her  very  color,  too,  was  a  help  to  her 
friends,  as,  being  a  white  cat,  she  served  on  dark 
nights  as  a  guide  to  the  men  who  came  to  relieve 
the  gang  to  which  pussy  belonged,  and  which  no 
consideration  would  induce  her  to  desert. 

Now,  it  happened  that  about  the  time  of  pussy's 
appearance  at  the  mine  a  very  unprepossessing 
mongrel  pup  had  been  left  at  the  camp,  as  not 
worth  taking  away,  and  so  he  too  was  adopted  by 
the  kind-hearted  miners.  But  alas  !  the  dog  proved 
as  great  a  coward  as  the  cat  was  a  heroine.  His 
only  thought  was  to  look  out  for  number  one,  and 
he  did  that  so  thoroughly  that  when  he  too  had 
learned  that  a  sudden  move  on  the  part  of  the  men 
meant  danger,  he  would  scud  isto  the  hut  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  and,  like  the  dastardly  dog  he  was, 
retreat  into  the  farthest  corner  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs.  Evidently,  when  I  first  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  had  not  heard  them  rushing  toward  the  hut 
and  had  thus  been  caught  napping,  and  hence  the 
collision  I  had  witnessed.  He  was  such  a  good-for- 
nothing  that  the  men  called  him  "Tailings" — which 
also  means  the  refuse  gravel  and  dirt  out  of  which 
every  speck  of  gold  has  been  taken.  And  in  such 
awe  did  he  stand  of  Pussy  that,  though  they  took 
their  meals  together.  "Tailings"  always  waited 
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until  pussy  had  finished  before  he  presumed  to 
take  a  bite,  wagging  his  tail  until  the  ground  was 
swept  clean,  and  whining 
meanwhile  with  hunger 
and  impatience.  Once, 
and  once  only,  he  en- 
deavored to  assert  him- 
self and  take  a  bite  be- 
fore his  betters.  Pussy  > 
stopped  eating,  looked 
the  culprit  sternly  in  the 
eye,  and  then,  slowly  lift- 
ing her  paw,  brought  it 
down  with  a  sudden  blow 
exactly  in  the  center  of 
the  dog's  nose.  "Tail- 
ings "  gave  such  a  howl 

that  the  miners  thought  the  whole  mountain  was 
caving  in,  and  rushed  out  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Pussy  went  on  calmly  finishing  her  dinner, 
and  "Tailings"  never  again  presumed  to  eat  at 
the  first  table,  to  rebel  against  Pussv's  rules. 


You  don't  know,  boys  and  girls,  how  greatly  this 
story  of  the  miners'  cat  pleased  mc.  All  my  life 
I  had  been  taught  to  look 
upon  the  dog  as  the  type 
of  nobility,  faithfulness, 
and  courage,  from  the 
big  St.  Bernard  to  the 
pet  pug  or  poodle,  al- 
most too  fat  to  waddle 
by  his  mistress's  side. 
And  I  had  always  been 
told  that  the  cat  was  the 
embodiment  of  treach- 
ery, selfishness,  and  cun- 
ning— although,  between 
you  and  me,  I  had  always 
really  loved  the  cats  the 
best.  And  here  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
I  had  a  new  revelation,  and  I  left  the  Hydraulic 
Mines  well  pleased  with  my  visit,  and  especially 
pleased  that  my  favorite  animal  had  been  so  com- 
pletely vindicated. 


looked  doiOjYi    onj  cxVl    tlje.  Y«.st.  sfe^ioY 

poor  t[)i^^^    look    S.0  ^  o~h[  "   '^^iy^*^\ 
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The  chiU  ^nows  lingered,  the  spring  was  late, 
It  seemed  a  weariful  while  to  wait 
For  warmth,  and  fragrance,  and  song,  and  flowers, 
And  balmy  airs  and  delicious  showers. 
;ut  we  bided  our  time,  and  with  patient  eyes 
J'e  watched  the  slowly  relenting  skies, 
Till  at  last  one  April  morning  we  woke 
To  find  we  were  free  of  the  winter's  yoke. 

And  a  rush  of  wings  through  the  rushing  rain 
Told  us  the  birds  were  back  again. 
A  joyous  tumult  we  heard  aloft  — 
Clear,  rippling  music  and  flutterings  soft. 

So  light  of  heart  and  so  light  of  wing, 
All  hope  of  summer,  delight  of  spring, 
They  seemed  to  utter  with  voices  sweet, 
Upborne  on  their  airy  pinions  fleet. 

Dainty,  delicate,  lovely'  things  ! 
Would  that  my  thoughts,  like  you,  had  wings 
To  match  your  grace,  your  charm,  your  cheer, 
\our  fine,  melodious  atmosphere! 

Precious  and  beautiful  gifts  of  God, 
Scattered  through  heaven  and  earth  abroad  ! 
Who,  ungrateful,  would  do  you  wrong, 
Check  your  flight  and  your  golden  song? 

C  )  friendly  spirits  !  O  sweet,  sweet  birds  ! 
Would  1  could  put  my  welcome  in  words 
Fit  for  such  singers  as  you  to  hear. 
Sky-born  minstrels  and  poets  dear ! 


HIS    ONE  FAULT 


HIS    ONE  I'AULT. 
By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


Chai^tkr  XIII. 

Late  to  bed  that  night,  the  harassed  and  weary 
Christopher  slept  until  a  late  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  Aunt  Gray  thinking  it  best  he  should  not  be 
called. 

"Let  him  sleep  when  he  can,"  said  that  really 
pitying  lady,  adjusting  her  cap  for  the  day.  ''  He 
has  trouble  enough  before  him  !  " 

"He,  trouble!  What  do  you  think  of  me?" 
said  Uncle  Gray,  wheezing  with  asthma  over  a 
narcotic  weed  he  was  burning  in  a  saucer.  "  But 
let  him  sleep  !  I  don't  want  anything  more  of  the 
services  of  a  boy  like  that  !  I  should  n't  have  this 
attack  if  it  had  n't  been  for  " 

Wheeze  !  cough  !  A  fresh  attack  stopped  his 
speech  ;  while  the  puffs  of  smoke  curled  upward, 
past  the  craggy  brow  and  thickets  of  stiff  iron- 
gray  locks,  filling  the  air  with  a  Ijluish  cloud  and 
a  pungent  odor. 

It  must  have  been  the  odor  which  finally  awak- 
ened Kit  in  his  attic.  He  knew  it  meant  asthma, 
or  "azmy,"  as  the  old  folks  termed  it;  and  he 
started  up  instantly  with  a  guilty  consciousness  of 
his  situation.  Uncle  Gray  was  always  crabbed  and 
exacting,  as  short  of  temper  as  he  was  short  of 
breath,  even  on  ordinary  occasions  of  his  attack; 
what  then  must  he  be  after  such  a  night  as  Kit 
had  caused  him  to  pass  ? 

With  sickening  recollections  of  the  strange  horse 
in  the  barn,  and  misgivings  as  to  the  time  of  day, 
the  boy  got  up,  and,  with  gasps  and  tremors  of  anx- 
iety, began  to  put  on  his  clothes.  He  felt  that  he 
was  an  outcast  wretch,  no  longer  of  any  account  in 
the  household ;  not  suspecting  that  it  was  partly 
owing  to  his  aunt's  kindness  that  he  had  not  been 
called. 

He  was  surprised  at  her  gentle  manner  toward 
him  when  he  appeared  in  the  kitchen  ;  telling  him 
to  sit  down  to  his  breakfast,  taking  it  from  the 
oven,  where  she  had  been  keeping  it  warm. 

"Abram  has  done  the  chores,"  she  said, — a  piece 
of  news  which  did  not  much  tend  to  lighten  the 
weight  of  condemnation  under  which  he  felt  him- 
self bowed  to  the  dust.  The  day  was  dull  and 
foggy,  and  it  was  even  later  than  he  had  surmised. 
"  Your  uncle  is  n't  well  this  morning." 

"  I  smelt  the  smoke,"  Kit  murmured  miserably. 
"It 's  all  owing  to  last  night,  I  suppose." 

"  Partly  to  that,  I  guess,  and  partly  to  the 
change  in  the  weather.    Mental  trouble 's  often 


wus  for  him  than  a  damp  air.  But  eat  your  break- 
fast, and  don't  worry,"  said  Aunt  Gray. 

"  I  can't  help  worrying,"  said  Kit,  witli  starling 
tears  at  her  kind  words. 

He  had  little  appetite,  yet  he  felt  that  he  must 
eat  for  strength  in  the  day's  business  before  him. 
He  must  go  and  look  at  that  horse  first,  however, 
a  duty  from  which  he  shrank.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  could  never  look  at  a  horse  again  without 
a  spasm  of  conscience.  • 

He  went  out  heroically,  however,  and  re-exam- 
ined the  beast  by  daylight,  wondering  more  and 
more  at  himself  for  having  mistaken  him,  even  in 
his  haste  and  in  the  dusk,  for  Dandy  Jim.  He 
watered  and  fed  him,  reviewing  at  the  same  time 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  evening  before,  and 
then  returned  to  the  house,  fully  resolved  upon 
what  he  was  to  do. 

"Can  I  see  Uncle?"  he  asked,  after  forcing 
himself  to  eat  the  breakfast  awaiting  him. 

"I 'm  afraid 't  wont  be  any  great  satisfaction  to 
you,"  Aunt  Gray  replied,  "  but  you  can  see  him." 

Kit  knocked  timidly  at  the  bedroom  door,  and 
a  gruff  "  Come  in  !  "  ushered  him  into  a  room  full 
of  smoke,  in  the  midst  of  which  sat  his  uncle  at  a 
light  stand,  burning  his  weed  again,  with  his  face 
over  the  saucer. 

"  Wal,  f'r  instance!"  growled  the  old  gentle- 
man, barely  giving  him  a  glance  through  the  thick 
cloud.  "What  do  you  think  of  yourself  this 
mornin'  ? " 

His  voice  ended  in  a  cough,  which  tapered  to  a 
wheeze,  made  as  deep  and  long-drawn  and  distress- 
ing as  possible,  in  order  to  show  Kit  what  suftering 
he  had  caused  his  poor  old  phthisicky  uncle. 

Kit  made  no  direct  reply  to  the  question,  but 
said  humbly  : 

"  I  suppose  that  horse  must  go  back." 

"  Go  back  !   Of  course  he  must  go  back.  I  wish 

he  could  stay  !    I  want  a  hoss  to   I  hoped 

the  weather  w'd  gra'j ally  clear  up  —  so  I  could  — 
ventur'  out — hire  a  horse,  and  drive  over  tu — tu 

Peaceville  —  leadin'  the  one  you  "    Here  his 

words  were  quite  lost  for  a  moment  in  the  tumult 
of  his  broken  breathing —  "  and  see  what  I  could 
hear  of  Dandy." 

"It  doesn't  look  much  like  clearing  up,"  Kit 
suggested. 

"No,"  buzzed  I'ncle  Gray,  bending  lower  over 
the  smoking  saucer. 

"  It  wont  do  to  wait,"  Kit  went  on.     "  I  meant 
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to  have  the  horse  half-way  back  there  by  this  time; 
and  I  should  if  I  had  n't  overslept  myself." 

"  You  !  "  said  his  uncle,  scornfully. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Kit,  firmly.  "I  took  the 
horse,  and  I  ought  to  take  him  back.  I  can  ride 
him,  and  maybe  get  Dandy  yet." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  hummed  Uncle  Gray.  "  I  would 
n't  trust  you  with  " 

"You  need  n't  trust  me  with  anything,"  an- 
swered Kit,  "  unless  it  is  a  bridle.  I  can  ride  bare- 
back, if  you  are  afraid  to  let  me  have  the  saddle." 

The  truth  is,  Uncle  Gray  had  decided  objections 
to  letting  the  new  horse  go  until  the  old  one  had 
come.  It  seemed  a  pretty  good  swap,  but  for  the 
slight  irregularity  attending  it,  and  he  had  been 
studying  how  it  could  be  reconciled  to  right  and  con- 
science. He  coughed  noisily  for  some  time  over 
the  problem,  with  his  nose  in  the  smoke ;  then, 
hearing  Kit's  hand  on  the  latch,  he  snarled  out, — 

"  Wal  !  it 's  a  bad  job  !  I  s'pose  the  hoss  has  got 
to  go.    And  I  can't  go  with  him  to-day,  as  1  see  !  " 

Kit  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but  opened  the 
door  quickly,  and  shut  it  again  after  him,  escaping 
at  once  from  the  smoke  he  disliked  and  the  inter- 
view which  was  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  delightful. 

He  had  found  the  base-ball  cap  comfortable  the 
day  before ;  it  was  at  hand  as  he  went  out  through 
the  kitchen,  and  he  put  it  on.  Then  he  curried 
and  bridled  the  new  horse,  and  led  him  from  the 
stable. 

He  did  not  mean  to  take  the  saddle,  not  knowing 
what  he  should  do  with  it  if  he  did  not  have  Dandy 
to  ride  home,  a  happiness  he  could  hardly  hope  for  ; 
but  he  found  himself  so  lame  and  sore  when  he 
came  to  mount,  with  only  an  old  meal-bag  between 
him  and  the  equine  back-bone,  that  he  readily 
listened  to  Aunt  Gray's  earnest  counsel. 

"  If  you  must  go,"  she  said,  "don't  think  of 
riding  without  the  saddle.  It 's  of  no  great  account, 
anyway,  if  it  never  comes  back." 

She  also  made  Kit  take  a  little  of  her  own  money 
for  necessary  expenses  ;  and  sent  him  off  with  her 
best  wishes,  and  a  strict  charge  not  to  "  blunder 
into  any  more  trouble." 

The  horse's  walk  was  torture  enough  to  Kit  at 
first ;  and  a  trot  was  excruciating.  But  the  lad 
forced  himself  to  bear  the  exercise,  and  found  his 
stiff  joints  limbering  up  to  it  before  long. 

He  could  not  endure  to  have  his  mother  see  him, 
after  the  false  good  tidings  he  had  brought  her  the 
night  before  ;  so  he  took  another  street  through 
the  village  and,  passing  beyond,  was  soon  retracing, 
with  rather  less  of  joy  and  triumph  in  his  soul,  the 
course  of  his  recent  moonlight  ride  from  PeaceviUe. 

The  horse  was  quite  as  free  as  he  wished  him  to 
be  at  first.  But  as  the  soreness  of  his  own  limbs 
wore  off,  the  animal's  paces  began  to  relax,  and 


much  clucking,  and  urging  with  heels  and  reins,  at 
length  became  necessary. 

The  more  he  dreaded  meeting  the  owner 
whose  beast  he  had  ridden  off  so  unceremoniously, 
confessing  his  error,  and  suffering  he  knew  not 
what  reproaches  and  retribution,  the  more  anxious 
Kit  was  to  have  it  all  over  with ;  his  conscience, 
which  was  strong,  spurring  his  courage  —  which 
was  by  no  means  w  eak  in  serious  things,  timid  and 
sensitive  boy  as  he  was. 

He  had  made  about  half  the  distance,  when  he 
stopped  to  water  the  horse  at  a  wayside  trough. 
Near  by  grew  a  walnut-tree  with  boughs  overhang- 
ing the  pump,  from  the  top  of  which  he  reached 
up  and  cut  a  stout  twig,  for  use  as  a  riding-whip  in 
making  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Then,  after 
stretching  his  legs  a  minute,  he  remounted,  and 
went  on  at  a  quicker  pace. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  he  discov- 
ered that  he  had,  with  his  usual  heedlessness,  left  his 
knife  lying  on  the  top  of  the  pump.  He  was  very 
much  incensed  with  himself  for  falling  into  the  same 
old  fault,  after  all  his  recent  lessons  ;  and  he  hardly 
knew  at  first  whether  to  suffer  the  loss  of  the  knife 
or  the  pain  and  chagrin  of  riding  back  for  it. 

"  It 's  a  full  half  mile,"  he  said,  looking  back, 
and  miles  were  important  to  him  just  then.  "  If 
I  was  sure  of  coming  this  way  with  Dandy  " 

But  he  felt  the  great  uncertainty  of  his  return- 
ing with  Dandy  either  by  that  or  any  other  way. 
He  could  not  afford  to  lose  so  good  a  knife  ;  and 
this  was  one  that  had  been  his  father's. 

"  I  '11  go  back  !  "  he  exclaimed,  after  a  little  re- 
flection ;  "and  then  make  up  for  lost  time  by  rid- 
ing faster." 

It  was  the  first  knife  he  had  ever  been  able  to 
keep  long  in  his  possession  ;  and  he  had  even 
mislaid  this  one,  two  or  three  times.  He  resolved 
to  recover  it  now,  and  then  see  if  he  could  not 
carry  it  safely  in  his  pocket  at  least  as  many 
months  as  his  father  had  carried  it  years. 

As  he  approached  the  trough,  he  noticed  a  light 
wagon  coming  down  another  road,  which  joined 
the  one  he  was  on  at  a  point  not  far  beyond. 
It  carried  two  lads,  who,  looking  across  at  him, 
touched  up  their  horse. 

Something  in  the  excited  looks  they  gave  him 
made  Kit  almost  wish  he  had  not  returned  for  his 
knife.  The  roads  converged  rapidly;  and,  when 
he  reined  up  at  the  pump,  the  rattling  wagon 
would  not  have  been  more  than  three  or  four  rods 
away,  if  it  had  not  already  passed. 

The  faces  in  it  looked  back  rather  wildly  at  Kit ; 
and,  after  taking  his  knife  from  the  pump,  without 
dismounting,  he  saw  with  growing  alarm,  as  he 
turned  about,  that,  instead  of  keeping  the  more  di- 
rect road  beyond  the  fork,  the  wagon  made  a  short 
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turn  into  the  road  he  was  on,  and  was  coming  to- 
ward him. 

He  endeavored  to  act  like  the  innocent  boy  he 
was,  and  began  to  ride  away  again,  as  if  nothing 
imcommon  was  happening.  But  as  the  wagon 
followed  with  increasing  racket,  he  could  not  for- 
bear trying  his  new  whip,  and  striking  into  a  pace 
that  might  have  kept  those  too-eager  faces  awhile 
longer  at  a  distance,  but  for  a  startling  circum- 
stance. 

Chapter  XIV. 

Behind  a  low  wall,  which  bounded  the  upper 
side  of  the  triangular  field  separating  the  forked 
roads,  a  sturdy  youth  was  seen  running.  His 
parted  lips  and  his  crooked  arms,  flying  quickly 
back  and  forth  in  time  with  his  vibrating  legs, 
indicated  strenuous  effort.  He  had  evidently  left 
the  wagon  just  before  Kit  sighted  it,  and  had 
struck  across  the  lot  in  order  to  get  behind  Kit, 
while  his  companions  at  the  same  time  whipped 
forward  so  to  head  off  Kit  in  front. 

He  was  himself  heading  him  off  now,  since  Kit 
had  turned  back  from  the  pump.  He  leaped  over 
into  the  road,  and  made  a  rush  at  his  bridle-rein, 
while  the  wagon  clattered  close  behind. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  "  Kit  gasped  out  in 
some  trepidation,  no  longer  trying  to  escape. 

' '  We  '11  show  you  what  we  want  !  "  cried  Lon, 
—  for  the  seeming  highwayman  was  none  other 
than  the  eldest  of  the  Benting  boys. 

He  appeared  very  much  excited,  seizing  Kit's 
leg  with  one  hand,  while  he  clung  to  the  rein  with 
the  other. 

"  Get  off  your  stolen  horse  !  " 

"  Is  this  —  your  —  horse  ?  "  inquired  Kit. 

"  Rather!  "  said  Lon,  with  wild  glee.  '•  Here, 
boys  !  " 

Tom  and  Charley  tumbled  from  the  wagon  ; 
and  Kit,  half-paralyzed  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
onset  and  the  rude  manner  of  his  capture,  was 
pulled  to  the  ground  before  he  fairly  had  time  to 
dismount. 

"Don't  tie  mj^  hands!"  he  pleaded,  as  they 
whipped  a  halter  out  of  the  wagon  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  bind  him  with  it  in  no  gentle  fashion. 
"  I  did  n't  steal  him;  I  took  him  by  mistake." 

Oh,  yes  !  "  said  Lon,  with  gruff  sarcasm.  "  No 
doubt ! " 

"  That 's  w^hat  they  all  say,"  added  Charley. 

"  Always  a  mistake  !  "  exclaimed  Tom. 

"  But  it's  so  !  "  Kit  insisted,  with  pale  and  trem- 
bling innocence,  which  appeared  more  like  guilt 
to  the  elated  Benting  boys  than  guilt  itself  would 
probably  have  done.  "  I  was  taking  hiin  back  to 
Peaceville." 

"  Of  course  !  "  said  Lon. 


"  Wliich  way  is  Peaceville  ?  "  cried  Charley. 
"  The  way  you  were  going  when  we  first  saw  you, 
or  the  way  you  went  after  we  got  in  ahead  of 
you  ?  " 

Then  Kit  saw  how  unfortunate  had  proved  the 
blunder  of  leaving  his  knife  and  having  to  go  back 
for  it.  But  for  that,  he  might  have  passed  out  of 
sight  before  being  descried  by  the  boys  from  the 
other  wall,  and  might  have  returned  the  horse  to 
his  shed  at  the  cattle-show,  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  left  no  doubt  as  to  liis  honest  inten- 
tions; or,  if  overtaken,  he  would,  at  least,  have 
been  found  on  his  way  thither.  Who  would  be- 
lieve his  story  now  ? 

Not  the  Benting  boys,  evidently.  They  tied  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  hustled  him  into  the  wagon, 
Tom  and  Charley  guarding  him,  seated  between 
their  knees  on  the  wagon-brttom,  as  if  he  had  been 
some  desperate  character  (poor  Kit  I),  while  Lon 
mounted  the  recovered  horse  and  rode  near,  ready 
to  lend  assistance  in  case  the  horse-thief,  slipping 
his  bonds,  should  attempt  to  overpower  them  and 
get  away. 

They  had  traced  the  little  rider  in  the  white  cap 
but  a  short  distance  out  of  Peaceville,  the  night 
before,  and  had  been  all  the  morning  scouring  the 
country  roads  for  news  of  him.  No  news  had  they 
been  able  to  get ;  but  here  was  something  better 
still —  the  horse  and  the  little  chap  himself ! 

Passing  the  pump  and  turning  at  the  fork,  they 
took  the  road  by  which  they  had  come,  talking 
hilariously  of  their  good  luck,  and  now  and  then 
questioning  Kit,  without,  however,  giving  the  least 
apparent  credit  to  anything  he  had  to  say. 

"Whose  saddle  and  bridle  are  these?"  Lon 
demanded,  riding  beside  the  wagon. 

"  They  belong  to  my  uncle,"  replied  Kit. 

"  Uncle  !  Oh,  yes  !  "  exclaimed  Lon,  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"  The  horse  1  was  after  belongs  to  him,  too," 
said  Kit,  from  his  ignoininious  seat  on  the  wagon- 
bottom. 

"  No  doubt  of  that,  either  !  " 

Lon  did  not  have  a  bad  heart,  by  any  means  ; 
but  he  was  young,  and  exhilarated  by  what  seemed 
to  him  a  great  triumph,  and  he  could  not  help 
showing  his  amused  incredulity. 

"  Who  was  the  other  rogue  in  league  with  you 
when  you  stole  this  horse  ?  " 

••  I  tell  you  I  did  n't  steal  him,"  Kit  insisted. 
"  And  there  was  nobody  in  league  with  me." 

"  No  use  of  your  saying  that,"  Tom  retorted. 
"  He  pretended  somebody  had  stolen  his  saddle 
and  bridle  ;  but  we  found  afterward  you  and  he 
had  been  seen  together,  and  that  he  helped  you 
get  away  with  our  horse.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  ? " 
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"  I  say  what  1  've  been  trying  to  say  all  along; 
only  you  would  n't  hear  me  !  " 

Once  more  Kit  endeavored  to  make  it  plain  that 
there  was  but  one  rogue  in  the  transaction,  and 
that  Branlow  was  the  man.  But  his  protestations 
fell  on  unbelieving  ears.  The  evidence  they  had 
gathered,  after  Branlow  left  them  outside  the  fair- 
grounds, that  he  was  an  associate  of  the  little 
chap  in  the  white  cap,  appeared  to  the  boys  so 
conclusive  that  they  only  laughed  at  their  prison- 
er's indignant  denials. 

"  I  hope  you  caught  him  !  "  exclaimed  Kit. 

"  Of  course  1  "  replied  Tom,  who  thought  it  wise 
to  pretend  to  have  caught  the  supposed  accom- 
plice, in  order  to  induce  their  captive  to  tell  them 
all  about  himself 

"  If  he  owned  up  everything,  he  told  you  the 
only  stolen  horse  was  the  one  he  stole  from  my 
uncle, — the  one  I  meant  to  take  when  he  hurried 
me  off  with  yours.  If  he  told  you  that,  he  told  the 
truth ;  if  anything  different,  he  told  you  what  was 
false." 

Kit  spoke  passionately,  with  swelling  heart  and 
starting  tears. 

■'  He  wont  dare  to  say  anything  else  to  mv 
face  !  "  he  added,  struggling  in  vain  to  bring  up 
one  of  his  tied  hands  to  his  filling  eyes.  "  Where 
is  he  now  ?  " 

'■  Don't  say  anything  more  to  him,"  spoke  up 
Lon,  who  did  not  altogether  approve  of  Tom's 
fiction. 

Yet  he  himself  had  one  more  question  to  ask. 

"  You  've  been  expecting  to  meet  your  pal 
somewhere  this  morning,  have  n't  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  the  horse-thief,"  replied  Kit, 
"  he 's  the  last  person  I  've  expected  to  meet ;  he 
will  keep  as  far  away  from  me  as  he  can  !  Bring 
us  together;  that 's  all  I  ask.  And  let  me  know 
what  became  of  his  stolen  horse.  Have  you  got 
that,  too  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  now,"  Lon  replied,  trying  to 
give  his  words  a  dark  significance.  "  You  '11  find 
out  all  you  want  to  know,  and  maybe  a  good  deal 
more,  when  you  are  hauled  up  before  the  court. 
No  more  talk,  boys  ;  but  come  along  !  " 

Chapter  XV. 

A  RIDE  of  four  or  five  miles  brought  the  Benting 
boys  and  their  captive  in  sight  of  a  small  maple- 
grove  by  the  road-side  and  a  large  white  farm- 
house, gleaming  behind  the  screen  of  foliage  and 
the  colonnades  of  gray  trunks. 

The  grove  was  in  place  of  the  common  country 
door-yard,  and  it  was  unfenced;  a  short  drive-way 
among  the  trees  led  directly  to  the  doors  of  the 


house.  One  of  these  was  open,  and  in  it  stood 
the  most  radiant  figure  Kit  had  ever  beheld. 

All  the  morning  had  been  dull  and  overcast ; 
but  now  the  sunshine  flashed  through  broken 
clouds,  lighting  up  the  maples  variegated  with  the 
hues  of  early  autumn,  the  house-front  half  in 
shadow  (it  stood  back  from  the  grove  a  little),  and 
that  figur?  in  the  door. 

Charley,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  had  ex- 
changed his  seat  in  the  wagon  for  Lon's  in  the 
saddle,  and  he  now  rode  forward  under  the  trees, 
swinging  his  hat,  and  shouting: 

"  Good  news  !    Good  news,  Elsie  !  " 

This  was  in  fact  the  home  of  the  Bentings, 
which  Elsie,  with  poetical  school-girl  fancy,  had 
named  "  Maple  Park."  The  figure  in  the  door  was 
Elsie  herself,  radiant  with  joy  at  sight  of  Charley 
on  the  recovered  horse,  and  of  the  captive  he 
pointed  out,  following  with  his  brothers. 

'"Oh  !  you  've  got  him,  too?"  she  said.  "So 
you  have  !  "  noticing  the  white  cap,  which  had 
been  much  talked  of  as  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  little  rider  last  seen  with  the  missing  horse. 

Rogue  as  they  deemed  him,  the  boys  in 
the  wagon  had  taken  pity  on  Kit,  in  his  painful 
posture,  on  the  bottom-board,  and  had  put  him  up 
on  the  seat  between  them ;  though  they  had 
not  untied  his  hands.  As  they  brought  him  to 
the  door,  Elsie's  countenance  lost  something  of  its 
radiance,  though  nothing  of  its  beauty.  She  was 
really  a  very  pretty,  fresh-complexioned  blonde. 
She  had  the  brightest,  sweetest  eyes  poor  Kit  had 
ever  seen,  and  now  at  sight  of  him,  dejected, 
bound,  and  blushing  in  her  presence,  they  began 
to  deepen  with  compassionate  concern. 

"Where's  father?"  asked  Lon,  jumping  from 
the  wagon. 

Mr.  Benting  had  also  been  in  quest  of  his  horse 
that  morning,  and  finding,  on  his  return  home  an 
hour  before,  that  the  boys  had  not  been  heard 
from,  he  had  started  off  again. 

"  Mamma  went  with  him  the  last  time,"  said 
Elsie.  "  He  was  going  to  town,  to  get  notices  in 
the  papers,  and  offer  a  reward." 

"That  wont  be  necessary  now,"  said  Lon 
proudly.     "  How  soon  can  we  get  a  bite  to  cat?" 

When  told  that  dinner  would  be  ready  in  half 
an  hour,  he  exclaimed  : 

"We  can't  wait!  Give  us  some  bread  and 
milk,  cold  meat,  pie,  and  cheese;  anything  in  the 
house  !  We  are  hungry  as  wolves,  but  we  must 
be  off  again  in  five  minutes." 

Elsie  could  not  keep  her  eyes  away  from  the 
prisoner :  her  brow  knitted  with  an  expression  of 
pity  and  dread,  as  she  thought  how  young  he  was, 
and  yet  how  H'icked. 

"■  Where  are  you  going?"  she  inquired. 
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"To  town,  to  get  out  a  warrant  and  give  our 
horse-stealer  over  to  the  constable,"  was  the  reply. 

"Must  you?"  murmured  Elsie,  with  another 
intensely  serious  glance  at  Kit  in  the  wagon. 

"  Of  course  we  must.  What  else  can  we  do  with 
him?    Charley,"  cried  Lon,  "put  the  other  seat 


KIT  SUFFERS  HUMILIATION. 

into  the  wagon,  then  we  can  all  ride  in  that,  and 
leave  General  at  home." 

"We 'd  better  take  General  along,"  suggested 
Charley.  "We  may  need  him  to  put  in  the  evi- 
dence." 

Vol.  XII.— 27. 


"  Nonsense  !"  said  Lon.  "  liut  if  you  'd  like  to 
ride  him,  all  right.  I  was  thinking  of  the  saddle 
and  bridle;  they  jjrobably  belong  to  somebody." 

"You  '11  find  they  belong  to  somebody!"  said 
Kit.  "Talk  about  my  stealing  your  horse!  Look 
at  your  own  selves  ;    what  are  yo7i  doing  ? " 

"Does  he  deny 
it  ?"  Elsie  whis- 
pered to  Tom, 
in  the  hall-way. 

"Of  course 
he  denies  it  ! 
Do  you  sup- 
pose he  is  go- 
ing to  own  up, 
like  a  good  boy? 
See  what  a  sur- 
ly, hang -dog 
look  he  has  !  " 

"  He  does 
n't  look  very 
amiable,  to  be 
sure,"  said  El- 
sie. "  I  don't 
wonder  he  ap- 
pears angry 
and  ashamed  1 
He  has  been 
crying,  has  n't 
he  ?  "  she  add- 
ed, as  she  no- 
ticed the  streaks 
on  Kit's  face, 
whore  the  dust 
of  the  road  had 
settled  on  the 
tracks  of  tears 
he  had  been 
unable  to  wipe 
away. 

"  Yes  ;  he 
cried,  and 
pleaded,  and 
told  all  sorts  of 
stories,  to  make 
us  let  him  off. 
But  wc  don't  go 
a-hunting  such 
game  everyday 
in  the  year," 
said  Tom ;  "do 
\ve,  boys  ? " 

"  He  must  have  been  led  into  it  by  some 
older  person,"  Elsie  declared.  "  I  expected  to 
see  a  hardened  wretch,  with  a  bad,  wicked  face  ; 
and  I  ne\  er  was  more  surprised  !  If  he  had 
n't  been  caught  with  the  horse  in  his  possession, 
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1  could  n't  believe  that  he  had  a  hand  in  stealing 
him  !  " 

"  Of  course  you  could  n't  !  "  said  Tom,  who  had 
followed  Elsie  to  the  kitchen.  "  Girls  don't  know 
about  such  things,  anyway.  But  now  let  's  sec 
what  there  is  to  eat." 

He  washed  his  soiled  hands  and  dusty  face  at 
the  sink ;  while  Elsie,  with  the  aid  of  a  stout 
serving- woman,  set  out  a  hasty  luncheon  in  the 
large  middle  room  of  the  farm-house. 

Tom,  having  made  an  imperfect  toilet,  was 
going  out  to  stand  guard  over  the  prisoner  and  let 
his  brothers  come  in,  when  his  eye  rested  on  the 
table,  where  Elsie  was  placing  knives  and  forks 
and  plates. 

"  Are  you  going  to  eat  with  us  ?"  he  asked. 
"No,  indeed!"  she  replied.    "It  is  all  I  can 
think  of  doing  to  feed  you." 
"  Then  what  is  that  for?  " 

He  pointed  at  a  fourth  plate,  arranged,  with  its 
knife  and  fork,  at  a  discreet  distance  from  the 
other  three,  on  the  end  of  the  large  table. 

"  You  will  give  him  something  to  eat,  wont 
you  ?  "  said  Elsie. 

"  If  we  do,  it  will  be  in  the  wagon,"  said  Tom. 
"  Do  you  suppose  we  are  going  to  sit  at  the  same 
table  with  a  horse-stealer  ?  " 

"  I  will  put  his  plate  on  the  kitchen  table,  if  you 
object  to  his  company,"  said  Elsie.  "  I  think  you 
ought  to  let  him  get  out  of  the  wagon  ;  he  looks 
very  tired,  sitting  there,  with  his  hands  tied!  " 

"  Well  !  he  '11  have  to  sit  there,  with  his  hands 
tied,  looking  tired,  till  we  take  him  to  Judge 
Sweet,"  muttered  Tom. 

Elsie  said  no  more,  but  quietly  removed  the  ob- 
jectionable plate  to  the  kitchen  table,  where  she 
had  it  placed,  flanked  with  the  knife  and  fork, 
when  Lon  came  in. 

He,  too,  noticed  it  and  frowned  at  her  foolishness 
when  told  for  whom  it  was  designed.  But  he  was 
older  and  more  reasonable  than  Tom,  and  she  had 
her  little  argument  ready  for  him. 

"  Of  course  you  will  give  him  something  to  eat," 
she  said.  "  You  would  n't  wish  to  be  cruel  to  him, 
if  he  was  the  worst  person  in  the  world  ;  and  any- 
body can  see  he  isn't  that.  He  isn't  as  old  as 
Charley ;  I  don't  believe  he  is  much  older  than  1 
am  I  How  absurd,  to  keep  him  tied  there  in  the 
wagon,  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  him ;  afraid  he 
will  knock  you  all  down,  and  run  away  from 
you,  I  suppose  —  three  great  boys  like  my  big 
brothers ! " 

(To  be  i 


Lon  scowled  again,  but  finally  responded,  rather 
ungraciously  : 

"  Do  as  you  please ;  I  'm  not  afraid  !  only  it  will 
waste  a  little  time.  We  can  just  as  well  watch  him 
in  here  as  out  there." 

Kit  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  kitchen, 
I  where,  again  seeing  Elsie,  he  bashfully  begged  for 
permission  to  wash  his  hands  at  the  sink,  after 
Charley  had  got  through  with  the  basin. 

"  Of  course  you  can  !  "  cried  Elsie,  hastening  to 
fill  it  with  fresh  water,  w  hile  Lon  reluctantly  untied 
the  prisoner's  hands. 

As  he  could  not  very  well  eat  with  them  tied 
again,  Tom  thought  they  ought,  at  least,  to  bind 
his  legs,  and  perhaps  make  him  fast  to  the  chair 
he  sat  on  at  table.  But  Elsie  treated  this  proposal 
with  merry  scorn. 

"  What  are  you  three  great  boys  thinking  of  ?  " 
she  whispered,  behind  Kit's  back,  as  he  bent  over 
the  wash-basin.  "  I  believe  /  could  keep  him  from 
running  away,  without  help  from  either  of  you  !  " 

"  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  tricks  of 
these  rogues,"  replied  Lon,  who,  however,  relaxed 
his  vigilance  sufficiently  to  let  the  prisoner  sit  un- 
lashed  at  the  kitchen  table,  where  the  brothers,  from 
their  places  in  the  next  room,  could  watch  him 
through  the  open  door.  They  were  ready  to 
start  up  and  spring  upon  him  at  the  first  move- 
ment he  might  make  to  escape  ;  and  Lon  had  a 
stout  cane  within  reach. 

Elsie  went  to  and  fro  between  the  rooms,  per- 
forming the  office  of  table-girl  with  graceful  alac- 
rity, but  stood,  at  last,  watching  with  almost  fas- 
cinated eyes  the  captive  as  he  ate,  or  tried  to  eat. 

A  little  soap  and  water,  and  a  careless  brushing 
back  of  the  hair  from  the  forehead  with  his  wet 
fingers,  had  wonderfully  improved  Kit's  appearance. 
He  had  a  full,  fair  brow,  a  good  nose,  a  chin  with 
an  interesting  dimple,  and  ruddy,  brown  cheeks, 
which  were  blushing  again  with  uneasy  conscious- 
ness of  a  pure  girl's  searching  gaze.  He  kept  his 
eyes  downcast,  but  she  could  see  that  they  were 
full  of  gentle  expression  :  and  his  sensitive  lips  were 
quivering  in  a  way  that  excited  her  sympathy. 

"  You  don't  look  like  such  a  person  !  "  she  said, 
impulsively. 

He  forgot  his  bashfulness  in  a  moment,  and 
raised  his  eyes  to  her  face  with  a  look  in  which 
there  was  a  gleam  of  proud  defiance. 

"Don't  1?"  he  said.  "Well,  I  am  about  as 
much  sitch  a  person  as  your  brothers  are  highway- 
men !  " 

ntiimcd.j 
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\/s/ho^,  afraid  in  the  darK.  ? 

Not  T  !  .said  the  owl . 
y^.Tid  he  peve  a,  great  a-cowI  , 
/\nd  Wiped  his  eye. 
Arid^FlufTed  Wis  joy]  . 

S.aid  the  do0  1  I  barrx 
Out  [oud  ia7Ke  rtavK  . 

S<\id  fJie  CP.'-  "rdi 
I  ti  sr.raLcli  tic\y  wh<j 
fhL\f  1  do 
Teel  afraid  .  ,. 
^.  -.    .-_     jvli-iew ! 
>^ri:*3KJ-.'~5md  tht;  mouse 
"Of*  theidarK  711  Q  hoijso  9 
-- Hjai^  mo^  scatter 
^\A/ha!'evei»'s  the  7SMtSt' 

ThsT!  fhe  toad  m  his  l^oie 
-And  the  -hug  m  fiie  c^roux^  j^i 
.  "^Eh^  both  ^oohlh^r  hq^M 
j^t3  passed  ffie  wor-d  rogrsS 
j^ind  rKe^ili'd  in  fKe  fe-etr^f" 
The  fisB  ,anci7he  bee'-f^^^ 
They  decl£n'ed.;f£>5t--ihi'ee!" 
^sitr\fiver  did  see 


In  fTie  darK 


5  ^ 


\ 


\u£  the  [itlle  Loy-wKo  Jiad  ojion©  ro  bed  , 
Just  T&ised  fte  bedcIotKes  and  cover'ficj  his  hsRcX 
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LITTLE    SAILOR   JACK    IN  ENGLAND. 
By  W.  Thornton  Parker,  M.  D. 


Perhaps  it  may  interest  the  readers  of  St. 
NICH0L.4S  to  read  about  a  little  American  boy  who 
visited  England,  and  what  he  saw  of  ships  and 
sailors  while  there. 

In  England  it  has  for  several  years  been  the  fash- 
ion for  boys  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age  to 
wear  real  sailors'  suits ;  that  is,  suits  made  at  the 
naval  outfitter's,  just  like  those  of  the  man-o'-war'a 
men.  These  suits  are  made  of  the  dark-blue  royal 
naval  serge,  with  broad  collar,  sailors'  black  silk 
handkerchief,  and  lanyard  of  snow-white  braided 
cord  attached  to  either  whistle  or  knife.  The 
breeches  are  very  large  aboilt  the  feet,  or  else  worn 
short,  reaching  only  to  the  knee. 

The  cap  is  of  dark-blue  cloth.  On  hat  or  cap 
there  is  always  a  black  silk  ribbon  bearing  the 
name  of  some  ship  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  in  gold 
letters.  The  name  is  selected  according  to  choice, 
or  by  accident,  though  sometimes  because  the  lad's 
father  is  or  was  attached  to  the  ship  bearing  the 
name  on  the  ribbon  ;  and  again,  because  the  ship 
named  was  the  one  first  visited  by  the  wearer  of 
the  cap. 

It  is  indeed  a  pretty  sight  at  the  sea-side  towns 
and  "resorts,"  to  see  so  many  of  these  little  tars 
running  about,  rowing,  sailing,  etc.,  just  like  a 
ship's  crew  at  play  on  shore.  Many  look  and  act 
as  if  they  were  indeed  young  sailors,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  would,  in  fact,  like  to  be  mem- 
bers of  tlie  "  Queen's  navee." 

Well,  our  little  Jack,  though  an  American  boy, 
had  to  have  his  sailor-suit,  and  he  first  wore  it  at 
a  summer  resort  on  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Wight. 

Although  countless  sail  were  in  sight  daily,  and 
he  could  at  any  hour  meet  the  vigilant  coast-guards- 
man on  his  rounds  on  the  high  cliffs,  yet  many 
weeks  went  by  before  Jack  saw  an  armed  ship  of 
any  kind. 

The  coast-guardsmen  are  excellent  sailors,  picked 
men,  in  fact,  who  have  been  long  at  sea.  They 
are  posted  all  along  the  English  coast,  and  they 
carry  powerful  spy-glasses  so  as  to  spy  out  smug- 
glers and  vessels  in  distress.  They  are  very  kind- 
hearted  and  fond  of  children,  and,  I  believe,  espe- 
cially of  boys  dressed,  just  like  themselves,  in 
man-o'-war  costume.  The  coast- guardsman  has 
no  ship's  name  on  his  hat-ribbon,  but  simply  the 
words,  '-CO.^ST-GUARD."  Our  little  Jack  made 
friends  with  sorne  of  them,  and  one  day  the  sailors 
asked  his  papa  to  let  them  take  the  little  sailor  out 
to  sea  in  their  coast-guard  boat,  for  a  few  hours. 


to  board  a  cutter.  It  was  hard  to  decide  what  to 
do  about  it,  but  a  reluctant  consent  was  given,  and 
off  Jack  started  with  his  new-found  friends. 

The  guardsmen  had  a  fine  large  boat,  painted 
black  outside  and  oil-finished  inside,  with  hand- 
some brass  fittings.  They  placed  Jack  in  the 
stern,  giving  him  the  tiller-ropes  to  hold,  then  they 
shoved  off,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight,  the  sailors 
rowing  and  little  Jack  steering  as  composedly  and 
happily  as  if  he  actually  belonged  to  the  service. 

After  a  long  pull,  they  reached  the  cutter ;  and 
you  can  well  believe  that  the  crew  on  the  cutter 
were  surprised  to  find  such  a  young  coxswain  in 
the  guards'  boat. 

Many  kind  invitations  were  given  to  the  little 
sailor  to  come  on  board  and  make  the  cruise  of 
the  English  coast.  But  soon  the  business  of  the 
guards  with  the  cutter  was  over,  and,  the  transfers 
made,  the  boat  steered  back  for  Ventnor,  where 
all  arrived  safely  and  where  Jack  found  his  papa 
waiting  to  welcome  him  after  his  voyage. 

Jack  left  the  island  after  a  while  for  Southsea, 
which  is  a  part  of  Portsmouth,  a  celebrated  place 
for  English  ships  and  sailors.  A  fine  beach  and 
esplanade  extend  all  the  way  from  Southsea  to 
Portsmouth,  and  between  the  two  places  is  a  great 
common,  where  reviews  and  parades  take  place 
frequently.  Sometimes  thousands  of  soldiers 
parade  at  once  on  this  great  common.  It  makes 
a  fine  play-ground  for  boys,  and  every  afternoon 
you  will  find  large  crowds  of  them  enjoying  the 
games,  or  playing  on  the  beach  close  by. 

The  harbor  of  Portsmouth  is  always  full  of  ships, 
and  many  of  them  are  war-ships  and  school-ships 
for  young  sailors.  There  is  a  famous  dockyard 
where  war-ships  are  built  and  repaired,  and  where 
are  vast  stores  of  shot  and  shell  and  cannon  and 
arms  of  every  description.  In  the  channel  are  an- 
chored several  ships,  among  them  the  "Excellent," 
where  sailors  are  taught  all  kinds  of  gunnery,  and 
where  they  receive  their  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  firing.  Gun-boats  and  torpedo-boats  practice 
nearly  every  day,  in  the  lower  harbor,  at  targets 
floating  at  regular  distances.  Below  the  "  Excel- 
lent "  is  the  great  school-ship,  "  St.  Vincent,"  where 
young  English  sailors  learn  the  first  principles  of 
seamanship,  and  near  by  are  other  ships  used  as 
receiving-ships  for  sailors.  In  the  harbor  opposite 
the  dock-yards  are  anchored  two  old-fashioned  war- 
ships, the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  "  and  the  grand 
old  "Victory."    In  the  outer  harbor  are  usually 
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more  modern  wnr- ships  at  anchor,  Uke  the  "  Min- 
otaur," "Sultan,"  "Hercules,"  some  of  which 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  in  1882.  Very  often  great  white  troop- 
ships, like  the  "  Malabar,"  will  arrive  loaded  with 
soldiers  coming  home  from  the  distant  colonies. 

One  day,  while  we  were  at  Portsmouth,  Oucen 
Victoria  was  expected  to  arrive  from  France  in  her 
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beautiful  yacht,  the  "Victoria  and  Albert."  Large 
crowds  assembled  all  about  the  neighborhood  of 
the  dock-yard  where  the  Queen  was  to  land.  The 
ships  in  the  harbor  were  covered  with  flags  from 
the  water  at  the  bow  and  over  the  high  masts  to 
the  water  under  the  stern ;  this  is  called  "dressing 
ship."  The  yards  were  manned  with  sailors  stand- 
ing in  line,  and  every  one  seemed  anxious  to  make 


the  sight  as  beautiful  as  possible  for  the  beloved 
Ouccn.  The  crowds  waited  patiently  some  hours, 
and  at  last  the  signals  from  the  high  tower  of  the 
dock-yard  announced  the  approach  of  the  yacht. 
Slowly  the  "Victoria  and  Albert"  moved  to  the 
dock,  and  then  the  Oueen  stepped  on  shore,  under 
a  pavilion  of  flags.  An  address  was  read  to  her, 
and  then  she  entered  her  beautiful  railway-carriage 
and  started,  amid  cheers  from  the 
assembled  crowds,  for  Windsor 
Castle. 

Our  Jack  never  wearied  of  vis- 
iting ships  and  sailors,  and  our 
first  visit  in  Portsmouth  harbor 
we  decided  should  be  paid  to  the 
old  ship  "Victory."  How  many 
of  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas 
have  read  of  that  illustrious  naval 
commander.  Lord  Nelson,  and 
the  remarkable  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar ?  Very  many,  I  have  no 
doubt  ;  but  1  feel  quite  sure  that 
few  American  boys  have  visited 
Lord  Nelson's  flag-ship  in  that 
famous  battle,  the  glorious  old 
"  Victory,"  on  whose  deck  the 
gallant  admiral  received  his  death- 
wound,  October  21,  1805,  in  the 
Bay  of  Trafalgar.  The  '  •  Victory  " 
led  the  attack  against  the  com- 
bined navies  of  France  and  Spain. 
It  was  Lord  Nelson's  mightiest 
victory,  and  the  power  of  France 
on  the  ocean  was  destroyed.  The 
good  old  ship  still  presents  a  fine 
appearance,  and  looks  strong 
enough  for  another  sea-fight. 
Few  of  her  original  timbers  re- 
main, however.  The  "  X'ictory  " 
floats  high  out  of  water,  and  her 
ports,  from  which  the  cannon 
have  so  often  proclaimed  Eng- 
land's victories,  are  mostly  closed, 
and  the  few  guns  on  board  are 
used  only  for  firing  salutes.  TIic 
British  flag  still  waves  from  the 
mast  and  a  small  company  of 
'     sailors  guard  the  ship. 

After  coming  on  board,  an  es- 
cort is  provided.  Visitors  are  requested  to  register 
their  names  and  contribute  a  trifle  toward  paying 
for  this  escort  duty  by  the  crew,  whose  chief  em- 
ployment is  to  show  visitors  the  interesting  places 
on  board.  We  first  went  on  to  the  main-deck.  .A 
brass  plate  set  in  one  part  of  this  deck  is  inscribed, 
"Here  Nelson  fell."  Our  guide  said  that  "Lord 
Nelson  had  no  right  to  stand  near  this  spot,"  and 
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that  "he  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  men,  who 
shot  him  from  the  cross-trees";  but  we  did  not 
care  to  listen  to  such  a  story,  believing,  rather,  as 
indeed  is  the  truth,  that  Nelson  was  killed  by  the 
enemy.  His  showy  uniform  made  a  brilliant  tar- 
get for  their  riflemen  stationed  aloft. 

The  great  deck,  as  it  now  appears  without  a  sin- 
gle gun,  looked  lonely  enough,  and  we  descended, 
by  way  of  the  decks  between,  to  the  cock-pit,  where 
the  gallant  sailor  died.  It  is  a  damp,  gloomy,  and 
silent  place,  where,  on  that  eventful  day,  and  at  the 
close  of  Nelson's  greatest  battle,  the  great  chief  was 
tenderly  carried.  The  gallant  sailor  had  requested 
that  a  mantle  be  thrown  over  him,  so  that,  as  they 
passed  through  the  decks,  he  might  not  be  recog- 
nized, lest  his  crew  should  lose  heart  in  the  despe- 
rate struggle.  Around  him,  in  the  moment  of 
death  and  of  victory,  stood  a  few  of  his  faithful 
officers  waiting  for  his  spirit  to  take  its  flight.  It 
was  at  Southsea  that  the  hero  had  embarked  to 
fight  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  spot  is  now 
marked  by  one  of  the  "Victory's"  old  anchors; 
and  to  the  same  spot,  later,  came  the  returning 


boats  in  solemn  procession,  one  of  them  bearing 
the  remains  of  the  hero  of  Trafalgar.  What  a  con- 
trast !  England  can  well  afford  generous  honors  to 
such  a  naval  chief. 

Our  Jack  enjoyed  with  deep  interest  all  he  saw 
on  the  "  Victory,"  and  rowed  back  evidently  much 
impressed.  The  next  morning  he  came  into  his 
papa's  bedroom,  and  had  a  great  battle  on  the  bed 
with  his  sleepy  parent.  English  beds  are  very  high, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  frolic  Jack  fell  off  the  bed 
and  upon  the  floor,  with  a  heavy  thump.  Of  course. 
Papa  was  rather  afraid  that  the  little  fellow  might 
be  hurt,  but  Jack  scrambled  quickly  to  his  feet 
and  said : 

"Papa,  please  have  a  brass  plate  put  in  this 
floor  to  mark  the  spot  where  /  fell,  for  it  was  a 
hard  fall." 

Many  other  ships-of-war  our  little  six-year-old 
sailor  visited,  and  many  forts  he  built  under  the 
shadow  of  Southsea  Castle  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  these 
happy  days.  Grandpa's  seemed  the  best  place,  after 
all,  and  his  patriotism  still  insisted  that  "there  is 
no  place  like  America." 


LORD   nelson's    flag-ship,  THE  "VICTORY." 
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Chapter  III. 

GETTING  TO  RIGHTS. 

LL   that  the 
poets  from 
the  begin- 
ningof  time 
have  writ- 
ten about 
light,  could 
not  express 
my  joy  as  I 
saw  that  wel- 
come glim- 
mer  on  the 
left.  Be-fore  its 
advent   I  had 
been  awed  by 
the  tempest  as, 
benumbed  with 
cold  and  shivering 
in  my  wet  clothes,  I 
had  waited  —  a  prey 
to  many  terrible  fears  and  surmises ;  but  now  I 
cried : 

"  Cheer  up  ;  here  comes  a  light !  "  Then  in  my 
gladness  I  sliouted  the  greeting  that  everywhere 
hailed  Mr.  Jones : 

"  How  are  YOU,  JOHN  ?  " 

"  Guess  you  did  n't  know  what  had  become  of 
me  ?  "  was  the  reply. 

"  You  're  right.  Or  what  was  to  become  of  us, 
either.  Are  n't  we  nearly  home?  We  are  all  half 
frozen." 

"  Just  let  me  spy  round  a  bit  with  the  lantern,  and 
I  '11  soon  tell  you  everything."  He  bobbed  back 
and  forth  for  a  moment  or  two  like  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  Then  he  said:  "  Now  turn  sharp  to  the  left 
and  follow  the  light." 

A  great  hope  sprung  up  in  my  heart  and  I 
hushed  Winnie's  and  Bobsey's  crying  by  say- 
ing, "  Listen,  and  you  '11  soon  hear  some  good 
news." 

Our  wheels  crunched  tlirough  the  deep  snow 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  suddenly  I  saw  a 
gleam  of  ruddy  light  shining  from  the  window 
of  a  dwelling.    Then  Mr.  Jones  shouted  : 

"Whoa!  Light  down,  neighbors;  you 'i-e  at 
your  own  door." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  delighted  cries.  Merton 


half  tumbled  over  me  in  his  eagerness  to  get  out. 
A  door  opened,  and  out  poured  a  cheerful  glow. 
Oh  !  the  delicious  sense  of  safety  and  warmth 
given  by  that  open  door  ! 

I  caught  Mousie  in  my  arms,  floundered  knee- 
deep  through  the  snow,  and  placed  her  in  a  big 
rocking-chair.  Mr.  Jones  followed  with  Winnie, 
and  Merton  came  in  with  Bobsey  on  his  back. 
The  little  fellow  was  under  such  headway  in  crying 
that  he  could  n't  stop  at  once,  although  his  tears 
were  rapidly  giving  place  to  laughter.  I  rushed 
back  and  carried  in  my  wife,  and  then  said,  m  a 
voice  a  little  unsteady  from  deep  feeling: 

"  Welcome  home,  one  and  all  !  " 

Never  did  the  word  mean  more  to  a  half-frozen 
and  badly  frightened  family.  Safety,  warmth, 
and  comfort  were,  of  course,  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts,  but  as  wraps  were  taken  off  and  all 
gradually  thawed  out,  eager-eyed  curiosity  be- 
gan to  explore.  Taking  Mousie  on  my  lap  and 
chafing  her  hands,  I  answered  questions,  and  en- 
joyed to  the  full  the  exclamations  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  Jones  lingered  for  a  few  moments,  then  gave 
one  of  his  big  guffaws  by  way  of  preface,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  you  do  look  as  if  you  were  at  home  and 
meant  to  stay.  This  scene  makes  me  homesick ; 
so  I  '11  say  good-night,  and  I  '11  be  over  in  the 
mornin'.  There 's  some  lunch  on  the  table,  that 
my  wife  fixed  up  for  you.  I  must  go,  for  I  hear 
John  junior  callin'  me." 

His  only  response  to  our  profuse  thanks  was 
another  laugh,  which  the  wind  swept  away. 

"  Who  is  John  junior?  "  asked  Merton. 

'■  Mr.  Jones's  son,  a  boy  of  about  your  age,"  I 
replied.  "  He  was  here,  waiting  for  us  and  keeping 
the  fire  up.  When  we  arrived  he  came  out  and 
took  the  horses,  and  so  you  did  n't  sec  him.  He  '11 
make  a  good  playmate  for  you.  His  father  says 
'he's  a  fairish  boy  as  boys  go,'  and  that,  from 
John  Jones,  means  that  he 's  a  good  fellow." 

Oh,  what  a  happy  group  we  were,  as  we  gath- 
ered around  the  great,  open  fire,  which  I  piled 
high  with  wood  ! 

"  Do  vou  wish  to  look  around  a  little  ?  "  I  asked 
my  wife. 

'■  No,"  she  replied,  leaning  back  in  her  rocking- 
chair.  "  Let  me  take  this  in  first.  Oh,  Robert,  1 
have  such  a  sense  of  rest,  quiet,  comfort,  and//(W/t-- 
/;/i\f,f  that  I  simply  wish  to  sit  still  and  enjoy  it  all. 
The  howling  of  the  storm  only  makes  this  place 
seem  more  like  a  refuge,  and  1  'd  rather  hear  it  than 
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the  Daggetts  tramping  overhead  and  the  Ricketts^   wished  to  let  the  picture  sink  deeply  into  my  heart. 

children  crying  downstairs.    Oh,  is  n't  it  nice  to    At  last  my  wife  sprang  up  and  said : 

be  by  ourselves  in  this  quaint  old  room?    Turn       "  1 've  been  sentimental  long  enough.  You 're  not 


THE   COUNTRY    HOME    IN    WINTER.  ^<^j 


the  lamp  down,  Robert,  so 
that  we  may  see  the  fire-light 
flicker  over  everything.  Is 
n't  it  splendid  —  just  like  a 
picture  in  a  book  .■'  " 

"No  picture  m  a  book. 
Winifred, —  no  artist  could 
give  me  a  picture  that  would 
have  the  charm  of  this  one.  ' 
I  replied,  leaning  my  elbow 
on  the  end  of  the  mantel- 
piece and  looking  fondly 
down  on  the  little  ?roup.  My 
wife's  face  looked  girlish,  m 
the  ruddy  light :  Mousie 
gazed  into  the  fire  with  un- 
speakable content  and  de- 
clared she  was  "  too  happy 
to  think  of  taking  cold." 
Winnie  and  Bobsey  were  — 
sitting,  Turk  fashion,  on  the 
floor,  their  eyelids  slowly  - 
drooping.  The  long,  cold 
ride  had  quenched  even 
their  spirit,  for  after  running 
around  a  few  moments  they 
began  to  yield  to  drowsiness. 
IMerton,  with  a  boy's  ap- 
petite, was  casting  sundry 

wistful  glances  at  the  table  which  held  the  bountiful 
lunch,  of  which  roast  chicken  was  the  chief  feature. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  occasion  for  haste,  and  I 


of  muchaccountinthehouse,  Robert, "she  said, with 
one  of  her  brightest  looks  — "  1  must  see  to  things, 
or  Winnie  and  Bobsey  will  be  asleep  on  the  floor. 
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I  feci  a5  if  I  could  sit  here  till  morning  ;  but  1  '11 
come  back  after  the  children  are  in  bed.  Come, 
show  me  my  home,  or,  at  least,  enough  of  it  to  let 
me  see  where  we  are  to  sleep." 

"We  shall  have  to  camp  again  to-night,"  1 
answered.  "  IVIrs.  Jones  has  made  up  the  one  bed 
left  in  the  house,  and  you  and  Mousie  shall  have 
that.  We  '11  fix  Winnie  and  Bobsey  on  the  lounge  ; 
and  the  youngsters  can  sleep  in  their  clothes,  just 
as  soldiers  do.  Merton  and  I  will  doze  in  these 
chairs  before  the  fire.  To-morrow  night  we  can 
all  be  very  comfortable." 

I  took  the  lamp  and  led  the  way,  my  wife, 
Mousie,  and  Merton  following,  first  across  a  little 
hall,  from  whicli  one  stair-way  led  to  the  upper 
chambers  and  another  to  the  cellar.  Opening  a 
door  opposite  the  living-room,  I  showed  Winifred 
her  parlor.  It  looked  cozy  and  comfortable,  even 
now,  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones's  kind  offices. 
A  morning-glory  stove  gave  out  abundant  warmth 
and  a  ruddy  light  which  blended  genially  with  the 
red  colors  of  the  carpet. 

"  Oh,  how  pretty  I  can  make  this  room  look  !  " 
exclaimed  my  wife.  "  But  there 's  no  place  to 
sleep  here." 

"  Come  to  the  room  over  this,  warmed  by  a  pipe 
from  this  stove,"  said  1. 

"  Ah  !  this  is  capital  !  "  she  cried,  looking 
around  an  apartment  which  Mrs.  Jones  had  made 
comfortable.  "Was  n't  I  wise  when  1  decided  to 
come  home  ?  It 's  just  as  warm  as  toast.  Now  let 
the  wind  blow. —  Why,  I  don't  hear  it  any  more." 

"No,  the  gale  has  spent  itself.  But  see,  con- 
nected with  this  room  is  another,  for  Mousie  and 
Winnie.  By  leaving  open  the  door  between,  it  will 
be  warm  enough  for  them.  So,  you  see,  this  end  of 
the  house  can  be  heated  with  but  little  trouble  and 
expense.  The  open  fire  in  the  living-room  is  a 
luxury  that  we  can  afford,  since  there  is  plenty  of 
wood  on  the  place.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
hall  there  is  a  room  for  .Merton.  Now,  do  me  a 
favor:  don't  look,  or  talk,  or  think  any  more  to- 
night. It  has  been  a  long,  hard  day.  Indeed," 
looking  at  my  watch,  "it  is  already  to-morrow 
morning,  and  you  know  how  much  we  shall  have 
to  do.  Let  us  go  back  and  get  a  little  supper,  and 
then  take  all  the  rest  we  can." 

Winifred  yielded,  and  at  the  word  "supper," 
Bobsey  and  Winnie  were  awake  at  once.  Then 
we  knelt  around  our  hearth  and  made  it  an  altar 
to  God,  for  I  wished  the  children  never  to  forget 
our  need  of  His  fatherly  help  and  care. 

"Now  I  will  take  the  children  upstairs  to  bed, 
and  then  I  must  come  back,  for  I  cannot  leave 
this  wood  fire  just  yet,"  my  wife  remarked. 

She  soon  joined  me  at  the  hearth  again.  Mer- 
ton, meanwhile,  had  stretched   himself  on  the 


rag  carpet  with  his  overcoat  for  a  pillow,  and  was. 
in  dreamless  sleep.  My  wife's  eyes  were  full  of 
languor.  She  did  not  sit  down,  but  stood  beside 
me  for  a  moment.  Then,  laying  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  she  said  softly  : 

"  I  can't  give  you  any  new  theories  ro  such 
things,  but  I  will  try  to  make  you  all  happy  here." 

"Dear  little  wife,"  1  laughed,  "when  has 
woman  hit  upon  a  higher  or  better  wisdom  than 
that  of  making  all  happy  in  her  own  home?  And 
you  half  asleep,  too." 

"Then  1  '11  bid  you  good-night  at  once,  before 
I  say  something  stupid." 

Soon  the  old  house  was  quiet.  The  wind  had 
utterly  ceased.  I  opened  the  door  a  moment  and 
looked  on  the  white,  still  world  without.  The 
stars  glittered  frostily  through  rifts  in  the  clouds. 
Schunemunk  mountain  was  a  shadow  along  the 
western  horizon,  and  the  eastern  highlands  banked- 
up  and  blended  with  the  clouds. 

1  stole  silently  through  the  house.  There,  too, 
all  seemed  in  accord  with  nature.  The  life  of  a 
good  old  man  had  quietly  ceased  in  this  home  ; 
new,  hopeful  life  was  beginning.  Evil  is  every- 
where in  the  world,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
had  as  safe  a  nook  as  could  be  found. 

I  remember  little  that  followed  until  1  was 
startled  out  of  m.y  chair  by  a  loud  knocking.  The 
sunlight  was  streaming  in  at  the  window  and  John 
Jones's  voice  was  at  the  door. 

"  I  think  we  have  all  overslept,"  I  said,  as  I  ad- 
mitted him. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Every  wink  you 've  had  after 
such  a  day  as  yesterday  is  like  money  put  in  the 
bank.  But  the  sleighing  is  better  now  than  it  will  be 
later  on,"  he  said.  "  The  sun  '11  be  warm  by  noon, 
and  the  snow  '11  soon  be  slush.  Now 's  your  chance 
to  get  your  traps  up  in  a  hurry.  I  can  have  a  two- 
hoss  sled  ready  in  half  an  hour,  and,  if  you  say 
so,  I  can  hire  a  big  sleigh  of  a  neighbor,  and  we  '11 
have  everything  here  by  dinner-time.  After  you  're 
fixed  up  to  your  satisfaction,  you  wont  care  if  the 
bottom  does  fall  out  of  the  roads  for  a  time.  Well, 
you  have  had  to  rough  it ;  Merton  might  have 
come  and  staid  with  us." 

"  Oh,  I 'm  all  right,"  said  the  boy.  rubbing  his 
eyes  open  as  he  rose  from  the  floor,  at  the  same 
time  learning  from  stiff  joints  that  a  carpet  is  not 
a  mattress. 

"  Nothing  would  suit  me  better,  Mr.  Jones,  than 
your  plan  of  prompt  action,"  said  I.  "  I  'm  the 
luckiest  man  in  the  world  in  having  such  a  long- 
headed, fore-handed  neighbor  to  start  with.  I  know 
you  '11  make  a  good  bargain  for  the  other  team, 
and  before  1  sleep  to-night  I  wish  to  square  up  for 
everything.  I  mean,  at  least,  to  begin  business  in 
this  way  at  Maizeville." 
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"  Oh,  go  slow,  go  slow!"  said  Mr.  Jones.  "  The 
town  will  mob  \ou  if  they  find  you  have  ready 
money  in  March.  John  junior  will  be  over  in  a 
few  minutes,  with  a  pot  of  coffee  and  a  jug  of 
milk,  and  we  '11  be  off  sharp." 

There  was  a  patter  of  feet  overhead,  and  soon 
Bobsey  came  tearing  down,  half  wild  with  excite- 
ment over  the  novelty  of  everything.  He  started 
for  the  door  as  if  he  were  going  'lead  first  into  the 
snow.    I  caught  him,  and  said  ; 

"  Do  you  see  that  chair  ?  Well,  we  all  have  a 
busy  day  before  us.  You  can  help  a  good  deal, 
and  play  a  little ;  but  you  must  n't  hinder  and 
pester.  You  must  either  obey  orders  or  else  be 
put  under  arrest  and  tied  in  the  chair." 

To  go  into  the  chair  then  would  have  been 
torture  indeed,  and  the  little  fellow  sobered  down 
at  once. 

The  others  soon  joined  us,  eager  to  see  every- 
thing by  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  task  of  getting  settled.  We  had  scarcely 
come  together  before  John  junior  appeared  with 
the  chief  features  of  our  breakfast.  The  chil- 
dren scanned  this  probable  playmate  very  curi- 
ously, and  some  of  us  could  hardly  repress  a  smile 
at  his  appearance.  He  was  even  more  sandy  than 
his  father.  Indeed,  his  hair  and  eye-brows  were 
nearly  white,  butoutof  hisred  and  almost  full-moon 
face  his  mother's  black  eyes  twinkled  shrewdly. 
They  now  expressed  only  good-will  and  bashful- 
ness,  and  every  one  of  us  shook  hands  with  him  so 
cordially  that  his  boy's  heart  was  evidently  won. 

Merton,  to  break  the  ice  more  fully,  offered  to 
show  him  his  gun,  which  he  had  kept  within  reach 
ever  since  we  left  the  boat.  It  made  him  feel  more 
like  a  pioneer,  no  doubt.  As  he  took  it  from  its 
stout  cloth  cover,  I  saw  John  junior's  eyes  sparkle. 
Evidently  a  sympathetic  chord  was  touched.  He 
said  excitedly : 

"To-day  's  your  time  to  try  it.  A  rabbit  can't 
stir  without  leaving  his  tracks,  and  the  snow  is  so 
deep  and  soft  that  he  can't  get  away.  There 's 
lots  of  'em  right  on  your  own  place." 

"  O  Papa  !  "  cried  my  boy,  fairly  trembling  with 
eagerness,  "  can't  I  go?  " 

"  I  need  you  very  much  this  morning." 

"  But,  Papa,  others  will  be  out  before  me  and  I 
may  lose  my  chance  !  "  and  he  was  half  ready  to  cry. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "there  is  a  risk  of  that.  Well, 
yoH  shall  decide  in  this  case,"  I  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment. "  It  is  rarely  best  to  put  pleasure  before 
business  or  prudence.  If  you  go  out  into  the  snow 
with  those  boots,  you  will  spoil  them  and  very 
probably  take  a  severe  cold.  Yet  you  may  go  if 
you  will.  If  you  will  help  me  now,  we  can  be  back 
by  ten  o'clock,  and  1  will  get  you  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots  as  we  return." 


"  Will  there  be  any  chance  after  ten  o'clock  ?" 
he  asked  quickly. 

"  Well,"  said  John  junior,  in  his  matter-of-fact 
way,  "  that  depends.  As  your  pa  says,  there's  a 
risk." 

The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  the  moment. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  exclaimed  Merton  ;  "  I  may  never 
have  so  good  a  chance  again.  The  snow  will  melt 
soon,  and  there  may  not  be  anymore  till  next  win- 
ter. I  '11  tie  my  trousers  down  around  my  boots, 
and  I  '11  help  all  the  rest  of  the  day  after  I  get  back." 

'•  Very  well,"  I  said  quietly,  and  he  began  eat- 
ing his  breakfast  —  the  abundant  remains  of  our 
last  night's  lunch  —  very  rapidly,  while  John  junior 
started  off  to  get  his  gun. 

I  saw  that  Merton  was  ill  at  ease,  but  I  made  a 
sign  to  his  mother  not  to  interfere.  More  and 
more  slowly  he  finished  his  breakfast,  then  took 
his  gun  and  went  to  the  room  that  would  be  his, 
to  load  and  prepare.  At  last  he  came  down  and 
went  out  by  another  door,  evidently  not  wishing  to 
encounter  me.  John  junior  met  him,  and  the 
boys  were  starting,  when  John  senior  drove  into 
the  yard.    Then  I  heard  him  call  out  : 

"  John  junior,  come  here  for  a  minute  !  " 

The  boy  returned  slowly,  Merton  following. 

"  You  have  n't  said  anything  to  me  about  goin' 
off  with  that  gun,"  said  Mr.  Jones  severely. 

"Well,  Merton's  pa  said  he  might  go  if  he 
wanted  to,  and  I  had  to  go  along  to  show  him." 

"That  first  shot  was  n't  exactly  straight,  my 
young  friend  John,"  said  1.  "  I  told  Merton  that 
it  was  n't  best  to  put  pleasure  before  business,  but 
that  he  could  go  if  he  would.  I  wished  to  let  him 
choose  to  do  right  instead  of  making  him  do  right." 

"  Oho,  that 's  how  the  land  lies,  is  it  ?  "  said  John 
senior.  "  Well,  John  junior,  you  can  have  your 
choice  too.  You  may  go  right  on  with  your  gun, 
but  you  know  the  length  and  weight  of  that  strap 
at  home.  Now,  will  you  help  me,  or  will  you  go 
after  rabbits  ?  " 

The  boy  grinned  pleasantly  and  replied:  "If 
vou  had  said  I  could  n't  go,  I  would  n't ;  but  if 
it 's  choosin'  between  shootin'  rabbits  and  a  strap- 
pin'  afterward, —  come  along,  Merton  !  " 

"  Well,  go  along  then,"  chuckled  his  father. 
"  You 've  made  your  bargain  square,  and  I  '11  keep 
my  part  of  it." 

"Oh  —  pshaw  for  the  rabbits!  You  sha'n't 
have  any  strapping  on  my  account,"  cried  Merton  ; 
and  he  carried  his  gun  resolutely  to  his  room  and 
locked  the  door  on  it. 

John  junior  went  quietly  to  the  old  barn  and  put 
away  his  gun. 

"  Guess  I  '11  go  with  you.  Pa,"  he  said,  joining 
us. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  laughed  Mr.  Jones.    "It  was 
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rather  a  poor  bargain  you  made  for  yourself. 
Come,  now,  let 's  all  be  off  as  soon  as  possible. 
Neighbor  HoUins  down  the  road  will  join  us  as  we 
pass." 

"  Merton,"  I  said,  "see  if  there  is  n't  a  barrel 
of  apples  in  the  cellar.  If  you  find  one,  you  can 
fill  your  pockets." 

He  soon  returned  with  bulging  pockets  and  a 
smiling  face,  feeling  that  such  virtue  as  he  had 
shown  had  soon  brought  reward.  Ivly  wife  said 
that,  while  we  were  gone,  she  and  the  children 
would  explore  the  house  and  plan  how  to  arrange 
everything.    We  started  in  good  spirits. 

"  Here 's  where  you  thought  you  were  cast  away 
last  night,"  Mr.  Jones  remarked,  as  we  passed  out 
of  the  lane. 

The  contrast  made  by  a  few  short  hours  was 
indeed  wonderful.  Then,  in  dense  obscurity,  a 
tempest  had  howled  and  shrieked  about  us.  Now, 
in  the  unclouded  sunshine,  .a  gemmed  and  spark- 
ling world  suggested  beauty  everywhere. 

Merton  munched  his  apples,  but  his  eyes  were 
busy,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  impressed  by  winter 
scenery  such  as  he  had  never  before  looked  upon. 
Soon,  however,  he  and  John  junior  were  deep  in 
the  game  question,  and  I  noted  that  the  latter 
kept  a  sharp  lookout  along  the  roadside.  Before 
long,  while  passing  a  thicket,  he  shouted,  "  Tracks  ! 
tracks  !  "  and  floundered  out  into  the  snow,  Merton 
following. 

The  boy  truly  was  showing  good  woodcraft. 
Restraining  Merton,  he  cautiously  approached 
the  tracks,  which,  on  account  of  the  lightness  and 
depth  of  the  snow,  were  not  very  distinct. 

"He  can't  be  far  away,"  said  Junior,  excitedly. 
"  Don't  go  too  fast  till  I  see  which  way  he  was 
a-p'intin'.  We  don't  want  to  follow  the  tracks  back, 
but  for'ard.  See,  he  came  out  of  that  old  wall 
there,  he  went  to  these  bushes  and  nibbled  some 
twigs,  and  here  he  went,  —  here  he  went, —  here, — 
here, — yes,  he  went  into  the  wall  again  just  here. 
Now,  Merton,  watch  this  hole  while  I  jump  over 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  and  see  if  he  comes  out 
again.    If  he  makes  a  start,  grab  him." 

John  Jones  and  I  were  now  almost  as  excited  as 
the  boys,  and  Mr.  Hollins,  the  neighbor  who  was 
following  us,  was  standing  up  in  his  sleigh  to  see 
the  sport.  It  came  quickly.  As  if  by  some  in- 
stinct, the  rabbit  believed  Junior  to  be  the  most 
dangerous,  and  made  a  break  from  the  wall  almost 
at  Merton's  feet,  with  such  swiftness  and  power 
as  to  dash  by  him  like  a  shot.  The  first  force 
of  its  bound  ended,  it  was  caught  by  nature's  trap. — 
snow  too  deep  and  soft  to  admit  of  rapid  running. 

John  Jones  soon  proved  that  Junior  came  hon- 
estly by  his  passion  for  hunting.  In  a  moment  he 
was  floundering  through  the  bushes  with  his  son 


and  Merton.  In  such  pursuit  of  game  my  boy 
had  the  advantage,  for  he  was  as  agile  as  a  cat ; 
but  a  moment  or  two  elapsed  before  he  caught  up 
with  the  rabbit  and  threw  himself  upon  it,  then 
rose,  white  as  a  snow  man,  shouting  triumphantly 
and  holding  the  little  creature  aloft  by  its  hind  legs. 

"  Never  rate  Junior  for  hunting  again,"  I  said, 
laughingly,  to  Mr.  Jones.  "  He 's  only  a  chip  of 
the  old  block,  it  seems  !  " 

"  I  rather  guess  he  is,"  my  neighbor  acknowl- 
edged, with  a  grin.  "I  own  up  I  used  to  be 
pretty  hot  on  such  larkm'.  We  all  keep  forgettin' 
we  were  boys  once."  j<'' 

As  we  rode  on,  Merton  was  a  picture  of  exulta- 
tion, and  Junior  was  on  the  sharp  lookout  again. 
His  f;ithcr  turned  on  him  and  said,  "  Now,  look-a- 
here,  enough 's  as  good  as  a  feast.  1  '11  blindfold 
you  if  you  don't  let  the  tracks  alone.  Mrs.  Durham 
wants  her  things,  so  she  can  begin  to  live.  Get  up 
there  !  "  and  a  crack  of  the  whip  ended  all  further 
hopes  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  But  they  felt  well 
repaid  for  coming,  and  Merton  assured  Junior  that 
he  deserved  half  the  credit,  for  only  he  knew  how 
to  manage  the  hunt. 

Before  we  reached  the  landing  I  had  invested  a 
goodly  sum  in  four  pairs  of  rubber  boots,  for  I 
knew  how  hopeless  it  would  be  to  try  to  keep 
Winnie  and  Bobsey  indoors.  As  for  Mousie,  she 
would  have  to  be  prudent  until  the  ground  should 
become  dry  and  warm. 

There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  long  on  the  bring- 
ing home  of  our  effects  and  the  getting  to  rights. 
We  were  back  soon  after  ten,  and  found  that  Win- 
nie and  Bobsey,  having  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  house,  had  been  permitted  to  start  at  the 
frontdoor,  and,  with  an  old  fire-shovel  and  a  piece 
of  board,  had  well-nigh  completed  a  path  to  the 
well,  piling  up  the  snow  as  they  advanced,  so  that 
their  overshoes  were  a  sufficient  protection. 

After  we  had  carried  in  the  things,  I  interceded 
with  Mr.  Jones,  and  then  told  the  boys  that  they 
could  take  their  guns  and  be  absent  two  or  three 
hours  if  they  would  promise  to  help  faithfully  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

As  I  had  bought  at  the  Maizcville  landing  such 
provisions,  tools,  etc.,  as  I  should  need  immedi- 
ately, I  did  not  worry  because  the  fickle  March 
sky  was  clouding  up  again  with  the  promise  of 
rain.  A  heavy  down-pour  now  with  snow  upon 
the  ground,  would  cause  almost  a  flood,  but  I  felt 
that  we  could  shut  the  door  and  find  the  old  house 
a  very  comfortable  ark. 

"A  smart  warm  rain  would  be  just  the  best 
thing  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  as  he  helped  me 
carry  in  the  furniture  and  put  up  the  beds. 
"  It  would  take  the  snow  off.  Nat'rally  you  want 
to  get  out  on  the  bare  ground,  for  there 's  alwavs  a 
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lot  of  clearin'  up  to  be  done  in  the  spring ;  and  old  man 
Jamison  was  so  unwell  the  last  year  that  he  could  n't 
keep  things  up  to  the  mark." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  as  eager  to  get  to  work  out- 
doors as  the  bovs  were  to  so  after  rabbits.  1  believe  1 
shall  like  the  work :  but  that  is  not  the  question.  1 
did  not  come  to  the  country  to  amuse  myself,  like  so 
many  city  people.  I  don  t  blame  them.  I  wish  I  could 
afford  farming  for  fun.  I  came  to  earn  a  livine  for  mv 
wife  and  children,  and  I  am  anxious  to  be  about  it. 

I   11  noi  appeal  to  you  for 
anything  e.xcept  what 
t^^,  you  can  easily 

advice.  1  've 


Ti-v^incj    rl;)e  Gun- 


Tfje  cj--<^e  K^hbit 


only  had  a  city  training,  and  my  theories  about  farming  are  perhaps  calculated  to  make  you  smile. 
But  I 've  seen  enough  of  vou  in  these  few  days  to  feel  that  you  are  inclined  to  be  kind  and  neigh- 
borly, and  the  best  way  to  show  this  will  be  in  helping  me  to  good,  sound,  practical,  common-sense 
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advice.  But  you  must  n't  put  on  airs,  or  be  im- 
patient with  me.  Shrewd  as  you  arc,  I  could 
show  you  some  things  in  the  city." 

"  Oh  !  I 'd  be  a  sight  queerer  there  than  you 
here,"  said  Mr.  Jones.  "  I  see  your  point,  and  if 
you  '11  ask  my  advice,  I  '11  not  let  you  make  any 
blunders  I  would  n't  make  myself, —  though  p'r'aps 
that  is  not  saying  a  great  deal." 

By  this  time  everything  had  been  brought  in  and 
either  put  in  place  or  stowed  out  of  the  way  until 
my  wife  could  decide  where  and  how  she  would 
arrange  things. 

"  Now,"  I  concluded,  as  Mr.  Jones  drove  off, 
"  please  carry  out  our  agreement." 

He  gave  me  a  wink  and  jingled  away. 

Our  agreement  was  this :  first,  that  he  and  Mr. 
Hollins,  the  owner  of  the  other  team,  should  be 
paid  in  full  before  night ;  and  second,  that  Mrs. 
Jones  should  furnish  us  our  dinner,  in  which  the 
chief  dish  should  be  a  pot-pie  from  the  rabbit 
caught  by  Merton,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  should 
bring  everything  over  at  i  p.  M. 

My  wife  was  so  absorbed  in  unpacking  her  china, 
kitchen  utensils,  and  groceries,  that  she  was  un- 
aware of  the  flight  of  time ;  but  at  last  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

"  I  declare  it 's  dinner-time  !  " 

"  Not  quite  yet,"  I  said  ;  "  dinner  will  be  ready 
at  one  o'clock." 

"It  will?  Oh,  indeed!  Since  we  are  in  the 
country,  1  suppose  we  are  to  pick  up  what  we  can, 
as  the  birds  do.  Perhaps  you  intend  to  invite  us 
all  down  to  the  apple  barrel. " 

"  Certainly,  whenever  you  wish  to  go  ;  but  we  'II 
have  a  hot  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  and  a  game  din- 
ner into  the  bargain." 

"I 've  heard  the  boys'  guns  occasionally,  but  I 
haven't  seen  the  game,  and  it 's  after  twelve  now." 

"Papa  has  a  secret  —  a  surprise  for  us,"  cried 
Mousie.    "  I  can  see  it  in  his  eyes." 

"Now,  Robert,"  said  my  wife,  "I  know  what 
you 've  been  doing ;  you  have  asked  Mrs.  Jones  to 
furnish  a  dinner.  You  are  extravagant,  for  I  could 
have  picked  up  something  that  would  have  an- 
swered." 

"  No,  I 've  been  very  prudent  in  saving  your  time 
and  strength,  and  saving  these  is  sometimes  the 
best  economy  in  the  world,"  I  replied.  "  Mousie 
is  nearer  right.  The  dinner  is  a  secret,  and  it  has 
been  furnished  chiefly  by  one  of  the  family." 

"Well,  I  'm  too  busy  to  guess  riddles  to-day," 
my  wife  replied  ;  "  but  if  my  appetite  is  a  guide, 
it  is  nearly  time  we  had  your  secret." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamison  had  clung  to  their  old- 
fashioned  ways,  and  had  done  their  cooking  over 
the  open  fire,  using  the  swinging  crane,  which  is 
now  employed  chiefly  in  pictures.    This,  for  the 


sake  of  the  picture  it  made,  we  proposed  to  keep 
as  it  had  been  left,  although  at  times  it  might 
answer  some  more  prosaic  purpose. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  house  was  a  single 
room,  added  unknown  years  before,  and  designed 
to  be  a  bedchamber.  The  room  was  quite  large, 
having  windows  facing  the  east  and  south,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  light  and  cheerful,  as  a 
kitchen  ever  should  be,  especially  when  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  is  cook.  There  Mr.  Jones  and  I 
set  up  the  excellent  stove  that  I  brought  from  New 
York  —  one  to  which  my  wife  was  accustomed. 

"It  cheers  one  up  to  enter  a  kitchen  like  this," 
she  said. 

"  It  is  to  be  your  garden  for  a  time,  also,"  I  ex- 
plained to  Mousie.  "  By  this  last  window  I  shall 
soon  have  a  table  with  shallow  boxes  of  earth,  and 
in  them  you  can  plant  some  of  your  floiver-seeds. 
I  only  ask  that  I  may  ha\  e  two  of  the  boxes  for 
early  cabbages,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  etc.  You  and 
your  plants  can  take  a  sun-bath  every  morning 
until  it  is  warm  enough  to  go  out-of-doors;  and 
you  '11  find  the  plants  wont  die  here  as  they  did  in 
the  dark,  gas-poisoned  city  flat." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  grow  faster  and 
stronger  than  the  plants,"  cried  the  happy  child. 

Junior  and  Merton  now  appeared,  each  carrying 
a  rabbit.  My  boy's  face,  however,  was  clouded, 
and  he  said  a  little  despondingly  : 

"  I  can't  shoot  straight  —  missed  every  time,  and 
Junior  shot  'em  after  I  had  fired  and  missed." 

'•  Pshaw,"  cried  Junior,  "  Merton 's  got  to  learn 
to  take  a  quick,  steady  sight,  like  every  one  else ; 
he  gets  too  excited,  that 's  all." 

"  That 's  just  it,  my  boy,"  I  said.  "  You  shall 
go  down  by  the  creek,  Merton,  and  fire  at  a  mark  a 
few  times  every  day,  and  you  '11  soon  hit  it  every 
time.  Junior's  head  is  too  level  to  think  that  any- 
thing can  be  done  well  without  practice.  Now, 
Junior,"  I  added,  "run  over  home  and  help  your 
father  bring  us  our  dinner,  and  then  you  stay  and 
help  us  eat  it." 

Father  and  son  soon  appeared,  well  laden.  Win- 
nie and  Bobsey  came  in  ravenous  from  their  path- 
making,  and  all  agreed  that  we  had  already  grown 
one  vigorous  Maizeville  crop, —  an  appetite. 

The  pot-pie  was  exulted  over,  the  secret  of  its 
existence  explained,  and  we  all  congratulated  Mer- 
ton as  the  one  who  had  provided  our  first  country 
dinner. 

Before  the  meal  was  over  I  said,  seriously, 
"  Now,  boys,  there  must  be  no  more  hunti.ig  until 
I  find  out  about  the  game-laws.  They  should  be 
obeyed,  especially  by  sportsmen.  I  don't  think 
that  we  are  forbidden  to  kill  rabbits  on  our  own 
place  when  they  threaten  to  be  troublesome  ;  and 
the  hunt  this  morning  was  so  unexpected  that  I 
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did  not  think  of  the  law,  which  might  be  used  to 
make  us  trouble.  You  killed  the  other  rabbits  on 
this  place,  Junior  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  both  of 'em." 

"  Well,  hereafter  you  must  look  after  hawks  and 
other  enemies  of  poultr\'.  Especially  do  I  hope 
you  will  never  fire  at  our  useful  song-birds.  If 
boys  throughout  the  country  would  band  together 
to  protect  game  when  out  of  season,  they  would 
soon  have  fine  sport  in  the  autumn." 

In  the  afternoon  we  let  Winnie  and  Bobsey  ex- 
pend their  energy  in  making  paths  and  lanes  in 
every  direction  through  the  snow,  which  was  melt- 
ing rapidly  in  the  south  wind.  By  three  o'clock 
the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  when  darkness  set  in 
there  was  a  gurgling  sound  of  water  on  every  side. 
Our  crackling  fire  made  the  warmth  and  comfort 
within  seem  tenfold  more  cheery. 

A  hearty  supper,  prepared  in  our  own  kitchen, 
made  us  feel  that  our  home  machinery  had  fairly 
started,  and  we  knew  that  it  would  run  more  and 
more  smoothly.  March  was  keeping  up  its  bad  name 
for  storm  and  change.  The  wind  was  again  roar- 
ing, but  laden  now  with  rain,  and  in  gusty  sheets 
the  heavy  drops  dashed  against  the  windows.  Our 
old  ark  of  a  house,  however,  kept  us  dry  and  safe, 
although  it  rocked  a  little  in  the  blasts.  They  soon 
proved  a  lullaby  for  our  second  night  at  home. 

After  breakfast  the  following  morning,  with 
Merton,  Winnie,  and  Bobsey,  I  started  out  to  see 
if  any  damage  had  been  done.  The  sky  was  still 
clouded,  but  the  rain  had  ceased.  Our  rubber 
boots  served  us  well,  for  the  earth  was  like  an  over- 
full sponge,  while  down  every  little  incline  and 
hollow  a  stream  was  murmuring. 

The  old  barn  showed  the  need  for  many  nails 
to  be  driven  here  and  there,  and  no  little  repair- 
ing. That  done,  it  would  answer  very  well  for  corn- 
stalks and  other  coarse  fodder.  The  new  barn  had 
been  fairly  built,  and  the  interior  was  dry.  It  still 
contained  as  much  hay  as  would  be  needed  for  the 
keeping  of  a  horse  and  cow  until  the  new  crop 
should  be  harvested. 

"  Papa,"  cried  Winnie,  "where  is  the  chicken 
place  ? " 

"  That  is  one  of  the  questions  we  must  settle 
at  once  !  "  1  replied. 

The  new  barn  had  been  built  on  a  side  hill,  and 
it  had  an  ample  basement,  from  which  a  room 
extending  well  into  the  bank  had  been  partitioned. 
The  entrance  to  this  basement  faced  the  cast,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  was  a  window.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance  were  two  cow-stalls,  and  to  the  left 
was  an  open  space  half  full  of  mouldy  corn-stalks 
and  other  rubbish. 

"  See  here,  Winnie  and  Merton,"  I  said,  after  a 
little  examination,  "  I  think  wc  could  clear  out 


this  space  on  the  left,  partition  it  oft',  make  a  door, 
and  keep  the  chickens  here.  After  that  window  is 
w  ashed,  a  good  deal  of  sunlight  can  come  in.  I 've 
read  that  in  cold  weather  poultry  need  warmth  and 
light,  and  must  be  kept  dry.  We  can  soon  secure 
all  these  conditions  here.  Having  a  home  for  our- 
selves, suppose  we  first  set  to  work  to  make  a  home 
for  the  chickens." 

This  idea  delighted  Winnie  and  pleased  Merton 
almost  as  much  as  hunting  rabbits. 

"Now,"  I  resumed,  "we  will  go  to  the  house 
and  get  what  we  need  for  the  work." 

By  eleven  o'clock  we  had  the  basement  cleaned, 
and  Winnie  had  washed  the  windows.  Then  John 
Jones's  thin  figure  darkened  the  door-way,  and  he 
cried : 

"  Hello,  neighbor,  what  ye  driving  at  ?  " 

"  Look  around  and  see,  and  then  tell  us  where  to 
get  a  lot  of  chickens. " 

"Well,  I  declare  !"  said  Mr.  Jones.  "  How  you 
've  improved  things  !  You  're  not  goin'  to  scrub  the 
dirt  floor,  are  you  ?  This  looks  like  business — just 
the  place  for  chickens.  I  wonder  old  man  Jamison 
did  n't  keep  'cm  here  ;  but  he  did  n't  care  for  fowls. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  there  is  to  be  a  vandoo  next  week, 
and  there  's  a  lot  of  chickens  goin'  to  be  sold  at 
auction.  1  '11  bid  'em  in  for  you  if  they  're  a  good 
lot.  If  you,  a  city  chap,  was  to  bid,  some  straw- 
bidder  would  be  raisin'  the  price  for  you.  I  know 
what  they  're  worth,  and  everybody  there  '11  know 
I  do,  and  they  'II  try  no  sharp  games  with  me." 

"That  will  suit  me  exactly,  Mr.  Jones,"  I  replied. 

"  Have  you  looked  into  the  root-cellar?"  in- 
quired my  neighbor. 

"Yes;  we  opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  but 
it  was  as  dark  as  a  pocket." 

"  Well,  I  don't  b'lieve  in  matches  round  a  barn, 
but  it 's  damp  as  a  well  in  that  room.  I  '11  show 
you  something  "  ;  and  he  opened  the  door,  struck 
a  match,  and,  holding  it  aloft,  revealed  a  heap  of 
turnips,  another  of  carrots,  five  barrels  of  pota- 
toes and  three  of  apples.  The  children  pounced 
upon  the  last  with  appetites  sharpened  by  their 
morning's  work. 

"You  see."  resumed  Mr.  Jones,  "these  were 
here  when  old  man  Jamison  died.  You  can  have 
the  lot  at  a  low  figure  "  {which  he  named). 

"  I  '11  take  them,"  I  said,  promptly. 

"The  carrots  make  it  look  like  a  gold-mine," 
cried  Merton. 

"  You  're  wise  to  take  'em,"  continued  Mr.  Jones. 
' '  You  '11  have  to  get  a  cow  and  a  horse  soon,  and 
perhaps  I  can  pick  them  for  you  too,  at  the  van- 
doo. You  can  go  along,  and  if  anything  strikes 
your  fancy,  I  'II  bid  on  it." 

"  Oh,  Papa  !  "  cried  the  children  in  chorus,  "can 
we  go  with  you  to  the  vandoo  ?    But  what  is  it  ?  " 
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I  explained  that  a  "  vandoo,"  as  Mr.  Jones 
called  it,  was  a  "vendue,"  or  auction  sale  of  farm 
and  household  things,  and  I  added  :  "  Yes,  I  think 
you  can  go.  When  does  it  take  place,  Mr.  Jones  ?  " 

"  Next  Tuesday.  That 's  a  good  breed  of  pota- 
toes. Jamison  always  had  the  best  of  everything. 
They  '11  furnish  you  with  seed  and  supply  your  table 
till  new  ones  come.  1  should  n't  wonder,  too,  if 
you  could  sell  a  barrel  or  so  of  apples  at  a  rise." 

"I 've  found  a  market  for  them  already,"  said  I. 
"  Look  at  these  children,  and  I 'm  good  for  a  half  a 
barrel  myself  if  they  don't  decay  too  soon.  Where 
could  wc  find  better  or  cheaper  food  ?  All  the 
books  say  that  apples  are  fattening." 

"  That 's  true  of  man  and  beast,  if  the  books  do 
say  it.  They  '11  keep  in  this  cool,  dark  cellar 
longer  than  you 'd  think  —  longer  than  you  'II  let 
'em,  from  the  way  they  're  disappearin'.  I  guess 
/'//try  one." 

"  Certainly,"  I  said  ;  "  help  yourself." 

"This  is  the  kind  of  place  for  keeping  apples 
cool,"  he  remarked,  as  he  munched  the  fruit  with  a 
relish  ;  "  dark,  even  temperature.  Why,  they  're  as 
crisp  and  juicy  as  if  just  off  the  trees.  I  came  over 
to  make  a  suggestion.'  There 's  a  lot  of  sugar-maple 
trees  on  your  place,  down  by  the  brook.  Why  not 
tap  'em  and  set  a  couple  of  pots  bilin'  over  your 
open  fire  ?  You 'd  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
The  fire 'd  keep  you  warm  and  make  a  lot  of  sugar 
in  the  bargain.  I  reckon,  too,  the  children  would 
like  the  fun." 

They  were  already  shouting  over  the  idea,  but  I 
said,  dubiously : 

"  How  about  the  pails  to  catch  the  sap.'  " 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "I  've  thought  of  that. 
We 've  a  lot  of  spare  milk-pails  and  pans  that 
we  're  not  usin'.  Junior  understands  the  business, 
and,  as  we  're  not  very  busy,  he  can  help  you  and 
take  his  pay  in  sugar." 

The  subject  of  poultry  was  forgotten,  and  the 
children  scampered  off  to  the  house  to  tell  of  this 
new  project. 

Before  Mr.  Jones  and  I  left  the  basement  he 
said,  "You  don't  want  any  partition  here  at  pres- 
ent, only  a  few  perches  for  the  fowls.  There 's  a 
fairish  shed,  you  remember,  in  the  upper  barn- 
yard, and  when  it  is  not  very  cold  or  stormy,  the 
cow  will  do  well  enough  there  till  next  winter.  The 
weather  '11  be  grow'n'  milder  'most  every  day,  and 
in  rough  spells  you  can  put  her  in  here.  Chickens 
wont  do  her  any  harm.  Law  sakes !  When  the 
main  conditions  are  right,  what 's  the  use  of  ha\  in' 
everything  just  so?  It's  more  important  to  save 
your  time  and  strength  and  money.  You  '11  find 
enough  to  do  without  one  extra  stroke."  Thus 
John  Jones  fulfilled  his  office  of  mentor. 

I  restrained  the  children  until  after  dinner,  which 


my  wife  hastened.  By  that  time  Junior  was  on 
hand  with  a  small  wagon-load  of  pails  and  pans. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  I  wanted  you  to  help  me  this 
afternoon,"  my  wife  had  said.  But  seeing  the 
dismayed  look  on  the  children's  faces,  she  liad 
added,  "Well,  there 's  no  hurry,  I  suppose.  Wc 
are  comfortable,  and  we  shall  have  storm)'  da\s, 
when  you  can't  all  be  out  in  the  open  air." 

The  horse  was  put  in  the  barn,  for  he  would 
have  mired  in  the  long  spongy  lane  and  the 
meadow  which  we  must  cross.  So  we  decided  to 
run  the  light  wagon  down  by  hand. 

"  I  tapped  the  trees  last  year,  as  old  Mr,  Jamison 
didn't  care  about  doin'  it,"  said  the  boy,  "an'  I 
biled  the  pot  of  sap  down  in  the  grove ;  but  that 
was  slow,  cold  work.  I  saved  the  little  wooden 
troughs  I  used  last  year,  and  they  are  in  one  of  the 
pails.  I  brought  over  a  big  kettle,  too,  which 
mother  let  me  have,  and  if  we  can  keep  this  and 
yours  a-goin',  we  '11  soon  have  some  sugar." 

Away  we  went,  down  the  lane.  Junior  and  Mer- 
ton  in  the  shafts,  playing  horses.  I  pushed  in  some 
places  and  held  back  in  others,  while  Winnie 
and  Bobsey  picked  their  way  between  puddles  and 
quagmires.  The  snow  was  so  nearly  gone  that  it 
lay  only  on  northern  slopes.  We  had  heard  the 
deep  roar  of  the  Moodna  creek  all  the  morning, 
and  had  meant  to  go  and  see  it  right  after  break- 
fast; but  providing  a  chicken  home  had  proved  a 
greater  attraction  to  the  children  and  a  better  in- 
vestment of  time  for  me.  Now  from  the  top  of  the 
last  hill-side  wc  saw  a  great  flood  rushing  by,  with 
a  hoarse,  surging  noise. 

"  Winnie,  Bobsey,  if  you  go  near  that  water 
without  me,  you  march  straight  home,"  I  cried. 

They  promised  never  to  go,  but  I  thought  Bob- 
sey protested  a  little  too  much.  Away  we  went 
down  the  hill,  skirting  what  was  now  a  good-sized 
brook.  1  knew  the  trees,  from  a  previous  visit ; 
and  the  maple,  when  once  known,  can  be  picked 
out  anywhere,  so  genial,  mellow,  and  generous  an 
aspect  has  it,  even  when  leafless. 

The  roar  of  the  creek  and  the  gurgle  of  the 
brook  made  genuine  March  music,  and  the  chil- 
dren looked  and  acted  as  if  there  were  nothing  left 
to  be  desired ;  but  when  Junior  showed  them  a 
tree  that  appeared  to  be  growing  directly  out  of  a 
flat  rock,  they  expressed  a  wonder  which  no  town 
museum  could  have  excited. 

But  scenery,  and  even  rural  marvels,  could  not 
keep  their  attention  long.  All  were  intent  on  sap 
and  sugar,  and  Junior  was  speedily  at  work.  The 
moment  he  broke  the  brittle,  juicy  bark,  the  sap 
began  to  flow. 

As  fast  as  he  inserted  his  little  wooden  troughs 
into  the  trees,  we  placed  pails  and  pans  under  them 
and  began  harvesting  the  first  crop  from  our  farm. 
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This  was  rather  slow  work,  and  to  keep  Winnie 
and  Bobsey  busy  I  tokl  them  they  could  gather 
sticks  and  leaves,  pile  them  up  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock  on  a  dry  hill-side  and  we  would  have  a  fire. 
Meanwhile  I  picked  up  the  dead  branches  that 
strewed  the  ground,  and  with  my  axe  trimmed 
them  for  use  in  summer  when  only  a  quick  blaze 
would  be  needed  to  boil  the  supper  kettle.  To 
city-bred  eyes  wood  seemed  a  rare  luxury,  and 
although  there  was  enough  lying  about  to  supply 
us  for  a  year,  I  could  not  get  over  the  feeling  that 
it  must  all  be  cared  for. 

There  are  few  greater  delights  to  children  than 
that  of  building  a  fire  in  the  woods,  and  on  that 
■cloudy,  chilly  day  our  blaze  against  the  rock 
brought  solid  comfort  to  us  all,  even  though  the 
smoke  did  get  into  our  eyes.  Winnie  and  Bobsey, 
little  bundles  of  energy  that  they  were,  seemed 
unwearied  in  feeding  the  flames,  while  Merton 
sought  to  hide  his  excitement  by  imitating  Junior's 
stolid,  business-like  ways.  Finding  him  alone 
once,  I  said : 

"Merton,  don't  you  remember  saying  to  me 
once — '  I 'd  like  to  know  what  there  is  for  a  boy 
to  do  in  this  street  ? '  Don't  you  think  there 's 
something  for  a  boy  to  do  on  this  farm  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Papa  !  "  he  cried,  "  I 'm  just  trying  to  hold 
in  !  So  much  has  happened,  and  I 've  had  such  a 
good  time,  that  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  here  a 
month;  then,  again,  the  hours  pass  like  minutes. 
See,  the  sun  is  low  already." 

"  It 's  all  new  and  exciting  now,  Merton,  but 
there  will  be  long  hours, —  yes,  days  and  weeks, — 
when  you  '11  have  to  act  hke  a  man  and  do  the 
work  because  it  must  be  done." 

"  So  there  would  if  we  staid  in  town."  he  said. 

But  soon  I  decided  that  it  was  time  for  the 
younger  children  to  return,  for  I  meant  to  give 
my  wife  all  the  help  I  could  before  bed-time. 
We  first  hauled  the  wagon  back,  and  then  Merton 
said  he  would  bring  what  sap  had  been  caught. 
Junior  had  to  go  home  for  a  time  to  do  his  even- 
ing chores,  but  he  promised  to  return  before 
dark  and  help  carry  in  the  sap. 

"There'll  be  frost  to-night,  and  we'll  get  the 
biggest  run  in  the  morning,"  was  his  encouraging 
remark,  as  he  harnessed  up  and  made  ready  to 
depart. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  been  over  to  see  my  wife,  and 
they  bade  fair  to  become  good  friends.  I  set  to 
work  putting  things  in  better  shape  and  bringing 
in  a  good  pile  of  wood.  Merton  soon  appeared 
with  a  brimming  pail.  A  kettle  was  hung  on  the 
crane,  but  before  the  sap  was  placed  over  the  fire 
all  must  taste  it,  just  as  it  had  been  distilled  by 


nature.  And  all  were  quickly  satisfied.  Even 
Mousie  said  it  was  "too  watery,"  and  Winnie 
made  a  face  as  she  exclaimed,  "  I  declare,  Mer- 
ton, I  believe  you  filled  the  pail  from  the  brook!" 

"  Patience,  youngsters  ;  sap,  as  well  as  some 
other  things,  is  better  for  boiling  down." 

By  the  time  it  was  dark  we  had  both  the  kettles 
boiling  and  bubbling  over  the  fire,  and  fine  music 
they  made.  With  Junior  for  guest  we  greatly  en- 
joyed our  supper,  which  consisted  principally  of 
baked  apples  and  milk. 

When  the  meal  was  over.  Junior  went  out  on 
the  porch,  and  returned  with  a  mysterious  sack. 

"  Butternuts  !  "  he  ejaculated. 

Junior  was  winning  his  way  truly,  and  in  the 
children's  eyes  was  already  a  good  genius,  as  his 
father  was  in  mine. 

"O  Papa,"  was  the  general  cry,  "can't  we 
crack  them  on  the  hearth  ?  " 

"But  you'll  singe  your  very  eyebrows  off,"  I 
said. 

"Mine  are  so  white,  'twould  n't  matter,"  said 
Junior;  "  nobody 'd  miss  'em.  Give  me  a  ham- 
mer, and  I  '11  keep  you  goin'." 

And  so  he  did,  on  one  of  the  stones  of  the  hearth, 
with  such  a  lively  rat-tat-snap  !  that  it  seemed  a 
regular  rhythm. 

"  I 've  cracked  well-nigh  on  to  fifty  bushel  in  my 
life,  I  guess,"  he  explained,  in  answer  to  our  wonder 
at  his  skill. 

And  so  the  evening  passed  around  the  genial 
old  fire-place,  and  before  the  children  retired  they 
smacked  their  lips  over  syrup  sweet  enough  to 
satisfy  them. 

The  following  morning — Saturday  —  I  vibrated 
between  the  sugar-camp  and  the  barn  and  other 
out-buildings,  giving,  however,  most  of  the  time 
to  the  help  of  my  wife  in  getting  the  house  more 
to  her  mind  and  in  planning  some  work  that 
would  require  a  brief  visit  from  a  carpenter,  for  I 
felt  that  I  must  soon  bestow  nearly  all  my  atten- 
tion on  the  outdoor  work.  I  managed  to  keep 
Bobsey  under  my  eye  for  the  most  of  the  time,  but 
in  the  afternoon  I  left  him  for  a  few  moments  only 
at  the  sugar-bush  while  I  carried  up  some  sap.  A 
man  called  to  see  me  on  business  and  I  was  detained. 
Knowing  the  little  fellow's  proneness  to  mischief 
and  forgetfulness  of  all  commands,  I  at  last  hast- 
ened back,  with  a  half-guilty,  half-worried  feeling. 

I  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  just  in  time  to 
see  him  throw  a  stick  into  the  creek,  lose  his  bal- 
ance, and  fall  in. 

With  a  terrified  call,  his  own  cry  forming  a  faint 
echo,  1  sprang  forward  frantically,  but  the  swift 
current  caught  and  bore  him  away. 


(  To  be  continued.  ) 
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ZENOBIA 


Many  and  many  miles  and  many  days' journey 
toward  the  rising  sun,  over  seas  and  mountains  and 
deserts, —  farther  to  the  east  than  Rome,  or  Con- 
stantinople, or  even  Jerusalem  and  old  Damascus, 
—  stand  the  ruins  of  a  once  mighty  city,  scattered 
over  a  mountain-walled  oasis  of  the  great  Syrian 
desert,  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
just  across  the  northern  border  of  Arabia.  Look 
for  it  in  your  geographies.    It  is  known  as  Pal- 
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myra.  To-day  the  jackal  prowls  through  its  de- 
serted streets  and  the  lizard  suns  himself  on  its 
fallen  columns,  while  thirty  or  forty  miserable  Ara- 
bian huts  huddle  together  in  a  small  corner  of 
what  was  once  the  great  court-yard  of  the  mag- 
nificent Temple  of  the  Sun. 

And  yet,  sixteen  centuries  ago,  Palmyra,  or 
Tadmor  as  it  was  originally  called,  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.    Nature  and 
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art  combined  to  make  it  glorious.  Like  a  glitter- 
ing mirage  out  of  the  sand-swept  desert  arose  its 
palaces  and  tetnples  and  grandly  sculptured  arch- 
ways ;  aqueducts  and  monuments  and  gleaming  por- 
ticoes ;  countless  groves  of  palm-trees  and  gardens 
full  of  verdure  ;  wells  and  fountains;  market  and 
circus ;  broad  streets  stretching  away  to  the  city 
gates  and  lined  on  either  side  with  magnificent 
colonnades  of  rose-colored  marble.  Such  was  Pal- 
myra in  the  year  of  our  Lord  250,  when,  in  the 
soft  Syrian  month  of  Nisan,  or  April,  in  an  open 
portico  in  the  great  colonnade  and  screened  from 
the  sun  by  gayly  colored  awnings,  two  young  peo- 
ple—  a  boy  of  sixteen  and  a  girl  of  twelve  —  looked 
down  upon  the  beautiful  Street  of  the  Thousand 
Columns,  as  lined  with  bazaars  and  thronged  with 
merchants  it  stretched  from  the  wonderful  Temple 
of  the  Sun  to  the  triple  Gate-way  of  the  Sepulchre, 
nearly  a  mile  away. 

Both  were  handsome  and  healthy  —  true  children 
of  old  Tadmor,  that  glittering,  fairy-like  city  which, 
Arabian  legends  say,  was  built  by  the  genii  for  the 
great  King  Solomon  ages  and  ages  ago.  Mid- 
way between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates 
it  was  the  meeting-place  for  the  caravans  from  the 
east  and  the  wagon  trains  froin  the  west,  and  it  had 
thus  become  a  city  of  merchant  princes,  a  wealthy 
commercial  republic,  like  Florence  and  Venice  in 
the  middle  ages  —  the  common  toll-gate  for  both 
the  East  and  West. 

But,  though  a  tributary  colony  of  Rome,  it 
was  so  remote  a  dependency  of  that  mighty  mis- 
tress of  the  world  that  the  yoke  of  vassalage  was  but 
carelessly  worn  and  lightly  felt.  The  great  mer- 
chants and  chiefs  of  caravans  who  composed  its 
senate  and  directed  its  affairs,  and  whose  glittering 
statues  lined  the  sculptured  cornice  of  its  marble 
colonnades,  had  more  power  and  influence  than  the 
far-off  Emperor  at  Rome,  and  but  small  heed  was 
paid  to  the  slender  garrison  that  acted  as  guard  of 
honor  to  the  strategi  or  special  officers  who  held  the 
colony  for  Rome  and  received  its  yearly  tribute. 
And  yet  so  strong  a  force  was  Rome  in  the  world 
that  even  this  free-tempered  desert  city  had  gradu- 
ally become  Romanized  in  manners  as  in  name,  so 
that  Tadmor  had  become  first  Adrianapolis  and 
then  Palmyra.  And  this  influence  had  touched 
even  those  children  in  the  portico.  For  their  com- 
mon ancestor — a  wealthy  merchant  of  a  century 
before  —  had  secured  honor  and  rank  from  the  Em- 
peror Septimus  Severus  —  the  man  who  "  walled 
in"  England,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "he 
never  performed  an  act  of  humanity  or  forgave  a 
fault."  Becoming,  by  the  Emperor's  grace,  a 
Roman  citizen,  this  merchant  of  Palmyra,  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  of  the  time,  took  the  name  of  his 
royal  patron  as  that  of  his  own   "fahdh,"  or 


family,  and  the  father  of  young  Odhainat  in  the 
portico,  as  was  Odhainat  himself,  was  known  as 
Septimus  Odtenathus,  while  the  young  girl  found 
her  Arabic  name  of  Bath  Zabbai,  Latinized  into 
that  of  Septima  Zenobia.  , 

But  as,  thinking  nothing  of  all  this,  they  looked 
lazily  on  the  throng  below,  a  sudden  exclamation 
from  the  lad  caused  his  companion  to  raise  her 
flashing  black  eyes  inquiringly  to  his  face. 

"What  troubleth  thee,  my  Odhainat?"  she 
asked. 

"  There,  there  ;  look  there,  Bath  Zabbai  !  "  re- 
plied the  boy  excitedly;  "coming  through  the 
Damascus  arch,  and  we  thought  him  to  be  in 
Emesa." 

The  girl's  glance  followed  his  guiding  finger,  but 
even  as  she  looked  a  clear  trumpet  peal  rose  above 
the  din  of  the  city,  while  from  beneath  a  sculptured 
archway  that  spanned  a  colonnaded  cross-street  the 
bright  April  sun  gleamed  down  upon  the  standard 
of  Rome  with  its  eagle  crest  and  its  S.  P.  O. 
R.  design  beneath.  There  is  a  second  trumpet 
peal,  and  swinging  into  the  great  Street  of  the 
Thousand  Columns,  at  the  head  of  his  light-armed 
legionaries,  rides  the  centurion  Rufinus,  lately  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  tribune  of  one  of  the  chief 
Roman  cohorts  in  Syria.  His  coming,  as  Od- 
hainat and  even  the  young  Bath  Zabbai  knew, 
meant  a  stricter  supervision  of  the  city,  a  re-en- 
forcement of  its  garrison,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
mastership  of  Rome  over  this  far  eastern  prov- 
ince on  the  Persian  frontier. 

"  But  why  should  the  coming  of  the  Roman  so 
trouble  you,  my  Odhainat?"  she  asked.  "We 
are  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  that  we  should  fear 
his  wrath,  but  free  Pahnyreans  who  bend  the  knee 
neither  to  Roman  nor  Persian  masters." 

"  Who  av'/Zbend  the  knee  no  longer,  be  it  never 
so  little,  my  cousin,"  exclaimed  the  lad  hotly,  "  as 
this  very  day  would  have  shown  had  not  this  crafty 
Rufinus  —  may  great  Solomon's  genii  dash  him  in 
the  sea  ! — come  with  his  cohort  to  mar  our  meas- 
ures !  Yet  see  —  who  cometh  now?"  he  cried; 
and  at  once  the  attention  of  the  young  people  was 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction  as  they  saw, 
streaming  out  of  the  great  fortress-like  court-yard 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  another  hurrying  throng. 

Then  young  Odhainat  gave  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  See,  Bath  Zabbai;  they  come,  they  come  !  " 
he  cried.  "  It  is  my  father,  Odhainat  the  esarkos,* 
with  all  the  leaders  and  bowmen  and  spearmen 
of  our  fahdh  armed  and  in  readiness.  This  day 
will  we  fling  off  the  Roman  yoke  and  become  the 
true  and  unconquered  lords  of  Palmyra.  And  I, 
too,  must  join  them,"  he  added. 

But  the  young  girl  detained  him.  "  Wait, 
cousin,"  she  said  ;  "  watch  and  wait.    Our  fahdh 


*  The  "  head-man,"  or  chief  of  the  "  fahdh  "  or  family. 
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will  scarce  attempt  so  brave  a  deed  to-day,  with 
these  new  Roman  soldiers  in  our  gates.  That 
were  scarcely  wise." 

But  the  boy  broke  out  again.  "  So  ;  they  have 
seen  each  other,"  he  said;  "  both  sides  are  press- 
ing on  !  " 

"  True  ;  and  they  will  meet  under  this  very  por- 
tico." said  Bath  Zabbai,  and  moved  both  by  inter- 
est and  desire  this  dark-eyed  Syrian  girl,  to  whom 
fear  was  never  known,  standing  by  her  cousin's 
side,  looked  down  upon  the  tossing  sea  of  spears 
and  lances  and  glittering  shields  and  helmets  that 
swayed  and  surged  in  the  street  below. 

"  So,  Odsnathus  !  "  said  Rufinus,  the  tribune, 
reining  in  his  horse  and  speaking  in  harsh  and 
commanding  tones,  "What  meaneth  this  array  of 
armed  followers  ? " 

"  Are  the  movements  of  Septimus  Odaenathus, 
the  head-man,  of  such  importance  to  the  noble 
tribune  that  he  must  needs  question  a  free  mer- 
chant of  Palmyra  as  to  the  number  and  manner 
of  his  servants? "  asked  Odaenathus  haughtily. 

"  Dog  of  a  Palmyrean  ;  slave  of  a  camel-driver !  " 
said  the  Roman  angrily,  "  trifle  not  with  me. 
Were  you  ten  times  the  free  merchant  you  claim 
you  should  not  thus  reply.  Free,  forsooth  !  None 
are  free  but  Romans." 

"  Have  a  care,  O  Rufinus,"  said  the  Palmyrean 
boldly,  "choose  wiser  words  if  you  would  have 
peaceful  ways.  Palmyra  brooks  no  such  slander 
of  her  foremost  men." 

"  And  Rome  brooks  no  such  men  as  you,  traitor," 
said  Rufinus.  "  Ay,  traitor,  I  say  !  "  he  repeated, 
as  Odsenathus  started  at  the  word.  "  Think  not  to 
hide  your  plots  to  overthrow  the  Roman  power  in 
your  city  and  hand  the  rule  to  the  base  Sapor  of 
Persia.  Everything  is  known  to  our  great  father 
the  Emperor,  and  thus  doth  he  reckon  with 
traitors.  Macrinus,  strike !  "  and  at  his  word  the 
short  Gallic  sword  in  the  ready  hand  of  the  big 
German  foot-soldier  went  straight  to  its  mark  and 
Odffinathus,  the  "  head-man  "  of  Palmyra,  lay  dead 
in  the  Street  of  the  Thousand  Columns. 

So  sudden  and  so  unexpected  was  the  blow  that 
the  Palmyreans  stood  as  if  stunned,  unable  to  com- 
prehend what  had  happened.  But  the  Roman 
was  swift  to  act. 

"Sound,  trumpets!  Down,  pikes!"  he  cried, 
and  as  the  trumpet-peal  rose  loud  and  clear,  fresh 
legionaries  came  hurrying  through  the  Damascus 
arch,  and  the  piliiui*  and  spatha  of  Rome  bore 
back  the  bowmen  and  lancers  of  Palmyra. 

But,  before  the  lowered  pikes  could  fully  dis- 
perse the  crowd,  the  throng  parted  and  through 

*  The  pilitin  was  the  Roman  pike,  and  the  spatha  the  long  single- 
t  The  large  central  "  living-room  "  of  a  Roman  palace. 
\  The  Palmyreans  built  great  tower-tombs,  beautiful  in  architecturt 
looking  the  old  city.    These  they  called  their  "long  homes,"  and  yoi 


the  swaying  mob  there  burst  a  lithe  and  flying  fig- 
ure—  a  brown-skinned  maid  of  twelve  with  stream- 
ing hair,  loose  robe,  and  angry,  flashing  eyes. 
Right  under  the  lowered  pikes  she  darted  and, 
all  flushed  and  panting,  defiantly  faced  the  aston- 
ished Rufinus.  Close  behind  her  came  an  equally 
excited  lad  who,  when  he  saw  the  stricken  body 
of  his  father  on  the  marble  street,  flung  himself 
weeping  upon  it.  But  Bath  Zabbai's  eyes  flashed 
still  more  angrily : 

"Assassin,  murderer!"  she  cried;  "you  have 
slain  my  kinsman  and  Odhainat's  father.  How 
dare  you  ;  how  dare  you  !  "  she  repeated  vehe- 
mently, and  then,  flushing  with  deeper  scorn,  she 
added,  "  Roman,  I  hate  you  !  Would  that  I  were  a 
man.    Then  should  all  Palmyra  know  how  " 

"  Scourge  these  children  home,"  broke  in  the 
stern  Rufinus,  "  or  fetch  them  by  the  ears  to  their 
nurses  and  their  toys.  Let  the  boys  and  girls  of  Pal- 
myra beware  how  they  mingle  in  the  matters  of 
their  elders,  or  in  the  plots  of  their  fathers.  Men 
of  Palmyra,  you  who  to-day  have  dared  to  think  of 
rebellion,  look  on  your  leader  here  and  know  how 
Rome  deals  with  traitors.  But,  because  the  mer- 
chant Odaenathus  bore  a  Roman  name,  and  was 
of  Roman  rank — ho,  soldiers!  bear  him  to  his 
house,  and  let  Palmyra  pay  such  honor  as  befits 
his  name  and  station." 

The  struggling  children  were  half  led,  half  car- 
ried into  the  sculptured  atrium  \  of  the  palace  of 
Odaenathus  which,  embowered  in  palms  and  vines 
and  U'Onderful  Eastern  plants,  stood  back  from  the 
marble  colonnade  on  the  Street  of  the  Thousand 
Columns.  And  when  in  that  same  atrium  the 
body  of  the  dead  merchant  lay  embalmed  and 
draped  for  its  "  long  home,"t  there,  kneeling  by 
the  stricken  form  of  the  murdered  father  and  kins- 
man, and  with  uplifted  hand,  after  the  vindictive 
manner  of  these  fierce  old  days  of  blood,  Odsena- 
thus  and  Zenobia  swore  eternal  hatred  to  Rome. 

But  how  could  a  fatherless  boy  and  girl,  away 
off  on  the  edge  of  an  Arabian  desert,  hope  to  resist 
successfully  the  mighty  power  of  Imperial  Rome  ? 
The  story  of  their  lives  w-ill  tell. 

If  there  are  some  people  who  are  patriots,  there 
are  others  who  are  poltroons,  and  such  a  one  was 
Hairan,  the  elder  brother  of  young  Odhainat, 
when,  succeeding  to  his  dead  father's  wealth  and 
power,  he  thought  less  of  Roman  tyranny  than  of 
Roman  gold. 

"Revenge  ourselves  on  their  purses,  my  brother, 
and  not  on  their  pikes,"  he  said.  'T  is  easier  and 
more  profitable  to  sap  the  Roman's  gold  than  to 
shed  the  Roman's  blood." 

edged  Roman  swnrd. 

J  and  adornment,  the  ruins  of  which  still  st.and  on  the  hill  slopes  over- 
1  v:ill  find  the  word  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Ecclesiastes  xii.,  5. 
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But  this  submission  to  Rome  only  angered 
Odhainat,  and  to  such  a  conflict  of  opinion  did  it 
lead  that  at  last  Hairan  drove  his  younger  brother 
from  the  home  of  his  fathers,  and  the  lad,  "  an 
Esau  among  the  Jacobs  of  Tadmor,"  so  the  record 
tells  us,  spent  his  youth  amid  the  roving  Bedaween 
of  the  Arabian  deserts  and  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Armenian  hills,  waiting  his  time. 

But,  though  a  homeless  exile,  the  dark-eyed 


her  mingled  Arabic  and  Egyptian  blood, — for  she 
could  trace  her  ancestry  back  to  the  free  chiefs  of 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  to  the  dauntless  Cleopatra 
of  Egypt, —  she  loved  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
and  in  the  plains  and  mountains  beyond  the  city 
she  learned  to  ride  and  hunt  with  all  the  skill  and 
daring  of  a  young  Diana. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  Em- 
peror Valerian  sent  an  embassy  from  Rome  to 


zenobia's  defiance  ok  the  ko-man  tribune  in  the  street  of  the  thousand  columns. 


Bath  Zabbai  did  not  forget  him.    In  the  palace  of  Ctesiphon,  bearing  a  message  to  the  Great  King, 

another  kinsman,  Septimus  Worod,  the  "  lord  of  as  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  was  called,  the 

the  markets,"  she  gave  herself  up  to  careful  study,  embassy  halted  in  Palmyra,  and  Septimus  Hairan, 

and  hoped  for  the  day  of  Palmyra's  freedom.    As  now  the  head-man  of  the  city,  ordered,  "in  the 

rich  in  powers  of  mind  as  in  the  graces  of  form  name  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Palmyra,"  a 

and  face,  she  soon  became  a  wonderful  scholar  for  grand  vena/io,  or  wild  beast  hunt,  in  the  circus 

those  distant  days  —  mistress  of  four  languages :  near  the  Street  of  the  Thousand  Columns,  in 

Coptic,  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Greek,  while  the  fiery  honor  of  his  Roman  guests.    And  he  dispatched 

temper  of  the  girl  grew  into  the  nobler  ambitions  his  kinsman  Septimus  Zabbai,  the  soldier,  to  the 

of  the  maiden.    But  above  all  things,  as  became  Armenian  hills  to  superintend  the  capture  and 
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delivery  of  the  wild  game  needed  for  the  hunt. 
With  a  great  following  of  slaves  and  huntsmen, 
Zabbai  the  soldier  departed,  and  with  him  went  his 
niece,  Bath  Zabbai,  orZenobia,  nowafearless  young 
huntress  of  fifteen.  Space  will  not  permit  to  tell 
of  the  wonders  and  excitement  of  that  wild  beast 
hunt  —  a  hunt  in  which  none  must  be  killed  but 
all  must  be  captured  without  mar  or  wound.  Such 
a  trapping  of  wolves  and  bears  and  buffaloes  was 
there,  such  a  setting  of  nets  and  pitfalls  for  the 
mountain  lion  and  the  Syrian  leopard,  while  the 
Arab  hunters  beat,  and  drove,  and  shouted,  or  lay 
in  wait  with  net  and  blunted  lance,  that  it  was  rare 
sport  to  the  fearless  Zenobia,  who  rode  her  fleet 
Arabian  horse  at  the  very  head  of  the  chase,  and, 
with  quick  eye  and  practiced  hand,  helped  largely 
to  swell  the  trophies  of  the  hunt.  What  girl  of 
to-day,  whom  even  the  pretty  little  jumping-mouse 
of  Syria  would  scare  out  of  her  wits,  could  be 
tempted  to  witness  such  a  scene  ?  And  yet  this 
young  Palmyrean  girl  loved  nothing  better  than 
the  chase,  and  the  records  tell  us  that  she  was  a 
"  passionate  hunter  "  and  that  "  she  pursued  with 
ardor  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert "  and  thought 
nothing  of  fatigue  or  peril. 

So,  through  dense  Armenian  forests  and  along 
rugged  mountain  paths,  down  rock-strewn  hill- 
slopes  and  in  green,  low-lying  valleys,  the  chase 
swept  on  :  and  one  day,  in  one  of  the  pleasant 
glades  which,  half-sun  and  half-shadow,  stretch 
away  to  the  Lebanon  hills,  young  Bath  Zabbai 
suddenly  reined  in  her  horse  in  full  view  of  one  of  the 
typical  hunting  scenes  of  those  old  days.  A  young 
Arabian  hunter  had  enticed  a  big  mountain  lion 
into  one  of  the  strong-meshed  nets  of  stout  palm 
fibers,  then  used  for  such  purposes.  His  trained 
leopard  or  cheetah  had  drawn  the  beast  from  his 
lair,  and  by  cunning  devices  had  led  him  on  until 
the  unfortunate  lion  was  half-entrapped.  Just 
then,  with  a  sudden  swoop,  a  great  golden  eagle 
dashed  down  upon  the  preoccupied  cheetah,  and 
buried  his  talons  in  the  leopard's  head.  But  the 
weight  of  his  victim  was  more  than  he  had 
Ijargained  for ;  the  cheetah  with  a  quick  upward 
dash  dislodged  one  of  the  great  bird's  talons, 
and,  turning  as  quickly,  caught  the  disengaged  leg 
in  his  sharp  teeth.  At  that  instant  the  lion, 
springing  at  the  struggling  pair,  started  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  net  which,  falling  upon  the  group,  held 
all  three  prisoners.  The  eagle  and  lion  thus  en- 
snared sought  to  release  themselves,  but  only  en- 
snared themselves  the  more,  while  the  cunning  chee- 
tah, versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  hunter's  net, 
crept  out  from  beneath  the  meshes  as  his  master 
raised  them  slightly,  and  with  bleeding  head 
crawled  to  him  for  praise  and  relief. 

Then  the  girl,  flushed  with  delight  at  this  double 


capture,  galloped  to  the  spot,  and  in  that  instant 
she  recognized  in  the  successful  hunter  her  cousin 
the  exile. 

"  Well  snared,  my  Odhainat,"  she  said,  as,  the 
first  exclamation  of  surprise  over,  she  stood  be- 
side the  brown-faced  and  sturdy  young  hunter. 
"The  Palmyrean  leopard  hath  bravely  trapped 
both  the  Roman  eagle  and  the  Persian  lion.  See, 
is  it  not  an  omen  from  the  gods  ?  Face  valor  with 
valor  and  craft  with  craft,  O  Odhainat !  Have  you 
forgotten  the  vow  in  your  father's  palace  full  three 
years  ago  ?  " 

Forgotten  it  ?  Not  he.  And  then  he  told  Bath 
Zabbai  how  in  all  his  wanderings  he  had  kept 
their  vow  in  mind,  and  with  that,  too,  her  other 
words  of  counsel,  "  Watch  and  Wait."  He  told 
her  that,  far  and  wide,  he  was  known  to  all  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert  and  the  Armenians  of  the  hills, 
and  how,  from  sheikh  to  camel-boy,  the  tribes  were 
ready  to  join  with  Palmyra  against  both  Rome 
and  Persia. 

"  Your  time  will  indeed  come,  my  Odhainat," 
said  the  fearless  girl,  with  proud  looks  and  ringing 
voice.  "  See,  even  thus  our  omen  gives  the 
proof,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  net,  beneath  whose 
meshes  both  eagle  and  lion,  fluttering  and  pant- 
ing, lay  wearied  with  their  struggles  while  the 
cheetah  kept  watch  above  them.  "  Now  make  your 
peace  with  Hairan,  your  brother  ;  return  to  Pal- 
myra once  again  and  still  let  us  watch  and  wait." 

Three  more  years  passed.  Valerian,  Emperor 
of  Rome,  leading  his  legions  to  a  war  with  Sapor, 
whom  men  called  the  Great  King,  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  treachery  and  traps  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  was  held  a  miserable  prisoner  in  the 
Persian  capital,  where,  richly  robed  in  the  purple 
of  the  Roman  emperors  and  loaded  with  chains, 
he  \\as  used  by  the  savage  Persian  tyrant  as  a 
living  horse-block  for  the  sport  of  an  equally  savage 
court.  In  Palmyra,  Hairan  was  dead,  and  young 
Odhainat,  his  brother,  was  now  Septimus  Odsen- 
athus — "head-man"  of  the  city,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances the  firm  friend  of  Rome. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  in  Palmj-ra  when 
the  wise  Zenobia  —  still  scarce  more  than  a  girl  — 
and  the  fearless  young  "  head-man  "  of  the  desert 
republic  were  married  in  the  marble  cit\'  of  the 
palm-trees,  and  her  shrewd  counsels  brought  still 
greater  triumphs  to  Odsenathus  and  to  Palmyra. 

In  the  great  market-place  or  forum,  Oda;nathus 
and  Zenobia  awaited  the  return  of  their  messengers 
to  Sapor.  For  the  "Great  King,"  having  killed 
and  stuffed  the  captive  Roman  Emperor,  now 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Roman  power  in  the 
east  and,  destroying  both  Antioch  and  Emesa, 
looked  with  an  evil  eye  toward  Palmyra.  Zenobia, 
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remembering  the  omen  of  the  eagle  and  the  lion, 
repeated  her  counsel  of  facing  craft  with  craft, 
and  letters  and  gifts  had  been  sent  to  Sapor,  ask- 
ing for  peace  and  friendship.  There  is  a  hurried 
entrance  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  and 
the  messengers  from  the  Palmyrean  senate  rush 
into  the  market-place. 

"  Your  presents  to  the  Great  King  have  been 
thrown  into  the  river,  O  OdEenathus,"  they  re- 
ported, "and  thus  sayeth  Sapor  of  Persia:  'Who 
is  this  Odfenathus,  that  he  should  thus  presume  to 
write  to  his  lord  ?  If  he  would  obtain  mitigation  of 
the  punishment  that  awaits  him,  let  him  fall  pros- 
trate before  the  foot  of  our  throne,  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  his  back.  Unless  he  doeth  this,  he, 
his  family,  and  his  country  shall  surely  perish  !  '  " 

Swift  to  wrath  and  swifter  still  to  act,  Zenobia 
sprang  to  her  feet.  "  Face  force  with  force, 
Odaenathus.  Be  strong  and  sure,  and  Palmyra 
shall  yet  humble  the  Persian  !  " 

Her  advice  was  taken.  Quickly  collecting  the 
troops  of  Palmyra  and  the  Arabs  and  Armenians 
who  were  his  allies,  the  fearless  "  head-man"  fell 
upon  the  army  of  the  haughty  Persian  king,  de- 
feated and  despoiled  it,  and  drove  it  back  to  Persia. 
As  Gibbon,  the  historian,  says  :  "  The  majesty  of 
Rome,  oppressed  by  a  Persian,  was  protected  by 
an  Arab  of  Palmyra." 

For  this  he  was  covered  with  favors  by  Rome  ; 
made  supreme  commander  in  the  East,  and,  with 
Zenobia  as  his  adviser  and  helper,  each  year  made 
Palmyra  stronger  apd  more  powerful. 

Here,  rightly,  the  story  of  the  girl  Zenobia  ends. 
A  woman  now,  her  life  fills  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant pages  of  history.  While  her  husband  con- 
quered for  Rome  in  the  north,  she,  in  his  absence, 
governed  so  wisely  in  the  south  as  to  insure  the 
praise  of  all.  And  when  the  time  was  ripe,  and 
Rome,  ruled  by  weak  emperors  and  harassed  by 
wild  barbarians,  was  in  dire  stress,  the  childish 
vow  of  the  boy  and  girl  made  years  before  found 
fulfillment.  Palmyra  was  suddenly  declared  free 
from  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  Odsenathus  was 
acknowledged  by  senate  and  people  as  "  Emperor 
and  King  of  kings." 

But  the  hand  of  an  assassin  struck  down  the  son 
as  it  had  stricken  the  father.    Zenobia,  ascend- 


ing the  throne  of  Palmyra,  declared  herself  "  Zen- 
obia Augusta,  the  Empress  of  the  East,"  and, 
after  the  manner  of  her  time,  extended  her  empire 
in  every  direction  until,  as  the  record  says  :  "A 
small  territory  in  the  desert,  under  the  government 
of  a  woman,  extended  its  conquests  over  many  rich 
countries  and  several  states.  Zenobia,  lately  con- 
fined to  the  barren  plains  about  Palmyra,  now  held 
sway  from  Egypt,  in  the  south,  to  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  north." 

But  a  new  emperor  ruled  in  Rome  :  Aurelian,  sol- 
dier and  statesman.  "Rome,"  he  said,  "shall  never 
lose  a  province."  And  then  the  struggle  for  domin- 
ion in  the  East  began.  The  strength  and  power 
of  Rome,  directed  by  the  Emperor  himself,  at  last 
triumphed.  Palmyra  fell,  and  Zenobia,  after  a 
most  heroic  defense  of  her  kingdom,  was  led  a 
prisoner  to  Rome.  Clad  in  magnificent  robes, 
loaded  with  jewels  and  with  hea^•)■  chains  of  gold, 
she  walked,  regal  and  undaunted  still,  in  the  great 
triumphal  procession  of  her  conqueror,  and,  dis- 
daining to  kill  herself  as  did  Cleopatra  and  Dido, 
she  gave  herself  up  to  the  nobler  work  of  the  edu- 
cation and  culture  of  her  children,  and  led  for  many 
years,  in  her  villa  at  Tibiy,  the  life  of  a  noble 
Roman  matron. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  Zenobia.  You 
must  read  for  yourselves  the  record  of  her  later 
years,  as  it  stands  in«history,  if  you  would  know 
more  of  her  grandeur  in  her  days  of  power,  and  her 
moral  grandeur  in  her  days  of  defeat. 

And  with  Zenobia  fell  Palmyra.  Centuries  of 
ruin  and  neglect  have  passed  over  the  once  fairy- 
like city  of  the  Syrian  oasis.  Her  temples  and 
colonnades,  her  monuments  and  archways  and 
wonderful  buildings  are  prostrate  and  decayed,  and 
the  site  even  of  the  glorious  city  has  been  known 
to  the  modern  world  only  within  the  last  century. 
But  while  time  lasts  and  the  record  of  heroic 
deeds  survives,  neither  fallen  column  nor  ruined 
arch  nor  all  the  destruction  and  neglect  of  modern 
barbarism  can  blot  out  the  story  of  the  life  and 
worth  of  Bath  Zabbai,  the  brave  girl  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  whom  all  the  world  honors  as  the  noblest 
woman  of  antiquity  —  Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  the 
dauntless  "  Queen  of  the  East." 
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Five  little  maids  with  hearts  so  light ; 
Five  little  bowls  with  milk  so  white ; 
Five  little  girls  with  an  appetite ; 
Five  little  bowls  all  empty,  quite. 


THE    BOYS'  CLUB. 
Bv  Charles  Barnard. 


What  can  an  East-side  fellow  do  with  his  spare 
time  —  that  is,  one  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tompkins  Square  in  New  York  city  ?  There  is 
not  a  nut-tree  there.  Not  an  apple  orchard  nor  a 
brook  nor  a  good  hill  for  coasting,  nor  even  a  barn 
where  a  fellow  can  play  on  rainy  days.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  fun  on  the  East  side.  There  is 
the  big  square  with  its  doleful  signs,  every  one  say- 
ing, as  gruffly  as  you  please,  "DO  NOT  PLUCK  A 
LEAF  OR  FLOWER,"  and  "  KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS." 
There  are  the  hard,  dull  paths ;  they  would  be 
pleasant  enough  if  they  led  anywhere  in  particular. 
There  are  trees;  but  there  is  that  melancholy  police- 
man. You  can't  climb  one  of  the  trees  if  you  wish 
to  ever  so  much.  It  would  n't  do  any  good  if  you 
did.  They  are  only  elms  and  maples,  and  not  a 
chestnut  or  hickory  among  them  all.  If  you  do  sit 
on  the  benches  in  the  square  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  the  dreary  houses.  There  is  Central  Park 
far  away  up  town.  How  is  a  little  fellow  to  tramp 
three  miles  to  get  to  the  entrance  ?  How  is  a  fellow 
to  raise  ten  cents  to  ride  up  and  back  ?  There 's 
Rad  Statfelder.  He 's  a  rather  small  boy ;  he 's 
never  been  to  the  Central  Park  at  all ;  he  says  he 

*  See  articles  entitled  "  Little  Housemaids  "  and  "  Fraulein  Smidt  goe; 


does  n't  believe  there  is  any  Park  or  anything  else 
except  the  streets.  What  can  a  fellow  do  for  fun 
in  the  streets  ?  Nothing  at  all.  Did  the  folks  who 
invented  cities  forget  all  about  boys  ? 

Well,  this  is  precisely  what  a  certain  excellent 
lady  who  lived,  and  still  lives,  in  that  very  neigh- 
borhood asked  herself  That  is  her  house,  the  big 
brick  one  there  looking  out  on  Tomkpins  Square. 
There  is  a  school  in  the  building,  a  kind  of  little 
housekeepers'  school,*  where  girls  learn  the  beau- 
tiful art  of  housekeeping  and  how  to  be  ladies, 
even  if  you  do  make  cakes  and  wait  on  the  door, 
and  shine  silver,  and  all  that.  Somehow  it  seemed 
to  the  boys  in  the  square  as  if  the  girls  were  hav- 
ing all  the  good  times.  There  were  no  chances  for 
the  little  fellows  in  the  streets  ;  and  when  the  wind 
blew  cold  and  it  rained  and  mother  was  busy  at 
home,  what  could  a  boy  do  ?  There  was  nothing 
but  the  street  for  him,  and  that  horrid  policeman 
always  saying,  "  Come,  move  on  ;  move  on  now  !  " 
A  fellow  would  just  like  to  know  where  he  was  to 
move  to,  any  way. 

One  night  a  crowd  of  the  boys  gathered  near 
the  school.    Evidently  they  seemed  to  think  some- 
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thing  was  wrong.  They  made  a  great  noise,  and 
some  of  them  even  threw  stones  and  broke  the 
windows.  They  did  n't  really  mean  any  harm, 
but  were  dissatisfied  with  they  knew  not  what. 


Somehow  tlie  world  was  all  upside 
down,  and  there  was  n't  any  fun 
—  or  anything  that  was  pleasant 
and  comfortable  for  street  boys. 
Well,  that  crowd  of  boys  began 
to  look  like  a  regular  riot,  and 
yet  the  big  black  building  stood 
as  grim  and  dark  as  ever.  Surely 
the  lady  who  lived  there  would 
get  frightened  soon  and  telegraph 
for  the  police.  All  of  a  sudden, 
and  just  in  the  midst  of  the  row, 
»  the  door  opened  and  there  stood 
the  lady  herself.  Yes and  then 
she  came  right  out  and  spoke  to  the  mob  of 
-  ~    boys.  And  what  do  you  suppose  she  said  ? 

She  asked  them  to  come  in,  and  prom- 
ised them  coffee  and  cakes.  Coffee  and  cakes  ! 
"Oh,  no!  No,  you  don't !  that's  an  old  trick. 
You  can't  play  that  on  wide-awake  East-side  boys. 
You 've  a  dozen  big  policemen  in  there  behind 
the  door.  Or  if  the  policemen  are  all  asleep  'round 
the  corner,  you  've  some  dull  chap  or  other  in 
there  who  '11  talk  us  to  death  before  the  coffee  and 
cakes  show  up."  All  this  is  what  the  boys  thought 
and  what  a  few  of  them  said. 

"  No,  no  police  !    No  lecture  !  "  replied  the  lady. 
What  !    Only  coffee  and  fun  !    Only  a  warm 
room  out  of  the  cold  and  tlie  street !    Coffee  and 
cakes,  and  no  lectures  about  bad  boys  ! 
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It  was  all  true.  The  mob  marched  in,  and 
sure  enough  there  were  the  cakes. 

The  coffee,  too,  was  delicious ;  and,  after  the  fine 
feast,  every  fellow  could  go  home  if  he  wished. 
That  was  so  strange  that  of  course  they  wanted 
to  stay.  It  was  warm  and  light,  and  so  nice 
and  pleasant!  If  only  a  fellow  had  a  game  or 
two,  or  a  book,  or  a  picture-paper,  he  would 
stay  and  spend  the  evening  and  thank  the  lady 
kindly. 

It  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  ever  ha]5- 


After  a  while,  other  folks  became  interested  in 
the  good  work  and  wished  to  assist  in  it.  Cer- 
tain young  people  who  had  happier  homes  than 
the  East-side  boys  came  in  to  help.  They 
brought  books  and  cards  and  picture-papers,  and 
St.  Nicholas.  They  brought  games,  too,  of 
all  kinds;  enough  domino  boxes  to  go  around, 
checkei's  for  every  buy  for  the  asking,  and  noth- 
ing to  pay  for  anything.  Some  gentlemen  who 
found  out  what  was  going  on  sent  a  full  sup- 
ply of  comfortable  chairs  and  tables.    .And  soon 


pened  on  the  East  side.  The  lady  said, 
"  Come  again  "  ;  and  they  came.  Noth- 
ing would  do  but  that  the  door  should  be 
opened  every  evening  and  the  little  fellows 
let  in.  It  was  n't  the  eatables  alone,  how- 
ever. Oh,  no  !  Not  a  boy  there  was  so  badly 
off  that  he  did  not  have  enough  to  eat.  It 
was  not  the  coffee,  though  the  lady's  way  of 
making  that  was  much  superior  to  the  home  way. 
It  was  something  else.  They  could  n't  tell  just 
what  it  was.  Perhaps  it  was  the  lights  and  the 
warmth,  the  pleasant  room,  the  pictures,  and  a 
happy  escape  from  the  street.  There  was  a  police- 
man inside  now,  but  he  sat  very  quiet  and  never  said 
a  word.  He  was  evidently  one  of  the  good  police- 
men who  have  n't  forgotten  when  thev  were  bo'S'S. 


a  superintendent  was  put  in  charge,  but  the 
boys  could  talk  and  laugh  just  as  much  as  they 
pleased. 

So  it  happened  that  they  called  it  the  Boys' 
Club.  And  that  is  the  name  it  goes  by  now.  It 
is  not  a  school  ;  it  is  not  a  lecture-room  nor  any 
kind  of  a  meeting.  It  is  only  a  club  for  the  East- 
side  boys,  where  e\ery  fellow  can  read,  or  play 
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games,  or  talk,  or  tell  stories,  or  do  anything  that 
is  regular  out  and  out  fun,  and  not  mischief. 

The  superintendent  has  one  or  two  boys  to  help 
him, —  one  to  look  after  the  hats  and  caps,  another 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  wash-room,  and  another  to 
take  charge  of  the  drawing  materials  used  by  the 
boys  who  are  busied  with  the  study  of  drawing. 
These  officers,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  call  them  so, 
take  turns,  so  that  every  young  member  of  the 
Boys'  Club  has  a  chance  to  make  himself  useful, 
and  may  be  promoted  to  the  highest  position  if  he 
shows  himself  fit  for  that  honor. 

Every  night  at  half-past  seven,  excepting  on 


ticket  to  the  librarian.  He  takes  it  and  punches 
a  hole  in  it,  and  keeps  it  while  you  have  your 
game.    Here  are  a  table  and  five  chairs. 

"Hello,  Rad  Statfelder !  Are  you  a  club  boy, 
too  !  Oh  !  there 's  Mike  Cassady  and  Jack  Stark- 
weather and  Isaac  Cohen.  It's  'Go  Bang,'  eh? 
Will  you  join  the  game?  "  Well,  well;  quite  an  in- 
ternational East-side  party  at  the  club  this  evening. 

On  the  walls  of  the  room  are  posted  the  cata- 
logues of  the 


Sundays,  the  doors  are  opened  and  the  boys  file 
in,  down  the  stairs  to  the  big  basement  where  the 
club  holds  its  jolly  meetings.  Show  your  ticket 
at  the  door,  give  up  your  hat  to  the  gentlemanly 
usher,  aged  nine,  and  take  a  check  for  it.  Will 
you  read  the  picture-papers,  sir,  or  play  checkers  ? 
Will  you  read  a  story-book,  or  indulge  in  "Go 
Bang "  ?    A   game,  eh  ?  all   right  ;    show  vour 


fellows  are  reading  the  enticing  lists,  and  off 
they  go  to  the  librarian,  and  present  their 
cards  for  their  books.  Here 's  a  good,  quiet 
place  in  a  corner,  where  a  fellow  can  read  in 
peace.  There  is  a  great  clatter  of  voices,  with 
every  one  talking  as  fast  as  he  can  ;  but  your 
city  boy  can  read  anywhere.  And  then  the 
book  is  so  particularly  interesting  that  all  the 
talking  in  the  world  would  n't  make  any 
difference. 

' '  Excuse  me,  sir  !  It  seems  to  me  your  small 
hands  are  rather  grimy?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    I  sells  papers.    It  does  black 
your  hands  up  turribl'." 

"All  right,  sir.    If  you  '11  go  to  that  door 
over  there,  you  will  find  a  young  man,  aged  ten, 
who  will  give  you  soap,  water,  and  a  towel." 
Off  he  goes,  and  soon  Mr.  Newsboy  returns 
looking  quite  the  gentleman,  with  clean  hands  and 
a  merry  heart. 

And  so  the  superintendent  looks  after  every- 
thing, and  sees  that  all  the  'fellows  have  a  good 
time.  Every  boy  can  talk  and  laugh  as  freely  as 
in  his  own  home.  Make  all  the  noise  you  like, 
within  reasonable  bounds.  It  is  good  for  the 
lungs.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  boy  who  could  fold 
his  arms  and  be  trulv  good  all  the  time.    In  the 
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Boys'  Club  every  fellow  can  be  as  lively  as  he 
pleases,  provided  he  does  not  interfere  with 
any  other  boy's  fun.  Can  they  play  "tag" 
and  "  follow  my  leader  "  ?  Well,  no.  Those 
are  out-of-door  games,  and  not  fit  for  a  young 
gentleman's  club.  Only  house  fun  is  in  or- 
der ;  and,  if  any  boy  feels  that  he  must  race 
about  the  room,  the  fatherly  policeman  suddenly 
wakes  up  and  Mr.  Race-horse  is  invited  into 
the  street,  where  he  can  run  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. He  can  not  come  again  to  the  club  till 
lie  learns  how  young  gentlemen  behave  in  the 
house. 


THE  MODELING  CLASS. 


A  BUSY  VOL'NG  SCULPTOR. 


Of  course  there  are  rules  of  some  kind.  To 
enter  the  club,  the  boy  must  apply  for  a  ticket, 
and  this  ticket  is  only  good  for  a  month.  If,  during 
the  month,  a  boy  behaves  badly  in  the  club-room, 
he  will  lose  his  ticket,  and,  perhaps,  not  get  another 


for  a  long  time.  All  the  boys  who  show  that  they 
wish  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  treat  the  club  and 
each  other  properly,  have  their  tickets  renewed 
every  month.  You  see  from  this  that,  really,  the 
club  is  practically  free  to  any  little  East-side  fellow 
who  wishes  to  escape  from  the  dismal  streets,  and 
is  willing  to  behave  himself  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  time  the  club  affords  him. 

Of  course  it  costs  something  to  carry  on  the 
club.  Certain  good  people  of  New  York  city  help 
to  pay  the  rent,  the  attendants,  and  to  buy  the  books 
and  papers,  and  to  provide  the  gas  and  coal.  .A. 
visiting  committee  of  young  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  enterprise  manages  the  business  affairs. 
The  boys  pay  nothing  —  and  yet  perhaps  they  do. 
They  pay  in  happy  faces,  improved  manners,  and 
better  lives  when  they  grow  up.  Besides  the  peo- 
ple who  support  the  club,  there  are  others  who  go 
there  once  in  a  while  and  give  the  club  a  first- 
class  entertainment.  And  if  you  could  witness  the 
breathless  interest  \\  ith  which  they  follow  the  won- 
derful sleight  of  hand  tricks  of  the  gentleman  who 
conjures  a  flock  of  pigeons  out  of  the  hat  in  which 
he  has  just  cooked  an  omelette,  and  could  hear 
the  heart)-  applause  with  which  they  greet  every 
new  trick  and  every  funny  speech,  you  would  say 
that  the  members  of  the  Boys'  Club  are  truly 
an  appreciative  set  of  fellows,  and  that  the  accom- 
modating friends  who  provide  the  entertainment 
are  themseh-es  well  repaid  for  their  trouble  and 
interest.  On  such  nights  every  member  of  the 
club  is  on  hand,  you  may  be  sure,  and  the  hall  is 
packed  as  full  as  it  will  hold. 
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Then  on  other  nights  there  are  lessons  given  in 
drawing  and  modehng  to  those  whose  tastes  run 
that  way.  There  is  a  big  room  opening  out  of  the 
club-room,  and  in  there  are  a  number  of  tables 
around  which  the  young  artists  gather  with  paper 
and  pencil  and  have  a  first-rate  time  studying  how 
to  use  the  pencil,  while  a  lady  from  the  Decorative 
Art  Society  helps  them  over  the  hard  places,  and  a 
friendly  sculptor  guides  them  in  their  modeling.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  delights  of  this  truly 
jolly  club.  Our  pictures  will  tell  all  that  has  not 
here  been  set  down. 


Well,  now,  young  reader  of  St.  NICHOLAS,  what 
should  you  do  ?  Have  you  any  spare  games  and 
old  but  really  good  books  ?  How  would  you  like  to 
send  them  to  the  Boys'  Club  for  the  use  of  the 
small  fellows  of  the  East  side  ?  Or  perhaps  you 
live  in  some  other  great  city  where  hundreds  of  poor 
little  men  run  about  in  the  dreary  streets  because 
they  have  no  club.  Could  n't  you  manage  to  get 
up  a  club  in  your  city  ?  How  can  you  do  it?  Why, 
you  must  invent  a  plan  just  as  do  all  good  American 
children  who  firmly  believe  in  the  great  human 
motto  :  "  Where  there 's  a  will  there 's  a  way." 
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CERTAIN  King  had  in 

his  Court 
A  Wise   Man   and  a 
Jester. 
"  I  wish  to  be 
amused," 
said  he, 
And  learned  speech,  I  find, 
with  me. 

Induces  a  siesta." 


With  book  and  scroll,  the  Sage  walked  out. 
One  damp  and  rainy  morning. 
About  his  heels  his  mantle  flapped, 
But  all  his  soul  in  thought  was  wrapped. 
The  ills  of  weather  scorning. 


As  thus  his  tranquil  way  he  went. 
The  cup  of  knowledge  quaffing, 


He  met  the  Fool,  a  man  of  ease, 
Who  placed  his  hands  upon  his  knees, 
And  straightway  fell  a-laughing. 

"Most  honest  sir,"  he  cried  aloud, 

"  I  can  but  wonder  whether 

That  pondrous  mass  of  learned  stuff 
You  carry  there  be  dry  enough 

To  shield  you  from  this  weather !  " 

"  Peace,  motley  Fool !  "  the  Sage  replied. 
"  Men  think  you  monstrous  clever. 

Would  you  were  truly  wise,  like  me  ! 

Alack  !    I  think  you  fain  would  be 
A  motley  Fool  forever  !  " 

"  Now,  by  my  bauble,"  cried  the  Fool, 

"  Thou  man  of  melancholy, 

Save  for  our  differing  dress  and  mien. 
There 's  not  a  man  can  judge  between 
Your  learning  and  my  folly  !  " 
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HE  Sage  raised  eyes  and 

hands  to  heaven  ; 
When,  as  it  chanced,  he 
stumbled. 
And  in  a  muddy  ditch,  and 

deep, — 
A  sight  to  make  the  hard- 
ened weep  !  — 
The  man  of  learning  tumbled. 

Now,  faith,"  exclaimed  the  laughing  Fool, 
His  bells,  hilarious,  tinkling, 
'  1  '11  prove  my  words  are  sound  and  true  ! 
You  shall  be  1,  and  I  '11  be  you  — 
We  '11  fix  it  in  a  twinkling. 

'  Lend  me  your  mud-bespattered  gown, — 
I  never  mind  a  wetting, — 
And  put  you  on  this  pretty  suit, 
My  merry  cap  and  bells,  to  boot, 

'T  will  charm  you  out  of  fretting. 

'  You,  sir,  shall  play  the  Fool  to-day, 
And  I  the  learned  miser. 
We  two  will  have  some  dainty  sport. 
And,  take  my  word,  in  all  the  court, 
No  one  will  be  the  wiser  !  " 
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ALF-willingly  the  Sage  arose 
And  donned  the  red  and 

)'ello\v ; 
And  down  the  street  he 

went  apace, 
With   gaudy   dress  and 
somber  face, 

A  mirth-provoking 
fellow. 


From  all  the  town  the 
merry  folk 
Who  loved  the  Fool,  ran  after. 
And  hailed  his  maxims  and  his  saws, 
His  arguments  and  learned  laws 

With  clamorous  shouts  of  laughter. 


Before  the  jovial  King  he  stood. 
His  vaunted  powers  displaying. 
The  courtiers  laughed  until  they  cried. 
The  monarch  held  his  aching  side. 
And  roared  at  each  new  saying. 

"  Good  sirs,"  he  murmured,  spent  with  mirth, 
"Give  this  rare  Fool  some  money. 

For,  faith,  and  1  can  laugh  no  more. 

In  all  my  life,  I  ne'er  before 
Heard  anything  so  funny !  " 

Abashed  and  mortified,  the  Sage 
Drew  back,  with  frown  scholastic  ; 
While  still  they  took  his  mien  severe 
For  some  new  quirk  of  humor  queer. 
Exquisitely  fantastic. 
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EANWHILE,  the  Fool  dis- 
coursed to  those 
Who  used  the  Sage  to 

follow, 
They  heard,  with  nods 

of  wise  assent, 
His  reasonings  gravely 
eloquent, 

Hissounding  phra- 
ses hollow. 


With  spectacles  astride 

his  nose, 
And  air  insinuating, 
He  urged  and  argued  and  explained, 
And  ever  eager  listeners  gained, 
To  hear  his  solemn  prating. 


T  night  he  sought  the  van- 
quished Sage, 
Whose  welcome  was 
but  chilling. 
■  Well,  sir,"  he  cried, 
with  twinkling  eye, 
"  Are  you  convinced  ? 
Or  shall  we  try 
The  game  again  ? 
— /'/«  willing  !  " 

No   answer   did   the  Sage 

vouchsafe, 
But  changed  his  clothes  in 
sorrow. 

And  from  the  grinning  Fool  he  ran, 
To  rise  again,  a  sadder  man 
But  wiser,  on  the  morrow. 


I  HAVE  a  little  laddie, — such  a  tiny  little  laddie!  — 

Yet  he 's  vowed  to  me  quite  stoutly  that  he  '11  some  day  be  a  man. 

And  I 've  told  him  that  I  knew  it. 

And  felt  sure  that  he  would  do  it ; 
But,  really,  he 's  so  little  that  I  don't  see  how  he  can  ! 
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READY  FOR  BUSINESS;  OR,  CHOOSING  AN  OCCUPATION* 
A  SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL  PAPERS  FOR  BOYS. 


By  George  J.  Manson. 


II. —  A  PRACTICAL  CHEMIST. 

Curiosity  has  been  called  a  '•  low  vice,"  but  it 
must  be  true  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  matters  to  that  very  trait.  Fancy 
the  first  man  that  ever  closely  examined  a  piece 
of  coal.  He  picks  it  up  from  the  ground,  carefully 
looks  at  it,  turns  it  over  and  over,  breaks  it  with  a 
stone,  looks  at  the  pieces,  smells  them,  tastes  them  ; 
he  is  curious  to  discover  just  what  the  substance  is 
and  what  it  is  good  for.  He  shows  a  piece  to  his 
neighbor,  but  the  neighbor  does  not  know  any 
more  about  it  than  does  he  himself.  Then  he 
tries  to  boil  a  piece,  but  it  will  not  boil ;  a  portion 
is  accidentally  thrown  into  or  near  his  wood  fire, 
where  it  burns  until  it  becomes  red,  when  it  throws 
out  heat.  Then  —  lo  and  behold  !  he  has  found  a 
new  kind  of  fuel,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  and  useful  articles  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  And  all  this,  we  will  suppose,  resulted 
from  a  man's  curiosity  —  his  desire  to  "find  out." 
The  curiosity  of  which  the  poet  speaks  as  being  a 
"  low  vice  ''  is  the  inquisitiveness  displayed  by  shal- 
low-minded people  who  like  to  pry  into  the  per- 
sonal afl'airs  of  their  friends  and  neighbors.  When 
we  come  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  which  surround 
us  in  the  natural  world,  it  is  a  very  different  mat- 
ter ;  then  we  are  well  employed,  and  are  exercis- 
ing our  minds  in  the  right  direction.  Suppose 
that  the  men  and  women  of  past  ages  had  never 
taken  any  interest  in  the  earth,  the  ocean,  the 
mountains  ;  had  never  sought  for  ores  and  min- 
erals ;  had  never  studied  improvements  in  naviga- 
tion ;  had  never,  when  sick,  ascended  from  the 
valleys  and  tried  the  health-giving  breezes  of  the 
hills  above  them, —  would  we  be  as  happy  and 
comfortable  as  we  are  to-day  ?    No,  indeed  ! 

Now,  the  first  analytical  chemist  must  have  been 
a  man  of  some  curiosity.  Of  course,  he  did  n't 
know  very  much,  and  he  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  chemists  we  have  in  these  days ;  but  he 
went  to  work  to  discover  of  what  elements  iron, 
coal,  tin,  zinc,  copper,  and  many  other  things  to  be 
met  with  in  our  daily  walks  of  life  were  composed. 
And  work  of  that  sort  is  precisely  what  is  done  by 
the  analytical  chemist  of  to-day. 

You  and  I,  when  we  look  around  the  world,  see 
hundreds  —  yes,  thousands  —  of  articles  and  sub- 
stances the  nature  of  which  appears  to  us  very 

*  Copynght  by  G, 


Strange.  And  yet  all  these  different  articles  are 
composed  of  one  or  more  substances  out  of  a  list  of 
sixty ;  and  these  substances  are  called,  by  the  an- 
alytical chemist,  "elements." 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  your  father  said  to  your 
elder  sister,  "Louise,  you  shall  have  a  diamond 
ring  for  your  birthday."  She,  I  suppose,  would 
say  that  he  was  very  kind.  But  suppose,  before 
the  birthday  came,  he  should  get  to  talking  some 
evening  about  having  been  unfortunate  in  business, 
and  should  express  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  he 
could  keep  his  promise.  Louise,  like  a  good  girl, 
would  tell  him  not  to  worry  on  that  account ;  that 
she  could  wait.  Then  perhaps  the  talk  would  turn 
on  the  value  of  diamonds,  and  Louise  might  say 
that  there  was  nothing  like  them  in  the  world.  Her 
father  would  maintain  that  there  was,  and  would 
tell  her  that,  if  she  desired,  he  would  bring  her  a 
substance  which  was  composed  of  precisely  the  same 
simple  element  as  a  diamond,  and  weighing  three 
times  as  much  as  the  ring  he  had  promised  her. 
The  next  night  her  father  would  show  her  a  ring 
roughly  made  out  of  charcoal,  and  tell  her  (what 
might  perhaps  be  news  to  her)  that  chemists  had 
discovered  that  a  diamond  and  a  piece  of  char- 
coal were  composed  of  the  same  simple  element  — 
carbon. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  practical  chemistry  :  one 
is  analytical  chemistry,  and  the  other  synihctical 
chemistry. 

The  business  of  an  analytical  chemist  is  the 
separating  or  resolving  of  compounds  into  their 
constituent  elements.  If  you  gave  a  mineral  or  a 
chemical  to  a  chemist,  he  could  separate  them  and 
tell  you  of  what  they  were  composed.  Suppose 
you  gave  him  a  piece  of  gypsum,  and  asked  him 
to  tell  you  what  it  was.  By  certain  methods 
known  to  the  profession  he  would  discover  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  it  contained.  Then  he  would 
find  lime  in  it,  and,  finding  no  other  substance  in 
its  composition,  he  would  promptly  tell  you  the 
piece  was  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  gypsum,  or 
plaster  of  Paris. 

A  synthetical  chemist  is  one  who  takes  the  ele- 
ments of  which  I  have  spoken  and  from  them, 
by  various  combinations,  builds  up  different  sub- 
stances. For  instance :  while  the  analytical 
chemistry,  as  I  have  just  explained,  would  separate 
gypsum  into  its  elements, —  sulphuric  acid  and 
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lime, — synthetical  chemistry  would  take  sulphuric 
acid  and  lime,  and,  by  adding  them  together  in  the 
proper  proportions,  would  make  sulphate  of  lime, 
the  common  name  for  which  is  plaster  of  Paris. 

"Well,"  you  may  say,  "suppose  the  chemist 
can  do  all  this,  of  what  use  is  it  ? "  I  will  give  you 
an  instance  of  its  usefulness.  In  the  city  where 
I  live  the  young  people  were  greatly  agitated  one 
summer  on  account  of  several  persons  having  been 
poisoned  by  eating  ice-cream.  Now,  the  analyti- 
cal chemist  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  ice-cream 
scare.  The  Board  of  Health  had  asked  him  to 
analyze  some  of  the  same  kind  of  cream  eaten  by 
the  persons  who  had  been  made  sick.  He  made 
his  report,  stating  that  the  poison  had  been  caused 
by  the  vessels  in  which  the  cream  was  made  ;  and 
forthwith  all  the  people,  for  a  time,  ceased  eating 
ice-cream.  Just  so,  on  another  occasion,  with  soda- 
water.  He  examined  the  soda-fountains  in  the 
drug  stores,  told  the  Board  of  Health  that  the 
pipes,  as  they  were  arranged,  could  not  be  kept 
clean,  and  that  they  were  sure  to  develop  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  poison.  People  stopped  drinking 
soda-water,  the  druggists  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  were  obliged  to  adopt  new  methods 
of  serving  the  beverage. 

But  let  us  see  how  useful  is  the  work  of  the 
analytical  chemist  in  other  ways.  He  tells  the 
iron-dealer  how  much  iron  there  is  in  the  ore  he 
proposes  to  sell ;  and  the  same  in  regard  to  gold 
and  silver  ore.  He  tells  you  whether  your  coffee 
and  your  sugar  are  good  or  adulterated.  The 
boards  of  health  in  the  different  cities  frequently 
call  upon  him  to  report  on  the  purity  of  the  candy 
of  which  the  American  boys  and  girls  are  so  very 
fond.  All  kinds  of  precious  stones  are  subjects  of 
his  investigation.  Almost  all  the  chemicals  used 
by  the  various  manufacturers  are  sold  upon  the 
basis  of  their  purity  as  determined  by  the  chemist; 
and  a  certificate  of  an  analytical  chemist  often  is  re- 
quired by  the  buyer  before  he  will  make  a  purchase. 

A  boy  who  desires  to  enter  this  profession  can, 
in  the  larger  cities,  get  some  knowledge  of  its 
general  principles  in  the  public  schools.  This, 
of  course,  must  be  followed  by  a  technical  training 
in  a  college  or  school  where  the  subject  is  specially 
taught.  Take,  for  instance,  the  School  of  Mines, 
in  New  York.  A  boy  can  not  enter  there  until  he 
is  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion occupies  four  years.  The  instruction  is  given 
by  lectures  and  recitations.  During  the  first  year 
the  student  makes  experiments  with  simple  chem- 
icals in  the  laboratory,  listens  to  lectures,  of  which 
he  is  obliged  to  take  full  notes,  and  goes  through 
blackboard  exercises  and  recitations.  During  the 
second  and  third  years  he  analyzes  more  complex 
substances,  and  during  the  fourth  year  he  devotes 


liis  time  to  laboratory  work.  The  annual  tuition 
fees  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Board,  including  room-rent,  fire  and  light,  and 
washing,  may  be  had  in  New  York  for  from  six 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  thirteen  dollars  per  week. 
The  same  general  remarks  will  apply  also  to  the 
great  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  the  chances  of 
success  in  the  profession.  Analytical  chemists  are 
employed  much  more  generally  than  they  were 
years  ago.  Manufa'.turers  are  making  more  use 
of  them.  Most  of  the  large  chemical  houses  em- 
ploy their  own  chemists.  They  are  also  employed 
at  metallurgical  and  fertilizing  works,  in  paint- 
houses,  in  oil-works,  in  sugar-refineries,  in  dye- 
works,  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron  works,  in  rolling- 
mills  ;  and  a  great  many  railroads  have  chemists  to 
analyze  the  iron  or  steel  rails  used  for  their  roads. 

Chemists  as  a  rule  receive  from  one  thousand 
to  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This  seems 
small  when  we  consider  to  what  expense  a  young 
man  has  been  put  to  obtain  the  necessary  educa- 
tion. Sometimes,  however,  in  a  manufacturing 
house  where  he  has  made  himself  particularly  use- 
ful, a  chemist  may  receive  eighteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  dollars,  and,  as  superintendent  of  works, 
he  might  get  five  thousand  or  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  but  such  cases  are  very  exceptional.  One 
reason  why  salaries  are  smaller  in  our  large  cities 
is  said  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  competent 
chemists  who  have  come  from  Germany,  and  who 
are  willing  to  work  for  lower  wages  than  their 
American  brethren  demand. 

When  a  chemist  has,  after  years  of  study  and 
long  practice,  thoroughly  qualified  himself  in  his 
profession,  he  can  give  what  is  called  "  an  expert 
opinion."  This,  as  Sam  Weller  might  say,  "is  an 
opinion  as  is  much  more  valu'ble  than  an  opinion 
as  is  not  expert."  In  a  lawsuit,  for  example, 
chemists  would  be  employed  by  both  sides,  and 
an  expert  would  receive  from  fifty  dollars  a  day 
to  twenty-five  dollars  an  hour.  If  an  expert  exam- 
ined a  mine,  made  a  report  on  the  formation, 
gave  his  views  on  the  likelihood  of  its  paying  the 
people  who  intended  to  purchase  it,  he  would  be 
paid  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  and  all 
expenses.  But,  remember,  there  are  very  few  "  ex- 
perts," and  that  those  who  enjoy  that  reputation 
have  paid  the  price  of  long-continued  study,  of 
hard  and  enthusiastic  labor,  for  the  reputation 
they  have  made.  A  young  man  might  obtain  the 
best  education  to  be  afforded  at  a  first-class  col- 
lege ;  he  might  open  offices  fitted  up  in  the  very 
best  of  style,  and,  sending  out  his  cards.  "  Pro- 
fessor Jonas  Ouigley,  Expert  Analytical  Chemist," 
might  stand  at  his  door  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation 
waiting  for  clients  until  he  was  old  and  gray,  with- 
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out  receiving  a  single  call  to  exhibit  his  analytical 
ability.  As  1  say,  he  must  work  long  and  hard, 
and  have  a  real  genius  for  his  profession,  before 
he  can  hope  to  become  an  expert. 

In  the  Far  West,  where  there  are  so  many  mines, 
an  analytical  chemist  may  gain  both  success  and 
money  in  the  examination  of  ores ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  chemical  work  is  done  in  the  Eastern  States, 
where  there  are  so  many  manufacturing  industries 
in  which  such  services  as  he  can  give  are  in  demand. 
The  South  is  rich  in  phosphates  and  in  metallur- 
gical works  ;  but,  unless  a  young  man  has  a  prom- 
ise of  special  employment,  the  Eastern  States  are 
considered  the  best.  In  the  city  of  New  York  (where 
so  many  young  men,  in  all  businesses  and  profes- 
sions, foolishly  think  fortunes  are  easily  made), 
there  is  such  a  host  of  chemists,  and  such  a  con- 
stant struggle  to  get  what  work  there  is,  that  a 
beginner  would  probably  meet  with  some  dis- 
couragement. Some  young  men  open  offices, 
where  they  do  a  general  business  in  assaying. 
They  may  previously  have  been  employed  in 
some  old-established  office  having  a  large  list  of  cus- 
tomers. Some  of  the  clients  of  their  old  employer, 
seeing  that  the  young  men  have  started  for  them- 
selves, may  give  them  patronage,  believing  that  they 
will  thereby  get  the  work  done  at  a  cheaper  price. 

One  very  important  work  performed  by  the  ana- 
lytical chemist  —  important  for  him  on  account  of 
the  pay  he  receives,  and  important  for  society  in 
leading  to  the  detection  of  a  certain  class  of  crim- 
inals—  is  the  examination  of  the  human  stomach 


after  death,  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning.  This 
doubtless  seems  like  very  gloomy  and  unpleasant 
work,  but  chemists  say  that  practically  there  is 
nothing  disagreeable  about  it.  They  usually  re- 
ceive five  hundred  dollars  for  such  an  analysis, 
and  they  are  required  to  testify  on  the  trial. 

I  have  said  that  the  pay  of  the  analytical  chemist, 
as  a  rule,  is  small;  but,  perhaps,  his  profession 
makes  up  in  interest  what  it  lacks  in  mone- 
tary reward.  His  work  is  in  a  laboratory.  He  is 
dealing  with  the  secrets  of  nature.  He  is  per- 
forming all  manner  of  experiments  —  now  blow- 
ing with  a  blow-pipe  on  a  bit  of  metal  to  test 
its  nature  ;  now  experimenting  with  acids  ;  now 
weighing  the  tiniest  amounts  of  matter  on  scales 
specially  constructed  for  such  work  ;  and  so  the 
analytical  chemist  passes  on  from  simple  experi- 
ments to  others  more  difficult,  until,  after  long 
experience,  he  is  able  to  work  such  wonders  that 
to  an  outside  observer  he  appears  in  his  labora- 
tory more  like  a  wonderful  magician  than  a  pro- 
fessor working  in  accordance  with  certain  known 
rules  and  laws. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  business,  there  are 
those  who  will  achieve  prominence  as  well  as 
those  who  will  only  drudge.  But  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  an  occupation  in  which  both 
fame  and  fortune  have  been  attained,  and  in 
which  any  young  man  w'hose  heart  is  really  in 
his  work  'may,  with  study  and  perseverance,  ad- 
vance not  only  his  own  interests  but  those  also 
of  the  profession  which  he  has  chosen. 


"LOVE    IS  BLIND." 

"  Mammy  "  is  old  and  wrinkled  and  black, 
With  sooty,  crinkly  hair  ; 
But  just  as  dear  to  little  Sue 
As  if  she  were  young  and  fair. 

And  as  I  passed  the  nursery  door. 
The  sweet  child's  voice  I  heard 
Say,  as  she  patted  "  Mammy's"  cheek: 
"  Oo  sweet  'ittle  hummin'-bird  !  " 
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"UNCLE  BEN." 

Bv  Mary  Bradley. 

"  Of  all  the  disagreeable  people,  of  all  the  horrible,  cross  old  men 

That  ever  lived," — said  my  angry  Dolly, —  "the  very  meanest  is  'Uncle  Ben'! 

You  need  n't  look  at  me,  I 'm  in  earnest ;  just  wait  till  I  tell  you  what  he  said, 

And  what //t'  did  to  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle;  and  see,  then,  whether  you'll  shake  your  head! 

Horrid,  hateful" — the  naughty  speeches  came  tumbling  over  each  other  so  fast. 

That  instead  of  shaking  my  head  at  Dolly,  it  was  Dolly  herself  I  shook  at  last  ! 

"  Don't  you  know,  oh,  you  little  tempest  !  that  '  Uncle  Ben  '  has  his  work  to  do. 
And  is  bound  himself  by  regulations  which  he  has  no  right  to  break  for  you  ? 
He 's  employed  to  keep  the  park  in  order,  and  dogs  are  never  allowed,  )'0u  know  ; 
So  what  can  the  poor  man  do,  I  wonder,  when  naughty  children  bother  him  so  ? 
You  should  n't  have  taken  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  you  are  the  one  that  is  to  blan*e." 

—  "  But  he  should  n't  have  kicked  him  !  "  sputtered  Dolly.     "  He  should  n't  have  called  him  a 
horrid  name.  " 

All  in  the  heat  of  her  indignation,  flushed  and  defiant  Dolly  stood, 
And  Dolly's  mother  was  morally  certain  that  scolding  would  do  no  sort  of  good. 
But  Adam,  the  gardener  gray  and  wrinkled,  Adam  the  man  whose  words  are  wise. 
Looked  up  from  the  grape-vine  he  was  pruning,  with  grave  rebuke  in  his  honest  eyes. 
"We're  all  poor  creturs,"  said  he,  "poor  creturs  !    Accordin'  to  Scripter  we  're  prone  to  err; 
An'  Ben  Bogardus  is  no  exception.    So  mebbe  Miss  Dolly  is  right — so  fur. 

But  we  ought  n't  to  be  too  quick  in  jedgement  until  we  know  what  a  man  's  been  through  :  — 
You  would  n't  be  quite  so  ready,  1  reckon,  to  rail  at  Ben,  if  you  only  knew." 

"Knew  what?"  cried  Dolly.     "It's  no  use,  Adam"  (tossing  her  curls  with  a  stubborn  air), 
"  To  talk  like  that,  for  it  does  n't  matter.    Whatever  it  is,  I  should  n't  care. 

I  think  '  Uncle  Ben  '  is  perfectly  horrid.     1  always  shall,  whatever  you  say ; 

So  you  need  n't  tell  ine  I  " 

But  Adam,  regardless,  kept  right  on  in  his  quiet  way. 

—  "  You  never  heard  tell  of  '  The  Swallow,'  did  you?    It  's  nigh  upon  forty  years  ago. 

That  she  struck  on  a  rock  in  the  further  channel,  one  night  when  the  sky  was  thick  with  snow. 

There  was  n't  a  chance  to  reach  or  help  her,  though  the  town-folk  swarmed  up  here  in  the  park. 

And  we  heard  the  screams,  and  the  splitting  timbers  .  .  .  awful  sounds  to  hear  in  the  dark  ! 

I  'II  never  forget  'em,"  said  Adam,  slowly,  shaking  his  head  with  a  look  of  pain. 
"  Sometimes  in  the  night,  when  I  wake  up  sudden,  it  seems  as  if  1  heard  'em  again. 

An'  often  enough  1  've  dreamed  about  it  —  the  pitiful  sight  1  saw  next  day. 

When  the  poor  drowned  creturs  drifting  shoreward,  in  an'  out  o'  the  water  lay. 

Men  an'  women,  an'  little  children  !    I  counted  'em  up  to  thirty-five, 

When  we  laid  'em  out  in  the  town-hall  yonder  ;  and  there  was  n't  a  single  soul  alive. 

Mostly  strangers  they  were,  an'  traders,  bound  for  York,  an'  come  from  the  West ; 

But  one  was  a  neighbor  —  a  little  woman,  with  a  bit  of  a  baby  hugged  to  her  breast. 

I  can  see  her  still,"  said  the  old  man,  gently  (he  glanced  at  Dolly  and  gravely  smiled) : 
"  And  I  '11  never  forget  how  1  felt  when  I  saw  it  was  Ben  Bogardus's  wife  and  child." 

"  Oh,  Adam!  it  wasn't!    1  can't  believe  it!"    My  Dolly's  cheeks  with  her  blushes  flamed. 

And  her  quick  tears  sprang.     "  You  want  to  tease  me,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  be  ashamed!  " 

But  stern  was  the  old  man's  face,  and  solemn  the  look  and  tone  with  which  he  spoke. 
"  It  is  n't  the  sort  of  thing.  Miss  Dolly,  that  1  'd  be  likely  to  say  in  joke. 

No,  no  —  it  was  poor  Ben's  wife  and  baby,  just  as  1  told  you,  that  lay  there  dead. 

Poor  little  things! — you  can't  much  wonder  the  shock  and  the  trouble  turned  Ben's  head. 
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I 'm  not  denying  he 's  cross  and  cranky  ;  but  he 's  lived  a  desolate  sort  of  life, 
And  folks  do  say  he 's  been  kind  o'  crazy,  more  or  less,  since  he  lost  his  wife. 
Mebbe  it 's  true,  an'  mebbe  it  is  n't;  but  this  is  the  p'int  1  'm  comin'  to  — 
We  ought  n't  to  be  too  harsh  in  jedgin',  until  we  know  what  a  man 's  been  through." 

He  turned  him  about,  this  wise  old  Adam,  and  clipped  at  the  vines,  and  said  no  more. 
My  Dolly  watched  him,  her  bosom  swelling  with  mingled  feelings  unknown  before. 
She  pleated  the  ruffle  of  her  apron  with  restless  hands  for  a  minute's  space, 
Then  softly  whispered,  "/  ';«  sorry,  Adam.'''  and  ran  away  with  a  crimson  face. 

A  little  later  1  saw  her  plucking  out  of  her  own  small  garden-ljed 

Pinks  and  pansies  and  ragged-robins,  and  tying  them  up  with  a  ribbon  red. 


I  never  asked,  and  she  never  told  me,  who  was  to  wear  this  posy  sweet. 

But  I  took  a  turn  in  the  park  that  evening,  and  there  "Uncle  Ben"  1  chanced  to  meet. 

A  festive  something  in  his  appearance — a  spicy  odor  that  toward  me  stole  — 

Made  me  aware  of  Dolly's  posy  carefully  pinned  in  his  button-hole ; 

.And  from  that  time  forth,  I 'm  glad  to  tell  you  before  my  true  little  story  ends. 

My  Dolly  —  (forgive  her  naughty  tempers  !  ) —  and  "  Uncle  Ben"  were  the  best  of  friends. 
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AMONG  THE  L  A  W- M  A  KE  RS.* 

i Rccollectiojis  rf  a  Pai;e  i]t  the  United  States  Senate.) 

By  Edmund  Alton. 


Chapter  X. 

EXTRAVAGANZA. 

As  THIS  is  the  month  ushered  in  by  April  Fools' 
Day,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  leave  the  more 
sober  and  imposing  side  of  life  among  the  law- 
makers and  take  a  glimpse  at  some  of  the  comical- 
ities which  we  Senate  pages  enjoyed.  Many  of  my 
companions  were  born  actors,  equally  successful  in 
both  tragedy  and  comedy.  One  in  particular,  whom 
I  will  call  "Tom,"  had  an  especial  preference  for 
the  character  in  Shakespearean  and  other  tragedies 
known  as  the  "  heavy  villain,"  and  he  was  usually 
encountered,  cane  in  hand,  wildly  fencing  the  air 
with  "two  up,  two  down,  and  a  lunge."  One  day, 
during  an  executive  session  of  the  Senate,  we  were 
all  assembled  in  our  favorite  vestibule,  when  this 
page  began  declaiming  in  his  usual  high  style  and 
thrusting  around  at  imaginary  ghosts  and-  foes. 
The  door  leading  to  the  Chamber  was  shut,  and 
he  would  occasionally  make  a  violent  charge  at 
it.  Having  recited  King  Richard's  famous  night- 
mare and  a  few  other  choice  selections  (which  we, 
standing  in  the  marble  niches,  properly  applauded), 
he  cried  out  lustily  : 

Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  casl. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  slowly  opened  from 
within.  Tom,  however,  had  hunched  his  back, 
and,  with  his  eyes  fiercely  rolling  and  head  down- 
ward, like  a  goat  preparing  to  "butt,"  was  alto- 
gether too  excited  to  notice  our  "  alarums  "  ;  and 
as  he  declaimed  the  famous  line, 

A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  ! 

he  made  a  leap,  and,  with  a  terrific  dive  of  the 
cane,  took  a  certain  well-known  senator,  who  shall 
here  be  nameless,  full  in  his  senatorial  stomach  ! 

There  was,  in  truth,  a  decidedly  hasty  "retreat 
and  flourish"  on  the  part  of  the  senatorial  Richmond, 
but  we  did  not  wait  for  the  curtain  to  fall.  We 
made  a  stampede  through  the  swinging  doors  and 
down  the  corridor,  followed  by  Tom,  who,  revers- 
ing the  proper  order  of  affairs,  still  flourished  his 
"  sword,"  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

Victorious  friends,  the  day  is  ours  ! 

Some  of  our  tragic  recitations  were  too  sacred 
for  the  profane  eyes  of  "  outsiders."   Of  the  many 


solemn  councils  held  by  us  in  the  President's  Room 
with  closed  doors ;  or  of  how  we  were  surprised 
on  several  occasions  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  President  Grant ;  or  how  we  fled  through  the 
open  windows,  retreated  via  the  balcony  and 
Marble  Room,  and  appeared  with  innocent  looks 
of  wonder  before  the  enraged  group  vainly  trying 
to  unlock  the  door,  with  the  dead-latch  down  on 
the  other  side,  I  need  not  speak.  These  were 
trivial  matters,  although  the  President  himself  and 
Captain  Bassett  did  not  seem  to  take  them  as  phil- 
osophically as  we  did.  Few  things  could  disturb 
our  equanimity. 

But,  of  course,  we  did  not  confine  our  acting  to 
secret  vestibules  and  dungeons.  Our  energy  de- 
manded still  higher  and  more  public  stages  of 
action ;  and  even  as  the  Senate  throws  aside  its 
frigid  dignity  at  night  sessions,  and  everybody 
does  about  as  he  pleases,  we  also  often  found 
it  impossible  to  curb  our  desire  for  a  little  more 
freedom  of  action  than  the  rules  allowed.  Captain 
Bassett,  however,  did  his  best  to  prevent  too  much 
sacrilege  in  the  day-time.  His  favorite  amuse- 
ment was  to  sit  peacefully  in  his  chair,  and,  when 
an  erring  page  returned  and  sat  down  near  the 
chair,  to  catch  hold  of  the  ear  of  that  page  and 
give  it  a  gentle  twist. 

Senator  Gorman,  who  was  a  distinguished  figure 
in  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  as  manager  of 
the  Democratic  interests,  was  formerly  a  page ; 
and  Captain  Bassett  once  told  me  that  he  has 
many  a  time  pulled  the  Honorable  Gorman's  ears 
as  vigorously  as  he  has  pulled  mine.  1  was  glad 
to  hear  it. 

In  retaliation  upon  the  Captain,  1  may  state  that 
there  was  one  way  in  which  we  could  appease  him 
—  by  giving  him  peppermint  lozenges  or  broken 
horehound  candy.  I  always  adopted  that  course. 
It  was  "fun  "  to  see  the  Captain  take  a  lozenge 
and  convey  it  to  his  mouth,  with  his  eyes  turned 
heavenward  and  a  demure  expression  on  his  coun- 
tenance as  though  he  were  studying  the  curious 
pictures  on  the  large  glass  blocks  in  the  ceiling. 
Such  is  the  man  who  pulled  the  ears  of  Senator 
Gorman  and  myself! 

He  has  been  in  continuous  service  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Next  to  him,  in  length  of  service  and 
rank  of  office,  comes  equally  good-natured  James 
1.  Christie,  who  is  a  sort  of  "  Lieutenant,"  and, 
with  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  guards  the  Vice-Presi- 
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dent  on  his  right.  We  pages  considered  that  iff 
ranked  next.  The  Captain  and  Mr.  Christie  are  the 
most  highly  valued  officers  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  would  do  without  them.  The  Cap- 
tain started  in  as  a  page.  At  that  time  there  was 
but  one  in  the  Senate,  and  Daniel  Webster  wanted 
young  Isaac  Bassett  appointed  as  an  additional 
page.  The  other  senators  thought  it  a  great  ex- 
travagance—  two  pages  for  forty-eight  senators! 
It  was  enough  to  bankrupt  the  Republic  !  Captain 
Bassett  declares  that  there  was  a  hot  debate  over 
the  suggestion  of  Webster.  However,  Webster 
fought  hard  and,  with  his  great  eloquence,  suc- 
ceeded. So youngBassettwas appointed.  Although 
his  hair  is  now  as  white  as  snow,  he  loves  fun  and 
is  still  as  merry  as  a  boy.  Just  think  of  it  !  He  was 
a  Senate  officer  w'hen  the  Senate  met  in  the  old 
Chamber,  now  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
when  the  House  met  in  their  old  Hall,  now  occu- 
pied by  statuary  donated  by  the  States;  *  when  the 
evening  sessions  of  both  Houses  had  to  be  illumi- 
nated by  "  tallow  dips."  He  has  heard  Webster, 
Hayne,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Douglas,  and  he 
has  seen  —  why,  I  believe  he  has  seen  nearly  all  the 
Presidents. 

The  Captain's  recollection  of  the  days  when 
senators  dressed  in  swallow-tailed  coats  causes  him 
to  shudder  when  "innovations"  are  suggested. 
But  these  "innovations"  are  constantly  going  on. 
It  has  for  many  years  been  the  custom  to  write  the 
name  of  each  senator  on  a  strip  of  ivory-white 
wood,  and  fasten  it  on  his  desk  by  way  of  identifi- 
cation, as  "  Mr.  Sumner,"  "  Mr.  Cole,"  "  Mr.  Fen- 
ton."  Last  year  these  wooden  labels  were  removed, 
and  silver  plates  substituted,  bearing  simply  the 
surname  without  the  "Mr.,"  as  "Bayard," 
"  Edmunds,"  "  Ransom."  I  understand  the  Cap- 
tain has  not  yet  recovered  from  this  horrible  act  of 
vandalism. 


THE  PAGES  AS   MAKE-BELIEVE  LAW-MAKERS. 

One  of  our  favorite  performances,  in  the  comedy 
line,  was  to  caricature  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Frequently,  upon  finishing  our  filing,  in  the 
morning,  as  we  would  have  nothing  else  to  do,  one 
of  us  would  take  the  Vice-President's  chair  and  call 
the  "Senate"  to  order  in  right  Parliamentary 
fashion.  The  proceedings  of  such  a  session  were 
sometimes  eccentric,  but  of  course  conducted  strict- 
ly according  to  the  rules  of  Congressional  proced- 
ure ;  for  the  pages  of  my  day  had  really  a  good 
knowledge  of  Parliamentary  law. 


Most  of  our  sessions  were  characterized  by  scenes 
of  disorder  that,  as  one  member  of  our  little  com- 
pany disrespectfully  remarked,  "were  worthy  of 
the  Lower  House."  In  fact,  they  almost  invariably 
broke  up  amid  the  wildest  confusion  —  generally, 
however,  because  we  ran  them  too  near  the  hour 
for  the  assembling  of  the  real  law-makers,  and  were 
forced  to  decamp.  Senators,  Representatives, 
House  and  Supreme  Court  pages,  and  other 
"stragglers"  would  come  in  during  our  debates, 
listen  spell-bound  to  our  wonderful  oratory  and 
keen  logic,  and  admire  the  aptitude  shown  by 
our  presiding  officer  in  applying  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

It  was  usual  for  us  to  parody  the  actual  debates 
of  Congress,  and  we  would  often  take  up  copies 
of  the  Globe  of  the  preceding  day,  distributed  on 
the  desks  of  senators,  and  follow  the  order  of 
events  there  reported,  with  "  variations  "  and  other 
"improvements"  in  language  and  gestures.  As 
it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  so  historic  a  matter  as 
a  session  for  debate  by  these  make-believe  law- 
makers, I  will  give  you  a  brief  and  mild  specimen, 
and  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  in  what  respects 
such  a  "  Senate"  resembled  or  differed  from  its 
great  prototype. 

A  MOCK  SENATE,  AS  HELD  BV  THE  PAGES. 

(Actual  names  are  used  because  of  the  senatorial  seats  occupied  by 
the  pages.  The  senators  with  whose  names  this  liberty  is  taken 
should  not  bear  improper  odium  on  that  account.  The  bracket 
remarks  are  such  as  would  be  used  by  official  reporters.) 

Tom  ( assiaitiit^  tJte  chair,  and  giving  a  lottd  rap  zuith  the 
gavel):  The  Senate  will  come  to  order,  and  the  Secretary  will  read 
the  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings. 

Dick  (actijtg  as  Secretary,  reading  soletnnly ) :  Oh,  frubjous 
day!  Calico!  Callay. — 

Harrv  {" rising /roin  the  seat  of  Senator  Cameron )  :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Vice-President  {Tom,  of  course)  :  The  senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Cameron  (Harry);  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the 
journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Vice-President:  The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  moves 
that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed  with.  Is  there  objec- 
tion ?  [A/ter  a  paitse :]  The  Chair  hears  none.  The  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  communication  from  the  King  of  the  Fiji 
Islands. 

George  {/rjnt  tite  place  of  Sc'utlar  Carpenter)  :  I  move  that  it 
be  thrown  into  the  waste-basket. 
( illotion  carried.) 

Senator  X.  (Fred);  (statiding  in  the  aisle)  :  Mr.  President. 
The  Vice-President  :  The  senator  from  Nowhere.  \_Appla2tse.\ 
Senator  X.  :  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege. 
In  yesterday's  Coyote,  a  sheet  that  pretends  to  be  a  journal  for  the 
dissemination  of  ncivs,  there  is  an  article  seriously  attacking  my 
reputation,  accusing  me  of  bribery  and  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. Ordinarily  I  would  take  no  notice  of  such  a  thing,  but 
as  everybody  seems  to  believe  it.  [Voices;  We  do,  loe  do .' "  '^/s 
n't  it  trne  ?  "  etc.],  I  consider  that  I  owe  it  to  this  body,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  Committee  of  Investigation. 


*  The  old  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  Capitol  now  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Statuary  Hall,"  to  which  Congress  has  invited  each  State 
to  contribute  statues  of  her  most  eminent  citizens.    Some  States  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  ;  many  have  not  yet  acted  upon  it. 
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Senator  Hamlin  (Bob) :  I  suggest  that  the  matter  He  on  the 
table  for  the  present.  The  House  of  Representatives  lias  consumed 
nearly  all  the  revenues  of  the  country  for  investigating  purposes. 
And  I  wish  to  find  out  whether  there  is  enough  money  left  in  the 
Treasury  to  meet  this  proposed  expense.  [A  voice:  "Raise  the 
Taxes. '''\  I  think,  however,  that  the  reporter  who  inserted  the 
article  should  be  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  gallery. 

Senator  X.  (Fred):  1  am  willing  that  the  matter  go  over  until 
to-morrow.  {^A  general  sigh  of  relief.  Voice:  "Yon' II  never  hear 
of  thai  again  .'  "] 


of  the  subject  I  would  like  to  a.sk  lum  if  he  was  not  convicted  of 
stealing  from  a  sutler's  wagon  during  the  war  of  1812.  [Great 
co>i/usion.] 

Senator  Edmunds  f Joe)  (coolly,  but  zuith  cutting  irony):  Tery 
likely;  1  was  born  in  1S58  !    \ Laughter  attd applause. \ 

Senator  Bayard  (Jack) :  I  meant  no  discourtesy.  I  merely 
asked  for  information.     [Renexved  laughter.^ 

Senator  Edmunds  (Joe) ;  1  yield  the  floor  to  my  friend,  the 
senator  from  Nowhere  (Fred),  as  he  is  under  an  important  engage- 
ment to  attend  a  base-ball  match  this  aftemonn. 


the  pages  as  mock-senators. 


Vice-President  (Tom)  (striking  zuith  his  gaz'cl)  :  T\\g  morn- 
ing hour  having  expired,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  yesterday.  [The  cleric  reads  the  title  0/  a  bill  to 
approPi'iate  a  million  dollars  for  the  purc/msc  0/  tite  Noi'th  Pole.  ] 

Joe,  as  Senator  Edmunds,  is  recognized  by  t/w  Chair  as  liav- 
ing  had  the  Jioor  njlien  the  Senate  adjourned  the  previous  day. 

Senator  Edmunds   (Joe) :    Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate 

adjourned  yesterday  I  was  speaking  of          [Several  voices  :  "  C?//, 

IDC  remember  ivltere  you  left  off.'^  The  mock-senator  pays  no  Jieed 
to  the  inter ruption.\  —  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  us  as  the  guard- 
ians of  the  public  funds  

Senator  Cameron  (Harrj-)  :  Will  the  senator  from  Vermont  per- 
mit me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

The  Vice-President  (Tom)  :  Does  the  senator  from  Vermont 
yield  to  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  ? 

Senator  Edmunds  (Joe):  No;  I  can  not  be  disturbed.  [To 
Senator  Cameron  (Harrj')  :]  You  made  your  speech  yesterday. 
Now,  let  me  make  mine. 

Senator  Cameron  (Harry) :  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  

Senator  Edmunds  (Joe)  (anp/iatically)  :  Will  you  desist?  — 
{Great  laughter  and  applause.  The  senator  continues,  after 
restoration  of  order:] — and  of  the  integrity  and  fidelity  with 
which  we  should  exercise  that  

Senator  Bayard  (Jack) :  Before  the  senator  leaves  that  branch 


Sen.\tor  X  (Fred)  haz'ing  the  floor,  proceeds  quietly  to  rub 
the  i7itellectual  part  of  his  Jiead  with  his  luijidkerc/iief  bnislus 
back  his  Juiir,  adjusts  his  cravat,  cougiis,  stretches  his  anns  as  if 
prepared  for  a  "  set  speech,"  a?id  at  length  begins  :  Mr.  President  — 
Mr.  President  —  Mr.  President — ahem! — achoo  I — this  heie  [hits 
the  desk]  — this  question  am  one  

Senator  Carpenter  (George) :  I\Ir.  President,  I  rise  to  a  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  ! 

The  Vice-President  (Tom) :  The  senator  will  state  it- 

Senator  Carpenter  (George)  :  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  senator  can 
massacre  the  English  language  with  impunity. 

The  Vice-President  (Tom)  ;  Certainly.  He  not  only  can,  but 
does.'  [Hands  to  the  Clerk  U.  S.  Constitution.  Clerk  reads  Art.  /., 
Sec.  IV.,  CI.  I.] 

Senator  C.a,rpenter:  But  under  the  second  clause  of  the  pre- 
ceding section  we  have  authority  to  control  such  matters  by  a  rule. 

The  Vice-President:  But  there  is  no  rule  on  the  subject. 

Sen.\tor  Carpenter  ( taking  his  seat  ivith  a  crestfallen  air) 
Well,  there  ought  to  be.    It  should  be  made  a  penitentiar>'  offense. 

The  Vice-President:  The  senator  from  Nowhere  will  proceed. 

Senator  X.  (Fred) :  I  congratulate  the  senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  welcome  suggest.  I  was  hasty.  I  oughter  know'd  better.  I 
will  suspect  the  proprietaries  of  debate  and  be  more  carefuUer  ;>/ 
futurio.     [Cries  of  "Keep  to  English."    "Please  let  some  kind  of 
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language  be  left."\  Now,  then,  what  were  I  saying  when  I  left 
off? —  \Prompted  by  a  /rie>nt\ —  Oh,  yes.  This  question  is  one 
[Voice;  '*No,  it  is  nt!  It  arc  tivo  !  "\  who  is  likely  to  give  large 
unsatisfaciion  to  the  sovereignty  populace  !  \Sniiles,  as  i/  he  Jiad 
produced  a  Jine  burst  of  eloquence.  Waits  for  applause.  It  does 
7iotcome.  Appears  dejected.  Face  suddenly  lights  up,  as  with  a 
happy  thought.  Strikes  the  desk,  -waves  his  arms  wildly  about  like 
those  of  a  windmill,  nud  yells  :\  Public  extravergance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,—  (another  slap), —  public  (thump)  and  private  tilmmp)  ex- 
travergance (heavy  thump)  caused  the  downfall  of — of —  [rcfors  to 
apaper]  of  Rome  \thump  !  thump/.']  —  Page,  bring  me  Gibbon's 
History  .  I  will  pass  that  portion  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  present,  until  I  have  got  the  volume.  Again,  as  the 
senator  from  Vermont  so  haply  said,  what  is  our  responsibilities  as 
legislaters  ?  Now,  that  there  last  idea  [Voice  :  *^  Do  you  call  that  an 
idea!  "]  suggests  another.  The  provisoes  of  our  glorious  Constitu- 
tion is  too  broad  !  \Strikes  a  pile  of  papers  and  sends  several  of 
tlu:>n  into  the  face  of  his  yieighbor.  Leans  over  his  desk  to  apologize 
and  knocks  off  a  vohinie  tipon  the  head  of  the  mock-senator  iji 
front.  Applause  and  cries  of  '^Bravo/"  E7icore/"  etc.]  It's 
unwise  for  to  have  this  unlimitless  power  over  the  public  funds. 
There  oughter  to  be  some  restrict  put  upon  it,  so  as  in  order  to  pre- 
vent extravergance,  and  that  there  can't  be  no  inadvantage  taken  ! 
\Applausc  by  an  attentive  rural  co7istitucnt  in  tlte  galleyy,  who 
thinks  it  is  the  Senate  itself  in  session.  ] 

The  Vice-President  (Tom)  [rapping  with  his  gavel  and  speak- 
ingfierccly] :  The  Chair  desires  to  admonish  those  occupying  seats  in 
the  galleries  against  further  demonstrations.  \Rural  constituent  gets 
scared  and  goes  out.  Other  folks  laugh  at  this  ;  Vice-President 
continues  to  7-ap.\ 

Senator  X.  :  Now,  then.  

The  Vice-President  (Tom)  {still  rapping] :  The  senator  will 

suspend  until  order  is  restored.  [I\ap  !  rap  ! .'  rap  !  .' .'  Here.,  two 

ge>i7iine  senators  enter,  and  pause  to  take  in  the  situation.'"]  Gen- 
tlemen in  the  rear  of  the  seats  will  please  be  seated  \Rap  !  rap .' 
rap  .']  The  Chair  requests  senators  to  take  their  seats.  \Rap  I  rap .' .'] 
The  senator  from  Nowhere  will  proceed. 

Senator  X.  (Fred):  Mr.  President,  from  the  way  things  are  go- 
ing, and  the  way  things  have  went,  we  will  soon  be  like  unto  Rome, 
and  I  shall  now  read  from  Gibbon,  as  the  volume  are  here.  \Opens 
a  book  a7id  is  about  to  read.] 

Several  Mock-Senators  [Jumping  to  their  feet  afid  sijnultan- 
cously  exclaiming]  :  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

Vice-President  [recognizing  Senator  Edmunds  (Joe)]  :  The 
senator  from  Vermont  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Senator  Edmunds  (Joe)  :  My  point  of  order  is  that  the  senator 
from  Nowhere  is  out  of  order.  He  must  speak  to  the  bill.  W'e  can 
not  waste  our  valuable  time  in  listening  to  such  trash. 

The  Vice-President  (Tom)  :  The  senator  is  himself  out  of  order. 

Senator  Edmunds  (Joe):  No,  I 'm  not !  \Excitemc7it.\ 

The  Vice-President  (Tom)  :  I  tell  you,  you  are  !  and  I  wont  be 
answered  back  either  I  [Increased excitement.] 

Senator  Edmunds  (Joe)  [meekly]  :  Well,  why  am  I  ? 

The  Vice-President  (Tom)  [recovering  his  dignity]:  For  using 
unparliamentary  language.  [Cries  of  "Let  tlie  words  be  taken 
down''      Make  him  apologize,"  etc.] 

Senator  Edmunds  (Joe)  :  Well,  I  ask  for  a  ruling  on  my  point. 

The  Vice-President  (Tom)  :  The  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
senator  is  well  taken.  The  senator  from  Nowhere  will  proceed  in 
order  and  confine  his  remarks  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Senator  Edmunds  (Joe)  :  Does  the  Chair  sustain  my  point  of 
order  ? 

The  Vice-President  :  The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Senator  Edmunds  (Joe) :  I  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

[Great  7/proar,  cries  of  "  Are  you  crazy.''"  A  Supreme  Court 
page  sticks  his  head  through  tlw  door  and  shouts  out  a  disrespectfil 
remark.  Terrific  hubbub,  cries  ?'enewed  :  '■^Turn  the  rascal  out !" 
Supronc  Court  page  ejected.] 

Senator  X.  (Fred) :  Mr.  President,  are  it  in  order  to  move  that  the 
senator  from  Vermont  be  lynched  ?    [  Cries  of  *'  Treason  !  "] 

The  Vice-President  :  It  is  not. 

Senator  X,  :  Then  I  make  that  motion.  [Renewed  uproar, 
and  general  confusio?i.] 

Vice-President  (Tom)  [rapping  and  shouting]  :  The  Chair 
wishes  to  remind  senators  that  this  is  not  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    [Instantafieous  silence.  ] 


Senator  Carpenter  (George) :  As  it  is  manifest  that  the  Senate 
is  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  my  friend  from  Nowhere,  I  ask  that  he 
yield  for  a  motion  to  go  into  executive  session. 

Senator  X.  ;  Not  by  any  means !  I  intend  to  finish  this 
speech  !     [Cries  of  "  Go  on  !    Hear!  hear  !"] 

The  Vice-President  :  The  senator  from  Wisconsin  moves  that 
the  Senate  do  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. Those  in  favor  of  that  motion  will  say  "aye"  [shrieks]'. 
those  opposed  will  say  "  no  "  [louder  shrieks]  ;  the  "  ayes  "  have 
it.  The  sergeant-at-arms  will  clear  the  galleries  and  close  the 
doors. 

[One  of  the  vwck-senators  converts  Imnself  into  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  and  moves  about  as  If  requesting  people  to  leave  tlie  cliamber. 
Senator  X.  screams  that  the  Vice  President  liad  no  right  to 
"  entertain  a?iy  motion  "  while  lie  luid  tlie  floor.  The  Vice-Pres- 
ident says  he  Jtnderstood  the  senator  to  yield,  and  suggests  that  tlie 
senator  hereafter  get  an  "interpreter  "  to  explain  his  Peculiar  jar- 
gon.    This  provokes  the  orator's  wrath.] 

Sen  ator  X.  (Fred) :  I  propose  to  be  heard  on  this  bill.  I  '11  not  be 
gagged.  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  there  is  n't  any  pole  at  the 
North.  I  believe  that  this  bill  are  a  wasteless  misuse  of  the  people's 
money!  a  piece  of  robbery  !  a  job  !    [Coniimied  excitement.]  Let 

us  spend  what  money  we  have  on  that  nav          [flourishing  his 

arms,  a7id  looking  straight  at  Senator  Cameron  (Harry)  j. 

Senator  Cameron  (Harry)  [indignantly]:    Who 's  a  knave? 

Senator  X.  (Fred) :  Nobody. 

Senator  Cameron  (/«  aii  excited  basso^ :  What  did  you  look  this 
way  for,  then  ? 

Senator  X.  [baritone] :  I  was  saying  

The  Vice-President  (Tom)  [rapping,  and  in  a  high  tenor']: 
Senators  will  please  address  their  remarks  to  the  Chair ! 

Senator  Cameron  (Harrj'l  [iJi  a  shrill  falsetto]  :  I  'II  not  be 
insulted  I 

[  The  remainder  of  his  speech  is  lost  in  the  confusion.  Se?iator  X, 
manages  to  say  something  about  "  thatnavy  of  ours."  Sejiator  Cam- 
eron (Harry)  vociferates,  and flourishes  a  Paper-cutter  as  a  weapon. 
More  cries.  All  tlie  inock-se?tators  jump  to  ilieir  feet.  Great 
excitement ! 

The  hand  of  the  clock  is  not  far fro>7i  tlie  Iwnr  of twelve.  Captain 
Basseti  hears  the  ftoise,  ruslies  in  from  tlie  lobby,  and  walks 
stertily  toward  our  presiding  officer  (  Tom ). 

A  mock-senator  on  the  floor  rescues  the  dignity  of  the  mock-setiate 
by  a  7notion  to  adjourn.  A  ni  our  presidi?ig  officer  still  Itas  strength 
and  pluck  enough  to  put  tlie  questioti,  give  the  table  a  soft  blow  with 
the  gavel,  and,  amid  general  laughter  and  applause,  announce  an 
adjournment  to  the  next  day  !    Exeunt  !] 

Soon  the  real  Vice-President  and  the  Chap- 
lain appear;  the  Senate  is  called  to  order,  and 
enters  upon  its  dreary  work ;  and  the  atmosphere 
again  subsides  into  a  lugubrious  calm. 

Chapter  XI. 

HOW  THE  LAW-MAKERS  MARCHED  UP  THE  HILL 
AND  THEN  MARCHED  DOWN  AGAIN. 

During  the  fall  of  1872,  the  country  emerged 
from  a  presidential  and  congressional  election,  in 
which  "economy  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  "  had  been  a  loud  party  cry.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  were  abuses,  and  that  there  was 
room  for  retrenchment  of  expenses  in  certain 
features  of  the  public  service,  and  one  of  these 
abuses  was  what  is  termed  the  Franking  Privilege. 
The  Franking  Privilege  permitted  congressmen 
and  other  officials  to  write  their  signatures  on 
envelopes  and  other  packages,  and  send  letters  and 
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documents  through  the  mail  without  payment  of 
postage.  Such  a  signature  was  a  "frank";  and 
some  congressmen  were  rather  careless  and  franked 
private  matter  of  friends  which  ought  to  have  paid 
postage,  thus  causing  the  Government  to  lose  a 
great  deal  of  money  which  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment would  otherwise  have  collected  from  the  sale 
of  stamps. 

When  the  law-makers  met  in  December,  they 
set  about  correcting  this  abuse,  and  in  January  an 
act  was  passed,  and  became  a  law,  utterly  abolish- 
ing the  franking  privilege. 

Now,  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  House,  had  an  idea  that,  as 
congressmen  were  compelled,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Franking  Privilege,  to  buy  postage  stamps, 
they  ought  to  have  their  salaries  increased.  So, 
shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1873,  he  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  a  bill  which  was  numbered  H.  R. 
3852,*  "to  amend  the  salaries  of  the  three  De- 
partments of  the  Government."  It  was  read  a  first 
and  second  tiine  and  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  On  the  loth  of  February, 
General  Butler  made  a  motion  that  the  House  sus- 
pend its  rules  in  order  to  pass  a  resolution  directing 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  include  in  the 
"  Miscellaneous  Appropriation  BilF'f  the  provisions 
of  Bill  No.  3852.  To  suspend  the  rules  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote,  and,  as  the  General  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  that  number,  his  motion  failed. 

On  the  24th  of  that  month,  however,  he  saw  his 
chance.  It  was  night.  The  House  had  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  t  (Mr.  Dawes  occupying  the  Chair  instead 
of  Speaker  Blaine),  and  was  proceeding  to  consider 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill,  entitled:  "  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
and  for  other  purposes."  That  bill  had  previously 
passed  the  House,  and  gone  to  the  Senate.  But 
the  Senate  had  made  numerous  amendments  to  it, 
and  had  sent  it  back  to  the  House.  One  of  those 
amendments  provided  that  the  salary  of  a  Senate 
Clerk  should  be  raised   from   $2592  to  $3600, 


and  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
advised  that  the  House  concur  in  that  amendment, 
with  a  further  amendment  increasing  the  salaries 
of  a  number  of  their  own  clerks. 

That  is  where  the  snow-ball  began.  General 
Butler  saw  that  a  spirit  of  liberality  had  taken  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  members,  and  he  thereupon 
offered  as  an  ainendincnt  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Committee,  to  be  substituted  for  it,  a  long  provi- 
sion, which  was  almost  word  for  word  the  language 
of  Bill  No.  3852,  which  he  had  previously  tried  to 
have  passed,  but  without  success.  This  amend- 
ment of  General  Butler's  contained  the  salary- 
grab  and  back-pay  provision.  It  provided  that, 
on  and  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  1873,  the  pay 
of  the  President  should  be  $50,000  instead  of  $25,- 
000  ;  that  of  the  Chief-justice  of  the  United  States, 
$10,500,  and  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  $10,000  each;  that  the  Vice- 
President  and  Speaker  of  the  House  should  receive 
$10,000  each;  that  the  Cabinet  Officers  should 
receive  $10,000  each,  and  three  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries,  $6,500  each;  and  that  the  salaries  of 
the  Senators,  and  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
should  be  increased  from  $5000  to  $7500  a  year 
each,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Forty-second 
Congress  should  be  paid  at  that  rate,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Congress,  two  years  before  (thus 
giving  to  each  congi"essman,  as  "  back-pay," 
$5000),  and  that  $1,200,000  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  cover  this  "back-pay." 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  it  was  subjected  to  a  fusillade  of 
"  points  of  order."  Under  the  rules,  these  ''  points 
of  order,"  if  "well  taken,"  and  sustained  by  the 
Chair,  or  by  the  Coinmittee  upon  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Chair,  would  have  been  fatal. 
A  general  appropriation  bill  is  too  important  to  be 
hindered  and  delayed  by  all  sorts  of  new  fancies, 
and,  to  secure  its  speedy  passage,  the  rules  do  not 
favor  amendments  which  embody  the  substance 
of  other  bills,  or  do  not  pertain  directly  to  the 
subject  under  consideration.  When  an  amend- 
ment not  permitted  by  the  rules  is  offered,  a 
member  has  merely  to  make  the  "  point  of  order  " 
and  show  that  fact,  and  the  amendment  is  left  out 
in  the  cold. 


*  The  bills  of  each  House  are  numbered  in  the  order  of  introduction,  the  numbers  beginning  and  ending  with  every  Congress. 

1 1  have  already  explained  that  an  Appropriation  V>\\\  is  one  that  decrees  or  sets  apart,  out  of  the  Treasury-,  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
defray  expenses,  either  general  or  special,  in  one,  or  all,  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government. 

;  The  object  of  going  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  to  permit  freer  discussion,  as  the  strict  rules  of  the  House  do  not  then  apply. 
When  the  House  goes  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  Speaker  leaves  the  Chair  and  designates  a  member  to  take  it.  All  the  other 
membei^  thereupon  constitute  a  "  Committee"  (instead  of  the  "  House"),  and  they  address  their  presiding  officer  as  "  Mr.  Chairman," 
instead  of  "  Mr.  Speaker."  After  transacting  its  work,  the  Committee  "inses,"  the  Speaker  resumes  the  Chair,  and  the  House  receives  the 
report  of  the  Chairm.an  just  as  if  it  were  the  report  of  any  other  committee.  In  the  Senate  this  formality  of  going  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  merely  "  assumed,"  the  presiding  officer  being  always  "  Mr.  President,"  and  the  journal  merely  stating  that  the  Senate  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  did  so  and  so.  But,  whatever  action  is  taken  "in  Committee  of  the  Whole,"  by  either  of  the  Congressional 
bodies,  must  be  done  over  again  by  ilie  "House"  or  Sefiaie,"  in  order  to  be  of  effect;  other^vise  it  is  of  ;w  ?fiore  vabtc  "than  the 
report  of  any  other  committee." 
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This  measure,  therefore,  that  was  destined  to 
raise  so  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  people, 
was  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  objections. 
Dawes  himself  was  opposed  to  it,  but  as  Chairman 
he  had  to  apply  the  rules  impartially.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  he  overruled 
the  points  of  order  made.  Mr.  Holman,  as  one 
of  the  "  objectors,"  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair.  But  the  committee  voted  to  sustain 
the  Chairman's  ruling. 

At  last,  after  much  debate,  it  came  to  a  vote  on 
the  proposition.  The  committee  divided.  That 
is,  those  in  favor  of  it  stood  up  and  were  counted 
by  the  Chairman,  who  said  there  were  93  ;  and 
then  those  in  favor  sat  down,  and  those  opposed 
stood  up  and  were  counted,  and  they  numbered 
71 — in  all  164.  Thereupon  Mr.  Holman,  who 
never  knows  when  he  is  beaten,  demanded  tellers. 
So  tellers  were  ordered  and  appointed,*  and  they 
shook  hands  and  stood  up  in  front  of  the  Clerk's 
desk,  and  the  committee  again  divided.  That  is, 
the  "  ayes  "  passed,  one  after  another,  between  the 
two  tellers,  who  touched  each  of  them  on  the  back 
as  they  passed  through,  and  "counted"  them. 
Then  the  "noes"  passed  through  and  were 
counted,  and  the  tellers  reported  the  result  to  the 
Chairman.  There  were  81  ayes  and  66  noes  —  in 
all  147. 

So  the  amendment  proposed  by  General  Butler 
was  agreed  upon,  as  well  as  the  other  amendments 
increasing  the  pay  of  officers  and  employees  of 
Congress.  When  the  committee  had  done  this,  a 
motion  was  made  that  it  "  rise,"  and,  being  agreed 
to,  Mr.  Dawes  came  down  from  the  chair  and  the 
Speaker  resumed  it,  and  the  House  proper  was 
again  at  uork.  Then  Mr.  Dawes  stood  in  front 
of  the  Clerk's  desk  where  the  tellers  had  previously 
stood, —  which  space  is  called  the  "area  of  free- 
dom,"—  and  went  through  the  formality  of  report- 
ing to  the  Speaker  what  had  been  done  by  the 
House  while  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  of  which 
he  had  been  Chairman.  Thereupon  the  Speaker 
reported  the  information  back  to  the  members 
(who,  of  course,  knew  it  quite  as  well  as  he  did)  ; 
and  then  the  members  agreed  to  the  amendments 
again,  thus  making  their  adoption  the  action  of 
the  House,  and  so  really  passing  the  bill.  And 
this  explains  to  you  the  whole  process  of  an  action 
of  the  House  "  in  Committee  of  the  Whole." 

From  the  House  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate, 
and  then,  after  a  long  debate,  the  Senate  asked 
for  a  Committee  of  Conference  —  that  is,  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  members  of  both  Houses  —  to 
adjust  the  bill  so  that  it  should  satisfy  the  majority 
in  both  Houses.     Such   a   committee  was  ap- 


pointed, and  on  Monday,  the  third  of  March,  the 
Conference  report  came  up  for  consideration  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  it  was  adopted, 
after  a  very  exciting  debate,  by  a  vote  of  36  to  27 
in  the  Senate,  and  of  102  to  96  in  the  House,  and 
the  bill  thus  became  an  act.  On  the  morning  of 
March  4th  the  House,  at  2:50  A.M.,  took  a  re- 
cess until  half-past  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  ;  and  upon 
re-assembling,  Mr.  Buckley,  from  the  Com.mittee 
on  Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  the  committee  had 
examined  the  bill  and  found  it  duly  enrolled.!  It 
was  then  signed  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  Clerk 
brought  it  over  to  the  Senate.  Thereupon  the 
parchment  was  signed  by  Vice-President  Colfax, 
and  I  stood  by  the  side  of  his  chair  and  dried  the 
ink  of  his  signature  with  a  blotter  !  That  was  the 
last  I  saw  of  it,  but  somehow  it  must  have  reached 
the  President's  room,  for  shortly  afterward  the 
President's  private  secretary  appeared  in  the 
House  and  informed  that  body  that  the  Act  had 
been  approved. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Babcock's  an- 
nouncement, the  Speaker  of  the  House  declared 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-second 
Congress  adjourned  without  day,  and  he  and  the 
other  law-makers  thereupon  marched  over  to  the 
Senate,  as  described  last  month,  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony of  the  inauguration. 

Such  was  the  last  memorable  act  of  that  Congress. 
If  you  want  to  find  comments  on  it,  pick  up  almost 
any  newspaper  of  that  year.  If  you  want  to  see  the 
law  itself,  you  will  find  it  in  the  seiienteenth  volume 
of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  at  page  485. 

The  people  of  the  country  were  furious  when 
they  heard  of  the  passage  of  this  "salary-grab." 
The  idea  of  the  law-makers  voting  to  themselves 
a  million  dollars  just  at  the  end  of  their  terms,  and 
then' quietly  dispersing,  jingling  the  gold  in  their 
pockets  !  The  more  the  people  thought  of  it,  the 
more  indignant  they  became.  There  was  one  loud, 
prolonged  outburst  of  wrath  against  the  members 
of  that  Congress,  which  found  vent  in  the  news- 
papers, the  "  organs  of  public  opinion,"  and  which 
swept  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  fun  of  it  all  was  yet  to  come.  Many  mem- 
bers had  drawn  their  back-pay,  including  even- 
those  who  had  opposed  the  measure.  As  the  storm 
of  public  condemnation  increased  in  fury,  those 
who  had  not  drawn  were  afraid  to  touch  the 
money,  and  those  who  had  drawn  began  to  feel 
uneasy  and  to  wish  they  had  not  done  it,  and  some 
even  returned  the  money  to  the  treasury. 

Many  of  the  representatives  of  the  Forty-second 
Congress  had  not  been  re-elected  at  the  election  of 


*  Tellers  are  appointed  by  the  Ch.iirman.  and  it  is  the  custom  to  appoint  as  the  two  tellers  the  member  who  has  made  the  demand  for 
them  and  his  leading  opponent, 

t  I  have  explained  the  enrolling  of  bills  in  a  previous  chapter. 
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1872,  and  never  expected  to  be.  These,  of  course, 
were  not  alarmed.  But  many  members  had  been 
re-elected  and  wanted  to  be  re-elected  forever  and 
forever,  and  they  were  very  eager  to  do  something 
to  soften  the  wrath  of  their  constituents.  Their 
wild,  anxious  efforts  at  repentance  were  almost 
laughable.  And  I  may  as  well  remark  here,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  many  of  them 
were  never  forgiven,  but  were  put  aside  by  the 
people  of  their  districts  at  the  very  next  election. 

Let  me  show  you  the  celerity  with  which  the 
Congressmen  acted  upon  that  Salary  bill,  however, 
when  they  re-assembled.  The  first  session  of  the 
Forty-third  Congress  began  on  Monday,  the  first 
day  of  December,  1873.  On  Thursday,  the  fourth, 
a  resolution  was  offered,  in  the  House,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  "  Salary  bill,"  so  called,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

That  resolution  was  agreed  to  ;  and  then  was 
presented  a  pretty  spectacle  !  Nearly  every  mem- 
ber seemed  to  have  prepared  a  bill  on  the  subject, 
and  was  anxious  to  gain  the  credit  of  having  re- 
pealed the  obnoxious  law.  But  Mr.  Hale,  of 
Maine,  was  the  victor,  and,  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  repeal 
of  the  "Salary  bill."  It  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  was  promptly  reported  to  the  House 
again,  with  a  few  changes,  but  really  as  a  new  bill ; 
and  then  the  discussion  that  ensued  was  very  fierce 
and  exciting.  Some  obstinate  members  spoke  of 
the  denunciation  of  the  people  as  the  outcry  of  a 

(  To  a 


lawless  mob  !  Others  spoke  less  defiantly.  But 
when  it  came  to  voting,  nearly  all.  General  Butler 
included,  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
repealing  the  bill  !  It  was  wonderful.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Senate. 

This  act  repealing  the  Salary  bill  was  passed  in 
the  Llouse  of  Representatives,  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1873,  by  a  vote  of  122  to  74!  On  the 
1 2th  of  January,  1874  (the  holidays  having  inter- 
vened), the  Senate  passed  it,  with  an  amendment, 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  8  !  and  the  title  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  repealing  the  increase  of  sala- 
ries of  members  of  Congress  and  other  officers." 
As  so  amended,  it  provided  that  "  the  increase  of 
the  compensation  of  public  officers  and  employees, 
whether  members  of  Congress,  delegates,  or 
others,  except  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  should  be 
repealed,  and  the  salaries  fixed  as  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1873. 

The  very  next  day  after  its  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  reached  the  House.  The  representatives 
promptly  concurred  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  225  to  25  !  and  on  the  20th 
(one  week  later)  it  was  approved  by  the  President. 

And  so  the  law-makers,  after  boldly  marching 
up  the  hill,  deemed  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  marched  down  again.  Perhaps  no  bet- 
ter instance  could  be  given  of  the  statement  made 
in  a  previous  chapter  that,  "in  this  country,  the 
people  are  the  real  rulers." 

itiiijwd. ) 


THE   ROBIN  AND  THE  CHICKEN. 

By  Grace  F.  Coolidge. 

A  PLUMP  little  robin  flew  down  from  a  tree, 
To  hunt  for  a  worm,  which  he  happened  to  see ; 
A  frisky  young  chicken  came  scampering  by. 
And  gazed  at  the  robin  with  wondering  eye. 

Said  the  chick,  "  What  a  queer-looking  chicken  is  that ! 
Its  wings  are  so  long  and  its  body  so  fat !  " 
While  the  robin  remarked,  loud  enough  to  be  heard : 
"  Dear  me!  an  exceedingly  strange-looking  bird!" 

"  Can  you  sing?"  robin  asked,  and  the  chicken  said,  "  No," 
But  asked  in  his  turn  if  the  robin  could  crow. 
So  the  bird  sought  a  tree,  and  the  chicken  a  wall. 
And  each  thought  the  other  knew  nothing  at  all. 
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"THE    GRAND  PACIFIC." 

(A   True  lucidcjtt.) 

*■ 

By  Bessie  Chandler. 

'T  WAS  a  rather  small  engraving  of  a  very  large  hotel 
That  little  Grace  was  studying  so  earnestly  and  well ; 
And  at  last  she  softly  murmured, —  this  funny  little  mouse, — 
"  So  that  big,  'normous  building  is  Gran'pa  Cific's  house  !  " 

"Who  are  the  Cifics,  anyway?    Mamma,  I  want  to  know; 

I  've  heard  so  much  about  them  —  I  've  never  seen  them,  though. 
And  it  's  always  Gran'/(Z  Cific.    I  think  there  ought  to  be 
A  dear  old  Gran'ma  Cific  that  I  might  go  and  see." 


FROM    BACH    TO  WAGNER. 

iA   Series  of  Brie/  Papers  concerning  tlte   Great   lilusiciatts.  j 

By  Agatha  Tunis. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the  girls  of  our  day,  there  are  comparatively 
few  who  do  not,  as  part  of  their  education,  give  some 
study  to  the  pianoforte  ;  and  of  those  so  engaged, 
whether  loving  music  or  not,  there  are  few  who  do 
not  hate  the  drudgery  of  exercise  and  scale,  and  wish 
that  the  time  devoted  to  them  might  be  given  to 
almost  any  other  form  of  torture.  It  is  so  discour- 
aging to  play  the  same  ancient  exercise  day  after 
day,  and  still  seem  no  nearer  to  Chopin  or  Wag- 
ner than  six  months  before.  You  come  to  look 
upon  the  piano  as  a  deadly  enemy  and  to  dislike  it 
more  than  anything  in  the  world  unless  it  be  those 
black  notes  on  the  paper  before  you,  unmanage- 
able as  so  many  giants.  You  wish  for  some  fairy 
godmother  to  suddenly  lay  a  spell  upon  the  keys 
so  that  they  should  play  enchanting  melodies  un- 
der your  touch  ;  but  alas  !  one  might  as  well  wish 
for  the  moon.  There  is  no  help  for  the  toil ;  no 
one  ever  played  without  it,  not  even  Mozart  or 
Beethoven.  But  whatever  one's  work  may  be, 
there  is  everything  in  the  feeling  which  one  brings 
to  it,  and  so,  perhaps,  you  who  are  working  at  the 
piano  would  be  glad  of  anything  that  could  make 
practicing  a  little  interesting  and  the  piano  your 
friend.  Now,  would  it  not  encourage  you  if  you 
could  know  that  the  greatest  performers  on  the  piano 
worked  day  after  day  as  steadily  as  you  do  —  in- 
deed, much  more  steadily  than  you  generally  work? 
Would  it  not  cheer  you  to  hear  that  Mozart  had 


to  play  scales  —  which  he  afterward  said  should 
flow  like  oil  —  and  that  he  had  to  go  through  exer- 
cises when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  that  every  per- 
former, however  great  or  humble,  has  plodded  on 
just  as  you  are  plodding  now?  Anyhow,  it  is 
surely  more  interesting  to  play  the  music  of  a  man 
whose  life  you  know,  and  who  seems  to  you  like  a 
friend,  than  that  of  one  who  is  only  a  name  to  you. 
In  a  brief  glance  at  the  lives  of  some  of  these  men, 
then,  we  shall  see  how  they  were  trained  to  play 
or  compose,  how  they  felt  when  they  made  melody, 
whether  they  loved  their  art  and  were  willing  to 
drudge  for  it !  Most  of  the  men  we  shall  read  about 
were  pianists,  but  as  every  one  who  plays  should 
know  the  men  who  are  first  in  every  department  of 
music,  we  shall  also  learn  something  of  the  genius 
who  is  greatest  in  oratorio  and  also  of  him  who  is 
supreme  in  opera. 

I.   JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  EACH. 

One  of  our  greatest  composers,  and  a  man  who, 
above  all  others,  should  be  called  the  musicians'  mu- 
sician, is  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  born  at  Eisenach 
in  1685.  We  might  almost  say  that  music  was  born 
again  in  Bach,  so  much  does  his  art  owe  to  this 
illustrious  man.  He  inherited  his  genius,  his  family 
for  generations  before  him  having  been  musical. 
Indeed,  to  be  born  a  Bach  seemed  to  mean  to  be 
born  a  musician.  More  than  fifty  of  this  family 
were  great  in  their  art,  but  Sebastian  is  the  one, 
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above  all,  to  whom  musicians  have  turned,  and 
will  always  turn,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  instru- 
mental music. 

Little  is  known  of  Bach's  childhood,  which  was 
passed  in  the  little  Eisenach  village,  among  a 
quiet,  religious  people,  not  far  from  W'artburgh. 


fact  that  his  atmosphere  was  so  favorable  to  its 
cultivation,  he  did  not  acquire  his  art  any  too 
easily.  He  had  only  begun  to  receive  instruction 
from  his  father  on  the  violin  when  the  latter  died, 
leaving  Sebastian  an  orphan  in  his  tenth  year. 
The  cliild  now  went  to  live  with  his  brother  Johann 


VOUNG    BACH  TLAVING 

where  Luther  used  to  live.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
child  that  he  was  surrounded  by  many  who  were  in- 
terested in  music.  It  was  in  the  air,  and  he  must 
constantly  have  heard  it,  and  have  fed  his  love  for  it. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  boy's  genius  and  the 

*  The  clavichord  was  an  oId-f;ishioned  stringed  instrument,  played 
of  them  direct  ancestors  of  the  modern  piano. 


PON    THE  CLA\lCHORD. 

Christoph,  who  was  an  organist  at  Ohrduff.  He 
gave  Sebastian  lessons  in  singing,  and  clavichord* 
playing — ^  the  piano  not  then  having  been  invented. 
Thelittle  pupil  astonished  his  master  by  his  progress, 
soon  knowing  his  exercises  by  heart,  and  begging 

vith  keys,  something  like  the  old-time  harpsichord  and  spinet — all 
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for  something  more  difficult.  For  some  strange 
reason  his  brother  always  denied  this  request. 
Christoph  had  a  manuscript  which  contained  the 
works  of  thecelebrated  clavichord  composers  of  that 
day.  Sebastian  wasnot  discouraged  when  his  brother 
refused  to  lend  him  the  score.  Fired  by  his  love 
for  music,  he  managed  to  get  the  manuscript  from 
the  closet  in  which  it  was  kept,  and,  child  as  he  was, 
he  copied  it  all.  As  he  was  allowed  no  candle,  he 
could  only  write  on  moonlight  nights,  and  it  was 
six  months  before  the  work  was  finished.  When 
his  brother  found  the  manuscript  in  his  possession, 
he  was  cruel  enough  to  take  the  child's  precious 
copy  from  him. 

In  1698,  Christoph  died,  and  our  young  musi- 
cian was  thrown  upon«the  world  at  fourteen,  with 
his  own  living  to  get.  Through  his  beautiful  voice 
he  obtained  a  position  as  chorister  at  St.  Michael's 
church,  Liineberg.  This  was  a  great  advantage, 
for,  besides  his  musical  studies,  he  received  an  edu- 
cation, and  also  had  opportunities  to  hear  the  best 
music.  Bach  felt  how  necessary  it  is  for  one  who 
desires  to  progress  in  music  to  hear  the  best  masters 
of  his  art.  Just  as  we,  who  now  study  the  piano 
or  violin,  attend  philharmonic  and  symphony 
concerts,  so  Bach  never  missed  a  chance  to  hear 
the  best  performers  of  his  day.  He  frequently 
trudged  long  distances  to  neighboring  cities,  often 
staying  after  his  money  was  spent,  toiling  home 
hungry  and  forlorn,  but  with  the  memory  of  the 
music  haunting  and  inspiring  him. 

In  1703  he  was  made  organist  at  Arnstadt. 
While  there  he  studied  very  diligently,  drudging 
at  the  works  of  the  great  composers,  and  striving 
to  perfect  his  execution.  It  is  said  that  often 
during  the  service  his  musical  fancies  led  him  so 
far  from  the  score  that  the  choir  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  sing  with  him ;  still  the  congregation 
were  only  too  glad  to  have  so  fine  an  organist. 
In  1718  he  removed  to  Weimar,  w-here  he  staid 
for  nine  years.  He  had  now  become  the  first  organ- 
ist of  the  day.  When  playing  at  Dresden,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  one  too  ambitious  man  ventured 
to  compete  with  him.  This  was  a  Frenchman 
named  Marechaud,  who  had  delighted  the  Dres- 
den people  with  his  playing.  Marechaud  was  a 
conceited  man,  and  doubtless  pictured  in  his  own 
mind  an  easy  victory  over  his  youthful  rival.  But 
when  the  time  for  trial  came  only  Bach  appeared. 
Marechaud  had  vanished  from  the  city  that  morn- 
ing. It  is  supposed  that,  having  heard  Bach 
play,  he  fled  to  avoid  a  failure  after  his  previous 
triumphs. 

Bach's  improvisations  on  the  pianoforte  were 
marvelous.    (By  improvisations  or  improvising  we 


mean  composing  as  one  plays — or,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  "on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  The  great- 
est pianoforte  players  have  excelled  at  improvisa- 
tion.) His  manner  at  the  instrument  was  beauti- 
fully quiet  and  subdued.  One  thought  not  of  the 
man,  but  of  the  music.  There  was  no  need  for 
gestures  or  motions  of  any  kind ;  he  could  trust 
his  music  to  express  the  emotions  of  his  soul. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  us  to  hear  that  before 
Bach's  time  people  fingered  almost  as  they  pleased, 
seldom  using  the  thumb  or  little  finger  at  all,  a 
most  convenient  method  for  the  performer.  But 
we  should  have  found  Bach  a  strict  teacher,  for 
he  not  only  refused  a  pupil  unless  he  showed 
musical  ability,  but  he  only  took  a  small  number, 
so  as  to  give  the  utmost  attention  to  each.  He  in- 
sisted, as  the  best  teachers  now  insist,  on  each  fin- 
ger being  equally  trained ;  and  the  hands  must  be 
held  in  such  a  position  over  the  keys  that  each  fin- 
ger is  ready  to  play.  We  have  called  him  "  the 
musicians'  musician,"  and  rightly,  for  he  will  always 
be  studied  by  real  students  of  music.  Schumann 
tells  young  musicians  to  "  make  Bach  their  daily 
bread,"  and  so  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  all  the  mas- 
ters have  done.  One  could  scarcely  exhaust  Bach's 
if  he  spent  a  life-time  in  studying  him.  We  have 
no  space  in  which  to  speak  of  his  vocal  compositions 
except  to  say  that  he  revolutionized  church  music, 
and  that  his  cantatas  and  oratorios  are  unsurpassed. 
This  great  genius  and  simple,  modest  man,  who 
would  have  been  received  with  honor  by  the 
world,  seldom  traveled,  and  passed  a  quiet  life  at 
home.  Two  of  his  rare  trips  he  made  to  Halle,  hop- 
ing to  meet  Handel,  but  each  time  he  missed  him. 
He  devoted  himself  to  his  music  and  to  the  musical 
education  of  his  son,  remembering  perhaps  his  own 
boyish  struggles  and  rebuffs.  His  son  Emanuel 
inherited  great  musical  talent,  and  was  the  first  to 
insist  on  a  "singing"  style  of  playing.  He  said  the 
piano  should  sing  the  melody,  and  he  set  his  face 
against  all  thumping  and  drumming.  Bach  manu- 
factured and  tuned  his  ow-n  instruments  besides 
copying  his  own  and  other  musical  works.  At  last 
his  eyes  gave  out  under  the  long  strain  put  upon 
them,  and  two  years  before  his  death,  like  the  great 
Handel,  he  became  totally  blind.  He  died  July  28, 
1750,  and  was  buried  without  a  stone  to  mark  his 
grave.  Forty  years  afterward  he  was  forgotten,  and 
half  his  almost  matchless  compositions  were  lost. 
He  was  too  great  for  his  time,  and  not  till  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  then  chiefly  through 
the  eft'ort  of  Mendelssohn,  were  the  great  master's 
works  brought  before  the  public.  Now  every  one 
who  knows  anything  of  music  knows  Bach's  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  his  art. 
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By  Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka. 


Second  Paper. 

The  Eskimo  children  liave  but  few  toys,  and 
these  are  only  of  the  rudest  kind.  Yet  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  the  amount  of  enjoyment  they  get 
from  these  trifling  affairs,  so  easily  are  they  amused. 


of  reindeer  sinew  about  six  inches  long.  The  ivory 
or  wooden  pin  is  about  as  long  as  the  forefinger, 
and  its  smaller  end  is  sharpened  to  about  the  size 
of  a  knitting-needle.  One  end  of  the  ivory  "cup- 
ball  "  is  bored  as  full  of  holes  as  possible,  and  the 
object  of  the  game  is  simply  to  impale  the  "  cup- 


glook-tahk,  or,  as  it  might  be  called 
guage,  "Pin  and  Cup-ball."     In  Fi^ 
an  end  and  side  view  of  the  toy.    It  consists  of  two 
pieces,  generally  of  walrus  ivory,  united  by  a  string 


ball"  on  the  pin  by  thrusting  the  latter  in  one  of 
the  holes.  This  is  done,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, by  swinging  the  "cup-ball"  backward  and 
forward  once  or  twice  and  then  bringing  it  around 
with  a  gentle  sweep,  the  end  containing  the  holes 
being  turned  toward  the  pin. 

Simple  as  this  little  toy  is,  it  requires  consider- 
able dexterity  and  skill  to  make  the  run  of  a  number 
of  successful  points,  which  is  often  accomplished 
l3y  a  little  Eskimo.  Sometimes  he  will  swing  it 
completely  around  two  or  three  times,  alternating 
on  different  sides  of  the  hand,  and  an  expert  player 
will  in  this  manner  swing  it  so  rapidly  that  it 
looks  like  a  revolving  buzz-saw,  and  will  then,  with 
a  sharp  crack,  impale  it  on  the  pin.    I  remember 
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that  I  tried  it  once,  and  brought  the  heavy  ivory  ball' 
so  sharply  against  the  end  of  my  thumb-nail  that 
it  stung  for  half  an  hour  after.  The  most  expert, 
however,  will  always  succeed  in  sticking  it  on  the 
pin,  or  in  catching  it  on  the  pin's  point  between 
the  holes,  so  that  the  ball  will  bounce  back.  A 
number  of  holes  are  also  cut  obliquely  in  the  sides 
of  the  ball,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ;,  so  that 
if  it  flies  sidewise  it  may  be  caught  by 
the  pin  through  one  of  these  ;  and,  in 
^  .  fact,  those  who  desire  to  show 
^^i- '  ',  \  unusual  skill  try  to  impale  the 
^  ball  on  one  of  these  side  holes. 

S^U'il'"   :   ^   Should  they  fail  in  this  en- 

^^BS^^^^^^  deavor,  the  thumb-nail  or 
FIG.  2.— A  iuMv-ox  crp.  thumb-joint  usually  gets  a 
whack  that  makes  the  player 
squirm  for  some  time ;  but,  with  that  indifference 
to  bodily  pain  so  characteristic  of  savages,  they 
go  right  on  with  their  play,  notwithstanding  the 
hurt.  In  a  village  of  half  a  dozen  families,  you 
will  nearly  always  see  a  group  of  little  children, 
especially  the  girls,  twirling  a\vay  at  this  game. 
As  soon  as  one  misses  they  pass  it  on  to  the  next, 
the  number  of  successful  catches  showing  who  is 
victor  for  that  particular  round. 

Another  childish  amusement  is  to  take  one  of 
the  musk-ox  cups,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and,  partially 
filling  it  with  soup  or  stew,  whirl  it  around  on  a 
board  or  flat  rock  in  the  center  of  a  group  col- 
lected to  play  the  game  ;  the  person  to  whom 
the  handle  of  the  cup  points  when  it  has  stopped 
turning  is  the  victor,  and  can  appropriate  the  con- 
tents of  the  cup.  This  game  is  not  so  much 
played  by  the  children  as  by  the  old  women  of 
the  tribe,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  simple 
game  is  often  used  by  them  as  a  means  of  gam- 
bling. When  the  person  to  whom  the  handle  has 
pointed  has  taken  out  the  article  placed  in  the  cup 
(or  alongside  it,  if  it  be  too  large),  some  other 
article  must  be  placed  in  it  or  alongside  it,  and  a 
brisk  twirl  is  then  given  it  that  sends  it  spinning 
around  again  for  four  or  five  times  before  it  settles 
to  a  rest  and  the  handle  designates  the  new  victor. 
I  have  said  this  is  a  kind  of  gambling,  because  the 
lucky  one  often  puts  in  the  musk-ox  horn  cup 
things  much  more  valuable  than  are  taken  out, 
the  only  idea  of  value  among  the  Eskimo  being 
the  present  necessity  for  an  article.  A  needle 
that  is  wanted  for  use  immediately  is  more  valu- 
able in  their  eyes  than  the  horn  cup  which  holds 
it,  although  it  may  have  taken  them  a  month  to 
make  the  cup. 

The  making  of  these  curious  cups  of  musk-ox 
horn  is  worth  relating.  If  my  readers  will  look  in 
some  well-illustrated  book  on  natural  history,  they 
will  see  that  the  horn  of  a  musk-ox,  as  it  ap- 


proaches his  head,  commences  to  flatten  out  in  a 
wide  plate  that  is  crimpled  at  the  edges.  The 
Eskimo  take  this  widened  base  of  the  musk-oxen's 
horn,  boil  it  in  their  kettles,  and  then  scrape  it  with 
knives  to  get  it  to  the  proper  thickness,  after  which 
it  is  bent  in  the  shape  seen  in  Fig.  2,  and  is  then 
left  to  dry.  Little  toy  ones  are  often  made  for  the 
babies  to  play  with,  but  most  of  them  are  large 
and  hold  from  a  pint  to  a  couple  of  quarts.  The 
little  girls  often  play  with  the  im-moo-sik,  as  they 
call  this  cup,  the  victor's  winnings  being  a  little  bit 
of  soup  poured  into  the  cup. 

Another  game,  also  called  noo-glook-took,  is 
played  by  the  m.en  and  boys.  A  piece  of  walrus 
ivory,  about  as  long  as  the  forefinger  and  probably 
a  little  larger  in  diameter,  is  pierced  near  the  mid- 
dle with  holes  running  entirely  through,  and  as 
thickly  placed  as  can  be  without  cutting  it  in  two. 
Through  each  extremity  is  passed  a  stout  sinew 
string,  one  end  of  which  holds  it  fast  to  the  roof  of 
the  igloo,  or  tent,  while  the  other  is  tied  to  some 
heavy  object,  as  a  walrus's  skull  or  a  stone,  which 
acts  as  a  weight  and  keeps  both  strings  taut. 

Some  member  of  the  playing  party  then  puts 
up  something  as  a  prize  —  a  pair  of  walrus's  tusks, 
or,  perhaps,  a  reindeer  coat.  The  players,  who 
stand  in  a  circle  around  the  perforated  ivory  cylin- 
der, arm  themselves  with  long,  sharpened  sticks, 
with  points  small  enough  to  enter  the  holes  (such 
as  seal-spears  with  the  barbs  removed,  or  iron 
ramrods),  and  are  then  ready  to  commence;  and 
as  the  prize-giver  gives  a  sudden  shout  of  "  Yi ! 
Yi !  "  they  all  begin  jabbing  at  the  holes.  Finally, 
some  lucky  fellow  succeeds  in  thrusting  the  point 
of  his  stick,  spear,  or  ramrod  through  one  of  the 
holes,  when  he  loudly  shouts  "  Yi !  Yi !  "  and 
pushes  the  cylinder  aside  to  show  that  he  is  win- 
ner, and  the  jabbing  ceases.  The  victor  now  puts 
up  some  new  prize, —  a  musk-ox  robe,  or  a  sledge 
dog,  or  a  sealskin  line,  —  and  the  game  goes  on  as 
usual  until  all  are  ready  to  stop.  This  is  a  favor- 
ite game  during  the  long  winter  evenings  when  food 
is  plentiful  and  everybody  is  merry. 

Many  of  the  little  Eskimo  girls  have  dolls, 
dressed  very  much  like  themselves,  and  made  en- 
tirely by  their  own  hands.  The  face  is  of  tanned 
sealskin,  about  as  black  as  their  own,  two  round 
beads  being  sewed  in  for  eyes  and  a  couple  of  long 
ones  for  nose  and  mouth.  The  rest  of  the  doll  is 
clothed  in  reindeer  skin,  the  same  as  is  its  little 
mistress  when  she  is  out  in  the  w'inter's  cold.  The 
little  Eskimo  girls  do  not  seem  to  take  as  kindly  to 
their  dolls  or  to  derive  as  much  amusement  from 
their  assumed  care  and  trouble  with  them  as  do 
our  little  girls  of  the  temperate  zone.  They  seem 
to  prefer  other  and  rougher  enjoyments. 

I  give  here  a  picture  of  a  doll,  which  was  given 
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me  by  a  little  Eskimo  girl,  in  return  for  a  present 
that  I  had  made  her,  as  is  the  usual  Eskimo  cus- 
tom ;  and  I  think  my  little  girl  readers,  when  they 
see  its  hideous  countenance,  with  its  glistening  bead 
eyes  and  straight  bead  nose,  and  especially  the 
fierce  grimace  of  its  straight  bead  mouth,  will  cease 
to  wonder  why  their  Eskimo  sisters  do  not  grow 
enthusiastic  over  their  dolls.    In  fact,  I  can  readily 


Eskimo;  and  most  of  their  amusements,  as  I  have 
said,  are  confined  to  their  simple  games.  If  you 
should  wish  to  make  a  toy  sledge,  you.  of  course, 
would  need  to  have  some  wood  to  build  it  from. 
In  my  first  article,  I  told  you  of  the  sc.ircity  of 
wood  among  the  Eskimo,  and  what  funny  notions 
some  of  them  have  about  timber  growing  on  the 
boltum  of  the  sea  and  the  drifting  ice  break- 


imagme  that 
most  of  you  will  say 
that  you  don't  see  how  in 
the  world  they  can  like  them  at  all. 
The  face  of  the  doll's  hood  is  trimmed  with 
black  fur,  taken  from  the  back  of  the  reindeer. 
The  rest  of  the  dress,  except  a  little  trimming 
around  the  bottom  of  the  coat,  is  made  of  white  rein- 
deer-fur, taken  from  the  flanks  of  the  animal.  The 
belt  is  of  black  sealskin,  secured  by  a  brass- 
headed  tack,  and  the  gloves  of  dark-colored  rein- 
deer-fur. The  stockings  are  made  from  the  flat 
glossy  fur  taken  from  the  legs  of  a  young  reindeer, 
and  many  of  these  show  very  creditable  ornamen- 
tation, considering  the  limited  display  of  colors 
to  be  found  on  a  single  reindeer  skin.  Over  the 
feet  are  drawn  sealskin  leather  slippers,  securely 
fastened  by  a  puckering  string,  drawn  tight  and 
tied.  These  prevent  the  water  from  getting  at 
the  reindeer  stockings,  the  fur  of  which  would 
be  spoiled  by  the  moisture.  Except  for  its  hide- 
ous face,  the  Eskimo  doll,  queer  as  it  looks  to 
you,  is  generally  a  very  good  miniature  represen- 
tation of  the  Eskimo  girl. 

The  number  of  toys  that  represent  articles  of 
daily  use,  and  which  are  so  common  among  us, 
such  as  toy  wagons,  toy  sleds,  toy  railroad  trains, 
and  a  hundred  others,  are  very  limited  among  the 


TOOK,      AS    PLAYED    BV    MEN    AND  BOYS. 

ing  it  off.  Well,  since  wood  is  so  scarce  that  all 
they  can  get  must  be  utilized  to  make  their  real 
sleds,  harpoon  and  spear  shafts,  etc.,  leaving  none 
or  very  little  to  be  made  into  toy  representations 
of  these  things,  little  Boreas  looks  elsewhere  for 
material  for  his 
coasting  sled  ; 
and  he  makes 
it  of — what  do 
you  think?  — 
the  very  funniest 
material  imag- 
inable — pure 
ice  cut  from  the 
nearest  lake  or 
river. 

If  the  sleds 
of  ice,  judging 
from  the  one  in 
the  illustration, 
seem  rather 
bulky,  they  are 
much  stronger 
than  you  would 
imagine,  and  the 

hoys  can  coast  downhill  without  breaking  them,  pro- 
vided the  changes  in  the  slope  are  gradual  and  there 
are  no  stones  or  ice-hummocks  protruding  through 
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the  snow.  Even  tlie  grown  people  occasionally  use' 
these  primitive  sledges  when  dragging  their  effects 
over  the  smooth  salt-water  ice  near  the  shore 
line  of  the  sea.  The  snow-knife,  which  I  repre- 
sented among  the  tools  that  are  used  to  build  the 
igloo,  or  native  snow  house,  is  the  implement 
employed  to  cut  or  chip  out  the  ice-sledge. 
There  is  one  advantage  to  be  found  in  this  kind 
of  a  sledge  that  partially  compensates   for  its 


A    SLED    MADE    OF  ICE. 


great  weight :  the  bottoms  of  the  sledge-runners 
are  always  perfectly  smooth  and  slippery,  being  of 
pure  ice ;  and  when  the  sledge  party  is  on  hard 
and  level  snow,  but  little  pulling  is  required  — 
much  less,  in  fact,  than  one  would  think  —  to 
make  rapid  progress  with  such  a  bulky  and  cum- 
bersome vehicle. 

So  much  easier  will  a  sledge  pull  when  it  has 
runners  of  ice,  that,  in  the  Eskimo  country,  the 
ordinary  wooden  sledges  always  have  the  bottoms 
of  their  runners  iced  before  they  start  on  a  day's 
sledge  journey.  First,  the  sledge  runner  is  shod 
with  a  strip  of  bone  cut  from  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
whale  into  a  long,  thin  piece,  like  a  batten,  or 
small  board,  and  a  trifle  wider  than  the  runner. 
This  is  made  fast  to  the  runner  by  thin  thongs  of 
whalebone.  The  sledge  is  thrown  on  its  back,  the 
slats  being  down,  and  the  native  sledgeman  prepares 
the  runners  for  the  journey,  by  carefully  icing  them. 
He  has  a  small  bucket  or  musk-ox  ladle  full  of 
water,  and,  picking  up  a  piece  of  snow  about  as  big 
as  his  fist,  he  dips  it  in  the  water  to  render  it 
soft  and  slushy,  and  then  presses  the  slushy  mass 
over  the  bone  shoe  of  the  runner  with  the  open 
palm  of  the  hand  until  it  is  completely  covered 
around  and  along  the  whole  length  of  both  run- 
ners. The  open  hand  is  kept  working  backward 
and  forward  over  two  or  three  feet  of  the  run- 
ner's length,  smoothing  and  leveling  this  opaque 
mass  until  it  is  frozen  hard  (a  process  which  gen- 
erally takes  only  about  half  a  minute  in  cold 
weather) ;  then  the  operation  is  renewed  ferther  on 
along  the  runner.    The  slushy  snow  being  com- 


pletely frozen,  the  next  operation  is  to  put  on  the 
ice  itself  This  is  done  by  the  sledgeman  taking 
a  big  mouthful  of  water  and,  while  he  works  the 
palm  of  his  hand  backward  and  forward  very  rap- 
idly, slowly  spurting  the  water  over  the  frozen, 
slushy  snow;  this  distributes  the  water  evenly  and 
smoothly,  and  the  watery  spray  freezes  almost  as 
soon  as  it  strikes  the  cold  runner.  Thus  iced,  it  is 
really  wonderful  how  much  easier  the  sledge  will 
run  than  when  it  is  not  so  treated. 
My  largest  sledge  was  so  heavy, 
even  when  unloaded,  that  I  could 
hardly  turn  it  over  sidewise  ;  yet, 
when  Toolooah,  my  sledgeman,  had 
carefully  iced  it,  I  could  with  one 
hand  take  this  ponderous  affair, 
weighing  nearly  half  a  ton,  and  slide 
it  backward  and  forward  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  feet  without  any  un- 
usual effort.  If  Toolooah  iced  the 
sledge  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and, 
thoughtlessly  turning  it  over,  al- 
lowed it  to  point  downhill,  away 
it  would  go  like  a  frightened  horse, 
unless  it  was  stopped. 

Our  worst  luck  would  be  to  have  some  half- 
hidden  stone  tear  the  ice  from  one  of  the  runners, 
when  it  would  drag  as  if  a  treble-sized  load  had  been 
added.  But  whether  little  Boreas's  sled  be  made 
of  ice  or  wood,  he  is  nearly  as  fond  of  a  sled-ride 
as  the  little  boys  in  better  climates,  and  probably 
would  be  found  as  often  in  the  week  enjoying  one, 
if  his  winter  time  were  as  short ;  but  as  his  winter 
is  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  ours,  he  grows 
tired  of  the  sport,  in  time. 

Most  of  the  sled-rides  of  our  boys  are  on  some  of 
the  nice  sloping  side-hills,  while  nearly  all  of  those 
of  little  Boreas  are  behind  well-trained  dogs,  which 
carry  him  along  as  fast  as  a  pair  of  good  horses. 
They  go  "coasting"  quite  often,  however,  if  they 
can  find  a  good  hill  for  the  purpose,  which  they 
can  not  always  find,  because  most  of  the  tops  and 
ridges  of  the  hills  in  their  country  are  kept  clear 
of  the  snow  by  the  terrible  gales  of  wind  that  they 
have  so  often. 

One  sport  that  amuses  the  Eskimo  boys  very 
much  would  probably  be  called  in  our  language 
"reindeer  hunting."  Having  found  a  long  and 
gentle  slope  on  a  side-hill,  they  place  along  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  a  number  of  reindeer  antlers, 
or,  as  we  sometimes  incorrectly  call  them,  deer- 
horns  (for  you  boys  must  not  forget  that  the  antlers 
of  a  deer  are  not  horn  at  all,  but  bone).  These 
antlers  of  the  reindeer  are  stuck  upright  in  the 
snow,  singly  or  in  groups,  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  sled,  when  well  guided,  can  be  run  between  them 
without  knocking  any  of  them  down,  the  number 
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of  open  spaces  between  the  groups  being  equal  to 
at  least  the  number  of  sleds.  The  quantity  of  rein- 
deer antlers  they  can  thus  arrange  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  their  fathers'  success  the  autumn  before 
in  reindeer  hunting;  but  there  are  nearly  always 
enough  antlers  to  give  two  or  three,  and  some- 
times five  or  six,  to  each  fearless  young  coaster. 


You  can  sec  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  slower  they 
go  when  they  are  passing  the  antlers  the  better. 
They  must  knock  over  the  antlers  with  their  spears 
or  arrows  only,  as  those  thrown  down  Ijy  the 
sledge  or  with  the  bow  or  spear  in  the  hand  do 
not  count.  They  begin  to  shoot  their  arrows 
and  throw  their  spears  as  soon  as  they  can  get 
within  effective  shooting  distance  ;  and,  even  after 
they  have  passed  between  the  rows  of  antlers,  the 
more  active  boys  will  turn  around  on  their  flying 
sleds  and  hurl  back  a  spear  or  arrow  with  sufficient 
force  to  bring  down  an  antler. 

When  all  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
they  return  to  the  rows  of  antlers,  where  each  boy 
picks  out  those  he  has  rightfully  captured,  and 
places  them  in  a  pile  by  themselves.  Then  those 
accidentally  knocked  over  by  the  sledges  are  again 
put  up  and  the  boys  return  for  another  dash  down 
the  hill,  until  all  the  antlers  have  been  "  speared." 


REINDEER-HUNTING    — A  FAVOKITE  GAME  OF  ESKIMO  BOVS. 


The  boys  with  their  sleds,  numbering  from  four 
to  six  in  a  fair-sized  village,  gather  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  each  boy  having  with  him  two  or  three 
spears,  or  a  bow  with  as  many  arrows.  They 
start  together,  each  boy's  object  being  to  knock 
down  as  many  antlers  as  possible  and  not  be 
the    first    to    reach    the    bottom   of   the  hill. 


Sometimes  there  is  but  one  antler  left,  and  when 
there  are  five  or  six  contesting  sleds  the  race 
becomes  very  exciting,  for  then  speed  counts  in 
reaching  the  antler  first.  When  all  are  down,  the 
boys  count  their  winnings,  and  the  victor  is,  of 
course,  the  one  who  has  obtained  the  greatest 
number  of  antlers. 


(To  be  continued.'} 
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Here  comes  April,  laughing  brightly  ! 
Bless  me  !    No.    She 's  weeping  slightly  ;  — 
No-dj,  she  laughs  !    Can  I  be  dreaming  ? 
See,  with  tears  her  face  is  streaming ! 
Dry  your  eyes,  dear  April,  do ;  — 
Happy  eyes  so  bright  and  blue  !  — 
Pretty  April,  does  it  strike  you. 
That  the  children  are  just  like  you  ? 

A  BIG   DRINK  FOR   SO  LITTLE  A  FELLOW. 

"  The  ants  here,"  a  young  Sandwich  Islander 
writes  me  from  Kohala,  Hawaii,  "kill  flies  by 
clinging  to  them,  as  was  mentioned  in  a  recent 
number  of  Sr.  N1CHOL.A.S.  One  day,  noticing  a 
row  of  ants  drinking  at  some  water  spilled  on  a 
marble  slab,  I  watched  them.  They  would  drink 
from  fi\  e  to  ten  minutes,  and  gradually  their  bodies 
would  su  ell  until  they  were  at  least  twice  the  usual 
size,  and  a  good-sized  drop  of  water  showed  plainly 
when  they  were  between  me  and  the  light.  Often 
one  would  start  to  go  away,  but  return  and  take  a 
little  more." 

'■  Why  did  they  take  so  much  ?  "  he  asks.  "  Are 
they  like  camels,  and  can  they  drink  water  enough 
at  one  time  to  last  them  several  days,  or  do  they, 
in  some  «ay,  feed  it  to  their  grubs?  " 

Who  knows  ? 

THE   LADY  APPLES    HEARD    FROM  1 

The  lady- apples  have  been  heard  from.  Grace 
J.  G.,  of  Portchester,  N.  Y.,  sends  word  that 
every  autumn  Jack  Frost  shakes  do>vn  large 
quantities  of  the  lovely  fruit  from  a  lady-apple 
tree  on  her  father's  lawn  ;  and  Lizzie  M.  D.,  a  lit- 
tle Jersey  girl,  says  that  "  no  tree  but  a  lady-apple 
tree  can  bear  lady-apples,"  and  the  little  beauties 
are  never  found  growing  on  the  same  trees  with 
ordinary  apples. 


E.  R.  B. ,  whose  uncle  in  the  town  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  has  a  number  of  lady-apple  trees,  says 
"they  grow  just  like  any  other  apple,  only  they 
are  so  pretty  !  " 

Another  little  girl,  who  lives  in  Morrow,  Ohio, 
writes  that,  like  the  Little  School-ma'am,  she  has 
some  lady-apples  growing,  and  has  gathered  them. 
"  We  have  five  large  trees  in  our  garden,"  she  adds, 
"  that  rriy  grandpapa  planted  for  my  mamma,  a 
long  time  ago,  and  they  bear  a  great  many  apples. 
If  any  of  your  little  readers  will  send  me  ten  cents 
in  stamps,  I  will  send  them  some  cuttings  off  of 
the  trees.  I  will  send  you  a  few  apples,  dear 
Jack.  Please  be  sure  to  taste  them,  that  you  may 
see  how  good  they  are." 

You  will  be  glad  to  know,  my  chicks,  that  the 
lady-apples  came  safely,  and  were  much  enjoyed 
by  the  Deacon,  the  Little  School-ma'am,  and  by 
"  Jack  himself,"  though  few  of  my  family  indulge 
in  such  luxuries. 

A    FUNNY  FOSTER-MOTHER. 

iTH.iCA,  X.  Y.,  December  30,  1884. 

"  I  WANT  to  tell  you,  dear  Jack,"  writes  a  young 
girl,  "something  interesting  about  squirrels.  A 
boy  went  out  shooting,  and,  seeing  a  squirrel  in  a 
tree,  shot  at  it  and  killed  it.  It  stuck  in  one  of  the 
branches,  and  he  climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it 
He  heard  a  queer  noise  in  a  hole  in  the  tree.  He 
looked  in  and  found  two  baby  squirrels,  which  he 
took  home.  He  had  a  pet  cat,  and  she  seemed  to 
take  a  great  fancy  to  the  squirrels.  She  let  them 
go  in  the  same  basket  with  her  kittens,  and  it  was 
a  funny  sight  to  see  her  wash  their  faces.  They 
soon  learned  to  love  her,  and  played  like  kittens, 
and  would  run  after  a  string,  or  chase  a  ball.  One 
of  them  was  given  to  me,  and  I  never  had  a  more 
knowing  or  interesting  pet.  The  lively  little  fel- 
low ran  all  about  my  room ;  and  every  night  he 
went  to  sleep  in  a  leather  bag  which  hung  in  my 
closet.  But  as  he  grew  older  he  began  to  get 
destructive,  and  finally  1  was  obliged  to  let  him 
go.  Once,  as  1  was  walking  in  the  woods,  I  heard 
a  chattering  above  my  head.  I  looked  up,  and 
there  was  Bunny.  1  called  him  by  name,  and  he 
came  down,  sat  on  my  shoulder  a  minute,  and 
then  was  gone.  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  I 
live  in  Ithaca,  on  Cayuga  Lake.  It  is  a  beautiful 
place,  and  I  would  not  like  to  go  back  to  the  city. 
Your  constant  reader, 

Katharine  Sage. 

Give  my  love  to  the  Little  School-ma'am." 

AN   ILLUMINATED  FROG. 

The  letter  here  shown  )-ou  must  tell  its  own  story, 
my  friends.  If  any  of  you  can  throw  any  outside 
light  on  this  remarkable  frog,  or  offer  any  other 
explanation  than  that  given  by  Air.  Carlyle,  I  shall 
be  pleased. 

The  fact  is,  1  never  saw  an  illuminated  frog  my- 
self, nor  do  I  well  understand  how  Mr.  Fire-fly 
managed  to  light  up  his  enemy,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  interior.    Still,  a  frog's  skin  is  very  thin  and 
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transparent;  and,  as  the  Deacon  says,  strange  things 
do  happen.  Our  dear  Little  School-ma'am  has  the 
real  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  who  vouches 
for  the  truth  of  his  narrative. 

Dear  Children:  "  What  is  an  illuminated  fro^  I  ihink  I  hear 
you  and  our  good  friend  Jack-in-the-Piilpit  ask. 

Now,  an  illuminated  house  is  a  hou^e  that  has  lights  in  all  the  win- 
dows ;  and  when  all  the  houses  in  a  large  city  are  thus  illuminated, 


Southern  States  call  them,  lightning-bugs.  While  1  was  engaged 
in  such  a  chase  one  ev  ening,  a  little  fellow  suddenly  flashed  his  tiny 
dark-lantern  almost  in  my  face,  and  the  stroke  which  I  made  with 
my  cap  in  his  direction  resulted  in  bringing  him  to  the  ground  in 
front  of  a  large  frog  that  was  sitting  quietly  waiting  for  whatever 
might  come  along  fur  his  supper. 

The  fire-fly  apparently  and  unfortunately  struck  a  Hght  on  the 
gravel  of  the  walk  to  see  what  he  had  fallen  upon.  The  old  toad  nod- 
ded his  head  quickly  toward  him,  as  if  to  say,  "  Good-even- 
ing !  " —  and  the  little  fly  disappeared  on  the  instant.  At  the  same 
tim'j,  the  toad  straightened  himself  up  and  puffed  out  lus  white  vest. 


AN  ILLUMINATED  FROG. 


as  sometimes  happens  on  great  public  occasions,  it  is  a  grand  spec- 
tacle indeed.  No  boy  or  girl  \\  ho  has  ever  seen  such  a  sight  is  likely 
to  forget  it ;  and  so  I  never  shall  forget  seeing  an  illuminated  frog 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  although  the  occasion  was  so  strictly  private 
that  no  one  saw  it  but  myself.  In  all  my  life  I  have  never  heard 
or  read  of  any  one  else  ha\'ing  witnessed  a  like  exhibition. 

It  happened  a  great  many  years  ago,  away  down  in  the  South, 
where  frogs  are  so  numerous  that  you  car.  count  dozens  of  them 
hopping  about  the  garden-walks,  in  the  twilight,  at  any  time 
after  a  recent  summer  rain  has  enticed  them  from  their  holes.  At 
such  times,  in  warm  climates,  the  air  is  filled  with  insects  of  many 
kinds,  and  the  frogs  scramble  out  from  their  queer  little  houses,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  scener>-,  or  the  e.\ercise  they  get  in 
their  sudden  and  vigorous  journeys  from  one  spot  to  another,  but 
to  hunt  the  insects  which  form  their  favorite  food. 

I  was  very  fond  of  catching  fire-flies,  or,  as  the  children  of  the 


as  much  as  to  say,  "  Do  you  think  I  would  swallow  such  a  thing  as 
a  fly,  or  a  streak  of  lightning,  or  anything  of  that  sort?  "  and  in 
the  self-same  instant  I  saw  —  an  illuminated  frog  ! 

The  frog  had  swallowed  the  fire-fly.  for  all  his  innocent  looks  to 
tlie  cpntrary :  and  the  Door  little  victim,  finding  himself  suddenly 
transferred  into  such  a  new  and  dark  and  close  place,  had  flashed 
his  ever-ready  lantern  to  disco\  er  what  manner  of  li\  ing  prison  he 
had  fallen  into  !  The  flash  \\-as  produced  only  twice  while  I  was 
looking  on  in  wonder  and  amazement,  and  at  each  such  flash  I  saw- 
in  the  darkness  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  luminous  frog,  with  every 
line  on  his  quecrly  marked  hide  brought  out  into  plain  and  bright 
relief. 

With  the  second  flash  the  light  of  the  Htde  prisoner  went  out,  the 
toad  hopped  into  the  grass,  and  I  hastened  into  the  house  to  tell 
the  assembled  family  of  my  first  discover;-  in  natunil  history'. 

CAKL^XE. 
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[April, 


MY  LITTLE 
HOUSE. 

Dear  lit- 
tle boys  and 
girls  about  as 
old  as  1  am, 
— (1  am  nine- 
teen ;  but  it 
is  months), — 
I  want  to  tell 
you  about  a 
little  game  I 
can  play  with 
my  Papa. 

Papa  holds 
out   his  arms 

as  if  he  were  going  to  take  me  ;  but  his  hands  are  clasped  tight 
so  I  can  not  run  in.    Then  he  says,  "  Come  into  your  little  house  ! " 
I  say,  "All  locked  up  !  "  Then 
Papa  says,    "  Knock  on  the 
door!"     Then  I  knock  on 
his    fingers.     Then  he 
opens    his    arms  and 
says,    "  Come  in." 
Then  1  run  in, 
and   he  hugs 
me   up  tight, 
and  gives  me 
a  kiss. 

Then  1  say, 
"  Knock  out !" 
and  I  turn 
around  and 
knock  on  the  jij 
door  again. 
Then  he  opens 
his  arms  and 


shut, 
Then 
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so  I  run  out.  Then  Papa  says  :  "  Shut 
the  door  after  you  !  "  Then  I  take 
one  of  his  hands  in  my  left  hand, 
and  one  of  his 
hands  in  my 
right  hand, 
and  shut  them 
up  tight.  Tlien 
he  always  has 
one  of  his 
thumbs  stand- 
ing straight 
up ;  and  he 
says,  "  Lock 
the  door ! " 
Then  I  take 
the  thumb  that 

is  standing  up,  and  tuck  it  down  in  his  hand.  I  like  to  come  into 
my  Httle  house.    Any   Httle   boy  can   play  this  game  with   his  Papa. 

'Feck-shuntly,  Hv. 
Hy  is  my  little  name.    My  other  name  is   Hahdy   Bahd)"  ;    and  my 
big  nam'e  is  Hah-lin-H-Bah-lid-Ju-ner-Mas-sa-too-sitts. 
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[April, 


THE  PRIZE  STORIES  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  prizes  offered  on  page  68  of  the  November  number  of  St.  Nicholas,  for  a  story  for  girls  written  by  a 
girl,  have  been  awarded  by  the  Committee,  as  follows : 

First  Prize.— Forty  Dollars  —  to  the  story  entitled  "  Myself,  or  Another?  " 
Written  by  :  Marion  Satterlee,  New  York  City. 

Second  Prize. —  Tv  enty  Dollars  —  to  the  story  entitled  "  Helen's  Prize  Dinner." 

Written  by  :  .Anna  McClure  Sholl,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Third  Prize. —  Fifteen  Dollars  — to  the  story  entitled  "  Nothing  but  a  Girl." 

Written  by :  Sallie  Whittier  Hovey,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Fourth  I^rize. —  Ten  Dollars  —  to  the  story  entitled  "  What  a  Little  Bird  Told  Me." 
Written  by  :  Helen  V.  Pierce,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fifth,  Si.xth,  ,\xd  Seventh  Prizes. —  Five  Dollars  each  —  to  the  stories  entitled  "Mrs.  Lafferty's  Discovery," 
"  The  Mysterious  Wardrobe,"  and    Marjorie's  Ball." 

Written  (respectively)  by  :  Carrie  C.  Peddle,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana  ;  Clara  Belle  Cahill,  Lansing, 
Michigan  ;  Mamie  Magovern,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Committee  desires  to  state  that  the  stories  entitled  "  What  Susub  Found,"  "  How  She  Was  Cured,"  '=  Nell's 
Decision,"  "  Kate's  Discipline,"  "  The  Queen  of  the  School,"  and  "  Bridget "  are  deserving  of  especial  notice  and 
praise,  though  under  all  the  conditions  of  the  competition  they  did  not  win  prizes.  And  if  space  permitted,  the 
Committee  would  be  glad  also  to  add  a  list  of  forty  or  fifty  stories  which  came  next  to  those  named  above  in  order 
of  merit,  and  were  well  worthy  of  commendation  as  the  efforts  of  young  writers. 

The  Committee,  in  the  name  of  the  magazine,  sincerely  thanks  the  hundreds  of  young  friends  who  so  promptly 
and  heartily  entered  into  the  spirit  of  St.  Nicholas's  effort  to  obtain  a  good  short  story  for  girls  written  by  a  girl. 

The  stories  wliich  won  the  first  and  second  prizes  are  to  be  printed  in  the  next  two  numbers  of  St.  Nicholas. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


In  connection  with  the  story  of  "Zenobia,"  -which  appears  in  this 
number,  due  credit  for  certain  information,  hitherto  unrecorded  and 
first  used  in  this  paper,  should  be  given  to  Dr.  Robertson  Smith's 
article  on  "  Palmyra,"  in  the  new  Vol,  XVIII.  of  the  E^icyclop^dia 
Briiannica,  advanced  sheets  of  which  were  kindly  placed  at  the 
sen  ice  of  the  author  of  Historic  Girls,"  by  the  Messrs.  Black  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  of  New  York- 
Old  Pahnyrean  coins,  containing  the  heads  of  Odsenathus  and 
Aurelian,  Odstnathus  and  Zenobia,  and  Zenobia  and  her  son,  the 
boy-emperor  Wahballath,  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  coin 
collections  of  to-day,  though  very  rare.  Has  any  boy  or  girl  reader 
of  St.  Nicholas  ever  seen  one  of  them  ? 

Rev.  William  Ware's  story  of  "Zenobia"  will  be  found  ver>' 
interesting  by  the  older  St.  Nichol.as  readers,  although  recent 
discoveries  ha\'e  materially  changed  some  of  the  data  on  which  his 
story  is  based. 


Miss  Hlntingtox  has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  her  "Kitchen- 
Garden  Book,"  at  a  reduced  price.  It  contains  some  new  songs 
and  games.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  article  on 
Miss  Huntington's  Kitchen-Garden  School,  which  appeared  in  the 
number  for  April,  1879,  and  also  another  paper  entitled  "  Fraulein 
Mina  Smidt  goes  to  School,"  which  was  printed  in  the  number  for 
September,  1S84. 


A  FRIENDLY  Correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  verses, 
inscribed  to  the  little  Infanta  Marguerita,  whose  portrait,  copied 
from  Velasquez's  painting,  it  will  be  remembered,  formed  the  frontis- 
piece of  our  December  number; 

The  Infanta  Marguerita. 

Dear  little  maid  of  two  centuries  past, 
As  we  look  to-day  on  your  sunny  face. 
We  thank  you  for  standing  stately  and  prim. 
Dressed  in  your  satin  gown,  velvets,  and  lace. 

Marguerita,  Princess  Infanta  of  Spain, 
With  pretty  round  cheeks  so  rosy  and  fair, 
Did  you  long  to  run  in  the  fields  and  play? 
Did  your  little  feet  weary  of  standing  there? 

Of  what  were  you  thinking,  dear  litde  maid  ? 
Did  you  watch  your  face  on  the  canvas  grow, 
While  ladies  amused  you  uith  stories  quaint 
Or  played  on  the  mandolin  soft  and  low  ? 

There 's  a  happy  look  in  your  bright  black  eyes 
As  you  stand  so  sweetly  before  us  here, 
Coming  from  out  of  the  great  long-ago. 
To  bring  us  a  greeting  on  our  New  Year. 

Rhoda, 


iSSs.l 
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No.  Easton,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Many  children  like  to  read  aboul  cats, 
and  perhaps  they  would  like  to  hear  about  my  cat,  whose  name  is 
Barkis.  He  is  now  nearly  seven  years  old.  'I'he  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road passes  at  the  foot  of  our  garden.  One  day  in  the  summer- 
time, when  Barkis  was  about  a  year  old,  we  saw  from  our  back  door 
a  cat  all  covered  with  mud,  crawling  along  by  the  side  of  the  rail- 
road track.  It  looked  so  pitiful  and  in  such  an  awfid  condition  that 
we  went  out  and  brought  it  into  the  house.  At  first  we  could  not 
believe  that  it  was  Barkis,  he  was  in  such  a  terrible  condition  ;  all 
covered  with  mud  and  dirt.  Oh,  how  we  pitied  the  poor  kitty  ! 
We  washed  him  and  made  a  nice  soft  bed  for  him ;  and  folks  said, 
"  Oh,  get  some  one  to  shoot  him  !  "  We  could  n't  bear  to  do  that, 
so  we  took  the  best  of  care  of  him,  and,  strange  to  tell,  he  got  well 
again,  and  is  now  not  lame  at  all ;  but  he  could  never  after  sing  or 
purr.  We  suppose  he  was  on  the  track  when  the  train  came 
along,  and  was  struck  by  the  "cow-catcher"  and  thrown  into 
the  air,  coming  down  into  a  mud  puddle.  If  he  could  talk  he 
would  probably  have  had  quite  a  story  to  tell  of  his  adventures  that 
day.  I  will  tell  you  how  he  came  to  get  the  strange  name  he  goes 
by.  W'hen  he  was  quite  young  we  taught  him  to  roll  over  and  then 
stand  up  on  his  hind  feet  whenever  we  said  to  him,  "  If  you  want  a 
piece  of  meat,  roll  o^  er."  We  would  never  deceive  him,  and  he  is 
always  willing.  Father  was  always  a  great  lover  of  Dickens*  writ- 
ings, and  one  day  when  he  saw  kitty  minding  so  readily,  he  said, 
"'Barkis  is  willin','  call  him  Barkis."  We  all  laughed,  and  ever 
after  called  him  by  that  name.        Your  friend  and  reader,  L. 


Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Jan.,  1885. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas;  I  have  been  taking  you  for  ele\'en  years, 
but  I  have  never  written  to  you  before. 

I  have  a  pair  of  skates,  and  I  can  skate  a  little.  I  have  three  card 
albums,  and  I  like  to  arrange  the  cards  in  them.  I  got  nineteen  new 
cards  for  Christmas.  I  enjoy  reading  you  very  much  indeed.  I 
like  Frank  Stockton's  stories  about  the  best  of  any.  I  am  thirteen 
years  old.        Your  friend,    Bettie  B. 

Peking,  China,  Nov.  30,  1884. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  been  taking  you  ever  since  I  was  two 
years  old,  and  now  I  am  almost  seven,  but  I  ha\  e  never  written  to 
you  before.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  the  little  children  write  you, 
because  I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  my  own,  and  I  get  lonely 
sometimes,  and  like  to  hear  what  other  children  are  doing.  I  have 
never  had  as  many  pets  as  they  all  have,  because  I  have  gone  about 
too  much  to  keep  them,  but  I  have  three  birds  now :  two  of  them  are 
brown,  with  white  spots  like  snow-flakes  all  over  them,  and  red  bills. 
They  sit  close  together,  and  love  each  other  all  day.  All  the  Chi- 
nese children  walk  about  the  streets  carrying  birds  on  sticks;  they 
are  so  tame  they  would  not  fly  away.  They  have  tame  crickets  in 
cages,  too,  that  sing,  and  they  put  whistles  on  the  pigeons'  tails  that 
make  a  sad  moan  when  they  fly;  ihey  think  it  soimds  pretty,  and 
then  it  keeps  the  hawks  from  them.  They  use  the  pigeons  for  mes- 
senger boys,  and  tie  letters  around  their  necks.  The  men  here 
carry  hawks  on  their  shoulders,  and  when  they  fly  off,  they  call,  and 
they  come  back.  The  streets  are  \cry  dirty  and  full  of  holes,  so  the 
foreigners  here  used  to  walk  on  the  city  wall ;  now  they  wont  let 
them,  so  we  go  about  either  in  carts  without  springs,  or  in  chairs 
carried  by  coolies.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  something  about  geog- 
raphy by  this  time.  I  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  we  lived  three 
years  in  New  Me,vico  and  Colorado,  tlien  three  years  in  Europe, 
and  last  summer  we  left  Switzerland  for  China,  coming  by  America, 
and  we  were  three  months  traveling.  I  hope  my  letter  is  not  too  long. 
A  certain  old  body  is  writing  for  me. 

Your  loving  little  friend,  Dollie  Rockhill. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Will  some  of  the  little  folks  who  read  your 
**  Letter-box  "  try  to  make  out  lists  of  words  having  the  same  termina- 
tion ?  How  long  a  list  can  they  make  of  words  ending  in  ess,  en, 
£-s,  etc.?  How  long  a  list  of  words  ending  in  t/on  ?  To  give  an  illus- 
tration : — The  Reed  cousins  had  their  occasional  family  gatherings, 
and  at  these  reunions  papers  previously  prepared  by  some  of  the 
cousins  were  collected  into  what  they  called  "  The  Miscellany,"  and 
read  for  the  amusem.ent  or  improvement  of  all.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings the  following  paper  was  read,  prepared  by  Mary  McCord,  of 
Wassaic,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  who  died  July  18,  1883.  It 
is  here  given  as  a  sort  of  verbal  curiosity  : 

A  Conglomeration. 

The  Miscellany,  friends,  has  a  vast  circulation, 
Though  only  a  semi-occasional  publication. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  great  aggravation 
To  all  of  literary  reputation. 


However,  we  hope,  with  its  solid  foundation, 

With  an  editor  of  so  much  education, 

And  correspondents  of  every  station, 

We  '11  soon  be  spread  over  all  creaiwn. 

For  it 's  a  magazine  of  wondrous  diction  ; 

It  contains  in  its  columns  both  truth  and  fiction. 

Wit  and  wisdom  are  there.    Without  exaggeration, 

You  "11  find  it  brilliant  beyond  imagination. 

My  esteem  for  The  Miscellany 't  is  proper  here  to  mention, 

And  also  for  a  moment  to  invite  your  kind  attention 

To  a  fact  that 's  quite  important  if  viewed  in  this  connection. 

And  which  rightly  may  tax  your  most  earnest  reflection. 

As  I  was  standing  wrapt  in  meditation, 

Upon  a  subject  of  some  consideration. 

The  Editor  stepped  up  with  great  deliberation, 

And  made  this  astounding  proclamation. 

Said  he:  "I  came  to  make  the  proposition 

That  you  would  better,  in  addition 

To  your  former  jjnsccllanccnts  production, 

Write  still  another  for  our  instruction. 

For  on  Thanksgiving  E-\e, —  'tis  a  family  invention,— 

To  assemble  the  cousins  is  our  intention. 

The  IMiscellany,  then,  of  high  commendation, 

Must  be  read  in  their  hearing  for  their  edification. 

"I'o  give  us  something,  then,  you  must  form  a  resolution  ; 

So  we  '11  look  to  you  for  a  contribution. 

To  puns  or  conundrums  we  have  no  objection  ; 

As  to  poetry  —  we 'd  like  a  bit  in  that  direction." 

Now,  this  was  the  very*  first  information 

That  I  had  received  cf  a  determination 

On  the  part  of  the  Editor  —  with  some  reservation  — 

To  collect  together  his  beloved  relation. 

True,  among  the  Reeds  for  a  generation 

It  has  been  a  custom  of  great  veneration 

To  meet  together  for  joy  and  exultation 

On  this  great  day  of  feasting  and  libation. 

But  now  there  is  such  a  multiplication 

Of  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  without  limitation. 

That  of  late  there  seems  to  be  no  inclination 

On  the  part  of  many  for  its  perpetuation. 

So,  although  by  this  unexpected  declaration 

He  rather  aroused  my  consternation, 

Yet  I  attempted,  without  procrastination, 

To  get  up  something  for  their  information. 

Now,  I  really  had  the  expectation 

That  writing  would  be  a  mere  recreation  ; 

But  I  'm  obliged  to  say,  on  retrospection. 

That  that  idea  doth  need  correction. 

For,  after  a  deal  of  cogitation, 

There  seemed  to  my  thoughts  no  concentration, 

I  began  to  be  in  mighty  fluslration  ! 

Why,  it  almost  stopped  my  respiration  ! 

Then  I  rushed  to  my  room  to  make  preparation  ; 

I  rocked  to  and  fro  m  great  agitation; 

I  seized  my  pen  with  some  exasperation 

And  tried  to  arouse  my  imagination. 

I  thought  of  every  land  and  nation, 

And  tried  to  write  about  civilization. 

I  looked  in  vain  and  with  lamentation 

To  find  a  fit  subject  for  contemplation  ! 

How  I  deplored  my  inanition, 

And  lack  of  skill  at  composition  ! 

I  groaned  aloud  in  desperation, 

I  thought  of  politics  and  legislation, 

Of  tariff  laws  and  of  inflation. 

Of  science,  too,  and  conservation. 

But  to  my  troubles  cnme  no  cessation. 

Nor  any  theme  worth  commendation  ! 

And  there  I  continued  in  uneasy  position  — 

Can  you  imagine  my  sad  condition  ? 

But  all  for  naught.    'T  is  my  solemn  conviction. 

To  the  flow  of  ideas  there  's  wondrous  restriction. 

My  brain  was  blank — without  habitation; 

Not  a  thought  was  there,  to  my  indignarion ; 

I  waited  and  waited  for  inspiration. 

But  it  would  not  come  at  my  invitation. 

So,  at  last,  with  the  utmost  resignation, 

I  gave  it  up  as  a  plague  and  vexation, 

For  by  this  time  I  was  in  great  tribulation, 

And  my  brain  in  the  greatest  fermentation 

And,  oh  !  my  dear  friends,  have  some  commiseration 

For  the  feelings  of  one  in  this  situation, 

'T  is  so  dreadful  to  find,  on  examination. 

That  you  can't  say  a  thing  to  create  a  sensation. 

T  've  tried  to  give  you  a  brief  presentation 
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Of  my  tiials  in  composing  this  concatenation  ; 
But  pray  excuse  me  if  you 've  any  realization 
Of  the  difficulty  I 've  had  in  its  compilation. 
If  you  see  in  these  lines  too  much  repetition, 
I  confess  to  a  failure  of  my  ambition. 
But  learn  from  this  the  application, 
Not  to  write  Unes  with  the  same  termination. 
Now,  I  know  you  '11  decide,  without  hesitadon. 
That  writing  is  not  my  forte  or  vocation  ; 
But  let  me  tell  you,  as  my  only  justification, 
For  the  lack  of  ideas  there  is  no  compensation. 

Note. —  There  are  loo  lines  in  the  above,  every  line  ending  in 
tion,  and  no  word  is  repeated.  Yours  truly,  W.  H. 

Pescadeko,  Cal. 
Deai;  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  httle  girl  nine  years  old  ;  I  Hve  on 
a  ranch,  and  I  can  see  the  light-house  from  here.  We  are  only 
about  three  miles  from  the  beach.  There  is  a  small  island  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  there  is  a  fog-horn  on  it,  which 
whistles  every  time  it  is  foggy.  I  am  learning  to  read  music  by 
note.  My  brother  and  cousin  are  getting  a  collection  of  birds' 
eggs  and  butterflies.     I  like  St.  Nicholas  very  much  indeed. 

Clara  S. 


London,  England,  December,  18S4. 
Mv  DEAR  St.  Nicholas  :  I  always  look  forward  to  the  end  of 
every  month,  when  Papa  brings  you.  A  little  time  ago  I  played  the 
"  Cuckoo  "  in  a  toy  symphony.  We  had  great  fun,  and  were  twelve 
children,  altogether.  I  have  several  little  friends  who  take  you,  and 
like  you  quite  as  much  as  I  do  myself.    Your  constant  little  reader, 

M.  L. 


ScRANTON,  Pa.,  Dec,  '84. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  four  years,  and  I 
think  you  are  the  best  of  all  magazines.  In  one  of  the  St.  Nicho- 
lases there  was  a  receipt  in  the  Letter-box  that  a  little  girl  wrote  ;  it 
was  how  to  make  a  vase  with  a  tumbler  with  salt  and  water.  I 
tried  it,  and  it  was  quite  a  success.  I  suppose  some  of  your  other 
boys  and  girls  read  St.  Nicholas,  and  1  hope  they  will  try  it.  I 
am  ten  years  old.  Your  faithful  reader,  Clare. 

Wk  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  interesting  letters  from 
the  young  friends  whose  names  are  given  herewith:  G.  M.  M., 
Josephine  Battey,  Elma  Dame,  Alice  V.  Cary,  Edward  S.  Sears, 
L.  M.  Holly,  Josie,  Mary  L.  Stelnfort,  W.  S.,  Emma  Taylor,  Bessie 
E.  Simpson,  Birdie  E.  S.  S.,  Julian  W.  Cheners,  Elden  Shaw,  Edie 
W.  Longfellow,  M.  Canie  Rives,  Ned  Selkregg,  A.  M.  Sanborn, 
Benjie  N.  Butcher,  Emma  H.,  Ada  H.,  Susie  F.,  I.  H.  F.,  R. 
Earle  Olwine,  Fannie  L.  Morey,  Maud  Guild,  Hattie  Figley,  James 
Woolfenden,  Horty  O.  M.,  H.  A.  G.,  M.  G.  &  A.  V.,  Carrie 
Barney,  Joe  Howells,  Jr.,  A  Royal  Mosnat,  Arthur  S.,  Bianca 
Noa,  Lib,  Frank  G.  Mellen,  Minnie  Anderson,  R.  E.  H.,  J.  C.  T., 
Bertie  J.  Brush,  May  E.  R.,  Claribel,  P.  J.  G.,  Nellie  L.  B.  Hill, 
Mary  Annstrong,  Eddie  St.  John,  Graham  Shaw,  Ethel  B.  Sterne, 
May,  Alice  Burr,  Emmie  B.  Taylor,  Margaret  S.  L.,  Adele,  L. 
Maude  Westphal,  Wager  Fisher,  Alan  W.  R.,  Vincent  J.  Walsh, 
Grace  M.  Searles,  Mabel  Bosworth,  Charley  Parsons,  W.  G.  R., 
J.  T.  Wagner,  Louise  G.  B.,  E.  M.  Gillingham,  S.  V.,  S.  R.  & 
M.  D.  S.,  Jessica,  Mattie  P.  Williams,  John  Gird,  Caroline 
Newcombe. 
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The  following  letters,  In  response  to  our  request  that  some  Chem- 
ist would  volunteer  his  aid  to  members  of  the  "A.  A.,"  bring  us 
fresh  gratitude  and  hope. 

13  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  1885. 
Dear  Sir:  Inanswer  to  your  question,  "  Can  we  have  a  Chemist  ?  " 
I  will  reply.  Yes;  I  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  in  any  way  in  my 
power  and  to  answer,  as  best  I  can,  any  questions  that  the  members 
may  wish  to  ask,  provided  they  have  not  a  commercial  bearing ;  so 
long  ns  the  questions  are  strictly  scientific,  I  will  answer  them  with 
pleasure. 

I  have  taken  much  Interest  in  the  Association  from  the  start.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  was  one  of  my  teachers. 

S.  P.  Sh.\rples  (State  Assayer). 


Washington,  D.  C,  1424  hth  St.,  N.  W. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  the  last  report  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  I  find  a 
request  for  a  chemist.    If  my  services  will  be  of  any  use  to  you,  you 
are  welcome  to  them,  for  the  work  of  the  Association,  in  the  success 
of  which  I  am  much  interested.  Yours  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Seaman,  M.  D.,  etc. 
(For  ten  years  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Har\-ard  University  Medical 
College. ) 

English  High  School,  Boston,  January  29.  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  If  I  can  render  any  service  to  the  beginners  in  chem- 
istry of  the  Agassiz  Association  in  helping  them  over  the  difiiculties 
they  may  meet,  I  gladly  volunteer  it.  In  making  this  tender,  I  am 
far  from  asserting  my  ability  to  answer  any  question  I  may  be  asked, 
neither  would  I  wish  to  render  what  may  be  styled  strictly  profes- 
sional assistance. 

But  if  any  student  of  your  Association  who  desires  assistance  in 
his  amateur  studies  in  chemistry  will  write  me  a  note  stating  his 
difficulties  and  inclosing  a  stamp  for  reply,  he  shall  receive  what  at- 
tention I  may  be  able  to  give.     Yours  very  truly,   C.  J.  Lihcoln. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  28,  1885. 
My  Dear  Sir :  In  the  St.  Nicholas  for  February  I  see  a  desire 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  Agassiz  Association  for  a  "Chemist," 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  ^erve  the  members  of  the  .'Association  in  such 


capacity-,  in  case  you  shall  not  have  already  secured  the  service  of 
another.  I  have  for  years  past  been  actively  engaged  in  interesting 
my  yoimg  friends  in  such  matters,  and  shall  be  glad  of  the  larger 
opportunity  which  this  organization  of  young  naturalists  offers. 

Sincerely  yours,  Peter  Collier. 

308  Walnut  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  January  29,  1885. 

Dear  Sir :  In  the  February  St.  Nicholas  the  inqiury  was  made 
for  a  chemist,  to  whom  "  puzzling  questions  "  might  be  referred. 

I  will  volunteer  my  services,  and  will  devote  what  time  I  can  to 
the  work.  Yours,  etc.,  A.  J.  Sherman. 

Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  III.,  February  2. 
Dear  Sir  :  If  any  of  the  members  of  the  Agassiz  Association  desire 
to  consult  me  upon  questions  pertaining  to  physics  or  chemistrj',  I 
shall  be  glad  to  aid  them.  Of  course,  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
may  ask  questions  that  I  can  not  answer  fully,  but  then  I  can 
always  give  the  scientists'  answer,  I  don  t  knoiu.  Yours, 

Le  Roy  F.  Griffin,  Professor  Natural  Science. 

State  College,  Orono,  Maine,  February  4,  1885. 
Dear  Sir:  I  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  the  members  of  the  Agassiz 
Association  in  chemistry  as  well  as  in  hemlptera.     The  one  is  my 
business,  the  other  my  recreation.  Yours  very  truly, 

  Henry  L.  Fernald. 

Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

The  Philadelphia  Assembly  of  the  A.  A.  is  now  issuing  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion held  in  Philadelphia,  It  will  contain  all  papers  and  speeches  in 
full.  A  limited  edition  is  published  at  25  cents  a  copy,  postage 
paid.  This  will  not  cover  cost  of  printing.  The  Assembly,  however, 
"  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  A.  A.  at  large  not  to 
have  the  proceedings  published,"  has  most  generously  advanced 
the  money. 

For  all  members  of  the  A.  A.,  these  books  will  contain  much  in- 
teresting material  pertaining  to  the  Natural  History'  papers  and 
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discussions  of  the  best  methods  of  Chapter  work.  Those  that  have 
not  already  secured  copies  may  address  Philadelphia  Assembly  of 
the  A.  A.,  P.  O.  Box  259,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Subject  for  Investigation. 

Professor  W.  H.  Seaman  hopes  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
many  of  our  members  in  a  series  of  simple  observations.    He  writes  : 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  several  articles  on  the  value 
of  rings  m  the  trunks  of  trees  as  a  means  of  determining  tlie  age  of 
the  tree.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  A,  A.  might  contribute  valu- 
able infoimation,  and  1  suggest  the  following: 

Docs  the  number  of  rings  of  growth  in  a  tree-trunk  agree  with  the 
number  of  years  the  tree  lias  lived  ? 

Every  Agassiz  member  who  knows  of  a  tree  being  cut  down  whose 
^LgG  XS  ceritiinly  known,  is  invited  to  send  answers  to  the  following 
questions-to  Wm.  H.  Seaman,  1424  nth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  results  of  the  answers  will  be  published.  Put  the  number  of 
each  question  before  the  answer,  but  do  not  write  the  question. 

1.  What  is  the  exact  locality  of  the  tree  ? 

2.  When  was  it  planted,  or  when  was  it  first  noticed,  and  how  do 
you  know  this  time? 

3.  How  many  complete  rings  and  how  many  partial  rings  in  its 
trunk  ? 

4.  Give  name  of  tree  {i.  e.,  oak,  apple,  etc.) 

Wm.  H.  Seaman. 

Notes. 

163.  Colors  of  Flo7vers.~\  have  been  reading  The  Colors  of 
Flowers,  by  Grant  Allen.  If  color  is  so  very  important  a  factor  in 
attracting  insects,  why  can  no  insect  be  induced  to  visit  artificial 
flowers  ?    Is  it  clearly  proved  that  insects  can  not  be  so  induced  ? 

I  have  tried  it  myself  unsuccessfully,  and  have  never  heard  of  a 
successful  case  ;  but  I  wish  that  other  members  would  try  also. —  C. 

164.  Phyiocollite. —  One  of  my  latest  specimens  is  phytocollite. 
It  now  resembles  jet,  but  when  taken  from  the  ground,  where  it  formed 
layers  with  a  clayey  soil,  it  looked  like  a  black  jelly.  It  bums 
slowly  in  a  Bunsen  burner,  but,  after  hardening  in  the  air,  burns 
leadily  with  a  clear  yellow  flame,  then  leaves  a  light,  white  ash,  and 
has  the  odor  of  bituminous  coal.  It  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
a  resinous  luster.    It  comes  from  Scranton,  Pa. 

I  find  the  study  more  and  more  interesting. —  Ellen  C.  Wood. 

165.  Flyiftg  Squirrels. —  I  am  positive  that  some  flying  squirrels 
do  not  hibernate  ;  I  keep  mine  in  an  old  chicken-house,  with  only 
wire  screens  over  the  windows,  and  in  the  coldest  weather  (about  30**) 
they  were  as  lively  as  ever. —  Mark  Manley. 

166.  Sgjizryels  in  IVinter. —  For  water  in  winter,  wild  squirrels  eat 
snow,  and  gnaw  ice  that  has  formed  in  the  crevices  of  trees.  I  have 
seen  gray  squirrels  gnaw  off  small  twigs  and  lap  up  the  sap  that 
flowed  from  the  wounds. —  Mark  Manley. 

167.  Caterpillars  in  Ice. —  While  skating,  a  great  many  cater- 
pillars were  observed  on  the  ice.  One  was  secured  that  was  about 
half  an  inch  in  the  ice.  It  was  an  inch  long,  black,  with  light  spots 
on  sides,  and  was  rather  lively.  Is  this  common? — Curator,  Ch. 
20,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Exchanges. 

Birds'  eggs. —  Wm.  Monk,  1225  Dorchester  Street,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Polyphemus  cocoons,  moths,  eggs,  and  minerals,  for  minerals. — 
F.  V.  Corregan,  47  E,  7th  Street,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Pipestone,  for  minerals. —  Sioux  K.  Grigsby,  Sec.  750,  Sioux  Falls, 
Dakota. 

Chinese  nuts,  agatized  wood  and  ores  from  California,  for  eggs, 
star-fishes,  etc. —  Geo.  S.  Eddy,  Leavenworth,  Ks. 

Birds'  eggs  blown  through  one  small  hole  in  side,  for  same. 
Correspondence  desired. —  Frank  W.  Wentworth,  161  York  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Birds' eggs  (side  blown). —  Geo.  H.  Lorimer,  120  York  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Slate,  in  natural  state,  for  minerals  or  plants.  Write  first. —  Chap- 
ter 731,  box  No.  I,  Baird's  Mills,  Tennessee. 

A  small  stone  from  CaUfornia  for  one  from  any  country  in  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  Please  label  distinctly. — Linta  Booth,  Piedmont,  Oak- 
land, Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Butterflies,  moths,  cocoons,  for  entomological  specimens.  Cocoons 
and  pupa:  specially  desired. —  H.  W  Fumiss,  327  W.  Nortli  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Minerals  and  insects. —  E.  R.  Lamed,  2546  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Miscellaneous  specimens. —  Miss  MacFarland,  1727  F.  N.  W., 
AVashington,  D.  C. 

Ama2on  stone  —  smoky  topaz,  petrified  leaves,  etc.  Please 
write, —  Walter  D.  Bumham,  338  S.  15th  Street,  Denver,  Col. 

Correspondence  with  view  to  exchange. —  Howard  Crawley,  Sec. 
Ch.  8,  307  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Minerals  and  shells.    Correspondence  with  Southern  and  Western 


Chapters. — ■  H.  E.  Sawyer,  Curator  Ch.  iiz,  37  Gates  Street,  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

Shells  from  W.  Indies,  Spanish  moss,  and  fossil  coral  for  minerals, 
etc. —  S.  A.  Howes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Tertiary  fossils  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  ores. —  F.  L. 
Yoakum,  Palestine,  I'exas. 

Feldspar,  Iceland  spar,  green  calcite,  and  iron  pyrites,  for  butter- 
flies—  moths  or  cocoons. —  Malcolm  MacLean,  417  Washington 
Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Silver  and  gold  ores,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  for  birds'  eggs. — 
Henri  N.  Barber,  Polo,  Ogle  Co.,  III. 

Good  specimens  of  Lcpidoptera  for  same. —  W.  P.  Cook,  Fuller 
Street,  and  Ashland  A\  enue,  Chicago,  111. 

Correspondence  for  Ch.  135  should  be  addressed  to  E.  T.  Gibson, 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Reports. 

587.  Concord,  N.  H.,  January,  21,  1885.  For  the  last  month 
we  have  had  very  interesting  and  profitable  meetings,  considering 
the  size  of  our  Chapter. 

We  have  been  reading  up  about  different  kinds  of  precious  stones 
and  about  star-fishes,  sea-anemones,  and  such  sea-side  curiosities. 
We  read  articles  about  whatever  subject  interests  us,  and  take 
notes,  which  are  copied  into  a  book.  One  good  source  of  material 
is  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  most  of  our  articles  lately 
have  been  taken  from  that. 

735,  N.  Y.  R.  We  have  decided  to  take  up  one  of  the  kingdoms 
every  two  months,  and  have  lectures  delivered  on  it.  Last  month 
we  studied  butterflies ;  we  are  now  looking  up  minerals.  The 
Society  seems  to  get  on  very  well,  and  all  seem  glad  to  come.  As 
we  had  ver^'  little  money  in  the  treasury,  we  started  a  paper,  which 
has  already  brought  us  in  about  five  dollars.  We  hope  soon  to  increase 
Its  circulation.  This  money  is  to  be  used  for  buying  books ;  that  is, 
some  mentioned  in  the  Hand-book.  We  wish  to  exchange  a  speci- 
men of  copper  ore  from  Lake  Superior  for  a  specimen  of  tin.  —  Jessie 
P.  Andresen.  Sec. 

708,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Two  months  have  passed  and  our 
Chapter  is  getting  along  nicely. 

We  have  now  twenty  active  and  six  honorary  members. 

Twelve  meetings  have  been  held,  and  twenty-one  essays  read. 

We  have  a  cabinet  and  have  three  hundred  specimens  in  it. 

We  are  now  preparing  a  play  which  we  are  to  have  soon  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Chapter. —  Yours  tmly,  Peter  T.  Boume,  Sec. 

688,  Landis  Valley,  Pa.  We  are  getting  along  slowly,  but  surely. 
At  present  our  library  numbers  82  volumes,  among  which  are  the 
Geological  Stirvcy,  by  Powell  (U.  S.) ;  19  Agricultural  Reports  from 
'63  to '83:  64  reports  on  fisheries,  ordinance  Smithsonian  Reports, 
etc.  The  82  volumes  did  not  cost  us  a  cent ;  some  of  them  wiW  be 
very  useful  to  us,  especially  the  reports  on  Entomologj*  in  U.  S.  Agri- 
cultural Reports. 

Our  Chapter  has  the  use  of  a  small  printing-press,  with  which  we 
print  our  blanks,  etc. 

As  I  write  I  see  a  domestic  fly  on  the  window ;  these  I  noticed  all 
winter,  and  on  parting  the  leaves  of  tobacco  I  noticed  many  of  them 
beside  a  wasp,  and  a  few  varieties  of  spiders  in  a  sort  of  stupor  be- 
neath the  leaves.  Our  relic  collector  goes  by  signs ;  when  he  sees 
small  chips  of  flint,  quartz,  etc.,  on  the  ground,  there  he  is  sure  of 
finding  some  Indian  implements. —  H.  K.  Landis.  Sec. 

87,  N.  Y.  B.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  torecordso  eventfula 
year  in  the  annals  of  New  York  B.  Our  Chapter  has  made  an  im- 
mense stride  in  the  past  year.  Better  organization,  increased  interest, 
sounder  finances,  mark  every  step.  Several  notable  events  in  the  year 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  The  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
A  A.  ;  the  A.  A.  convention  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws  by  the  Chapter.  The  Conven- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  will  forever  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  members  of 
our  Chapter  in  general  and  to  the  delegates  in  particular:  and  will 
do  much  to  effect  public  recognition  of  its  excellent  work.  The 
voluntary  lectures  and  essays  by  members  mark  a  great  advance 
upon  the  almost  compulsory  deliver^'  of  fomier  years.  The  library 
is  increasing  and  shows  many  valuable  acquisitions.  We  have  at 
present  71  volumes  treating  of  the  various  branches  of  science  ;  581 
magazines,  and  61  essays  written  by  members.  It  has  been  more 
diligently  patronized  than  in  former  years.  The  treasury  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition  ;  we  have  $123.95  in  cash.  The  expenses  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $85.24.  We  have  had  iS  discussions  on  various  subjects. 
The  Curators'  Committee  did  fine  work  in  exhibiting  selections  from 
the  cabinet.  This  makes  the  members  acquainted  with  the  cabinet, 
which,  being  in  a  private  bouse,  is  necessarily  more  or  less  inacces- 
sible to  them.  The  evening  entertainment,  although  successful  be- 
yond expectation,  was  not  as  representative  of  our  work  as  the 
annual  exhibition  held  upon  Prof.  Agassiz's  birthday,  which  gained 
us  many  friends.  We  have  had  two  excursions, —  one  to  South 
Orange  and  one  to  Rockland  Lake, —  which,  with  the  moth-hunts  in 
East  New  York,  gave  the  members  an  excellent  chance  to  combine 
pleasure  with  work.  The  thanks  of  every  indi\'idual  member  are  due 
to  the  friends  to  whose  disinterested  encouragement  we  are  indebted 
for  our  existence,  our  continuance  ;  their  kindness  being  the  bond  of 
union  which  unites  our  small  efforts.  Let  us  work  as  good  and  true 
young  men,  appreciative  of  the  good  that  we  are  receiving. —  Frederic 
Schneider,  Rec.  Sec. 
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New  Chapters. 
No.           Name.           No.  of  Members.  Address, 
■jdv    Paterson,  N.  J.  (A)   4. .  Mrs.  T.  H.  Crosby,  289  Broad- 

way. 

762  Baltimore,  Md.  (J)   6..W.  H.  Hugg,  90  North  Paca 

Street. 

763  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  (B)  8.  .Ernest  Nickerson,  Box  188. 

764  Baltimore,  Md.  (K)  W.  E.  Moffett,  27  ist  Street. 

765  Detroit,  Mich,  (G)  10 . .  Wm.  W.  Bishop,  74  Pitcher  St. 

766  Alleghany  City,  Pa.  (A)..  8  . Frank  Woodbum,  170  North 

Avenue. 

767  Chicago,  III.  (X)   6.. J.  Cook,  236  Dearborn  Ave. 

768  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  (A) . . . .  6. .  E.  S.  Dalzell,  care  City  Bank. 

769  Chester,  S.  C.  (A)  24.  .Prof.  H.  A  Green. 

770  New  York,  N.  Y.  (T)   8  ,  .W.  E.  Matheson,  70  Union  PI. 

771  Sloatsburg,  N.  Y.  (A)   6..W.  W.  Allen,  Box  12. 

772  Vineland,  N.  J.  (A)   5.  .John  S.  Gage,  Box  A. 

773  Baltimore,  Md.  (L)   6.  .Miss  E.  O.  Williams,  167  Park 

Avenue. 

774  Concord,  N.  H.  (C)   4..Harley  B.  Roby,  7  Bailey's 

Block. 

775  Effingham,  111.  (A)   4.  .Homer  Clark,  Box  109. 

776  Oakland,  Cal.  (C)   4..S.  R.  Wood,  2018  Telegraph 

Avenue. 


777  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  (A) . . .  8.  .Claude  Christopher. 

778  Embla  P.   O.,  Baltimore 

Co.,  Md.  (A)   4.  C.  S.  Lee. 

779  University  of  Va.  (A)          6.. James  T.  Underbill. 

780  Jamestown,  D.  T   6.. Frederick  Lyon. 

781  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (K)   4..C.   H    Town,   3  Montague 

Terrace. 

782  Clinton,  Iowa  (B)   5 ..  Miss  Laura  E.  Bachetder. 

783  Owego,  N.  Y.  (A)   8..F.  Storrs  Hansell. 

784  Providence,  R.  L  (D)  4..E.  A.  Burlingame,  337  Broad 

Street. 

785  Champaign,  Illinois  (A). .  .  7.  .Willie  Scott. 

Dissolved. 

710    San  Bernardino,  Cal  20,. A.  S.  Guthrie. 

Reorganized. 

275    Washington,  D.  C.  (E) .  . .  12. .  Alonzo   H.   Stewart,  204  4th 
Street,  S.  E. 

Address  all  communications  for  this  department  to  the  President 
of  the  Association, 

Mr.  HARLAN  H.  BALLARD, 
Principal  of  Lenox  Academy,       Lenox,  Mass. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA, 

FOR  OLDER  PUZZLERS, 

I  AM  composed  of  seventy  letters,  and  form  a  couplet  by  Shake- 
speare. 

"  14-27-70-24-30—33  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !  " 
"  For  stony  29-26-37-J1-57-22  can  not  hold  love  out." 
*'  I  do  beseech  you  to  43-4-9-63-20-46-51-2&-60-19  my  purposes 
aright." 

"  Or  like  a  1-41-45-18-61  ?    Very  like  a  1-41-45-18-61." 

"The  lady  47-16-55-44-21-46-66-23  too  much,  methinks." 

"  An  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  Lo  speak,  who  was  in 
his  54-52-8-40-58  an  inland  man." 

"  So  1-17-34-31-21-49-12-25  and  so  wild  in  66-38-3-59-35  attire.-" 

"  Still  2-39-6-10-32-69-70  on  my  daughter." 

"  Slaying  is  the  word  ;  it  is  a  deed  in  53-^9-22-67-68-7-27." 

*' — That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage  with  42-56-64- 
15-18-61  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins — ." 

"  I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  5-50-69-23  fee." 

*'  There 's  a  13-48-62-56-4-36-40-65  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will."  F.  A.  w. 


HOUR-GLASS, 

The  centrals,  reading  downward,  spell  a  name  famous  in  history. 

Cross-words:  1.  Wept  noisily.  2.  Pertaining  to  a  canon.  3. 
Beloved  by  good  housewives.  4.  A  mariner.  5.  In  trepidation.  6. 
What  worth  is  said  to  make.  7.  An  assembly.  8.  A  vessel  used  by 
soldiers  for  carrying  liquor  for  drink.    9.  Buying  provisions. 

C.  G.  B. 

CUBE. 

I    ....  2 


3    ....  4 


5    .     .    ■     -  6 


7    ....  8 

From  i  to  2,  cheated;  from  2  to  6,  forces  along;  from  5  to  6, 
escapes  by  stratagem ;  from  i  to  5,  an  instrument  of  correction  ;  from 
3  to  4,  to  clothe;  from  4  to  8,  eaten  away  ;  from  7  to  8,  guarded; 
from  3  to  7,  to  accompany ;  from  i  to  3,  compensation  for  services ; 
from  2  to  4,  to  color ;  from  6  to  8,  dismal ;  from  5  to  7,  to  consume. 

IDA  G. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

My  primals  and  finals  name  two  very  famous  writers  bom  in  ApriL 
Cross-words  (of  equal  length) :  i.  An  exhibition.   2.  A  nimbus. 


3.  To  affirm.  4.  Species.  5.  Huge  bodies  of  water.  6.  The  fore- 
part of  a  ship.  7.  A  river  of  Spain.  8.  In  the  distance.  9.  Afloat 
10.  A  distributive  adjective  pronoun.  Dycie." 


ILLUSTRATED  NUI*IERICAI^  ENIGMA, 


This  differs  from  the  ordinary  numerical  enigma,  in  that  the  words 
forming  it  are  pictured  instead  of  described.  The  answer  is  a  maxim 
of  "  Poor  Richard's,"  commending  industry. 


CHARADE. 

Oft,  with  my  second  nestling  near, 

While  under  foot  my  iv/wle  you  press, 

You  by  my  Jirst  are  borne  along. 

( — When  safe  at  home  my  riddle  guess.)  "cedipus." 
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PI. 

In  what  poem  by  John  G.  Whittier  do  the  lines  occur  from  which 
the  following  "  pi  "  is  made  ? 

Fro  weskc  het  doucis  dah  kedra  eth  shill. 
Nad  vedex  hct  laves  twih  arinnig, 
Adn  lal  etii  wsodo  weer  ads  wtih  simt, 
Nad  11a  het  brosok  palincoming. 

SADIE  M.  W. 

MONUMENT  PUZZLE. 


sisting  of  meconi-:  acid  and  a  base.  To  ail:iin,  5.  ICarlhnuls. 
6.  Rends.  7.  Rank.  8.  A  cold  siilistancc,  An  cxclamatinn, 
10.  In  elc\'atc.  "  rfiVAL  taru." 

INVERTED  PVUAMIIJ. 


The  central  letters  (indicated  by  stars),  when  read  downward, 
spell  the  name  of  a  brave  genera!  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Cross-words:  i.  In  Clinton.  2.  A  reptile.  3.  An  antique  ves- 
sel. 4.  The  fout  of  beasts  of  prey  having  claws.  5.  A  number. 
6,  A  beverage.  7.  A  monkey.  8.  A  young  animal.  9.  Devoured. 
10.  Imagination.    11.  Certain  shell-fish.    12.  Apparel. 

"  ROBIN  HOOD." 

HALF-8QUAKE. 

I.  Of  the  same  country.  2.  The  surname  of  a  prominent  charac- 
ter in  the  play,  "A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts."    3.  A  salt  con- 


AcROSS  :  T.  Of  the  nature  of  a  parasite.  2.  A  series  of  violent 
declamations,  3.  Became  dim.  4.  The  cry  of  a  certain  animal. 
5.  In  pyramid. 

Downward:  i.  In  pyramid.  2  A  preposition.  3.  To  tear. 
4.  The  nationality  of  Mohammed  5,  An  Eastern  salutation.  6.  A 
notion.    7.  A  boy's  nickname.    8,  A  verb.    q.  In  Alcibiades. 

"  LVON  HART." 

DIAMOND. 

I.  In  debate,  2.  An  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  a  month.  3. 
Fretted.  4.  Allured.  5.  A  girl's  nickname.  6.  The  governor  of 
Algiers.     7.  In  debate.  charlotte. 


ANAGRAMMATICAL  8PELL.ING -LESSON. 

In  each  of  these  examples,  the  problem  is  to  arrange  the  grouped 
letters  so  that  they  will  form  a  word  agreeing  with  the  accompanying 
definition. 

1.  LAMNEEEOSRVV.     Relating  to  charity. 

2.  TAAViEELL.    To  mitigate. 

3.  Bt.ATTEEDDH.  Weakened. 

4.  conuippaartt.    The  act  of  sharing  in  common  with  others. 

5.  SCATTLLIIINNO.    The  act  of  emitting  sparks,    marion  y.  w. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  I\IARCH  NUMBER. 


Concealed  Proverb.    A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

Beheadings.  Mayne  Reid.  i.  M-eat.  2.  A-rid.  3.  Y-ore.  4. 
N-ear.    5.  E-den.    6.  R-ace.    7.  E-spy.    £.  I-bid.    9.  D-ale. 

St.  Andrew's  Cross  of  Diamonds.  I.  i.  P.  2.  Par.  3. 
Paris.  4.  Parasol.  5.  Risen.  6.  Son.  7.  L.  II.  i.  L.  2.  Pip. 
3.  Petal.  4.  Literal.  5.  Pared.  6.  Lad.  7.  L.  IH.  1.  L.  2. 
Nap.  3.  Natal.  4.  Lateral.  5.  Pared.  6.  Lad.  7.  L.  IV.  i. 
L.  2.  Lip.  3.  Libel.  4.  Liberal.  5.  Perry.  6.  Lay.  7.  L.  V. 
I.  L.   2.  Dab.    3.  Debar.   4.  Labored.    5.  Bared.  6.  Red.  7.  D. 

Anagrams.  Authoress,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  i.  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  2.  Little  Foxes.  3.  The  Minister's  Wooing.  4.  Oldtown 
Folks. 

Double  Diamond.    Across :  i.  C.    2.  Rat.   3.  Lines.  4.  Men. 
5.  S.    Downward:   i.  L.    2.  Rim.    3.  Canes.    4.  Ten.    5.  S. 
Double   Acrostic.    Primals,  Michel ;  finals,  Angelo.  Cross- 


words:  I.  ManiA.  2.  IntroductioN.  3.  CraG.  4.  HingE.  5. 
EquaL.    6.  LoO. 

Cube.  From  i  to  2.  ferreous;  2  to  6,  suspense;  5  to  6,  sparable; 
I  to  5,  fabulous ;  3  to  4,  trailing ;  4  to  8,  garrison ;  7  to  S,  shagreen  ; 
3  to  7,  theatres ;  i  to  3.  faint ;  2  to  4,  shrug ;  6  to  8,  consumed  ;  5  to 
7,  shuts. 

Word- SQUARES.  I.  i.  Baton.  2.  Atone.  3.  Toads.  4.  O/t 
dit.  5.  Nests.  II.  i.  Rouge.  2.  Owner.  3.  Under.  4.  Geese. 
5.  Erred. 

Numerical  Enigi-ia.  A  dr>'  and  cold  March  never  begs  its 
bread. 

A  Letter  Puzzle.  Start  at  the  letter  "  i "  in  "price."  Indus- 
try pays  debts,  while  despair  increaseth  them. 

An  Octagon,  i.  Nap.  2.  Forum.  3.  Nostril.  4.  Artiste.  5. 
Pursued.    6.  Mites.    7.  Led. 


Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  Februarv  Number  were  received,  before  February  20,  from  "Navajo" — Paul  Reese  — 
Maggie  and  May  Turrill  —  Clara  and  Mamma — "Judith" — "CEdipus" — J.  N.  W. —  Doric  and  May  Higgs  —  Archie  and  Thirza  — 
Ernest  B.  Cooper — "  Pepper  and  Maria" —  Dora  Chase  Congdon  —  Mamie  Hitchcock  —  Trebor  Treblig —  Hugh  and  Cis  —  Willie  Serrell 
and  friends  —  Paddy  and  Joe — "St.  Paul" — Lucy  M.  Bradley  —  Ida  C.  L. —  Francis  W.  Islip — "  Shumway  Hen  and  Chickens" — 
Marion  Stuart  Smith  —  Harry  M.  Whcelock  —  Bessie  Yates. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  February  Number  were  received,  before  FEBRUAR^■  20,  from  M.  R.  Bailhache,  i  — W.  A.  Pickell,  i  — 
E.  A.  Patchen,  i  —  M.  Reynolds,  2 — F.  E.  Loeb,  i  —  H.  L.  Haughton,  i  —  C.  Langstroth,  i  —  C.  and  A.  Loeb,  i  —  S.  Seabury,  i  — 
T.  S.  Y.  L.  A.  M.,  I  — Robert  McK.  Barry,  2  — M.  D.  Bush,  1— L.  S.,  2  — Ada  M.  Smith,  2  — N.  Lewis,  i  — M.  F.  F.,  3  — George  W. 
Chandler,  2  —  A.  B.  Corbin,  i  —  S.  E.  Day,  i  —  Bessie  Packard  and  Ethel  Saltus,  3  —  E.  and  J.  Rhoads,  i  —  J.  Footc,  i  —  M.  Bloomfield.  i 
— "  Sparta,"  i  —  E.  Everly,  i  — "  Socks,"  2  —  Laura  E.  Maas,  2 —  L.  Wells,  i  —  H.  H,  Tryon,  1  —  M.  Rogers,  1  —  A.  E.  Hartranft,  i  — 
Amelia  Norris  Frink.  2  —  Harry  G.  H.,  i — M.  L.  R.  Satterlee,  i — "Two  Sisters,"  2  —  J.  O.  Starkweather,  i — C.  D.  Mason,  i  —  Ferd. 

G.  ,  I  — Emma  L.  Gilbert.  7  —  H.  W.  P.,  3  —  H.  Figley,  i  —  Mayme  C,  i  —  L.  Wippert,  i  -  M.  Guild,  i  —  M.  Gassier,  i  —  Julius  L.  Troy, 
2 — "  Psyche,"  6  —  C.  Clark,  i  —  Manny  Neuburger,  2 —  Frank  M.,  i  — "  Marguerite,"  i  —  Lulu  Philibcrt,  2  —  A.Neuburger,  i  — "  Midget 
and  Brownie,"  3  —  S.  R.  Bent,  i  —  Willie  S.  Covell,  2  —  P.  G.  Peltret,  i  — A.  Morgenthan,  i  —  H.  H.  C,  i  — "  Puss,"  3  —  ■SL  E.  Dickman, 
I  —  Carrie  Barney,  2  —  Prof.  Plunkett,  i  —  A,  L.  Zeckendorf,  i  —  Anna  E.  Ross,  2  — "  My  Sister."  i  — "  Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  5  —  Florence 
Abbie  Clarke,  6  —  Percy  Varian,  7  —  E.  HoAman,  i  — "  Oakland  Crowd,"  5  —  F.  G.  Mellen,  i  —  Genivievc  Ailing,  2  — "  You  B.,"  Ham- 
burg, I  —  Morris  D.  Sample,  9  —  Emma  Findlay,  2  —  Flora  McDonald,  3  —  B-  J.  Brush,  i  —  Laura  Smith,  i  —  J.  L.  Kendrick,  i  —  M.  Mebs, 
I  —  Ben.  Ives  Oilman,  8 —  1\L  A.  CJranger,  i  —  Edith  and  Lawrence  Butler.  3  — "Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  4  —  Lou  Henry,  2  —  Helen  C.  S.,  i 
—  Sadie  and  Bessie  Rhodes,  9  —  H.  L.  Stebbins,  i  — J.  W.  Stebbins,  i  —  F.  A.  Foster,  i  —  Carrie  C,  i  —  K.  Jordan,  i  —  G.  Goldsmith,  4 — 
K.  E.  Clulow,  I  —  Edith  L.  Granger,  3  — J.  S.  H.,  i  —  Fred  B.  Defrees.  2  — Annie  Pierce,  3  —  Nellie  E.  Miner,  3  —  E,  B.  Haggin,  i  —  H. 
Payne,  i — N.  M.  Suydam,  1 — K.  Lehow,  i  —  M.  W.  Nicholas,  i  —  Ellie  and  Susie,  2 — Edith  and  Myra.  6  —  H.  P.  Cofran,  i — Effie  K. 
Talboys,  7  —  Susie  E.  Hepner,  4  —  E.  C.  Brownell,  i  —  S.  Symington,  i  —  Gertrude  Perkins,  3  —  Rose  and  Roger  Perkins,  q  —  L.  Kendrick, 
1  — M.  E.,  I  —  Edward  Hamill,  8—"  Meriin,"  i_Jer,  3  — M.  F.  S.,  i  —  J.  H,  Farwell.  i  — Jessie  Mackeever,  7  — Lily  M.  W..  i  — J.  P. 
Hedley,  i  — Nona  Fritz,  7 — C.  Parsons,  1 — Willie  Tahourdin,  2 — Bertha  and  Mamma,  7  —Arthur  E.  Hyde,  5  —  Grace  L.  Dickie,  3  — 
Petsy  and  Beatie,  3 — F.  R.  Nickerson,  i  —  Lillie  Parmentcr,  5  —  Geo.  Habenicht,  2  —  Mamma  and  Marian,  5 — John  V.  Simeral,  2  —  M. 
McGaw,  1  —  R.  H.,  Papa  and  Mamma,  2—  Laura  Gordon,  2  —  Nellie  Wocd,  7  — Josie  E.  Wilhelm,  3  —  James  Conner,  3—  Ida  Maude 
Preston,  10  —  T-  A.  H.  H.,  9 —"  Juventus."  S —"  Josie,"  i  —  Josephine  Casey,  4  —  Bob  Howard.  6  —  Budge,  Bab.  and  Auntie,  7  —  Barry 

H.  Jones,  3  — "W.  S.  Symington,  2  —  M.  R.  and  L.  W.,  i  —  E.  Muriel  Grundy,  9  —  Eleanor  B.  Linsley,  4  — Tiny  Puss,  Mitz.  and  Muff,  9 
— "  Penetrator."  3 — "  Puz,"  7  —  C.  Powers,  i  —  T.  Snell,  i  —  Herbert  Oaytes.  10 — "Jamie"and  Mamma,  s  — "  Phil  O.  Sophv,"8  — 
"R.  I.  Chard,"  10  — Emmie  B.  Taylor,  2  —  L.  Jay,  i  — "  S.  O.  Thevtellme,"  3  — Fanny  R.  Jackson,  9  —  Edith  Y.  and  Jennie  D.,  4  — 
Willie  Sheraton,  3  —  Harry  and  Hallie  C.  2  — Jessie  L.  Frost,  2  —  F.  B.  Buckwalter,  i  — Lulu  M.  B.,  i  —  E.  and  M.  Peart  and  J. 

Spiller,  5  —  Sallie  Viles,  9  —  "  Snipe,"  2  —  Pernie,  S  —  Bijou,  2. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS. 


[April. 


"hooray!   after  the  fain,  comes  the  *skine\'" 


